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PREFACE  TO  THE  SECOND  GERMAN  EDITION. 


After  the  appearance  of  the  first  Swedish  edition  of  this  text-book  I 
was  asked  by  several  colaborers  abroad  to  provide  a German  translation, 
which  was  at  that  time  impossible  for  several  reasons.  But  I found  it  very 
difficult  to  decline  a similar  proposal  which  I received  from  many  col- 
leagues after  the  second  edition  appeared. 

I yielded,  therefore,  to  their  expressed  wishes;  but  I found  after  a 
time  that  it  was  impossible  to  obtain  a translator  in  this  special  province 
of  science,  notwithstanding  the  unwearied  exertions  of  my  publisher. 
Nothing  remained  for  me  but  to  undertake  the  translation  myself ; 
hence  I ask  the  reader’s  indulgence  for  possible  idiomatic  or  literal  errors. 

Specialists  will  at  once  perceive  that  the  book  before  them  is  not  a 
complete  or  detailed  text-book.  My  intention  was  merely  to  supply 
students  and  physicians  with  a condensed  and  as  far  as  possible  objective 
representation  of  the  principal  results  of  physiologico-chemical  research  and 
also  with  the  principal  features  of  physiologico-chemical  methods  of  work. 
It  seems  to  me  that  I have  followed  a common,  practical,  even  if  not 
strictly  correct  usage  in  allowing  space  in  this  book  to  the  more  important 
pathologico-chemical  facts,  although  I have  given  the  book  the  title  Text- 
book of  Physiological  Chemistry. 

The  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  which  deviates  considerably  from 
that  generally  followed  in  text-books,  was  caused  by  the  manner  in  which 
physiological  chemistry  is  studied  in  Sweden.  Here  physiologico-  and 
pathologico-chemical  laboratory  practice  is  obligatory  on  all  students  of 
medicine.  In  the  arrangement  of  such  practical  work  I continually  kept 
in  view  that  it  should  not  consist  of  isolated,  purely  chemical  or  analytico- 
chemical  problems,  but  that,  as  far  as  possible,  it  should  always  go  hand  in 
hand  with  the  study  of  the  different  chapters  of  chemical  physiology. 

The  study  of  physiologico-chemical  processes  within  the  animal  body 
must  precede  the  study  of  its  component  parts,  its  fluids  and  tissues;  and 
this  latter  study,  according  to  my  experience,  will  then  only  inspire  true 
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nterest  if  the  study  of  the  physiological  significauce  of  those  component 
)arts  be  closely  pursued  in  connection  with  that  of  the  transformations  which 
ake  place  in  these  fluids  and  tissues. 

In  view  of  this  arrangement  of  subject-matter,  and  in  order  to  render 
ny  book  of  greater  interest  and  utility  to  those  who  do  not  wish  to  take 
sognizauce  of  its  analytico-cheniical  part,  I have  distinguished  the  latter  by 
lifferent  setting  of  the  type.  With  the  exception  of  urinary  analysis,  which 
)ractically  is  of  peculiar  importance  and  which  has  been  treated  somewhat 
ilaborately,  this  part  in  general  depicts  only  the  main  points  in  the  methods 
)f  preparation  and  of  analytical  methods.  The  instructor  who  superintends 
he  laboratory  practice  and  who  chooses  the  problems  for  work  has  ample 
)pportunity  to  give  the  beginner  the  necessary  advanced  directions,  and  for 
lie  more  experienced  student,  as  well  as  for  the  specialist,  the  excellent 
vorks  of  Hoppe-Seyler,  Neubauer-Huppert,  and  others  render  more 
‘xplicit  directions  superfluous. 

OlOE  llAMMARSTElSr. 

Upsala,  October,  1890, 
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PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD  GERMAN  EDITION. 


The  present  edition,  ■which  differs  from  the  second  in  the  arrangement 
of  matter,  contains  three  ne'W  chapters.  The  wonderful  development  of 
our  knowledge  of  the  chemistry  of  the  carbohydrates  in  recent  times  has 
made  it  necessary  to  introduce  a special  chapter  on  this  subject;  and  as 
the  two  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  the  protein  substances  and  the  carbo- 
hydrates, are  treated  of  in  special  chapters,  the  third  group,  the  fats,  like- 
wise has  a chapter  devoted  to  it.  It  also  appears  appropriate  to  treat  the 
rather  extensive  subject  of  the  chemistry  of  respiration  in  a special  chajiter 
and  not,  as  heretofore,  in  connection  with  the  blood.  Another  deviation 
from  the  earlier  editions  is  that  the  present  edition  is  supplied  with  the 
references  to  the  literature,  in  pursuance  of  the  request  made  on  many  sides. 
This  edition  is  also  thoroughly  revised  and  enlarged  according  to  the  advance- 
ment of  the  science;  still  it  was  naturally  impossible  to  incorporate  into  the 
text  the  various  papers  appearing  or  accessible  to  me  during  the  printing  of 
this  edition. 

Olof  Hammaesteh. 


UrsALA,  April,  1895. 
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As  this  work  is  not  a complete  liandbook,  but  only  a concise  text-book 
for  students  and  physicians,  I have  considered  it  very  deshable,  in  the 
preparation  of  this  edition,  not  to  enlarge  the  size  of  the  volume.  In  view 
of  the  vast  amount  of  new  material  supplied  during  the  last  four  years,  this 
task  was  a very  difficult  one,  and  its  accomplishment  was  made  possible  only 
by  excluding  those  theories  which  in  the  light  of  recent  researches  have 
become  obsolete,  and  by  condensing  some  portions  of  the  matter  of  the  pre- 
vious edition.  For  this  purpose  a thorough  revision  of  some  of  the  chapters 
and  a complete  rewriting  of  others  were  necessary.  By  means  of  a new, 
space-saving  arrangement  of  foot-notes  the  number  of  references  to  litera- 
ture has  been  increased.  The  original  plan  of  the  book,  however,  remains 
unchanged. 

Olof  Hammarsten. 

Upsala,  ApHl  17,  1899. 


TRANSLATOR’S  PREFACE  TO  THE  THIRD 
AMERICAN  EDITION. 


Recognizing  the  importance  of  keeping  a text-book  up  to  date,  and 
especially  one  on  a subject  which  is  making  such  rapid  advances  as  physi- 
ological chemistry,  I was  lead  to  make  a translation  of  the  fourth  German 
edition  soon  after  the  second  American  edition  was  issued.  The  author’s 
addenda  have  been  incorporated  into  the  text,  bringing  the  available  litera- 
ture up  to  April  1. 

John  A.  Mandel. 

November,  1899. 
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PHYSIOLOGICAL  CHEMISTRY. 


CIIAPTEK  I. 

INTRODUCTION. 

It  follows  from  the  law  of  the  conservation  of  force  and  matter  that 
living  beings,  plants  and  animals,  can  produce  neither  new  matter  nor  new 
force.  They  are  only  called  upon  to  appropriate  and  assimilate  already 
existing  material  and  to  transform  it  into  new  forms  of  force. 

O 

Ont  of  a few  relatively  siihple  combinations,  especially  carbon  dioxide 
and  water,  together  with  ammonium  compounds  or  nitrates,  and  a few 
mineral  substances,  which  serve  as  its  food,  the  plant  builds  up  the 
extremely  complicated  constituents  of  its  organism,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
fats,  resins,  organic  acids,  etc.  The  chemical  work  which  is  performed  in 
the  plant  must  therefore,  in  the  majority  of  cases,  consist  in  syntlieses;  but 
besides  these,  processes  of  reduction  take  place  to  a great  extent.  The 
kinetic  energy  of  the  sunlight  induces  the  green  parts  of  the  plant  to  split 
off  oxygen  from  the  carbon  dioxide  and  water,  and  this  reduction  is  generally 
considered  as  the  starting-point  of  the  following  syntheses.  In  the  first 
place  formaldehyde  is  produced,  00^  T •=  CH,0  + 0, , which  then 
by  condensation  is  transformed  into  dextrose,  and  this  then  serves  in  the 
structure  of  other  bodies.  The  kinetic  energy  of  the  son,  which  produces 
this  splitting,  is  ,not  lost;  it  is  only  transformed  into  another  form  of  force 
— into  the  potential  energy  or  chemical  tension  of  the  free  oxygen  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  combinations  less  oxygenated,  produced  by  the  synthesis, 
on  the  other  side. 

These  conditions  are  not  the  same  in  animals.  They  are  dependent 
either  directly,  as  the  herbivora,  or  indirectly,  as  the  carnivora,  upon  plant- 
life,  from  which  they  derive  tlie  three  chief  groups  of  organic  nutritive 
matter — proteids,  carbohydrates,  and  fats.  These  bodies,  of  which  the 
protein  substances  and  fat  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  undergo 
within  the  animal  organism  a cleavage  and  oxidation,  and  yield  as  final 
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products  exactly  the  above-mentioned  chief  components  of  the  nutrition  of 
})lants,  namely,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  and  ammonia  derivatives,  which  are 
rich  in  oxygen  and  have  little  energy.  '^I'he  chemical  tension,  which  is 
partly  combined  with  the  free  oxygen  and  partly  stored  up  in  the  above- 
mentioned  more  complex  chemical  compounds,  is  transformed  into  living 
force,  heat,  and  mechanical  work.  While  in  the  jdant  reduction  processes 
and  svntheses,  which  are  active  in  the  conversion  of  living  force  into 
potential  energy  or  chemical  tension,  are  the  prevailing  forces,  we  find  in 
the  animal  body  the  reverse  of  this,  namely,  cleavage  and  oxidation 
processes,  which  convert  chemical  tension  into  living  force  {viH  viva). 

This  difference  between  animals  and  plants  must  not  be  overrated,  nor 
must  we  consider  that  there  exists  a sharp  boundary-line  between  the  two. 
This  is  not  the  case.  There  are  not  only  lower  plants,  free  from  chloro- 
phyll, which  in  regard  to  chemical  processes  represent  intermediate  steps 
between  higher  plants  and  animals,  but  the  difference  existing  between  the 
higher  plants  and  animals  is  more  of  a quantitative  than  a qualitative  kind. 
Plants  require  oxygen  as  peremptorily  as  do  animals.  Like  the  animal,  the 
plant  als6,  in  the  dark  and  by  means  of  those  parts  which  are  free  from 
chlorophyll,  takes  uj)  oxygen  and  eliminates  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the 
light  the  oxidation  processes  going  on  in  the  green  parts  are  overshadowed 
or  hidden  beneath  the  more  intense  reduction  processes.  Like  the  animal 
the  fermentive  fungi  transform  chemical  tension  into  living  energy  and 
heat;  and  even  in  a few  of  the  higher  plants — as  the  aroidem  when  bearing 
fruit — a considerable  development  of  heat  has  been  observed.  The  reverse 
is  found  in  the  animal  organism,  for,  besides  oxidation  and  splitting,  reduc- 
tion processes  and  syntheses  also  take  place.  The  contrast  which  seemingly 
exists  between  animals  and  plants  consists  merely  in  that  in  the  animal 
organism  the  processes  of  oxidation  and  splitting  are  prevalent,  while  in  the 
plant  those  of  reduction  and  synthesis  have  thus  far  been  observed. 

Wohler’  in  1824  furnished  the  first  example  of  synthetical 
PROCESSES  within  the  animal  organism.  He  showed  that  when  benzoic  acid 
is  introduced  into  the  stomach  it  reappears  as  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine, 
after  it  combines  with  glycocoll  (amido-acetic  acid).  Since  the  discovery 
of  this  synthesis,  which  may  be  expressed  by  the  following  equation, 

C,H,.C001I  + NH,.Cir,.C001I  = TsHl(C.H,.C()).CH,.COOH  + 

Benzoic  acid  Glycocoll  Hippuric  acid 

and  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  a type  of  an  entire  series  of  syntheses 
occurring  in  the  body  where  water  is  eliminated,  the  number  of  known 
syntheses  in  the  animal  kingdom  has  increased  considerably.  Many  of 
these  syntheses  have  also  been  artificially  produced  outside  of  the  organism, 


‘ Berzelius,  Lebrb.  d.  Cbemie,  Ubersetzt  vou  Wbhler,  Bd.  4.  Dresden,  1831. 
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and  numerous  examples  of  animal  syntheses  of  wliich  the  course  is  abso- 
lutely clear  will  be  found  in  the  following  jiages.  Besides  these  well-studied 
syntheses,  there  occur  in  the  animal  body  also  similar  processes  unquestion- 
ably of  the  greatest  importance  to  animal  life,  but  of  which  we  know 
nothing  with  positiveness.  We  enumerate  as  examples  of  this  kind  of 
synthesis  the  reformation  of  the  red-blood  pigment  (the  haemoglobin),  the 
formation  of  the  different  proteids  from  the  peptones,  the  formation  of  fat 
from  cai'bohydrates,  and  others. 

Formerly  the  view  was  generally  accepted  that  animal  oxidation  took 
place  ill  the  fluids,  while  to-day  we  are  of  the  opinion,  derived  from  the 
investigations  of  Pfluger  and  his  pupils,'  that  it  is  connected  with  the 
form-elements  and  the  tissues.  The  question  how  this  oxidation  in  the 
form-elements  proceeds  and  how  it  is  induced  cannot  be  answered  with 
certainty. 

AVhen  a body  is  oxidized  by  neutral  oxygen  at  ordinary  temperature  or 
at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the  body  is  called  easily  oxidized  or  auto- 
oxidized  and  the  process  is  called  a direct  oxidation  or  autooxidation.  As 
the  oxygen  of  the  inhaled  air,  as  also  of  the  blood,  is  neutral,  molecular 
oxygen,  the  old  assumption  that  ozone  occurs  in  the  organism  has  now  been 
discarded  for  several  reasons.  On  the  other  hand  the  chief  groups  of 
organic  nutritives,  carbohydrates,  fat,  and  proteids,  the  last  two  forming 
the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  body,  are  not  autooxidizable  substances.  They 
are  on  the  contrary  bradoxidizable  (Traube)  or  dysoxidizable  bodies. 
They  are  nearly  indifferent  to  neutral  oxygen,  and  it  is  therefore  a question 
how  an  oxidation  of  these  and  other  dysoxidizable  bodies  is  possible  in  the 
animal  body. 

In  explanation  it  is  very  generally  admitted  that  the  oxygen  is  made 
active  and  this  causes  a secondary  oxidation.  It  is  generally  conceded  that 
in  autooxidation  a cleavage  of  neutral  oxygen  takes  place.  The  autooxidiz- 
able substance  splits  the  oxygen  molecule  and  combines  with  one  of  the 
oxygen  atoms,  while  the  other  free  atom  as  active  oxygen  may  oxidize  the 
simultaneously  present  dysoxidizable  substances.  Such  a subordinate  oxi- 
dation is  called  an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidation.  The  explanation  of 
animal  oxidations  has  been  attempted  by  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen  is 
made  active  and  thus  produces  secondary  oxidation. 

The  cause  of  the  animal  oxidation  is  considered,  by  Pfluger  and 
several  other  investigators,  to  be  dependent  npon  the  special  constitution  of 
the  protoplasmic  proteids.  This  investigator  calls  the  proteids  outside  of 
the  organism,  and  also  those  which  circulate  in  the  blood  and  fluids,  “ non- 
living proteids”  as  compared  to  those  which  are  converted  by  the  activity 

‘ Pflilger,  Pfliiger’s  Archiv,  Bdd.  6 and  10  ; Fiukler,  ibid.,  Bdd.  10  and  14  ; Oertman, 
ibid.,  Bdd.  14  and  15;  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid.,  Bd.  7. 
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of  the  living  cell  into  living  protoplasm,  which  he  calls  “ living  proteids  ” 
or  a special  form  of  proteid  called  “ active  proteid  ” by  Loew.  It  is  now 
also  considered  that  this  “living  proteid”  differs  from  the  “non-living 
proteid”  by  a greater  mobility  of  the  atoms  within  the  molecule,  and  it 
may  be  characterized  by  a greater  inclination  towards  intramolecular 
changes  of  position  of  these  atoms.  The  reason  for  these  greater  intra- 
molecular movements  Pflugeji  ascribes  to  the  presence  of  cyanogen, 
Loew  to  the  presence  of  aldehydic  groups,  and  Latham  ' attributes  it  to 
the  presence  of  a chain  of  cyanalcohols  in  the  proteid  mloecule. 

Tfluger  considers  these  differences  between  ordinary  proteids  and 
living  protoplasmic  proteids  as  the  cause  for  the  oxidation  processes  in  the 
animal  organism.  These  processes  show  certain  similarity  to  the  oxidation 
of  phosphorus  in  an  atmosphere  containing  oxygen.  In  this  process  the 
phosphorus  is  not  only  itself  oxidized,  but,  as  it  splits  the  oxygen  molecules 
and  sets  free  oxygen  atoms  (active  oxygen),  it  may  cause  at  the  same  time 
an  indirect  or  secondary  oxidizing  action  upon  other  bodies  present.  In  an 
analogous  way  the  living  protoplasmic  proteid,  which  is  not,  like  dead 
proteid,  indifferent  to  molecular  oxygen,  may  cause  a splitting  of  the 
oxygen  molecule,  thus  becoming  itself  oxidized,  and  at  the  same  time 
setting  oxygen  atoms  free,  which  may  cause  a secondary  oxidation  of  other 
less  oxidizable  substances. 

According  to  Pfluger  the  oxygen  may  be  made  active  in  this  way. 
Active  oxygen  may  also  be  produced,  according  to  0.  Nasse,  by  a hydroxy- 
lization  of  the  constituents  of  the  protoplasm  with  the  splitting  off  of  mole- 
cules of  water.  If  benzaldebyde  is  shaken  with  water  and  air  an  oxidation 
of  the  benzaldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  takes  place,  wdiile  oxidizable 
substances  present  at  the  same  time  may  also  be  oxidized.  The  simul- 
taneous presence  of  potassium  iodide  and  starch  or  tincture  of  guaiacum 
causes  a blue  coloration  because  the  hydroxyl  (Oil)  takes  the  place  of  the 
hydrogen  in  the  aldehyde  group,  and  these  two  hydrogen  atoms,  one  derived 
from  the  aldehyde  and  the  other  from  the  splitting  of  the  water,  have  a 
splitting  action  on  the  molecular  oxygen.  Nasse  and  Posing  * have  found 
that  certain  varieties  of  proteid  have  the  property  of  being  hydroxylized  in 
the  presence  of  water,  and  they  include  among  these  proteids  the  substance 
philothion  prepared  by  De  Rey-Pailhade  " from  yeast  and  animal  tissues 

* Pfliiger's  Arcbiv,  Bd.  10;  Loew  and  Bokoruy,  Pfliiger’s  Arcliiv,  Bd.  25  ; and  Loew, 
ibid.,  Bd.  30;  O.  Loew,  The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm.  London,  1896; — Latham, 
British  Medical  Journal,  1886. 

* O.  Nasse,  Rostocker  Zeitung,  No.  534,  1891,  and  No.  363,  1895  E.  Ro.^ing,  Unter- 
suchungen  iiber  die  Oxydation  von  Eiweiss  in  Gegenwart  von  Schwefel.  luaug.  Dis. 
sert.  Rostock,  1891. 

* De  Rey-Pailhade.  Recherches  exper.  sur  le  Philothion,  etc.  Paris,  1891  ; — Nouvelles 
recherches  sur  le  Philothion.  Paris,  1892; — and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1897,  Bd.  2,  S.  595. 
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and  considered  by  liim  as  an  oxidation  ferment.  According  to  Nasse  a 
wliole  series  of  oxidations  in  the  animal  body  may  be  accounted  for  by  the 
oxygen  atoms  set  free  in  the  hydroxylization  similar  to  that  of  benzalde- 
liyde. 

Another  very  widely  diffused  view  exists  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  the 
activity  of  the  oxygen,  namely,  that  by  the  decomposition  processes  in  the 
tissues  reducing  substances  are  formed  which  split  the  oxygen  molecule, 
uniting  with  one  oxygen  atom  and  setting  the  other  free. 

The  formation  of  reducing  substances  during  fermentation  and  putre- 
faction is  generally  hnown.  The  butyric  fermentation  of  dextrose  in  which 
hydrogen  is  set  free — -f  2CO.^  -f  — >s  an  example 

of  this  kind.  Another  example  is  the  appearance  of  nitrates  in  consequence 
of  an  oxidation  of  nitrogen  in  cases  of  putrefaction,  which  process  is  ordi- 
narily explained  by  the  statement  that,  in  putrefaction,  reducing,  easily 
oxidizable  bodies  are  formed  which  split  oxygen  molecules,  liberating 
oxygen  atoms  which  afterward  oxidize  the  nitrogen.  It  is  assumed  also 
that  the  cells  of  the  animal  tissues  and  organs  have  the  property  like  these 
lower  organisms,  which  cause  fermentation  and  putrefaction,  of  causing 
splitting  processes  in  which  easily  oxidizable  substances,  perhaps  also 
hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi  (IIoppe-Seyler),  are  produced.  The  observa- 
tions of  Ehrlich,  that  certain  blue  coloring  matters — alizarin  blue  and 
indophenol  blue — are  decolorized  by  the  tissues  of  the  living  animal  and 
become  blue  again  on  exposure  to  air,  seem  also  to  be  a proof  of  the  occur- 
rence of  easily  oxidizable  combinations  in  the  tissues.  A further  proof  of 
this  is  found  in  the  observations  of  C.  Ludwig  and  Alex.  Schmidt,'  that 
in  the  blood  of  asphyxiated  animals,  as  well  as  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  an 
accumulation  of  reducing,  easily  oxidizable  substances  takes  place. 

In  accordance  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  we  may  assume  that  the 
oxidation  in  the  animal  body  takes  place  in  the  following  manner:  The 
forces  peculiar  to  protoplasm,  unknown  to  us,  but  acting  similarly  to  heat 
or  the  enzymes,  cause  a cleavage,  producing  reducing  and  readily  oxidizable 
products  on  one  side  and  difficultly  oxidizable  products  on  the  other.  The 
first  may  be  directly  oxidized,  causing  also  a secondary  oxidation  of  dysoxi- 
dizable  bodies.  The  2woducts  formed  by  these  splittings  and  oxidations 
may  perhaps  in  part  be  burned  within  the  body  without  undergoing  further 
cleavage,  but  they  must  probably  first  undergo  a further  cleavage  and  then 
succumb  to  consecutive  oxidation,  until  after  repeated  cleavage  and  oxida- 
tion the  final  products  of  metabolism  are  formed. 

Nevertheless  there  are  several  investigators  who  do  not  admit  of  the  sup- 


* Hoppe-Seyler,  Pflliger’s  Archiv,  Bd.  12  ; P.  Ehrlich,  Das  SauerstolTbedurfniss  des 
Organisinus.  Berlin,  1885  Alex.  Schmidt,  Arbciten  aus  der  physiol.  Aiistalt  zu 
Leipzig.  1867. 
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position  of  the  oxygen  becoming  active.  According  to  Tkaube,  in  autooxi- 
dation we  liave  to  deal  in  the  first  place,  not  with  a cleavage  of  tlie  oxygen, 
but  with  a splitting  of  water  in  which  the  hydroxyl  groups  of  the  water 
combine  with  the  oxidizable  substance,  while  the  hydrogen  atom  set  free  on 
the  decomposition  of  the  water  unites  with  the  neutral  oxygen,  forming 
hydrogen  peroxide,  which  may  naturally  liave  an  oxidizing  action.  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  of  Bach,  which  coincides  essentially  with  tJie  views  of  Eng- 
LKU  and  Wild,  oxygen  atoms  are  not  taken  up  in  autooxidation,  but  entire 
oxvgen  molecules,  which  by  the  rupture  of  the  double  bonds  of  the  oxygen 

h— 0 /O 

molecule  form  peroxide  combinations  with  the  formula,  | or  Ilh  | . 

K— O ^0 


These  can  then,  like  hydrogen  peroxide,  give  up  an  oxygen  atom  to  a dy- 
soxidizable  substance,  passing  into  normal  simple  oxides  or  B"0.  Bach' 
explains  in  this  way  the  oxidation  process  of  the  animal  body. 

Medvedew*  has  studied  the  conditions  for  the  oxidation  of  salicylalde- 
hyde  by  tissue  extracts.  He  has  found  on  oxidation  that  two  molecules  of 
the  above  aldehyde  react  with  oxygen  instead  of  one.  Ilis  investigations 
also  coincide  with  the  views  of  Bach,  Engler,  and  Wild  that  a peroxide 

//^ 


combination. 


C ir.oii.c 


0 

0 

0 


is  produced  as  intermediate  step  in  this 


oxidation. 

All  the  views  presented  thus  far  assume  a continuous  oxidation  of  the 
primary  active  substance.  The  view  has  also  been  suggested  that  animal 
oxidation  may  be  brought  about  by  oxygen-carriers,  i.e.,  by  bodies  which, 
without  being  oxidized  themselves,  act  in  an  analogous  manner  to  the  nitric 
oxide  in  the  manufacture  of  sulphuric  acid  by  alternately  taking  up  and 
introducing  oxygen  in  the  oxidation  of  dysoxidizable  bodies.  Traube  has 
for  a long  time  explained  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  in  this  way,  and 
he  calls  these  questionable  oxygen-carriers  oxidation  ferments.^ 

It  has  also  been  positively  proven  by  the  researches  of  Jaquet,  Sal- 
KowsKi,  Spitzeh,  Bohmanx,  Abelous  and  Biarxes,  Bertraxd,  Bor- 
QVELOT,  I)e  Bey-Paild ade,  ^Iedvedkw,  l^OHL,^  and  others,  that  in  the 


' M.  Tiiuibc,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  15,  18,  19,  22,  and  26;  Eiiglcr 
and  Wild,  ibid.,  Bd.  30;  Bach,  Le  Mouiteur  scientifique,  1897,  aud  Compt.  rend..  Tome 
124. 

- PlUiger'.s  Archiv,  Bd.  74. 

^ M.  Traube,  4'beorie  der  Fermeulwirkungen.  Berlin,  1858. 

^ Jaquet,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  29;  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissenscli.,  1892  and  1894  ; Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  147  ; Spitzer,  Pfluger’s  Archiv,  Bdd. 
60  and  67;  Spil/.cr  and  Pohmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gescllsch.,  Bd.  28;  Abelous 
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blood  and  dilTerent  tissues  of  the  animal  body,  as  also  in  plant-cells, 
substances  occur  which  have  the  property  of  causing  certain  oxidations  and 
are  therefore  called  oxidation  ferments  or  oxidases.  The  exact  knowledge 
of  the  nature  of  these  oxidation  ferments  has  been  somewhat  advanced  by 
Si’iTZER,  who  has  been  able  to  isolate  ferruginous  nucleoproteids  from 
different  animal  organs,  such  as  the  liver,  kidneys,  testicles,  pancreas, 
which  act  as  oxygen-exciters.  These  proteids,  whose  iron  Spitzer  con- 
siders of  special  importance,  readily  decompose  hydrogen  peroxide,  but  they 
may  also  be  detected  in  other  ways,  such  as  by  the  formation  of  indophenol 
from  o'-naphthol  and  paraphenyldiamin  in  the  presence  of  alkali.  It  is 
difficult  at  the  present  time  to  judge  of  the  importance  of  the  oxidation 
ferments  which  have  been  isolated  from  dead  tissues,  in  the  oxidation 
processes  of  the  living  animal  body.  Further  investigations  as  to  the 
nature  and  action  of  these  bodies  is  very  much  to  be  desired. 

Loew,‘  who  has  opposed  the  view  as  to  the  oxygen  becoming  active  with 
the  setting  free  of  oxygen  atoms,  has  sought  for  the  reason  of  the  oxidations 
in  the  active  proteid  of  the  cells.  The  active  movement  of  the  atoms 
within  the  active  proteid  molecule  is  transmitted  to  the  oxygen  and  to  the 
oxidizable  substance,  and  when  the  dissolution  of  the  molecule  has  proceeded 
to  a certain  point  the  oxidation  occurs  by  the  chemical  affinity.  This 
oxidation  is  according  to  Loew  a catalysis,  which  shows  great  analogy  to 
the  oxidation  of  alcohol  under  the  influence  of  platinum-black. 

ScHMiEDEBERG,"'  wlio  also  denies  the  supposition  that  the  oxygen 
becomes  active,  is  of  the  view  that  the  tissue  by  the  mediation  of  the  oxida- 
tions do  not  increase  the  oxidizing  activity  of  the  oxygen,  but  more  probably 
act  on  the  oxidizing  substances,  making  them  more  accessible  to  oxidation. 

The  many  different  views  in  regard  to  the  oxidation  processes  show  us 
strikingly  how  little  positive  is  known  about  these  processes.  The  occur- 
rence of  numerous  intermediary  decomposition  products  in  the  animal  body 
teaches  us  that  the  oxidations  of  the  constituents  of  the  body  are  not  in- 
stantaneous and  sudden,  but  take  place  step  by  step,  and  hand  in  hand  with 
cleavages.  Most  investigators  are  agreed  that  these  decompositions  are 
similar  to  certain  oxidations  studied  by  Drechsel’  outside  the  animal 
body,  where  oxidations  and  reductions  in  quick  succession  acted  together. 


cl  Biariies,  Arch,  de  physiol.  (5),  Tomes  7,  8,  and  9,  and  Compt.  rend.  soc.  biol.,  Tome 
46  ; Bertrand,  Arch,  de  phy.siol.  (5),  Tomes  8,  9,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  122,  123,  124  ; 
Bonrquelot,  Compt.  rend.  soc.  hiol..  Tome  48,  and  Compt.  rend..  Tome  123;  De  Rey- 
Pailhade.  1.  c.  ; iMedvedew,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  65  ; Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  38. 

* O.  Loew,  The  Energy  of  Living  Protoplasm.  London,  1896. 

’ Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  14. 

* Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (X.  F.),  Bdd.  22,  29,  38,  and  C.  Ludwig’s  Festschrift,  1887. 
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The  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  tlie  maimer  and  origin  of  this  coopera- 
tive action.' 

The  oxidations  in  the  animal  body  liave  long  been  designated  as  a 
combustion,  and  such  a view  is  easily  reconcilable  with  the  above-mentioned 
views.  In  combustion  in  the  ordinary  sense,  as,  for  example,  the  burning 
of  wood  or  oil,  we  mu'st  not  forget  that  the  substances  themselves  do  not 
combine  with  oxygen.  It  is  only  after  the  action  of  heat  has  decomposed 
these  bodies  to  a certain  degree  that  the  oxidation  of  the  products  of  such 
decomposition  takes  place  and  is  accomj)anied  by  the  phenomenon  of  light. 

An  important  source  of  the  living  energy  developed  in  the  body  is  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  oxidation  effected  by  oxygen  of  strong  potential  energy, 
but  CLEAVAGE  PROCESSES  are  also  important.  In  these  complicated  chemi- 
cal compounds  are  reduced  to  simpler  ones,  and  therefore  the  atoms  change 
from  a labile  equilibrium  to  a stabler  one  and  stronger  chemical  affinities 
are  satisfied,  converting  chemical  potential  energy  into  living  energy  (vl? 
viva).  The  best-known  example  of  such  a splitting  process  outside  of  the 
animal  organism  is  the  ordinary  alcoholic  fermentation  of  dextrose, 
C, 11,^0,  = 200,  -f  2C,H50,  in  which  process  heat  is  set  free.  The  animal 
body  may  also  have  a source  of  energy  in  the  cleavage  processes  which  are 
not  dependent  on  the  presence  of  free  oxygen.  The  processes  taking  place 
in  the  living  muscle  yield  an  example  of  this  kind.  A removed  muscle, 
which  gives  no  oxygen  when  in  a vacuum,  may,  as  Hermann  ’ has  shown, 
work,  at  least  for  a time,  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen,  and  give  off 
carbon  dioxide  at  the  same  time. 

We  call  cleavage  processes  which  are  accompanied  by  a decomposition  of 
water  and  then  a taking  up  of  its  constituents  hydrolytic  cleavages.  These 
cleavages,  which  play  an  important  role  within  the  animal  body,  and  which 
are  most  frequently  met  with  in  the  processes  of  digestion,  are,  for  example, 
the  transformation  of  starch  into  sugar  and  the  splitting  of  neutral  fats 
into  the  corresponding  fatty  acid  and  glycerin: 


^3^^6(^:81136^2)3  + 311,0 


Tristearin 


('3n.(0ii)^ 


Glycerin 


Stearic  acid 


As  a rule  the  hydrol3ffic  cleavage  processes  as  they  occur  in  the  animal 
body  may  be  performed  outside  of  it  by  means  of  higher  temperatures  with 
or  without  the  simultaneous  action  of  acids  or  alkalies.  Considering  the 
two  above-mentioned  examples,  we  know  that  starch  is  converted  into 
sugar  when  it  is  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  and  also  that  the  fats  are  split 
into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  on  heating  them  with  caustic  alkalies  or  by 
the  action  of  superheated  steam.  The  heat  or  the  chemical  reagents  which 


' See  M.  Nencki,  Arcli.  des  sciences  biol.  de  St.  Petersbonrg,  Tome  1,  p.  483. 
* Untersucbungeii  ilber  den  Stoffweclisel  der  Muskeln.  Berlin,  1867. 
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are  used  for  tlie  performance  of  these  reactions  would  cause  immediate 
death  if  applied  to  the  living  system.  Consequently  the  animal  organism 
must  have  other  means  at  its  disposal  which  act  similarly,  hut  in  such  a 
manner  that  they  may  work  without  endangering  the  life  or  normal  consti- 
tution of  the  tissues.  Such  means  have  been  recognized  in  the  so-called 
unorganized  ferments  or  enzymes. 

Alcoholic  fermentation,  as  well  as  other  processes  of  fermentation  and 
putrefaction,  is  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  living  organisms,  ferment 
fungi  and  splitting  fungi  of  different  kinds.  The  ordinary  view,  according 
to  the  researches  of  Pasteur,  is  that  these  processes  are  to  he  considered  as 
phases  of  life  of  these  organisms.  The  name  organized  ferments  or  ferments 
has  been  given  to  such  micro-organisms  of  which  ordinary  yeast  is  an 
example.  However,  the  same  name  has  also  been  given  to  certain  bodies  or 
mixtures  of  bodies  of  unknown  organic  origin  which  are  products  of  the 
chemical  work  Avithin  the  cell,  and  which  after  they  are  removed  from  the 
cell  still  have  their  characteristic  action.  Such  bodies,  for  example  malt 
diastase,  rennin,  and  the  digestive  ferments,  are  capable  in  the  very  smallest 
quantity  of  causing  a decomposition  or  cleavage  in  very  considerable 
quantities  of  other  substances  without  eutering  into  permanent  chemical 
combination  with  the  decomposed  body  or  with  any  of  the  cleavage  or 
decomposition  products.  These  formless  or  unorganized  ferments  are 
generally  called  enzymes.,  according  to  Kuhne. 

A ferment  in  a more  restricted  sense  is  therefore  a living  being,  while 
an  enzyme  is  a product  of  chemical  processes  in  the  cell,  a j)roduct  Avhich 
has  an  individuality  even  without  the  cell,  and  which  may  be  active  when 
separated  from  the  cell.  The  splitting  of  invert-sugar  into  carbon  dioxide 
and  alcohol  by  fermentation  is  a fermentative  process  closely  connected  with 
the  life  of  the  yeast.  The  inversion  of  cane-sugar  is,  on  the  contrary,  an 
enzymotic  process  caused  by  one  of  the  bodies  or  mixture  of  bodies  formed 
by  the  living  ferment,  which  can  be  severed  from  this  ferment,  and  still 
remains  active  even  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  Consequently  ferments 
and  enzymes  are  capable  of  manifesting  a different  behavior  towards  certain 
chemical  reagents.  Thus  there  exist  a number  of  substances,  among  which 
we  may  mention  arsenious  acid,  phenol,  salicylic  acid,  boracic  acid,  sodium 
fluoride,  chloroform,  ether,  and  others,  which  in  certain  concentration  kill 
ferments,  but  which  do  not  noticeably  impair  the  action  of  the  enzymes. 

The  above  view  as  to  the  difference  between  ferments  and  enzymes  has 
lately  been  essentially  shaken  by  the  researches  of  E.  Buchner.'  He  has 
been  able  to  obtain  from  beer-yeast,  by  grinding  and  strong  pressure,  a cell 
fluid  rich  in  proteid  which  when  introduced  into  a solution  of  a fermentable 


' E.  Buchner, ‘‘Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  30  and  31  ; E.  Buchner  and 
Rapp,  ibid.,  Bd.  31. 
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sugar  caused  a violent  fermentation.  The  objections  suggested  from 
several  sides  that  the  fluid  expressed  still  contained  dissolved  living  cell 
substance  has  been  answered  by  several  important  observations  made  by 
E.  and  II.  Buciinek.'  Among  these  observations  we  must  mention  the 
following:  The  active  constituent  of  the  cell  fluid,  zyjimse,  is  not  influenced 
in  its  action  by  either  chloroform  or  sodium  arsenite  solution  (1^), 
while  these  bodies,  on  the  contrary,  completely  destroy  the  fermentative 
action  of  the  living  yeast-cell.  The  activity  of  the  zymase  is  not  impaired 
by  quantities  of  glycerin,  which  completely  destroy  fermentation  produced 
by  means  of  the  yeast-cell.  According  to  Buchner  alcoholic  fermentation 
is  not  directly  connected  with  the  organized  structure  of  the  cell,  but  pro- 
duced by  soluble  products  secreted  by  the  cells,  or  at  least  separated 
therefrom. 

If  the  conclusions  drawn  by  Buchner  from  these  important  researches 
are  correct,  and  if,  as  is  to  be  expected,  it  can  be  applied  to  other  micro- 
organisms, then  we  can  understand  the  action  of  the  above-mentioned  anti- 
fermentative  and  anti-putrefactive  substances  in  that  they  prevent  the 
production  of  the  active  bodies  by  killing  the  cells  or  crippling  their  func- 
tions.''' 

As  the  enzymes  may  act  outside  of  the  cell,  i.e.,  extracellular,  still  this 
does  not  preclude  the  possibility  that  we  may  also  have  enzymes  which 
develop  their  action  within  the  cell  and  are  therefore  intracellular.  As  an 
example  of  such  an  enzyme  we  may  mention  the  enzyme  existing  in  the 
micrococcus  ure*,  which  has  the  power  of  decomposing  urea,  and  also 
another  enzyme,  produced  by  a bacterium,  which  decomposes  calcium 
formate  into  calcium  carbonate,  carbon  dioxide,  and  hydrogen. 

It  is  doubtful,  indeed  highly  improbable,  whether  it  has  been  possible 
up  to  the  present  time  to  isolate  any  enzyme  in  a pure  state.  Therefore 
the  nature  of  the  enzymes  and  their  elementary  composition  are  unknown. 
Such  as  have  been  obtained  thus  far  appear  to  be  nitrogenized  and  to  be 
similar  in  some  degree  to  proteid  bodies.  The  enzymes  are  considered  as 
proteid  bodies  by  many  investigators,  but  this  opinion  has  not  sufficient 
foundation.  It  is  indeed  true  that  the  enzymes  isolated  by  certain  investi' 
gators  act  like  genuine  proteid  bodies;  but  it  is  undecided  whether  or  not 
the  products  isolated  in  these  instances  were  pure  enzymes  or  were  com- 
posed of  enzymes  contaminated  with  proteids. 


> H.  Buchner,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Gcsellscli.  f :\rorpliol.  u.  Physiol,  in  Miinchen,  Bd. 
13,  1897,  Heft  1,  Avhich  also  contains  the  ciisri;-ii  n on  tliis  topic.  See  also  Slavenlnigcn, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Cheni.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30. 

’ The  recent  works  on  Ihis  disputed  question  may  be  found  by  referring  to  Abeles, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chein.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  31  ; Buchner  and  Kapp,  ibid.,  Bd.  33;  “Wro- 
blewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiologic,  Bd,  12. 
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The  enzymes  may  be  extracted  from  the  tissues  by  means  of  water  or 
glycerin,  especially  by  the  latter,  which  forms  very  stable  solutions  and 
conse(piently  serves  as  a means  of  extracting  them.  The  enzymes, 
generally  speaking,  do  not  appear  to  be  diffusible.  They  are  readily  carried 
down  witli  other  substances  when  these  precipitate  in  a finely  divided  state, 
and  this  property  is  extensively  taken  advantage  of  in  the  preparation  of 
pure  enzymes.'  The  property  of  many  enzymes  of  decomposing  hydrogen 
peroxide  is,  according  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  not  dependent  upon  the  enzyme, 
but  is  caused  by  the  contamination  of  the  enzyme  with  constituents  from 
the  j)rotoplasm.  This  coincides  with  the  observations  of  Jacousen"  on 
emulsin,  pancreas  enzyme,  and  diastase,  that  the  catalytic  pro]>erty  may  be 
destroyed  by  proper  means  without  diminishing  the  specific  enzymotic 
action.  The  continued  heating  of  their  solutions  above  -f-  80'^  (J.  generally 
destroys  most  of  the  enzymes.  In  the  dry  state,  however,  certain  enzymes 
may  be  heated  to  100°  or  indeed  to  150°-160°  C.  without  losing  their 
power.  The  enzymes  are  precipitated  from  their  solutions  by  alcohol. 

AVe  have  no  characteristic  reactions  for  the  enzymes  in  general,  and  each 
enzyme  is  characterized  by  its  specific  action  and  by  the  conditions  under 
which  it  operates.  But  it  must  be  stated  that,  however  the  different 
enzymes  may  vary  in  action,  they  all  seem  to  have  this  in  common,  that  by 
their  presence  an  impulse  is  given  to  split  more  complicated  combinations 
into  simpler  ones,  whereby  the  atoms  arrange  themselves  from  an  unstable 
equilibrium  into  a more  stable  one,  chemical  tension  is  transformed  into 
living  force,  and  new  products  are  formed  with  lower  heat  of  combustion 
than  the  original  substance.  The  presence  of  water  seems  to  be  a necessary 
factor  in  the  perfection  of  such  decompositions,  and  the  chemical  process 
seems  to  consist  in  the  taking  up  of  the  elements  of  water. 

The  action  of  the  enzymes  may  be  markedly  influenced  by  external  con- 
ditions. The  reaction  of  the  liquid  is  of  special  importance.  Certain 
enzymes  act  only  in  acid,  others,  and  the  majority,  on  the  contrary,  act  only 
in  neutral  or  alkaline  liquids.  Certain  of  them  act  in  very  faintly  acid  as 
well  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  solutions,  but  best  at  a specific  reaction.  The 
temperature  exercises  also  a very  imj^ortant  influence.  In  general  the 
activity  of  enzymes  increases  to  a certain  limit  with  the  temperature.  This 
limit  is  not  always  the  same,  but  depends,  like  the  destructive  action  of 
liigh  temperatures,  essentially  upon  the  quantity  of  enzyme  and  other  con- 
ditions.’ The  products  of  the  enzymotic  processes  exercise  a retarding 


' Hi  iicke,  AVieiier  Sitzungsbericlit,  Bd.  43.  1861. 

’ Al.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlelire.  Leipzig,  1892 .Jacobseu,  Zeilscbr.  f.  idiysiol. 
Chemie,  Bd.  16,  S.  340. 

2 Tammanii,  Zuitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  S.  371  ; Pugliesie,  Pflugcr’s  Arch., 
Bd.  69. 
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intliience  in  proportion  as  they  uccaninlatc.  Additions  of  various  kinds 
may  have  a retarding  and  others  an  accelerating  action.' 

An  enzyme  considered  in  the  proper  sense  is  one  wliicli  has  tlie  property 
of  producing  liydrolytic  cleavage.  Tlie  three  most  important  groups  of 
these  are  the  amylolijtic  or  diastatic,  the  proleohjtic  or  those  converting 
proteids  into  soluble  modifications,  and  the  steatolytic  or  fat-splitting 
enzymes.  Inveiiin,  which  splits  disaccharides  into  monosaccharides, 
belongs  to  the  true  enzymes,  also  the  nrea-  splittmg  and  glucoside-splittiny 
enzymes,  which  occur  esjiecially  in  higher  plants.  Tha  2)roteid-coagulating 
enzymes  occupy  a special  position  amongst  the  enzymes.  The  mode  of 
action  of  these  enzymes,  amongst  which  we  reckon  chymosin  (rennin),  or 
casein-coagulating,  and  fibrin  ferment,  or  blood-coagulating,  is  still  less 
known  than  the  others.  It  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  we  here  also 
have  to  deal  with  a hydrolytic  cleavage,  but  still  this  has  not  been  positively 
confirmed. 

We  are  still  in  the  dark  in  regard  to'the  manner  in  which  these  enzymes 
act.  Starting  with  the  assumjition  that  when  the  free  ions  are  set  free  by 
the  action  of  enzymes  the  electrical  conductivity  of  the  water  must  be  raised, 
0.  Xasse''  experimented  with  soluble  starch,  partly  boiled  and  partly 
unboiled,  and  diastase,  and  determined  the  resistance  according  to  Kohl- 
rausch’s  method  and  observed  a considerable  increase  in  the  conductivity 
of  the  active  diastase  solutions.  The  enzymes  by  their  action  show  in  many 
regards  a great  similarity  to  so-called  catalytic  or  contact  action,  and  it  is 
the  generally  accepted  view  that  the  enzyme  action  consists  of  a transfer  of 
movement  to  the  substance  to  be  split. 

As  above  stated,  the  enzymes  are  of  great  importance  for  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  digestive  tract,  but  we  have  to  add  that  the 
results  of  their  action  are  greatly  complicated  by  processes  of  putrefaction 
which  take  place  in  the  intestine  at  the  same  time,  and  which  are  caused  by 
micro-organisms.  Micro-organisms  therefore  exercise  a certain  influence  on 
the  physiological  processes  .of  the  animal  body.  These  organisms,  when 
they  enter  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  and  develop  and  increase,  are  of  the 
greatest  pathological  importance,  and  modern  bacteriology  in  relation  to  the 
doctrine  of  infectious  diseases,  founded  by  Pasteur  and  Kocn,  gives 
efficient  testimony  to  these  facts. 

Putrefaction  caused  within  the  animal  fluids . and  tissues  by  lower 
organisms  may  j)roduce,  among  others,  combinations  of  a basic  nature. 
Such  bodies  were  first  found  by  Selmi  in  human  cadavers,  and  called  by 
him  cadaver  alkaloids  or  ptomaines.  These  ptomaines,  which  have  been 


' Fermi  and  Pernossi,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  18.  An  index  of  the  literature  on 
enzymes  may  be  found  v.  in  Moraczewski,  PflUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

’ Rostocker  Ztg.,  1894. 
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isolated  from  cadavers  and  some  from  putrefying  proteid  mixtures,  have 
been  closely  studied  by  Selmi,  Buieger,  and  Gautier  ' and  are  considered 
as  products  of  chemical  processes  caused  by  putrefaction  microbes.  The 
first  ptomaine  to  be  analyzed  was  colliding  obtained  by  Nencki,’ 

on  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin  with  pancreas.  Since  then  many  jrtomaines 
have  been  analyzed  by  Gautier  and  especially  by  Brieger.  Certain  of 
the  ptomaines  originate  undoubtedly  from  lecithin  and  other  so-called 
extractives  of  the  tissues,  but  the  majority  seem  to  be  derived  from  the 
jrrotein  substances  by  decomposition. 

Some  ptomaines,  although  all  belong  to  the  aliphatic  series,  contain 
oxygen,  and  others  are  free  from  oxygen.  The  majority  of  the  true 
ptomaines  belong  to  the  latter  group.  Most  of  the  ptomaines  isolated  by 
Brieger  are  diamines  or  com|>ounds  derived  from  the  same,  xirnongst  the 
diamines  we  have  two,  cadaverin,  or  pentamethylendiamin,  , and 

2nitrescin^  or  tetramethylendiamin,  , which  are  of  special  interest 

because  they  have  been  found  in  the  intestinal  tract  and  urine  in  certain 
pathological  conditions,  namely,  cholera  and  cystinnria.’  Some  of  the 
ptomaines  are  exceedingly  poisonous,  while  others  are  not.  The  poisonous 
ones  are  called  toxines,  according  to  the  suggestion  of  Brieger. 

The  formation  of  such  toxines  in  the  decompositions  caused  by  putrefac- 
tive microbes  makes  it  probable  that  the  lower  organisms  acting  in  infectious 
diseases  also  produce  poisonous  substances  which  may  cause  by  their  action 
the  symptoms  or  complications  of  the  disease.  Brieger,  who  has  become 
prominent  by  his  study  of  this  subject,  has  been  able  to  isolate  from 
typhoid  cultures  a substance  called  typliotoxin^  which  has  a poisonous  action 
on  animals;  and  he  has  also  prepared  another  substance,  tetanin^  from  tlie 
amputated  arm  of  a patient  with  tetanus,  animals  inoculated  with  which  die 
exhibiting  symptoms  of  developed  tetanus. ‘ 

As  above  stated,  the  chemical  processes  in  animals  and  plants  do  not 
stand  in  opposition  to  each  other;  they  offer  differences  indeed,  but  still 
they  are  of  the  same  kind  from  a qualitative  standpoint.  Pfluger  says 
that  there  exists  a blood-relationship  between  all  living  cells  of  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  that  they  originate  from  the  same 
root;  and  if  the  unicellular  plant  organisms  can  decompose  protein  sub- 

’ Selmi,  Sulle  ptomaine  od  alalcoidi  cadaveric!  e loro  importanza  in  tossicologia. 
Bologna,  1878.  Ber.  d.  deutscli.  cliem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11.  Correspond,  by  H.  Schiff  ; — 
Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine,  Parts  1,  2,  and  3.  Berlin,  1885-1886  ; — A.  Gautier,  Traite  de 
cbiinie  appliquee  a la  pbysiologie.  Tome  2,  1873.  Compt.  rendus.  Tome  94. 

’ Ueber  die  Zersetzung  der  Gelatine,  etc.  Bern,  1876. 

* Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1887;  Baumann  and  Udransky,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  13  and  15  ; Brieger  and  Stadtbagen,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbeuscbr., 
1889. 

♦ Brieger,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  112  and  115.  Also  Sitzuugsber.  d.  Berk  Akad.  d. 
W.,  1889,  and  Berk  klim  Wocbenschr.,  1888. 
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stances  in  such  a manner  as  to  produce  poisonous  substances,  wliy  slionld 
not  the  animal  body,  which  is  only  a collection  of  cells,  be  able  to  produce 
under  physiological  conditions  similar  poisonous  substances  ? It  has  l>een 
known  for  a long  time  that  the  animal  body  possesses  this  ability  to  a great 
extent,  and  as  well-known  evidence  of  this  ability  we  may  mention  various 
nitrogenized  extractives  and  poisonous  constituents  of  the  secretions  of 
certain  animals.  Those  substances  of  basic  nature  which  are  incessantly 
and  regularly  produced  as  products  of  the  decomposition  of  the  protein 
substances  in  the  living  organism,  and  which  therefore  are  to  be  considered 
as  products  of  the  physiological  exchange  of  material,  have  been  called 
Jeucoynaines  by  Uautier *  * in  contradistinction  to  the  ptomaines  and  toxines 
produced  by  micro-organisms.  These  bodies,  *to  which  belong  several  well- 
known  animal  extractives,  were  isolated  by.  Gautier  from  animal  tissues 
such  as  the  muscles.  The  hitherto  known  leucomaines,  of  which  a few  are 
poisonous  in  small  amounts,  belong  to  the  cholin,  the  uric  acid,  and  the 
creatinin  group. 

The  leucomaines  are  considered  as  being  of  certain  importance  in  caus- 
ing disease.  It  has  been  contended  that  when  these  bodies  accumulate  on 
account  of  an  incomplete  excretion  or  oxidation  in  the  system,  an  auto- 
intoxication may  be  produced  (Bouchard^  and  others). 

The  toxines  and  the  poisonous  leucomaines  are,  however,  neither  the 
only  nor  the  most  active  poison  produced  by  the  plant  or  animal  cell. 
Later  investigations  have  shown  that  certain  plants  as  well  as  animals  can 
produce  proteids  which  are  exceedingly  poisonous.  Such  poisonous  proteids 
have,  for  example,  been  isolated  from  the  jequirity  and  castor  beans,  as  also 
from  the  venom  of  snakes,  spiders,  and  other  animals.  The  toxic  proteids 
produced  by  pathogenic  micro-organisms  are  of  special  interest.  Bodies 
have  been  isolated  from  the  cultures  of  various  pathogenic  microbes  which 
are  exceedingly  poisonous  and  which  reproduce  the  symptoms  of  infection 
more  exactly  than  the  toxines.  These  bodies,  whose  proteid  nature  is  still 
questioned,  have  been  called  foxalhwiins  by  Brieger  and  Frankel. 

It  is  of  great  interest  that  we  know  also  of  proteid  bodies  such  as  the 
so-called  cdexines  in  the  blood-serum,  which  have  a germicidal  or  bacteri- 
cidal action.  On  the  other  hand  we  also  have  bodies  of  an  alleged  proteid 
nature  which  produce  an  immunity  in  the  animal  body  against  infection 
with  a certain  microbe  or  protection  against  the  poison  produced  by  the 
same  microbe,  so-called  antitoxins.  The  great  importance  of  these  observa- 
tions is  apparent,  but  as  it  is  not  within  the  range  of  this  book  we  will  not 
further  discuss  the  subject. 


' Bull.  soc.  cbirn.,  43,  and  A.  Gautier,  Sur  les  alcaloi’des  derives  de  la  destruction 
bacterienne  ou  physiologique  des  tissiis  animaux.  Paris,  1886. 

* Bouchard,  l.e^ons  sur  Ics  aulo-iiitoxications  dans  les  maladies.  Paris,  1887. 
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THE  PROTEIN  SUBSTANCES. 

The  chief  msss  of  the  organic  constituents  of  animal  tissues  consists  of 
amorphous,  nitrogenized,  very  complex  bodies  of  high  molecular  weight. 
These  bodies,  which  are  either  proteids  in  a special  sense  or  bodies  nearly 
related  thereto,  take  first  rank  among  the  organic  constituents  of  the  animal 
body  on  account  of  their  great  abundance.  For  this  reason  they  are  classed 
together  in  a special  group  which  has  received  the  name  'protein  group 
(from  Ttpcorevo,  I -am  the  first,  or  take  the  first  place).  The  bodies 
belonging  to  these  several  groups  are  called  protein  substances,  although  in 
a few  cases  the  proteid  bodies  in  a special  sense  are  designated  by  the  same 
name. 

The  several  substances  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  and 

oxygen.  The  majority  contain  also  sulphur,  a few  phosjjhorus,  and  a few 
also  iron.  Copper,  iodine,  and  bromine  have  been  found  in  some  few  cases. 
On  heating  the  protein  substances  they  gradually  decompose,  producing 
infiammable  gases,  ammoniacal  compounds,  carbon  dioxide,  water,  nitrogen- 
ized bases,  as  well  as  many  other  bodies,  and  at  the  same  time  they  emit  a 
strong  odor  of  burnt  horn  or  wool.  On  deep  cleavage  with  acids  they  all 
yield,  beside;  nitrogenous  bases,  abundance  of  monoamido  acids  of  different 
kinds.’ 

It  is  at  present  impossible  to  decide  on  a classification  of  the  protein 
substances  based  upon  their  properties,  reactions,  and  constitution,  as  well 
as  upon  their  solubilities  and  precipitations,  corresponding  to  the  demands 
of  science.  The  best  classification  is  perhaps  the  following  systematic 
summary  of  the  better  known  and  studied  animal  protein  substances,  due 
chiefiy  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Drechsel.’ 


' According  to  the  view  generally  accepted  up  to  the  present  time  only  those  sub- 
stances are  called  true  proteins  which  also  yielded  monoamido  acids  on  cleavage.  The 
protamins  will  therefore  be  discussed  as  an  appendix  to  the  protein  substances. 

* See  “ Eiweisskorper,”  Ladenburg’s  Handwbrterbuch  derCheraie,  Bd.  3,  S.  534-589, 
which  gives  a very  complete  summary  of  the  literature  of  protein  substances  up  to  1885. 
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TUB  PROTEIN  SUBSTANCES. 


Globulins . 


I.  Simple  Proteids  or  Albuminous  Bodies. 

Seralbumin.) 

Albumins Ovalbumin^ 

Lactalbumin. 

Fibrinogen^ 

My  0 sill) 

Musculiii) 

Crystallin. 

( Casein. 

Nucleo-albumins { ^ . ,, 

( Ovovitellin  {?),  and  others. 

{ Acid  albuminate. 

( Alkali  albuminate. 

Albumoses  (and  Peptones). 

Fibriii) 

Proteids  coagulated  by  heat,  and  others. 


Coagulated  Proteids . . . 


Haemoglobins. 


Glycoproteids 


Nucleoproteids. 


II.  Compound  Proteids. 

Mucins  and  Mucinoi^s 
Hyalogens, 

• • • • i Amyloid) 

Iclithuliii)  and  others. 

^ Helicoproteid. 

^ Nucleohistoii) 

< Cytoglobin,  and  others. 


III.  Albumoids  or  Albuminoids. 

Keratin. 

Elastin. 

Collagen. 

Reticulin. 

(Fibroin,  Sericin,  Cornein,  Spongin,  Conchiolin,  Byssus,  and  others.') 

To  this  summary  must  be  added  that  we  often  find  in  the  investigations 
of  animal  fiuids  and  tissues  protein  substances  which  do  not  coincide  with 
the  above  scheme,  or  do  so  only  with  difficulty.  At  the  same  time  it  must 
be  remarked  that  bodies  will  be  found  which  seem  to  rank  between  the 
different  groups,  hence  it  is  very  difficult  to  sharply  divide  these  groups. 

' The  classification  of  the  proteins  is  a very  dilficult  task,  and  no  one  has  up  to  the 
present  time  been  able  to  suggest  such  a classification  free  from  exceptions.  Under  these 
circumstances,  and  as  it  appears  desirable  not  to  enlarge  upon  the  existing  uncertainty  of 
the  nomenclature  in  use,  the  author  considers  it  unnecessary  to  change  the  above  sum- 
mary. In  regard  to  other  classifications,  see  Neumeister,  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem., 
2.  Aufl.,  1897,  and  Wroblewski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30. 
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I,  Simple  Proteids  or  Albuminous  Bodies. 

The  simple  proteids  are  never-failing  constituents  of  the  animal  and 
Tegetable  organisms.  They  are  especially  found  in  the  animal  body,  where 
they  form  the  solid  constituents  of  the  muscles,  glands,  and  the  blood- 
serum,  and  they  are  so  generally  distributed  that  there  are  only  a few 
animal  secretions  and  excretions,  sncli  as  the  tears,  perspiration,  and  perhaps 
urine,  in  which  they  are  entirely  absent  or  only  occur  as  traces. 

All  albuminous  bodies  contain  carbon,  hydrogen,  nitrogen,  oxygen,  and 
sulphur  ; ‘ a few  contain  also  2)liosphorus.  Iron  is  generally  found  in  traces 
in  their  ash,  and  it  seems  to  be  a regular  constituent  of  a certain  group  of 
the  albuminous  bodies,  namely,  the  nucleo-albumins.  The  composition  of 
the  dilTerent  albuminous  bodies  varies  a little,  but  the  variations  are  within 
relatively  close  limits.  For  the  better  studied  animal  proteids  the  following 
composition  of  the  ash-free  substance  has  been  given: 


C 50.(5  — 54.5  per  cent. 

II.  6.5  — 7.3 

X 15.0  —17.6 

8 0.3  — 2.2 

P 0.42—  0.85  ‘•' 

0 . 21.50  — 23.50  •• 


A part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteid  molecule  is  easily  split  off  as 
ammonia  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (Xasse).  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid 
on  protein  substances  only  a very  small  part,  1-2  p.m.,  of  the  nitrogen 
is  expelled,  showing  that  only  a small  part  thereof  exists  as  amido  groups  in 
the  protein  molecule.’  Hausmakn’  has  conducted  investigations  to  show 
the  distribution  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  proteid  molecule.  After  boiling  with 
hydrochloric  acid  he  determined  the  amid  nitrogen  determinable  as  ammonia 
(a),  then  the  nitrogen  of  the  diamido  bodies  precipitable  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid  (b),  and  the  non-precipitable  nitrogen  of  the  monamido  acids. 
He  found  the  following  percentages  of  the  total  nitrogen: 


a 

b 

c 

In  crystallized  ovalbumin . . 

. . 8.53 

21.33 

67.80 

“ seralbumin 

. . 8.90 

24.95 

68.28 

casein 

. 13.37 

11.71 

75.98 

gelatin 

. 1.61 

35.83 

62.56 

' An  exception  is  found  in  the  inycoprotein  of  putrefaction  bacteria  and  the  anthrax- 
protein  of  the  anthrax  bacillus,  which  are  sulphur-free  proteids.  See  Neucki  and 
Schaffer,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  20  (N.  F.),  and  Neucki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  17. 

See  Nasse,  Plluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  G ; Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29  ; 
Schiff,  ibid.,  S.  1354,  and  O.  Loew,  Chemiker  Zeit.,  1896. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
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He  found  approximately  1-2^  amid  nitrogen  in  true  proteids,  wliicli 
is  in  accordance  with  tlie  results  of  other  investigators.  A part  of 
the  sulphur  separates  as  potassium  or  sodium  sulphide  on  boiling  with 
caustic  potash  or  soda,  and  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate  (Fleitmann", 
Danilewsky,  KiiuoEii,  Fr.  Schulz').  What  remains  can  only  be 
detected  after  fusing  with  nitre  and  sodium  carbonate  and  testing  for 
sulphates.  The  relationship  between  the  sul])hur  split  off  by  alkali  to  that 
not  split  off  is  different  in  various  proteids.  In  most  proteids  thus  far 
investigated  the  quantity  of  sulphur  which  can  be  split  off  amounts  to  a 
little  less  than  one  half  of  the  total  sulphur  (Schulz).  The  proteid 
molecule  therefore  contains  at  least  2 atoms  of  sulphur.  Tlie  molecular 
weight  of  the  proteids  is  hard  to  determine  accurately,  and  the  results  given 
for  the  same  proteid,  by  various  investigators,  are  often  contradictory. 
The  molecular  weight  is  generally  very  high.  For  the  alkali  albuminate, 
in  whose  formation  from  native  proteid  a part  of  the  nitrogen  and  sulphur 
is  split  off,  Lieberkuhx  has  given  the  formula  In  regard 

to  the  elementary  formulae  of  proteids  see  Schmiei)ERERG.“ 

The  constitution  of  the  proteid  bodies,  notwithstanding  numerous 
investigations,  is  still  unknown.  By  heating  proteids  with  barium  hydrate 
and  water  in  sealed  tubes  at  150°-200°  C.  for  several  days,  Schutzex- 
BERGER^  obtained  a number  of  products  among  which  were  ammonia, 
carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and,  as  chief  product,  a mixture  of 
amido-acids.  This  mixture  contained,  besides  a little  tyrosin  and  a few 
other  bodies,  chiefly  acids  of  the  series  C„Il2„_^iN 0,  {leucines)  and 
ChII^ji-iXO,  {leuceines).  The  leucines  and  leuceines  are  formed  from  more 
complicated  substances,  with  the  general  formula  , by  hydrolytic 

splitting.  These  substances  are  called  glncoproteins  by  Schutzexberger 
on  account  of  their  sweet  taste.  The  sulphur  of  the  proteids  yields 
sulphites.  The  three  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  ammonia, 
are  formed  in  the  same  relative  proportion  as  in  the  decomposition  of  urea 
and  oxamid;  therefore  Schutzenberger  suggests  that  perhaps  proteid 
may  be  considered  as  a very  complex  ureid  or  oxamid.  Such  a conclusion 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  above  decomposition  processes  for  several 
reasons. 

On  fusing  proteids  with  caustic  alkali,  ammonia,  methyl-mercaptan, 
and  other  volatile  products  are  generated;  also  leucin,  from  which  then 
volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  valerianic  acid,  and  also  butyric 

‘ Fleitmann,  Annal.  cler  Cliein.  unci  Plnniu.,  Bel.  G6  ; Danilew.sky,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbj'- 
siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ; Kriiger,  Pfliiger’s  Ardiiv,  Bd.  43  ; F.  Scliulz,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol. 
Chein.,  Bd.  2o.  See  also  Suter,  ibid.,  Bd.  20,  and  Dreclisel,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd. 
10,  S.  529,  in  regard  lo  forms  of  binding  of  the  sulphur. 

’ Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  39. 

^ Annal.  de  Cliim.  et  Phys.  (.5),  10,  and  Bull.  soc.  chim.,  23  and  24. 
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acid,  are  formed;  and  tyrosin,  from  which  later  phenol,  indol,  and  skatol 
are  produced.  On  boiling  with  mineral  acids  (or  still  better  by  boiling 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride,  IIlasiwetz  and  IlAHKiniANX '), 
the  proteids  yield  amido-acids,  such  as  leucin,  aspartic  acid,  glutamic  acid, 
and  tyrosin  (and  from  vegetable  albumin  Schulze  and  Bakbieri^  obtained 
^f-pbenylamidopropionic  acid),  also  sulpburetted  hydrogen,  ethyl  sulphide 
(Drechsel“),  leucinimid,^  ammonia,  and  nitrogenous  bases  (Dreciisel). 

Amongst  tlie  bases  obtained  by  Dreciisel''  from  casein,  and  by  his 
pupils  E.  Fischer,  M.  Siegfried,  and  S.  Hedin  from  other  proteids  and 
gelatin  on  boiling  ivith  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride,  we  have  one 
having  the  formula  or  CJIjjlSljO  -(-  H,0,  which  seems  to  be 

homologous  to  creatin  or  creatinin  and  called  lysatin  or  hjsatinin  by 
Dreciisel.  Another  substance,  called  lysiu^  has  the  formula 
From  its  formula  we  find  that  it  is  homologous  with  ornithin, 

(Jaffe),  which  it  resembles  in  certain  respects  (see  Appendix  to  this 
Chapter). 

Besides  these  above-mentioned  bases  Hedin  has  obtained  as  cleavage 
products  of  different  protein  substances  the  bases  arginin^  0^11, first 
isolated  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  from  etiolated  lupin  and  pumpkin  seeds 
and  also  Msfidin,  C , prepared  by  Kossel  from  protamins. 

Dreciisel  has  also  found  diamido-acetic  acid  among  the  cleavage  products 
of  casein.  On  boiling  with  baryta-water  both  lysatinin  and  arginin  yield 
urea  among  the  other  cleavage  products,  and  it  is  therefore  possible  to 
prepare  urea  from  proteid  by  hydrolysis,  without  oxidation,  making  use  of 
these  bases  as  intermediary  steps. 

On  the  cleavage  of  the  proteid,  globin,  contained  in  the  haemoglobin 
molecule,  with  hydrochloric  acid,  Proscher  ‘ was  able  to  regain  about  one 
half  of  the  carbon,  about  one  half  of  the  nitrogen,  two  thirds  of  the 
hydrogen,  and  a little  more  than  one  half  of  the  oxygen  as  tangible  cleavage 
products.  On  the  other  hand  K.  Cohm  ’ has  been  successful  in  gaining  about 
97.8^  of  the  proteid  (casein)  as  crystallizable  or  tangible  cleavage  products 
in  his  investigations  on  the  quantitative  proteid  cleavage  with  hydrochloric 


■ Aunal.  d.  Chein.  u.  Pliarin.,  Bdd.  1.59  and  169. 

^ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  16. 

* Central bl.  f.  Pliysiol.,  Bd.  10. 

■* *  See  Rittbausen,  Ber,  d.  deutscb.  cbein.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  39,  and  R.  Colin,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  23. 

‘ Sitzungsber.  d.  matli.-pbys.  Klasse  d.  k.  sacbs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissenscbaften,  1889. 
la  the  memoir  “ Der  Abbau  der  EiweissstotTe,”  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arcb.,  1891, 
Dreciisel  gives  a good  review  of  bis  own  investigations  and  of  those  of  bis  pupils, 
Fi.scber,  Siegfried,  and  Hedin.  The  literature  of  the  above-mentioned  bases  will  be 
given  ill  the  Appendix  to  this  Chapter. 

‘ Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  27. 

’ Ihid.,  Bd.  26. 
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acid.  He  approximate!}"  calculated  the  leucin  as  40-50,'^  and  the  glutamic 
acid  30^.  lie  obtained  strikingly  small  quantities  of  basic  products.  He 
also  found  (’0^  and  oxalic  acid  among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids 
with  acid. 

Proteids  are  decomposed  by  the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes  in  the 
presence  of  Avater.  First  proteid  bodies  of  lower  molecular  weight  are 
formed — albumoses  and  peptones — and  then  on  further  decomposition 
amido-acids  such  as  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  aspartic  acid.  Both  lysin, 
lysatinin,  arginin,  and  histidin  may  be  produced  on  far-reaching  decomposi- 
tion (in  tryptic  digestion).  On  the  extensive  decomposition  a chromogen 
may  also  be  formed,  which  gives  a violet  color  Avith  chlorine-  or  bromine- 
Avater.  This  chromogen,  Avh'ich  is  formed  in  all  far-reaching  decompositions 
of  proteids  Avhere  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed,  is  chWed  protcinochromogeu 
by  Stadelmanx,  and  trijptoplum  by  Xeuaikistek.  Xexcki  ‘ considers  this 
chromogen  as  the  mother-substance  of  various  animal  ])igments. 

A great  many  substances  are  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids. 
First  the  same  bodies  us  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  by  means  of 
})roteolytic  enzymes  are  produced,  and  then  a further  decomposition  occurs 
Avith  the  formation  of  a large  number  of  bodies  belonging  to  both  the 
aliphatic  and  aromatic  series.  Belonging  to  the  first  series  Ave  have 
ammonium  salts  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  caproic,  valerianic,  and 
butyric  acids,  also  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  methane,  hydrogen, 
sulphuretted  hydrogen,  methyl-mercaptan,  and  others.  The  ptomaines  also 
belong  to  these  products  and  are  jArobably  formed  by  very  different  chemical 
processes  or  even  syntheses. 

E.  Salkoavski  divides  the  putrefactive  products  of  the  aromatic  series 
into  three  groups:  (a)  the  phenol  group,  to  which  tyrosin,  the  aromatic 
oxy-acids,  phenol,  and  cresol  belong;  {b)  the  phenyl  grouj),  including 
phenylacetic  acid  and  phenylpropionic  acid;  and  lastly  (c)  the  indol  group, 
which  includes  indol,  skatol,  and  skatolcarbonic  acid.  These  various 
aromatic  products  are  formed  during  the  putrefaction  AA'ith  access  of  air. 
Xexcki  and  Boa-et^  obtained  only  p.-oxyphenylpropionic  acid,  plienvl- 
])ropionic  acid,  and  skatolacetic  acid  on  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  by 
anaerobic  schizomycetes  in  the  absence  of  oxygen.  These  three  acids  are 
produced  by  the  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  corresponding  amido- 
acid,  namely,  tyrosin,  phenylamidopropionic  acid,  and  skatolamidoacetic 
acid,  and  these  three  last-mentioned  amido-acids  exist,  according  to 
Xexcki,  preformed  in  the  proteid  molecule. 

' Sladelmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26;  Neumeister,  ibid.,  Bd.  26,  S.  329  ; 
Nencki,  Schweizer.  Wocbenschr.  f.  Pliarmacie,  1891,  and  Ber.  d.  deutacli.  chem.  Ge- 
sellscli.,  Bd.  28. 

’ Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  S.  215  ; Nencki  mid  Bovet,  Monats- 
hefl.  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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On  distillation  with  sulphuric  acid  the  proteids  yield  a little  furfurol, 
which  indicates  the  presence  of  a carbohydrate  group  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cule. According  to  Pavy  even  a car boh}ul rate,  which  he  considers  as 
animal  gum,  can  be  split  olf  from  ovalbumin,  and  from  this  a reducing  sub- 
stance is  formed  on  boiling  with  an  acid.  This  so-called  carbohydrate  is, 
according  to  Weydemanx,  certainly  a nitrogenous  substance,  but  Pavy  has 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  reducing  substance  directly  from  ovalbumin  by 
boiling  with  acid,  and  has  prepared  an  osazon  therefrom.  This  osazon, 
whose  melting-point  is  182°-185°,  has  been  prepared  by  Kr.ywkow’  from 
certain  other  proteids,  and  lie  therefore  concludes  that  the  carbohydrate 
group  of  the  various  proteids  is  the  same.  The  fact  that  a reducing  carbo- 
hydrate can  be  split  off  from  certain  proteids,  although  small  in  amount, 
has  been  positively  confirmed.  Tiie  splitting  off  of  a carbohydrate  is  not 
possible  from  several  pure  proteids,  such  as  casein,  vitellin,  myosin,  and 
fibrinogen.  Up  to  the  present  time  it  has  been  possible  only  Avhen  impure 
proteids,  such  as  fibrin,  or  mi.vtures  of  various  protein  substances,  such  as 
lactalbumin,  ovalbumin,  or  seralbumin  were  used.  As  example  we  may  state 
that  Spenzer,  as  well  as  K.  Morxer,  was  unable  to  prepare  a reducing 
carbohydrate  from  specially  purified  ovalbumin,  while  other  investigators 
claim  to  have  obtained  said  substance.  This  circumstance  can  j^erhaps  be 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  egg-albumin  is  a mixture  of  several  sub- 
stances, among  which  is  a glycoproteid,  which  has  been  prepared  in  a crystal- 
line state  from  ovalbumin  by  IIofmeister.''  The  important  question 
whether  a carbohydrate  group  can  be  split  off  from  pure  proteids  not 
contaminated  with  glycoproteids  requires  further  proof. 

Eichholz  ^ has  prepared  an  osazon  from  ovalbumin,  which  has  a melting- 
point  of  202°-206°,  while  he  was  unable  to  prepare  an  osazon  from  either 
casein  or  seralbumin.  Osazons  have  been  prepared  by  Blumextiial  and 
Meyer ^ from  ovalbumin  and  also  from  the  proteid  of  the  yolk  by  boiling 
with  acids.  The  osazon  from  the  yolk  had  a melting-point  of  203°  and  was 
laevo-rotatory,  while  that  from  ovalbumin  melted  at  200°-205°  and  showed 
no  positive  laevo-rotatory  power.  These  investigators  do  not  consider  the 
carbohydrate  split  off  as  an  integral  constituent  of  the  proteid  molecule. 
They  rather  consider  the  proteids  yielding  carbohydrates  as  glycoproteids, 
and  this  view  is  also  accepted  by  Eichholz.  J.  Seemaxx  ^ obtained  9^ 

' Pfvvy,  The  Physiology  of  the  Carbohydrates.  London,  1894 Weydeinami, 
“Ueber  den  sog.  thierische  Guninii,”  etc.  Inaug. -Dissert.  Marburg,  1896  Kraw- 
kow,  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 

Speuzer,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24  ; MOrner,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7; 
Hofmeisler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  S.  169. 

* Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

* Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  32. 

® Boas’  Arch.  f.  Verdauungskrankhciten,  Bd.  4. 
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reducing  substance,  calculated  as  dextrose,  from  ovalbumin.  According  to 
]\lULLEu\s  method  he  was  able  to  })repare  the  liydrochloric  acid  com- 
bination of  this  substance  in  question.  From  this  behavior  he  draws  the 
conclusion  that  carbohydrates  split  olT  by  the  action  of  acid  are  identical 
with  the  nitrogenous  carbohydrate  derivative  glucosamine,  obtained  by  him 
from  ovomucoid,  and  by  Muu.ku  from  mucin. 

On  boiling  with  barium  hydrate,  or  also  in  pepsin  digestion,  Frankel  ' 
has  split  olT  a nitrogenous  substance  from  purified  ovalbumin  which  gave 
neither  a reaction  with  j\Iillox’s  reagent  nor  the  Biuret  reaction.  It  is 
readily  soluble  in  water  and  dextro-rotatory.  It  does  not  directly  reduce 
copper  or  bismuth  salts,  but  does  strongly  reduce  them  on  previously  boiling 
with  acid.  The  elementary  analysis  indicates  the  formula  «(CpII/)^.]S'II,) 
-f  11,0,  where  n is  generally  represented  by  2.  Franker  considers  it  as  a 
derivative  of  a biose  and  calls  \t albamin'"  jirovisionally.  He  considers 
a chitosamin,  which  stands  in  close  relationship  to  the  osamin  prepared  by 
Muller  and  See:mann  from  rnnein  and  ovomucoid,  as  the  basis  of  this 
body. 

In  marked  contrast  to  all  of  these  observations  we  have  the  communica- 
tion of  0.  Weiss.’  According  to  Payy’s  alkali  method  he  obtained  a 
substance  containing  1.8^  nitrogen,  which  yielded  a reducing  substance 
after  boiling  with  acid.  This  reducing  substance  gave  an  osazon  having  a 
melting-point  of  179°-191°.  According  to  Weiss  it  is  crystallizable  methyl 
pentose  with  a melting-point  of  91°-93°  and  isomeric  with  rhamnose. 

B\'  Ihe  oxidaliou  of  proteids  iu  acid  solutions,  volatile  fatty  acids,  tlu-ir  aldehydes, 
nitriles,  ketones,  as  well  as  benzoic  acid  are  obtained,  also  hydrocyanic  acid  by  oxidizing 
wdtb  potassium  diebroraate  and  acid.  Nitric  acid  gives  various  nitro-products,  such  as 
xanthoproteic  acid  (van  deh  Pants),  trinitroalbvimin  (Loew)  or  oxynitroalbumin, 
nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  others.  With  atpia  regia  funiaric  acid,  oxalic  acid,  cblorazol,  and 
other  bodies  are  produced.  By  the  action  of  bromine  under  strong  pressure  a large 
number  of  derivatives  are  obtained,  such  as  bromanil  and  tribromacetic  acid,  bromo- 
form,  leucin,  leuciiiimid,  oxalic  acid,  tribromamido-benzoic  acid,  peptone,  and  bodies 
similar  to  humus. 

By  the  dry  distillation  of  proteids  we  obtain  a large  number  of  decomposition  products 
of  a disagreeable  burnt  odor,  and  a porous  glistening  ma.ss  of  carbon  containing  nitrogen 
is  left  as  a re-idue.  The  products  of  distillation  are  partly  an  alkaline  liquid  which  con- 
tains ammonium  carbonate  and  acetate,  ammonium  sulphide,  ammonium  cyanide,  an 
inflammable  oil  and  other  bodies,  and  a brown  oil  which  contains  hydrocarbons,  nitro- 
gen ized  bases  belonging  to  the  aniline  and  pyridine  series,  and  a number  of  unknown 
substances. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  all  the  products  obtained  by  the  action 
of  different  reagents  on  the  proteids,  but  from  the  above-described  decom- 
position products  from  proteids  it  is  clear  that  the  products  belong  in  part 
to  the  fatty  and  in  part  to  the  aromatic  series.  Observers  are  not  decided 
whether  one  or  more  aromatic  groups  exist  preformed  in  the  proteid  mole- 
cule, According  to  Nencki  the  proteids  contain  three  aromatic  groups  as 


* Wien.  Sitzungsber,  Math.-naturw.  Klasse,  Bd.  107,  Abth.  II  b. 
’ Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 
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mentioned  above:  the  tyrosin  (oxyplienylamidopropionic  acid),  the  plienyl- 
amidopropiouic  acid,  and  the  skatolamidoacetic  acid.  Maly,^  on  acconnt 
of  the  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  prepared  by  him,  considers  it  not  necessary 
to  recognize  more  than  one  aromatic  group  in  the  proteid  molecule. 

Bv  tlie  oxidation  of  proteid  by  means  of  potassium  permanganate,  Maly 
obtained  an  acid,  oxyprotosulphonic  acid,  C 51.21;  H G.89;  N 14.50; 
S 1.77;  0 25.54,  which  is  not  a cleavage  product  but  an  oxidation  product 
in  which  the  group  8II  is  changed  into  SO^.O!!.  This  acid  does  not  give 
the  proper  color  reaction  with  Millon’s  reagent  caused  by  aromatic 
hydroxyl  derivatives  (see  below),  nor  does  it  yield  the  ordinary  aromatic 
splitting  products  of  the  proteids.  Still  the  aromatic  group  is  not  absent, 
but  it  seems  to  be  in  another  binding  from  that  in  ordinary  proteid.  On 
oxidizing  with  potassium  tlichromate  and  acid  this  group  appears  as  benzoic 
acid,  and  on  fusing  with  alkali  benzol  is  given  off. 

On  continuous  oxidation  a new  amorphous  acid,  peroxyproteic  acid — 
C 4G.22;  H G.43;  N 12.30;  S 0.9G;  0 34.09^ — is  produced  from  the  oxy- 
protosulphonic acid.  The  peroxyproteic  acid  gives  the  Buiret  reaction,  but 
is  not  precipitated  by  most  of  the  reagents  precipitating  proteids. 

According  to  Berner  ‘ in  the  formation  of  oxyprotosulphonic  acid  not 
only  does  an  oxidation  take  place,  but  also  at  the  same  time  a deep  cleavage 
due  to  the  presence  of  alkali.  lie  was  able  to  show  the  presence  of  albu- 
moses  and  peptones  as  side  products.  These  differed  from  the  correspond- 
ing products  produced  in  digestion  by  not  yielding  any  indol  or  skatol  on 
fusing  with  potash,  by  not  giving  Millon’s  reaction,  and  not  containing 
sulphur  blackening  lead.  He  also  found  acetic  acid,  propionic  acid,  and 
butyric  acid,  and  the  presence  of  valerianic  acid  and  basic  bodies  (lysin, 
histidin)  was  shown  among  the  cleavage  products.  On  the  cleavage  of 
peroxyproteic  acid  with  baryta  he  found  the  cleavage  products  previously 
obtained  by  Maly  (with  the  exception  of  amidovalerianic  acid  and  isogly- 
cerinic  acid),  besides  also  acetic,  propionic,  butyric  acids,  benzaldehyde  and 
pyridin. 

As  in  oxidation  with  potassium  permanganate,  so  also  may  the  proteids 
be  changed  by  the  action  of  the  halogens,  namely,  so  that  they  contain  no 
sulphur  which  can  be  split  off  by  alkali,  or  give  Millon’s  reaction,  nor 
yield  tyrosin  as  a cleavage  product.  By  the  action  of  chlorine,  bromine, 
and  iodine  on  proteids  the  halogens  pass  into  more  or  less  firm  union 
with  the  proteid  (Loew,  Blum,  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Liebreciit,  Hop- 
kins and  Brook,  Hofmeister),  and  it  is  possible  to  prejiare  derivatives 


' Sitziingsber.  d.  k.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.  Wieu,  Abth.  II,  1885,  and  Abth.  II,  1888. 
Also  Monat-sluifle  f.  Cbein.,  Bdd.  6 and  9.  See  also  Bondzynski  and  Zoja,  Zeitscbr.  f. 
physiol.  Cbern.,  Bd.  19. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheiu.,  Bd.  36. 
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witli  different  but  constant  quantities  of  lialogen  according  to  the  method 
resorted  to  (IIopkixs  and  Pinkus'). 

On  the  putrefaction  of  proteids,  as  well  as  their  decomposition  by 
means  of  acids  or  alkalies  and  also  by  certain  enzymes,  among  other 
products  amido-acids  are  produced,  and  these  have  a certain  significance  for 
the  i)robable  formation  of  the  proteids.  It  is  more  than  likely  that  in  the 
synthesis  of  proteids  in  the  plant  from  the  ammonia  or  the  nitric  acid  of 
the  soil,  amido-acids  or  acid  amids,  .among  whicli  asparagin  plays  an  impor- 
tant role,  are  produced;  and  from  these  the  albuminous  bodies  are  derived 
by  the  action  of  glucose  or  other  non-nitrogenized  combinations. 

The  three  basic  bodies  lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin  are  formed,  as  shown 
by  Kossel,  as  cleavage  products  of  a group  of  bodies,  the  ])rotamins, 
which  were  first  shown  by  Miesciiek  and  then  by  Kossel  to  occur  in  fish- 
sperrn  as  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter  V).  The  protamins 
(see  Appendix  to  this  Chapter)  are  basic  bodies  which  have  some  reactions 
in  common  wdth  the  proteids,  but  which  yield  no  amido-acids  on  cleavage. 
As  they  yield  the  same  basic  products  as  proteids,  they  may,  as  suggested  by 
Kossel,  be  considered  to  a certain  extent  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proteid 
molecule,  and  the  various  proteids  may  be  derived  from  this  nucleus  by  the 
addition  of  other  atomic  groups,  monoamido  acids  and  others.’ 

The  question  as  to  the  preparation  of  proteid-like  substances  synthetically  stands  in 
close  relation  with  the  above  statements.  In  this  connection  we  must  mention  in  the 
first  place  the  researches  of  Guimaux,  and  then  Schutzenbekger  and  Pickering, Mvho 
by  the  action  of  phosphorus  pentchloride  or  peutoxide  on  various  amido  acids  oi-  by  heat- 
ing alone,  wei-e  able  to  prepare  bodies  such  as  biuret,  alloxan,  xanthin,  or  ammonium 
substances  either  alone  or  mixed  with  other  bodies.  These  substancas  are  similar 
in  several  ways  with  the  proteids,  although  they  cannot  be  considered  as  genuine  pro- 
teids. The  syntheses  of  gelatin  or  albumose-like  substances  published  by  Lilien- 
FELD'‘  w'ill  undoubtedly  be  of  much  greater  importance  when  they  have  been  substanti- 
ated by  others. 

The  animal  albuminous  bodies  are  odorless,  tasteless,  and  ordinarily 
amorphous.  The  crystalloid  spherules  {^Dotterpldttchen)  occurring  in  the 
eggs  of  certain  fishes  and  amphibians  do  not  consist  of  pure  proteids,  but  of 
proteids  containing  large  amounts  of  lecithin,  which  seems  to  be  combined 


> Loew,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  31  ; Blum,  MUnch.  med.  Woehenschr., 
1896;  Blum  and  Vaubel,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  57 ; Liebrecht,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30;  Hopkins  and  Brook,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22; 
Hopkins  and  Pinkus,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  31  : Hofmeister,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

Kossel,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Ge.sellsch.  zur  Beford.  d.  ges.  Naturwissensch.  zu  Marburg, 
No.  5,  1897,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  25. 

s See  Pickering,  Kings  College,  London,  Physiol.  Lab.  Collect.  Papers,  1897,  where 
the  works  of  Grimaux  are  also  cited  ; also  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  and  Proceed. 
Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  60,  1897  ; Schiitzenberger,  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  106  and  112. 

< Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1894  ; Physiol.  Abth.,  S.  383  and  555. 
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with  mineral  substances.  Crystalline  i'>roteids  ‘ have  been  prepared  from 
seeds  of  various  plants,  and  lately  crystallized  animal  proteids  (see  seral- 
bnmin  and  ovalbumin,  Chapters  VI  and  XIII)  have  also  been  prejjared. 
In  the  dry  condition  the  albuminous  bodies  appear  as  a white  powder,  or 
when  in  thin  layers  as  yellowish,  hard,  transparent  j)lates.  A few  are 
soluble  in  water,  others  only  soluble  in  salt  or  faintly  alkaline  or  acid  solu- 
tions, while  others  are  insoluble  in  these  solvents.  All  albuminous  bodies 
when  burnt  leave  an  ash,  and  it  is  therefore  questionable  whether  there 
e.xists  any  proteid  body  which  is  soluble  in  water  without  the  aid  of  mineral 
substances.  Nevertheless  it  has  not  been  thus  far  successfully  jmoved  that 
a native  albuminous  body  can  be  prepared  jDerfectly  free  from  mineral  sub- 
stances without  changing  its  constitution  or  its  properties."  The  albumi- 
nous bodies  are  in  most  cases  strong  colloids.  They  diffuse,  if  at  all,  only 
very  slightly  through  animal  membranes  or  parchment-pajjer,  and  the 
proteids  therefore  have  a very  high  osmotic  equivalent.  x\ll  albuminous 
bodies  are  optically  active  and  turn  the  ray  of  polarized  light  to  the  left. 

On  heating  a proteid  solution  it  is  changed,  the  temperature  necessary 
depending  upon  the  proteid  present,  and  with  proper  reactions  of  the  solu- 
tion and  under  favorable  external  conditions — -as,  for  example,  in  the 
presence  of  neutral  salts — most  proteids  separate  in  the  solid  state  as 
“coagulated”  proteids.  The  different  temperatures  at  which  various 
proteids  coagulate  in  neutral  salt  solutions  give  in  many  cases  a good  means 
of  detecting  and  separating  these  various  bodies.  The  views  in  regard  to 
the  use  of  these  means  are  divided.^ 

The  general  reactions  for  the  proteids  are  very  numerous,  but  only  the 
most  important  will  be  given  here.  To  facilitate  the  study  of  these  they 
have  been  divided  into  the  two  following  groups: 

A.  Precipitation  Reactions  of  the  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Coagulation  Tent.—Axi  alkaline  proteid  solution  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling,  a neutral  solution  only  partly  and  incompletely,  and  the  reaction 

’See  Maschke,  Jouru.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  Bd.  74;  Drechsel,  ibid  (N.  F.),  Bd.  19; 
Grlibler,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  23  ; Rittbausen,  ibid.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  25  ; Scbmiedeberg,  Zeil- 
8chr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  1 ; Weyl,  ibid.,  Bd.  1. 

’ See  E.  Harnack,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bdd.  22,  23,  25  ; Werigo, 
Pflilger’a  Arcbiv,  Bd.  48  ; Billow,  ibid.,  Bd.  58. 

3 See  Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Pbysiol.,  Vols.  5 and  11  ; Coiin  and  Beranl,  Bull,  de 
I’Acad.  roy.  de  Belg..  15;  Ilaycraft  and  Duggan,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1890,  and  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.  Ed.,  1889  ; Corin  and  Ansiaux,  Bull,  de  I’Acad.  roy.  de  Belg.,  Tome  21  ; L. 
Fredericq,  Centralbl  f.  Pbysiol.,  Bd.  3;  Haycraft,  ibid.,  Bd.  4 ; Hewlett,  Journ.  of 
Pbysiol.,  Vol.  13  ; Ducleux,  Annal.  lustitut  Pasteur,  7.  In  regard  to  tbe  relationsbip 
of  the  neutral  salts  to  tbe  heat  coagulation  of  albumins  see  also  Starke,  Sitzungsber.  d. 
Gesellscb.  f.  Morph,  u.  Physiol,  in  Munchen,  1897. 
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must  tlierefore  be  acid  for  coagulation.  The  neutral  liquid  is  first  boiled 
and  then  the  proper  amount  of  acid  added  carefully.  A flocculent  precipi- 
tate is  formed,  and  if  properly  done  the  filtrate  should  be  water-clear.  If 
dilute  acetic  acid  be  used  for  this  test,  the  liquid  must  first  be  boiled  and 
then  1,  2,  or  3 drops  of  acid  added  to  each  10-15  c.  c.,  depending  on  the 
amount  of  proteid  present,  and  boiled  before  the  addition  of  each  drop.  If 
dilute  nitric  acid  be  used,  then  to  10-15  c.  c.  of  the  previously  boiled  liquid 
15-20  drops  of  the  acid  must  be  added.  If  too  little  nitric  acid  be  added,  a 
soluble  combination  of  the  acid  and  proteid  is  formed  which  is  precipitated 
by  more  acid.  A proteid  solution  containing  a small  amount  of  salts  must 
first  be  treated  with  about  1^  NaCl,  since  the  heating  test  may  fail, 
especially  on  using  acetic  acid,  in  the  presence  of  only  a slight  amount  of 
proteid.  2.  Behavior  toivards  Mineral  Acids  at  Ordinary  Temperatures. 
T'he  proteids  are  precipitated  by  the  three  ordinary  mineral  acids  and  by 
mctaphosphoric  acid,  but  not  by  orthophospboric  acid.  If  nitric  acid  be 
placed  in  a test-tube  and  the  proteid  solution  be  allowed  to  flow  gently 
thereon,  a white  opaque  ring  of  precipitated  proteid  will  form  where  the 
two  liquids  meet  (Heller’s  albumin  test).  3.  Precipitation  by  Metallic 
Balts.  Copper  sulphate,  neutral  and  basic  lead  acetate  (in  small  amounts), 
mercuric  chloride,  and  other  salts  precipitate  proteid.  On  this  is  based  the 
use  of  proteids  as  antidotes  in  poisoning  by  metallic  salts.  4.  Preciintation 
by  Ferro- or  Ferricyanide  of  Potassium  in  Acetic  Acid  Solution.  In  these 
tests  the  relative  quantities  of  reagent,  proteid,  or  acid  do  not  interfere  with 
the  delicacy  of  the  test.  5.  Precipitation  by  Neutral  Salts,  such  as  Na^SO^ 
or  NaCl,  when  added  to  saturation  to  the  liquid  acidified  with  acetic  acid 
or  hydrochloric  acid.  6.  Precipitation  by  Alcohol.  The  solution  must  not 
be  alkaline,  but  must  be  either  neutral  or  faintly  acid.  It  must,  at  the 
same  time,  contain  a sufficient  quantity  of  neutral  salts.  7.  Precipitation 
by  Tannic  Acid  in  acetic-acid  solutions.  The  absence  of  neutral  salts  or 
the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  may  not  cause  the  precipitate  to  appear, 
but  after  the  addition  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  sodium  acetate  the  precipi- 
tate will  in  both  cases  appear.  8.  Precipitation  by  Phospho-tungstic  or 
Phospho-molybdic  Acids  in  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids.  Potassuim- 
mercuric  iodide  eaadi  p>otassium-bismuth  iodide  precipitate  albumin  solutions 
acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid.  9.  Precipitation  by  Picric  Acid  in  solu- 
tions acidified  by  organic  acids.  10.  Precipitation  by  Trichloracetic  Acid 
in  2-5^1^  solutions,  and  11.  by  Salicylsulphonic  Acid.  The  proteids  are 
precipitated  by  nucleic  acid,  taurocholic  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  in 
acid  solutions. 
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B.  Color  Eeactions  for  Proteid  Bodies. 

1.  Milloyi's  reaction.'  A solntion  of  mercury  in  nitric  acid  containing 
some  nitrous  acid  gives  a j^recipitate  with  proteid  solutions  which  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  is  slowly,  but  at  the  boiling-point  more  quickly, 
colored  red;  and  the  solution  may  also  be  colored  a feeble  or  bright  red. 
Solid  albuminous  bodies,  when  treated  by  this  reagent,  give  the  same  colora- 
tion. This  reaction,  which  depends  on  the  presence  of  the  aromatic  group 
in  the  proteid,  is  also  given  by  tyrosin  and  other  benzol  derivatives  with  a 
hydroxyl  group  in  the  benzol  nucleus.'”  2.  Xanthoproteic  reaction.  With 
strong  nitric  acid  the  albuminous  bodies  give,  on  heating  to  boiling,  yellow 
flakes  or  a yellow  solution.  After  saturating  with  ammonia  or  alkalies  the 
color  becomes  orange-yellow.  3.  Adanikieicicz’  reaction.  If  a little  proteid 
is  added  to  a mixture  of  1 vol.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  2 vols. 
glacial  acetic  acid  a red  dish- violet  color  is  obtained  slowly  at  ordinary  tem- 
peratures, but  more  quickly  on  heating.  Gelatin  does  not  give  this 
reaction.  4.  Biuret  test.  If  a proteid  solution  be  first  treated  with 

caustic  potash  or  soda  and  then  a dilute  copper  sulphate  solution  be  added 
drop  by  drop,  first  a reddish,  then  a reddish-violet,  and.  lastly  a violet-blue 
color  is  obtained.  5.  Proteids  are  soluble  on  heating  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a violet  color,  and  when  they  are  previously 
boiled  with  alcohol  and  then  washed  with  ether  (Lieberman^t  they  give 
a beautiful  blue  solution.  6.  With  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar 
(in  small  quantities)  the  albuminous  bodies  give  a beautiful  red  coloration. 
Elliott  ^ has  suggested  the  following  as  a reaction  for  protein  substances. 
If  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (20  vols.  in  100  vols.  water)  is  allowed  to  act  on  the 
protein  substances  a bluish-violet  color  or  a bluish-violet  solution  is  obtained 
on  gradual  concentration  of  the  acid  at  ordinary  temperature.  Dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  acts  in  the  same  way.  The  solution  shows  a spectrum 
somewhat  different  from  those  obtained  by  Pettenkofer’s,  Liebermann’s 
or  Adamkiewicz’s  reactions.  These  color  reactions  apply  to  all  albuminous 
bodies. 

Mauy  of  these  color  reactions  are  obtained  as  shown  by  Salkowski  ® by  the  aromatic 
cleavage  products  of  the  proteids.  Millon’s  reaction  is  only  obtained  by  the  substances 
of  the  phenol  group ; the  Xanthopkoteic  reaction  by  the  phenol  group  and  skatol  or 

' The  reagent  is  obtained  in  the  following  way  ; 1 pt.  mercury  is  dissolved  in  2 pts. 
of  nitric  acid  (of  sp.  gr.  1.42),  first  when  cold  and  later  by  warming.  After  complete 
solution  of  the  mercury  add  1 volume  of  the  solution  to  2 volumes  of  water.  Allow 
this  to  stand  a few  hours  and  decant  the  supernatant  liquid. 

* See  O.  Nasse,  Sitzungsb.  d.  Naturforsch.  Gesellsch.  zu  Halle,  1879 ; Vaubel  and 
Blum,  Journ.  f,  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  57. 

’ Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1887. 

■* *  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

‘ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  S.  216. 
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skatolcarboiiic  acid.  Lieuf.kmann’s  reaction  is  not.  given  by  any  of  the  aromatic  split- 
ting products.  Ada.mkiewicz’s  reaction  is  only  given  by  the  indol  group,  especially 
skatolcarbouic  acid.  This  reaction  i..  considered  as  a furfurol  reaction  brought  about  by 
a carbohydrate  group  as  well  as  an  aromatic  group  in  the  proteid.  Liehehmann’s  reac- 
tion. as  well  as  the  reaction  with  sulphuric  acid  and  sugar,  seems  at  least  to  be  ti  fui  furol 
reaction.  Tlie  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  given  by  proteid,  prouimin  :ind  biuret,  but 
also  by  artificially-prepared  colloids  (Gkimaux,  Pickeiung)  and  many  diamids.  Ac- 
cording to  H.  ScHiFF,'  the  presence  of  at  least  two  groups  ( — CO.NHj)  united  in  tlie 
molecule  to  a single  atom  of  carbon  or  nitrogen,  or  by  one  or  more  groups  (—  CO.NH) 
united  in  open  chain.  Both  CO.NII3  groups  may  al.«o  be  ilirectly  united,  as  in  oxamid. 
Asparagin,  ji  natural  decomposition  product  of  proteids,  also  gives  the  biuret  reaction. 
Uobilin  also  gives  a reaction  simihir  to  the  biuret  reaction,  and  the  f;ict  that  a body  gives 
the  biuret  reaction  is  not  only  sullicient  proof  of  its  being  a protein. 

The  delicacy  of  the  same  reagent  differs  for  the  different  albnminons 
bodies,  and  on  this  account  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  degree  of  delicacy 
for  each  reaction  for  all  alhnminons  bodies.  Of  the  precipitation  reactions 
Heller’s  test  (if  we  eliminate  the  peptones  and  certain  albumoses)  is 
recommended  in  the  first  j)lace  for  its  delicacy,  though  it  is  not  the  most 
delicate  reaction,  and  because  it  can  be  performed  so  easily.  Among  the 
precipitation  reactions,  that  with  basic  lead  acetate  (when  carefull}’  and 
exactly  executed)  and  the  reactions  G,  7,  8,  9,  and  11  are  the  most  delicate. 
The  color  reactions  1 to  -i  show  great  delicacy  in  the  order  in  which  they  are 
given. 

No  proteid  reaction  is  in  itself  characteristic,  and,  therefore,  in  testing 
for  proteids  one  reaction  is  not  sufficient,  but  a number  of  precipitation  and 
color  reactions  must  be  employed. 

For  the  quantitative  estimation  of  coagulable  proteids  the  determination 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid  can  be  performed  with  advantage,  since,  by 
operating  carefully,  it  gives  exact  results.  Treat  the  proteid  solution  with 
a 1-2^  common-salt  solution,  or  if  the  solution  contains  large  amounts  of 
proteid  dilute  with  the  proper  quantity  of  the  above  salt  solution,  and  then 
carefully  neutralize  with  acetic  acid.  Now  determine  the  quantity  of  acetic 
acid  necessary  to  completely  precipitate  the  proteids  in  small  measured 
portions  of  the  neutralized  liquid  which  have  previously  been  heated  on  the 
water-bath,  so  that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  with  Heller’s  test.  Now 
warm  a larger  weighed  or  measured  quantity  of  the  liquid  on  the  water- 
bath,  and  add  gradually  the  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid,  with  constant 
stirring,  and  continue  the  heat  for  some  time.  Filter,  wash  with  water, 
extract  with  alcohol  and  then  with  ether,  dry,  weigh,  incinerate  and  weigh 
again.  With  proper  work  the  filtrate  should  not  give  Heller’s  test.  This 
method  serves  in  most  cases,  and  especially  so  in  cases  Avhere  other  bodies 
are  to  be  quantitatively  estimated  in  the  filtrate. 

The  precipitation  by  means  of  alcohol  may  be  used  in  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  proteids.  The  liquid  is  first  carefully  neutralized,  treated 
with  some  NaCl  if  necessary,  and  then  alcohol  added  until  the  solution 
contains  70-80  vol.  per  cent  anhydrous  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a filter  after  24  hours,  extracted  with  alcohol  and  ether,  dried,  weighed, 
incinerated  and  again  weighed.  This  method  is  only  applicable  to  liquids 
which  do  not  contain  any  other  substances,  like  glycogen,  which  are  insolu- 
ble in  alcohol. 


' Ber.  cl.  (leutsch.  clieni.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29. 
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In  botli  these  methods  small  quantities  of  proteids  ma}^  remain  in  the 
nitrates.  These  traces  may  be  determined  as  follows:  Concentrate  the 
filtrate  sufficiently,  remove  any  separated  fat  by  shaking  with  ether,  and 
then  precipitate  with  tannic  acid.  Approximately  03^  of  the  tannic  acid 
precipitate,  washed  with  cold  water  and  then  dried,  may  be  considered  as 
proteiJ. 

In  many  cases  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  precipitating  all  the 
proteid  with  tannic  acid  and  determining  the  7iitrogen  in  the  washed  pre- 
cipitate by  means  of  Kjeldarl’s  method.  On  multiplying  the  quantity  of 
nitrogen  found  by  fi.25  we  obtain  the  quantity  of  proteid. 

The  remo^^al  of  proteids  from  a solution  may  in  most  cases  be  performed 
by  boiling  with  acetic  acid.  Small  amounts  of  proteid  which  remain  in  the 
filtrates  may  be  separated  by  boiling  with  freshly  precipitated  lead  carbonate 
or  with  ferric  acetate,  as  described  by  IIofmeistek. ‘ If  the  liquid  cannot 
be  boiled,  the  proteid  may  be  precipitated  by  the  very  careful  addition  of 
lead  acetate,  or  by  the  addition  of  alcohol.  If  the  liquid  contains  sub- 
stances which  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  such  as  glycogen,  then  the  proteid 
may  be  removed  by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and 
hydrochloric  acid  (see  Chapter  VITI,  on  Glycogen  Estimation),  or  also  by 
trichloracetic  acid  as  suggested  by  Oi?ermayer  and  Erankel.* 

Synopsis  of  the  Most  Important  Properties  of  the  Different  Chief  Groups 

of  Proteids. 

Those  proteids  which  occur  formed,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  in  the  animal 
fluids  and  tissues,  and  which  can  be  isolated  from  these  without  losing  their 
original  properties  by  different  chemical  means,  are  called  native  proteids. 
Xew  modifications,  with  other  jiroperties,  may  be  obtained  from  these 
native  jiroteids  by  the  action  of  heat,  various  chemical  reagents,  such  as 
acids,  alkalies,  alcohol,  and  others,  as  also  by  proteolytic  enzymes.  These 
new'  proteids  are  called  modified"  proteids,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
native  proteids.  The  albumins,  globulins,  and  nucleoalbumins,  as  given  in 
the  scheme  on  page  IG,  belong  to  the  native  proteids,  wdiile  the  acid  and 
alkali  albuminates,  albumoses,  peptones,  and  the  coagulated  proteids  belong 
to  the  modified  jiroteids. 

The  native  proteids  may  be  precipitated  by  sufficient  amounts  of  neutral 
salts  without  changing  their  properties,  although  the  various  proteids  act 
differently  with  different  neutral  salts.  Some  are  precipitated  by  NaOl, 
others  only  by  MgSO„  and  still  others  by  only  (X1I,),S0„  which  is  the 
precipitant  for  nearly  all  proteids.  These  various  properties,  as  also  the 
different  solubility  in  water  and  dilute  salt  solution,  are  used  at  the  present 
time  to  differentiate  between  the  various  proteids  and  groups,  although  it 

’ Zeilschr.  f.  pbJ^siol.  Cliem.,  Bdd.  2 aud  4. 

’ Obermayer,  Wieu.  med.  Jahiblicher,  1888 ; Frilukel,  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  52 
and  55. 

^ The  word  <ienaturierung  as  used  by  Ncumoister  and  the  author  is  translated  by  the 
word  modified,  as  it  best  e.\prcsses  the  nicaiiing.  The  word  derived  might  also  be  used. 
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must  be  stated  that  these  differences  are  only  relative  and  are  often 
uncertain. 

Albumins.  These  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water  and  are  not  precipitated 
by  the  addition  of  a little  acid  or  alkali.  They  are  precipitated  by  the 
addition  of  large  quantities  of  mineral  acids  or  metallic  salts.  Their  solu- 
tion in  water  coagulates  on  boiling  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  but  a 
weak  saline  solution  does  not.  If  NaCl  or  Mg80^  is  added  to  saturation  to 
a neutral  solution  in  water  at  the  normal  temperature  or  at  -j-  1)0°  C.  no 
precipitate  is  formed;  but  if  acetic  acid  is  added  to  this  saturated  solution 
the  albumin  readily  separates.  When  ammonium  sulphate  is  added  in 
substance  to  saturation  to  an  albumin  solution  a complete  precipitation 
occurs  at  ordinary  temperature.  Of  all  the  albuminous  bodies  the  albumins 
are  the  richest  in  sulphur,  containing  from  l.G^  to  2.2^. 

Globulins.  These  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve 
in  dilute  neutral  salt  solutions.  The  globulins  are  precipitated  unchanged 
from  these  solutions  by  sufficient  dilution  with  water,  and  on  heating  they 
coagulate.  The  globulins  dissolve  in  water  on  the  addition  of  very  little 
acid  or  alkali,  and  on  neutralizing  the  solvent  they  precipitate  again. 

The  solution  in  a minimum  amount  of  alkali  is  precipitated  by  carbon 
dioxide,  but  the  precipitate  may  be  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  the  precipi- 
tant. The  neutral  solutions  of  the  globulins  containing  salts  are  partly  or 
completely  precipitated  on  saturation  with  NaCl  or  MgSO^  in  substance  at 
normal  temperatures.  The  globulins  are  completely  precipitated  by  saturat- 
ing with  ammonium  sulphate.  The  globulins  contain  an  average  amount 
of  sulphur,  not  below  1^. 

A sharp  line  between  the  globulins  on  one  side  and  the  artificial  albuminates  on  the 
other  can  hardly  be  drawn.  The  albuminates  are,  indeed,  as  a rule  insoluble  in  dilute 
common-salt  solutions  ; but  an  albuminate  may  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  strong  alkali 
which  is  soluble  in  common-salt  solutions  immediately  after  precipitation.  We  also 
have  globulins  which  are  insoluble  in  NaCl  after  having  been  in  contact  with  water  for 
some  time. 

Nucleoalbumins.  This  group  of  piiosphorized  proteids  are  found  widely 
diffused  in  both  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms.  Tlie  nucleoalbumins 
are  found  in  organs  abounding  in  cells,  but  they  also  occur  iti  secretions  and 
sometimes  in  other  fluids  in  apparent  solution  as  destroyed  and  altered 
protoplasm.  The  nucleoalbumins  behave  like  rather  strong  acids;  they  are 
nearly  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolve  easily  with  the  aid  of  a little  alkali. 
Such  a solution,  neutral  or,  indeed,  a faintly  acid  one,  does  not  coagulate 
on  boiling.  The  nucleoalbumins  resemble  the  globulins  and  the  albumi- 
nates (see  below)  in  solubility  and  precipitation  properties,  but  differ  from 
them  in  being  hardly  soluble  in  neutral  salts.  The  most  important  differ- 
ence between  the  nucleoalbumins,  the  globulins,  and  the  albuminates  is  that 
the  nucleoalbumins  contain  phosphorus.  They  also  differ  from  the  other 
genuine  proteids  by  this  quantity  of  phosphorus  and  stand  on  this  account 
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close  to  the  nucleoproteids.  They  dilfer  from  the  hitter  in  that  they  do 
not  yield  xantliin  bodies  on  cleavage.  On  peptic  digestion  most  imcleo- 
albumins  yield  a proteid  substance  very  ricli  in  phosphorus,  which  has  been 
called  para-  or  pseudonuchin  in  contradistinction  to  the  true  nucleins  (see 
Chapter  According  to  LiEUEUMAisnsr  ‘ pseudonnclein  is  a combination 
of  proteid  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  The  nucleoalbumins  seem  to  contain 
some  iron. 

The  separation  of  pseudonuclein  in  the  peptic  digestion  of  nucleoalbumins  cannot  be 
considered  as  positively  characteristic  of  the  nucleoalbuiuin  grou|i.  The  extent  of  such 
a cleavage  is  dependent  upon  the  intensity  of  the  pepsin  digestion,  upon  the  degree  of 
acidity  and  the  relationship  between  the  nucleoalbumins  and  tlie  digestive  Iluids.  The 
separation  of  a pseudonuclein  may,  as  shown  by  Salkowski,  not  occur  even  in  the 
digestion  of  ordinary  casein,  and  AVuoulewski  did  not  obtain  any  pseudonuclein  at  all 
in  the  digestion  of  the  casein  from  human  milk.  In  the  digestion  of  vegetable  nucleo- 
albumin  Wiman^  has  also  shown  that  the  fact  whether  we  obtain  a great  deal  of  pseudo- 
nuclein or  not  is  dependent  upon  the  way  in  which  the  digestion  is  performed.  The 
most  essential  cbaracteristic  of  this  group  of  proteids  is  that  they  contain  a given  amount 
of  phosphorus,  and  the  absence  of  xantliin  bases  among  their  cleavage  products. 

The  nucleoalbumins  are  often  confounded  with  nucleoproteids  and  alsa 
with  phosphorized  glycoproteids.  Prom  the  first  class  they  differ  by  not 
yielding  any  xantliin  bodies  when  boiled  with  acids,  and  from  the  second 
group  by  not  yielding  any  reducing  substance  on  the  same  treatment. 

Lecithalbumins.  In  the  preparation  of  certain  protein  substances  products  are  often 
obtained  containing  lecithin,  and  this  lecithin  can  only  be  removed  With  difficulty  or 
incompletely  by  a mixture  of  alcohol  and  ether.  Ovovitellin  is  such  a protein  body  con- 
taining considerable  lecithin,  and  Hoppe-Seyler  considers  it  a combination  of  proteid 
and  lecithin.  Liebermann®  has  obtained  proteids  containing  lecithin  as  an  insoluble 
residue  on  the  peptic  digestion  of  mucous  membranes  of  the  stomach,  liver,  kidneys, 
lungs,  and  spleen.  He  considers  them  as  combinations  of  proteid  and  lecithin  and  calls 
them  lecithalbumim. 

Alkali  and  Acid  Albuminates,  j^ative  proteids  may,  as  the  researches 
of  recent  date  of  several  investigators  such  as  S.ioqvist,  0.  CoHjSTheim, 
Bugakszky  and  L.  Lieberma^tx  * show,  enter  into  combinations  with  acids 
and  alkalies  without  changing  their  properties.  On  the  contrary,  by  the 
sufficiently  strong  action  of  these  reagents  a modification  may  take  place. 
By  the  action  of  alkalies  all  native  albuminous  bodies  are  converted,  with  tlie 
elimination  of  nitrogen  or  by  the  action  of  stronger  alkali,  also  with  the 
emission  of  sulphur,  into  a new  modification,  called  alkali  albuminate, 
whose  specific  rotation  is  increased  at  the  same  time.  If  caustic  alkali  in 
substance  or  in  strong  solution  be  allowed  to  act  on  a concentrated  proteid 
solution,  such  as  blood-serum  or  egg-albumin,  the  alkali  albuminate  may  be 

' Ber.  d.  deutscli.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  21. 

‘ Sidkowski,  Pffiiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6‘5  Wroblcw.ski,  Beitrilge  zur  Kenntniss  des 
Frauenkuaeius.  Iimug.-Diss.  Bern,  1894  ; — Wiman,  Up.sala  Lilknref.  Fbrh.,  N.  F.  2. 

“ Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  18(58  ; also  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd. 
13,  S.  479  ; Liebermann,  Pflilger’s  Archiv,  Bdd.  50  and  54. 

■*  Sjoqvist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5 ; O.  Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd. 
33  ; Bugarszky  aud  Liebermann,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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obtained  as  a solid  jelly  wliicli  dissolves  in  water  on  heating,  and  which  is 
called  “ LiEnERKunx's  solid  alkali  albuminate.”  Bv  the  action  of  dilute 
caustic  alkali  solutions  on  dilute  proteid  solutions  we  have  alkali  albumi- 
nates formed  slowly  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  more  rapidly  on 
heating.  These  solutions  may  be  modified  by  the  source  of  the  proteid 
acted  upon,  and  also  by  the  extent  of  the  action  of  the  alkali,  but  still  they 
have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

If  proteid  is  dissolved  in  an  excess  of  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid,  or 
if  we  digest  a proteid  solution  acidified  with  1-2  jn  m.  hydrochloric  acid  in 
the  warmth,  or  digest  the  proteid  alone  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  we 
obtain  new  modifications  of  proteid  which  indeed  may  show  somewhat  vary- 
ing properties,  but  have  certain  reactions  in  common.  These  modifications, 
which  may  be  obtained  in  a solid  gelatinous  condition  on  sufficient  concen- 
tration, are  called  acid  albuminates  or  acid  albumins,  and  sometimes 
syntonin,  though  we  prefer  to  call  that  acid  albuminate  syntonin  which  is 
obtained  by  extracting  muscles  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  1 p.  m.  F.  Gold- 
.sriiMiDT  ‘ lias  shoAvn  in  the  action  of  acids  on  ovalbumin  that  even  in  very 

dilute  solutions  of  acid  ^~IIC1^  secondary  albumoses  are  produced  at  the 

same  time  as  acid  albuminates,  which  shoAvs  that  the  acid  albuminate  forma- 
tion is  accompanied  by  the  splitting  off  of  albumoses.  He  also  found  that 
the  formation  of  secondary  albumoses  did  not  require  the  previous  formation 
of  primary  albumoses.  The  extent  as  to  the  formation  of  acid  albuminate, 
hemiprotein  (Kuitxe’s  antialbnminate),  various  albumoses,  peptones,  and 
further  cleavage  products  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  temperature 
and  upon  the  concentration  of  the  acid. 

The  alkali  and  acid  albuminates  have  the  following  reactions  in 
common:  They  are  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute  common-salt  solu- 
tion (see  page  30),  but  they  dissolve  readily  in  water  on  the  addition  of  a 
verv  small  quantity  of  acid  or  alkali.  Such  a solution  or  one  nearly  neutral 
does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  is  precipitated  at  the  normal  temperature 
on  neutralizing  the  solvent  by  an  alkali  or  an  acid.  A solution  of  an  alkali 
or  acid  albuminate  in  acid  is  .easily  precipitated  on  saturating  Avith  NaCl, 
but  a solution  in  alkali  is  precipitated  Avith  difficulty  or  not  at  all,  according 
to  the  amount  of  alkali  it  contains.  Mineral  acids  in  excess  precipitate 
solutions  of  acid  as  well  as  alkali  albuminates.  The  nearly  neutral  solutions 
of  these  bodies  are  also  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

XotAvithstanding  this  agreement  in  the  reactions,  the  acid  and  alkali 
albuminates  are  essentially  different,  for  by  dissohung  an  alkali  albuminate 
in  some  acid  no  acid  albuminate  solution  is  obtained,  nor  is  an  alkali 

' Ueber  die  Einwirkung  von  Sauren  auf  Eivveissstoffe.  luaug.-Diss.  Strassburg, 
1898. 
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albuminate  formed  on  dissolving  an  acid  albuminate  in  water  by  the  aid  of 
a little  alkali.  In  the  first  case  we  obtain  a solution  of  the  combination  of 
the  alkali  albuminate  and  the  acid  and  in  the  other  case  a soluble  combina- 
tion of  the  acid  albuminate  with  the  alkali  added.  The  chemical  process 
in  the  modification  of  proteids  with  an  acid  is  essentially  different  from  the 
modification  with  an  alkali,  hence  the  products  are  of  a different  kind. 
The  alkali  albuminates  are  relatively  strong  acids.  They  may  be  dissolved 
in  water  with  the  addition  of  CaCOj,  with  the  elimination  of  CO,,  which 
does  not  occur  with  typical  acid  albuminates,  and  they  show  in  opposition 
to  the  acid  albuminates  also  other  variations  which  stand  in  connection  with 
their  strongly  marked  acid  nature.  Dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  act  more 
energetically  on  proteids  than  do  acids  of  corresponding  concentration.  In 
the  first  case  a part  of  the  nitrogen,  and  often  also  the  sulphur,  is  split  off, 
aiul  from  this  property  Ave  may  obtain  an  alkali  albuminate  by  the  action 
of  an  alkali  upon  an  acid  albuminate;  but  we  cannot  obtain  an  acid  albumi- 
nate by  the  reverse  reaction  (K.  MoRNEr').  For  this  reason  the  calling 
of  the  modified  proteid  obtained  by  the  action  of  alkali  or  acid,  protein, 
and  the  combinations  of  this  protein  with  alkali,  alkali  albuminate  and  the 
combination  with  acid,  acid  albuminate,  leads  to  a misunderstanding  or  to 
a wrong  conception. 

Desamidoalbuminic  acid  is  au  alkali-albumiuate  which  Schmiedeberg’’  obtained  by 
the  action  of  such  weak  alkali  that  a part  of  the  nitrogen  was  evolved,  but  the  quantity 
of  sulphur  remained  the  same.  The  proteid  combination  obtained  by  Blum  bj''  the  action 
of  formol  on  proteid  and  called  by  him  protogen, has  similarities  with  the  alkali-albu- 
minates in  regard  to  solubilities  and  precipitation,  but  is  not  identical  therewith. 

The  preparation  of  the  albuminates  has  been  given  above.  By  the 
action  of  alkalies  or  acids  upon  a proteid  solution  the  corresponding 
albuminate  may  be  precipitated  by  neutralizing  with  acid  or  alkali.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a little  alkali  or  acid, 
and  again  precipitated  by  neutralizing  the  solvent.  If  this  precipitate 
which  has  been  washed  in  water  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether,  the 
albuminate  will  be  obtained  in  a pure  form. 

Albumoses  and  Peptones.  Peptones  are  designated  as  the  final  products 
of  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  by  means  of  proteolytic  enzymes, 
in  so  far  as  these  final  products  are  still  true  albuminous  bodies,  Avhile  we 
designate  as  albumoses,  proteoses,  or  propeptones  the  intermediate  products 
produced  in  the  peptonization  of  proteids  in  so  far  as  they  are  substances 
not  similar  to  albuminates.  Albumoses  and  peptones  may  also  be  produced 
by  the  hydrolytic  decomposition  of  the  proteids  with  acids  or  alkalies,  also 
by  the  putrefaction  of  the  same.  They  may  also  be  formed  in  very  small 

' Pfluger’.s  Archiv,  Bd.  17. 

’ Arch.  f.  e.xp.  Palli.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bd.  39. 

^ Blum,  Zeitschr.  f.  idiysiol.  Chera.,  Bd.  22.  The  older  investigations  of  Loew  may 
he  found  in  Maly’s  .Taliresber.,  1888.  On  the  action  of  formaldehyde,  see  also  Benedir 
ceuli,  Du  Bois-Keymond’s  Arch.,  1897. 
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quantities  as  by-products  in  the  investigations  of  animal  fluids  and  tissues, 
and  the  question  to  what  extent  these  exist  preformed  under  pliysiological 
conditions  requires  very  careful  investigation. 

Between  the  i^eptone  which  represents  the  final  cleavage  product  and 
the  albumose  which  stands  closest  to  the  original  proteid  we  have 
undoubtedly  a series  of  intermediate  products.  Under  such  circumstances 
it  is  a diflicult  problem  to  try  to  draw  a shar^)  line  between  the  peptone  and 
the  albumose  group,  and  it  is  just  as  diflicult  to  define  our  conception  of 
peptones  and  albumoses  in  an  exact  and  satisfactory  manner. 

The  albumoses  have  been  considered  as  those  albuminous  bodies  whose 
neutral  or  faintly  acid  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling  and  which,  to 
distinguish  them  from  peptones,  Avere  characterized  chiefly  by  the  following 
properties.  The  watery  solutions  are  precipitated  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture by  nitric  acid  as  Avell  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  and 
this  precipitate  has  the  peculiarity  of  disapjiearing  on  lieating  and  reappear- 
ing on  cooling.  If  a solution  of  albumoses  is  saturated  Avith  XaCl  in 
substance,  the  albumoses  are  partly  precipitated  in  neutral  solutions,  but 
on  the  addition  of  acid  saturated  Avith  the  salt  they  completely  precipitate. 
This  precipitate,  Avhich  dissoh^es  on  Avarming,  is  a combination  of  albumose 
with  the  acid. 

We  formerly  designated  as  those  proteid  bodies  Avhich  are  readily 

soluble  in  Avater  and  which  do  not  coagulate  by  heat,  whose  solutions  are 
precipitated  iieither  by  nitric  acid,  nor  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferro- 
cyanide, nor  by  neutral  salts  and  acid. 

The  reactions  and  properties  Avhich  the  albumoses  and  ])eptones  had  in 
common  Avere  formerly  considered  as  the  following:  They  give  all  the  color 
reactions  of  the  proteids,  but  with  the  biuret  test  they  give  a more  beautiful 
red  color  than  the  ordinary  proteids.  They  are  precipitated  by  ammoniacal 
lead  acetate,  by  mercuric  chloride,  tannic,  phos^^ho-tungstic,  phospho- 
molybdic  acids,  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  lastly 
by  picric  acid.  They  are  precipitated  but  not  coagulated  by  alcohol, 
namely,  the  precipitate  obtained  is  soluble  in  water  even  after  being  in 
contact  with  alcohol  for  a long  time.  The  albumoses  and  pep.tones  also 
have  a greater  diffusive  poAver  than  native  albuminous  bodies,  and  the 
diffusive  power  is  greater  the  nearer  the  questionable  substance  stands  to 
the  final  product,  the  now  so-called  pure  peptone. 

These  old  views  have  undergone  an  essential  change  in  the  last  few 
years.  After  Heynsius’  ' observation  that  ammonium  sulphate  Avas  a 
general  precipitant  for  proteids,  also  peptone  in  the  old  sense,  Kuiine  ''  and 

' Pfliiger’s  Arcliiv,  Bci.  34. 

2 See  Kiibue,  Verliaudl.  d.  miturhislor.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  3 ; J.  Weuz, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  22  ; Kiibue  imd  Cbitteiiden,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22 ; R. 
Neumeister,  ibid.,  Bd.  23  ; Kiibue,  ibid.,  Bd.  29. 
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his  pupils  proposed  this  salt  as  a means  of  separating  albumoses  and 
peptones.  Those  products  of  digestion  wliicli  separate  on  saturating  their 
solution  with  ammonium  sulphate  are  considered  by  Kuhne  and  indeed  by 
most  of  the  modern  investigators  as  albumoses,  wlnle  those  which  remain 
in  solution  are  called  peptones  or  pure  peptone.  Tliis  pure  peptone  is 
formed  in  relatively  large  amounts  in  pancreatic  digestion,  while  in  pepsin 
digestion  it  is  only  formed  in  small  quantities  or  after  prolonged  digestion. 

According  to  Schutzexberger  and  Kuiine'  the  proteids  yield  two 
chief  groups  of  new  albuminous  bodies  when  decomposed  by  dilute  mineral 
acids  or  with  proteolytic  enzymes;  of  these  the  shows  a greater 

resistance  to  further  action  of  the  acid  and  enzyme  than  tlie  other,  namely, 
the  he7)ii  group.  These  two  groups  are,  according  to  Kuhne,  united  in 
the  different  albumoses,  even  though  in  various  relative  amounts,  and  each 
albumose  contains  the  anti  as  well  as  the  hemi  group.  The  same  is  true  for 
the  peptone  obtained  in  pepsin  digestion,  hence  he  calls  it  amplwpeptone. 
In  tryptic  digestion  a cleavage  of  the  amphopeptone  takes  place  into  anti- 
peptone and  liemipeptone.  Of  these  two  peptones  the  hemipeptone  is  further 
split  into  amido  acids  and  other  bodies  while  the  antipeptone  is  not 
attacked.  By  the  sufficiently  energetic  action  of  trypsin  only  one  i>eptone 
is  at  last  obtained,  the  so-called  autipejitone.  According  to  the  researches 
of  Kutscher’’  the  antipeptone  obtained  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  is  not 
a chemical  individuality,  but  a mixture  in  which  the  hexon  bases  histidin 
and  arginin*  besides  monamido  acids,  have  been  detected.  This  also  follows 
from  the  observations  made  by  Balke  that  the  antipeptone  jirepared  by 
him  could  be  separated  into  two  parts  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  one  part 
rich  in  bases  and  the  other  rich  in  acids.  For  these  reasons  Kutscher  also 
denies  the  chemical  individuality  of  carnic  acid  (see  page  45),  which 
Siegfried  and  Balke  consider  as  identical  with  antipeptone.  With  this 
view  the  work  of  Balke  is  hard  to  reconcile,  as  this  investigator  has 
prepared  several  metallic  salts  of  antipeptone  which  corresponds  to  Sieg- 
fried’s formula  for  carnic  acid.  As  we  are  not  justified  in  doubting  the 
reliability  of  either  investigator  we  can  possibly  seek  the  contradictory 
statements  in  the  manner  of  procedure  of  the  two  investigators.  Balke 
allowed  the  digestion  to  go  on  for  only  four  days,  while  Kutscher,  on  the 
contrary,  allowed  it  to  continue  for  forty  days;  and  as  Kutscher,  in  a sub- 
sequent work,*  has  shown  that  by  sufficiently  energetic  and  continuous  trypsin 
digestion  the  antipeptone  (the  substance  which  gives  the  biuret  reaction)  is 
completely  decomposed  or  exists  only  as  traces,  it  is  possible  that  Kutscher 

* Scluitzeiiberger,  Bull,  de  la  soc.  chimique  de  Paris,  23  ; KUbue,  Verliandl.  d. 
naturhist.  Vereius  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1;  and  Klihne  and  Cbittenden,  Zeitschr. 
I.  Biologie,  Bd.  19.  See  also  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  27. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25,  S.  195,  and  Bd.  26,  S.  110. 

* Die  Endprodukte  der  Trypsinverdauung,  Hahilitationsschrift,  Strassburg,  1899. 
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in  ills  lengthy  digestion  experiments  split  the  chief  part  of  Balke’s  anti- 
peptone. This  question  required  further  elucidation.  On  account  of 
observations  given  in  the  previous  memoir  Kutsciiek  is  of  the  opinion  that 
at  least  in  the  proteids  of  the  pancreas  gland  the  occurrence  of  an  anti 
group  may  be  excluded.  lie  also,  for  other  reasons,  differs  from  tlie 
common  view  of  KiiiiNE,  in  regard  to  the  digestive  cleavage  of  proteids. 
According  to  him  it  would  be  simplest  and  best  to  return  to  the  old  nomen- 
clature and  call  the  primary  albunioses  propeptone  and  the  deuteroalbumoses 
and  Kuhne’s  peptone,  on  the  contrary,  peptone. 

Kuiine  and  his  pupils,  who  have  conducted  these  complete  investiga- 
tions on  the  albunioses  and  iiejitones,  classify  the  various  albumoses  accord- 
ing to  their  different  solubilities  and  precipitation  jiowers.  In  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  fibrin'  they  obtained  the  following  albumoses:  {a)  Hetero- 
albu7)iose,  insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  dilute  salt  solution;  (b) 
Proialbui)iose,  soluble  in  salt  solution  and  water.  These  two  albumoses  are 
precipitated  by  NaCl  in  neutral  solutions,  but  not  completely.  Hetero- 
albumose  may,  by  being  in  contact  with  water  for  a long  time  or  by  drying, 
be  converted  into  a modification,  called  (c’)  Dysalbumose,  which  is  insoluble 
in  dilute  salt  solutions,  {d)  Deuieroalbumose  is  an  albumose  which  is 
soluble  is  water  and  dilute  salt  solution  and  which  is  incompletely  precipi- 
tated from  acid  solution  by  saturating  with  NaOl  and  not  precipitated  from 
neutral  solutions.  This  precipitate  is  a combination  of  the  albumose  with 
acid  (Hektu").  The  heteroalbumose  is  essentially  the  same,  as  described 
by  Brucke,  as  peptone. 

The  albumoses  obtained  from  different  proteid  bodies  do  not  seem  to  be 
identical,  but  differ  in  their  behavior  to  precipitants.  Special  names  have 
been  given  to  these  various  albumoses  according  to  the  mother-proteid, 
namely,  globiiloses,  vitelloses,  caseoses,  myosinoses,  etc.  These  various 
albumoses  are  further  distinguished,  as  proto-,  hereto-,  and  f?ewiero-caseoses 
for  example.  All  the  albumoses  formed  in  the  digestion  of  animal  and 
vegetable  proteid  are  embraced  in  the  common  name  p)roteoses  by  Chitten- 
den.^ Certain  proteoses  have  also  been  obtained  in  a crystalline  state 
(Sc  11  rotter). 

Neumeistek^  designates  as  ntmidalbumose  that  body  which  is  obtained  by  the  nclion 
of  superheated  steam  on  fibrin.  At  the  same  time  lie  also  obtained  a substance  called 
aimidalbumi)i,  which  stands  between  the  albuminates  and  the  albumoses. 

' See  Ktibne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20. 

' * Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

2 Klihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  22  and  25 ; Netimeister,  ibid., 
Bd.  23  ; Chittenden  and  Hartwell,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  11  and  12  ; Chittenden  and 
Painter,  Studies  from  the  Laboratory,  etc.,  Yale  University,  Vol.  2,  New  Haven,  1891  ; 
Chittenden,  ibid.,  Vol.  3 ; Sebelieu,  Chem.  Centralblatt,  1890  ; Chittenden  and  Good- 
wdn,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  12. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie.  Bd.  26.  See  also  Chittenden  and  Meara,  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  15,  and  Salkowsld,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  34. 
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Of  the  soluble  albiimoses  JSI'KU.MErsTHK  designates  protoalbumose  and 
beteroalbumose  as  jjrivtanj  alhtmoses,  while  the  deuteroalbumoses,  which 
are  closely  allied  to  the  peptones,  he  calls  secondary  aJhunwses.  As  essen- 
tial difference  between  the  primary  and  secondary  albumoses  he  suggests  the 
following:'  The  primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  salt- 
free  solutions,  while  the  secondary  albumoses  are  only  precipitated  in  salt 
solutions,  and  certain  deuteroalbumoses,  such  as  deuterovitellose  and  deu- 
teromyosinose,  are  only  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  in  solutions  saturated 
with  NaCl.  The  primary  albumoses  are  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions 
by  copper  sulphate  solution  (2  : 100),  also  by  XaCl  in  substance,  wdiile  the 
secondary  albumoses  are  not.  The  primary  albumoses  are  completely  pre- 
cipitated from  their  solution  saturated  with  jSTaCl  by  the  addition  of  acetic 
acid  saturated  with  salt,  while  the  secondary  albumoses  are  only  partly 
precipitated.  The  primary  albumoses  are  readily  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide,  while  the  secondary  are  only  incompletely 
precipitated  after  some  time.  The  primary  albumoses  are  also,  according 
to  Pick,"  completely  preciintated  by  ammonium  suljihate  (add  to  one  half 
saturation),  while  the  secondary  albumoses  remain  in  solution. 

The  true  peptones  are  exceedingly  hygroscopic,  and  when  perfectly  dry 
sizzle  like  phosphoric  anhydride  when  treated  with  water.  They  are 
exceedingly  soluble  in  water,  diffuse  more  readily  than  the  albumoses,  and 
are  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  In  contradistinction  to  the 
albumoses  the  true  peptones  are  not  precipitated  by  nitric  acid  (even  in 
solution  saturated  Avith  salt),  by  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt  and  sodium 
chloride,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acetic  acid,  picric  acid,  trichloracetic 
acid,  mercuric-potassium  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  precipi- 
tated by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  phospho-molybdic  acid,  corrosive  sublimate 
(in  the  absence  of  neutral  salts),  absolute  alcohol  and  tannic  acid,  but  the 
precipitate  may  redissolve  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
As  important  difference  betAveen  ampho-peptone  and  autipeptone  Ave  must 
also  mention  that  the  first  gives  Millok’s  reaction  Avhile  the  antipeptone 
does  not. 

Ill  regard  to  the  precipitation  by  alcohol  Ave  must  call  attention  to  the  observations  of 
Frankeu  that  not  only  are  the  acid  combinaiions  of  peptone  (Paau)  soluble  in  alcohol, 
hut  also  the  free  peptone,  and  Fhankel  has  even  suggested  a method  of  preparation 
based  on  this  behavior.  Sciikottek’  has  also  preparecl  crystalline  albumoses  which 
Avere  soluble  in  hot  alcohol,  especially  methyl  alcohol. 

According  to  the  ordinary  vietv  the  albumoses  are  intermediary  steps  in 
the  formation  of  peptone,  and  indeed  that  from  the  primary  albumoses  the 
deuteroalbumose  is  derived  and  from  tliis  then  the  peptone.  In  opposition 

' Neumeister,  Zeilschr.  f.  IJiologie,  Bdd.  24,  26. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

^ Frilnkel,  Zur  Kenutnisse  der  Zerfallsprodukte  des  Eiweis.ses  bei  peptischer  und 
tryptischer  Verdauung.  Wien,  1896  Schrotter,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bdd.  14,  16. 
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to  this  view  it  seems  remarkable  that,  as  found  by  Kujine,’  the  deiitero- 
hbrinoses  diffuse  less  readily  than  the  i)rotofibrinoses,  and  also,  according  to 
Sabane.iew,  the  deuteroalburnoses  have  a higher  molecular  weight  (3200) 
than  the  protalbumoses  (2407-2(543).  The  peptones  have  a lower  molecular 
weight,  as  shown  by  Sai5ANEJEW,  Taal,  S.iotiViST,'’  to  lie  between  400  and 
230  for  various  preparations.  Sen  hotter  found  the  molecular  weight  of 
his  albumoses  to  be  000-700.  According  to  Paai.  the  acid-combining 
power  of  the  hydration  products  produced  in  peptonization  increases  as  the 
molecular  weight  decreases.  Coiiniieim’  found  this  statement  true,  as  lie 
discovered  that  the  antipeptone  had  a much  higher  hydrochloric  acid-com- 
bining power  than  the  albumoses.  lie  also  found  that  the  heteroalbumose 
united  with  a much  greater  quantity  of  acid  than  the  deuteroalbumose. 

ScHUoTTBur* *  objects  to  ilie  above  view  as  to  the  alijiniioses  being  intermediary  steps 
in  tlie  formation  of  peptoue,  inasmuch  as,  according  to  him,  no  albumoses  are  first  formed 
by  the  action  of  acids  on  proteids  whicli  then  yield  peptone,  but  the  proteid  is  simul- 
taneously^ split  into  albumoses  and  peptones. 

As  above  stated,  we  consider  the  behavior  to  ammonium  sulphate  as  the 
absolute  difference  between  albumoses  and  peptones.  It  is  still  doubtful 
whether  the  behavior  of  a single  salt,  the  ammonium  sulphate,  yields  suffi- 
cient basis  for  the  characterization  of  two  groups  of  albuminous  bodies,  the 
albumoses  and  peptones;  and  this  question  is  warranted  since,  according  to 
Neumeister,  we  have  a deuteroalbumose  (formed  from  the  protalbumose  in 
peptic  digestion)  which  is  not  completely  precipitated  by  ammonium 
sulphate.  It  seems  that  the  transformation  of  proteids  into  peptones  takes 
place  through  a number  of  intermediate  steps  similar  to  the  trans- 
formation of  starch  into  sugar  through  a series  of  dextrins,  and  as 
ammonium  sulphate  is  not  a means  of  sejiaration  between  dextrins  and 
sugar,  altbougli  it  precipitates  certain  dextrins,  but  not  all,  so  also  it  is  a 
question  whether  if  can  serve  as  a means  of  separation  for  the  albumoses 
and  peptones.  A complete  separation  of  these*several  intermediate  products, 
as  well  as  their  jmrification,  is  such  an  extremely  difficult  task  tliat  it  is 
nearly  impossible  at  present  to  say  how  far  such  a differentiation  is 
warranted  or  feasible. 

In  recent  time.s  other  points  of  difference  between  tlie  peptones  and  albumoses  has  been 
.sought  for,  and  ScifuOTTERand  Fkankeu®  consider  the  sulphur  as  such.  Sciikotter  des- 
ignates tlie  following  as  the  difference  between  albumoses  and  peptones.  Tlie  albumoses 
contain  more  nitrogen  and  have  a higher  molecular  weight  and  contain  sulphur.  Ac- 
cording to  Fuankb:l  the  peptones  are  always  free  from  sulidiur.  The  albumoses,  on  the 
contrary,  contain  sulphur,  and  he  has  only  found  one  albuiuose  (in  Kiihne’s  sense)  which 
did  not  contain  sulphur. 

' Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  29. 

* Sabanejew,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  26;  Paal,  ibid.,  Bd.  27;  Sjo- 
qvist,  SUand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

^ Paal,  1.  c. ; Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  33. 

■*  3Ionat.shefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  16. 

® Schrbller,  1.  c. ; Friinkel,  1.  c. 
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The  question  as  to  the  difference  between  albnmoses  and  peptones 
Las  lately  taken  another  pliase,  as  it  is  a question  whether  the  so-called 
pure  peptones  are  true  proteids  or  not.  According  to  the  researches  of 
Siegfried  and  his  pupils,'  antipeptone  is  identical  with  carnic  acid  (see 
page  43).  If  this  is  true,  then  antipeptone  is  a monobasic  acid  with  the 
formula  C,„Il  Ndb,  having  a still  smaller  molecular  weight  than  the 
protamins,  which  can  hardly  be  considered  as  proteid.  Under  such  circum- 
stances it  seems  perhaps  best  to  drop  the  name  antipeptone  if  we  continue 
to  designate  such  bodies  peptones,  which  are  still  true  proteids  (in  ordinary 
sense).  In  the  sufficiently  energetic  trypsin  digestion  no  peptone  at  all 
is  produced  only  simpler  cleavage  products,  and  the  so-called  arnphopeptone 
formed  in  pepsin  digestion  is  the  ony  one  which  remains,  the  careful  study 
of  which  will  be  of  the  greatest  interest. 

Lawrow  " has  recently  published  his  investigations  on  the  jieptic  and 
tryptic  digestive  products.  These  observations  show  that  the  products  not 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  are  not  true  proteids,  but  consist  of  a 
mi.vture  of  decomposition  products  of  true  proteids.  The  action  of  various 
albumoses  and  peptones,  as  also  antialbumid,  as  well  as  gelatoses  and  gelatin 
peptone,  upon  the  blood-pressure,  blood-coagulation,  etc.,  has  been  studied 
by  Chittendex  ’ and  his  jmpils,  and  in  connection  with  this  work  they  also 
give  a few  chemical  investigations  as  to  the  questionable  bodies.  An 
antipeptone  which  was  prepared  from  pure  antialbumid  by  trypsin  digestion 
contained  on  an  average  C 50.93;  N 13.58;  and  S 1.02^.  The  low  per- 
centage of  nitrogen  indicates  that  the  body  was  not  contaminated  by  basic 
substances,  or  only  to  an  insignificant  extent.  On  cleavage  by  boiling  with 
20^  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  determining  the  total  nitrogen,  the 
ammonia  nitrogen,  and  the  basic  nitrogen  contained  in  the  phospho-tungstic 
acid  precipitate,  they  found  that  the  basic  nitrogen. amounted  to  17.2^  of 
the  total  nitrogen  of  antialbumid,  27.9^  of  the  hernial bumose,  and  20.7^  of 
the  hemipeptone. 

What  relationship  do  the  albumoses  and  peptones  bear  to  the  proteid 
from  Avhich  they  are  formed?  The  numerous  analyses  of  different  albumoses 
made  thus  far  show  chiefly  that,  with  the  exception  of  those  albumoses 
which  stand  closest  to  the  true  peptones,  there  is  no  essential  difference 
between  the  composition  of  the  original  proteids  and  the  corresponding 
.albumoses.  The  pure  peptones,  as  well  as  certain  albumoses  standing  close 
to  the  pure  peptones,  seem,  on  the  contrary,  to  contain  about  the  same 
amount  of  hydrogen  and  nitrogen  and  to  be  habitually  poorer  in  carbon  than 
'the  primary  albumoses  or  the  proteid." 

' Sec  foot-note  on  carnic  acid,  foot-note  2,  page  43. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chein.,  Bd.  26. 

* Ainer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 

* Elementary  analyses  of  albumoses  and  peptones  will  be  found  in  the  works  of 
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The  elementary  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  have  not  given  us 
a positive  answer  in  regard  to  the  relationshij)  existing  behveen  the  proteids 
on  one  side  and  the  albumoses  and  peptones  on  the  other.  The  view  that 
the  peptone  formation  is  a hydrolytic  splitting  is  accepted  by  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Kuiixe,  Henninoek,  and  indeed  by  nearly  all  recent  investi- 
gators. In  support  of  this  view  we  have  the  observations  of  IIenninger 
and  IIoFMEiSTER,’  according  to  whicli  peptones  (the  albumoses)  are  con- 
verted into  a proteid  similar  to  albuminates  by  the  action  of  acetic  acid 
anhydride,  or  by  heating  so  that  water  is  expelled.  According  to 
Sciirotter'^  the  albumoses  do  not  yield  a regenerated  proteid  with  acetic 
anhydride,  but  an  acetyl  derivative  insoluble  in  water.  An  albuminate-like 
proteid  may  undoubtedly  also  be  regained  on  heating,  which  is  in  accord 
with  Neumeister’s  observations. 

According  to  other  investigators,  as  Maly,  IIehtii,  Lokw,  and  others,  tlie  formation 
of  peptone  is  a depolyinerizaiion  of  the  proteid.  A third  view  is  tliat  proteids  and 
peptones  are  isomeric  bodies;  while  a fourth  view  (Gkiessmayeu *)  claims  that  the  pro- 
teids consist  of  micell  groups  which  on  peptonization  are  first  converted  into  micelli  and 
then  further  into  molecules.  Though  an  ordinary  proteid  solution  contains  micelli  or 
micell  bonds,  .so  also  a peptone  solution  contains  proteid  molecules. 

The  preparation  of  different  albumoses  in  a perfectly  pure  form  is  very 
troublesome  and  accompanied  with  a great  many  difficulties.  For  this 
reason  there  will  be  given  liere  only  the  general  methods  by  Avhich  the 
different  albumose  precipitates  are  obtained.  If  we  proeeed  from  a solution 
of  fibrin  in  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  we  first  remove  the  syntonin  or  some 
coagulable  proteid  present  by  first  neutralizing  and  then  coagulating  by 
heat.  The  neutral  filtrate  is  saturated  w'ith  NaCl,  which  precipitates  a 
mixture  of  primary  albumoses.  This  ])recipitate  is  washed  with  a saturated 
NaCl  solution,  pressed  and  dissolved  in  dilute  salt  solution.  An  insoluble 
residue  remains,  wdiich  is  called  dysalbumose.  The  solution  of  the  jirimary 
albumoses  is  repeatedly  and  completely  dialyzed.  Heteroalbumose  separates 
out,  while  the  protalbiimose  remains  in  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  The  above  filtrate,  which  has  had  the  primary  albumoses  removed 
and  saturated  with  NaCl,  is  treated  Avith  acetic  acid,  which  has  previously 
been  saturated  Avith  NaCl,  until  no  further  precipitate  occurs.  This  pre- 
cipitate, which  consists  of  a mixture  of  primary  and  secondary  albumoses,  is 
filtered  off,  the  filtrate  freed  from  salt  by  dialysis,  and  the  deuteroallm- 
mose  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  various  albumoses  may 
also  be  precipitated  from  the  original  solution  by  ammonium  sulphate, 
dissolved  in  Avater  and  freed  from  ammonium  sulphate  by  means  of  dialysis, 
and  then  separated  as  above  described. 


Kiilme  and  Chittemlen,  cited  in  foot-note,  page  36;  also  by  Hertli,  Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol, 
Cbem.,  Bd.  1,  and  Monatsbefte  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  5;  Maly,  Ptiliger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  9,  12. 
Ilenuinger,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  86;  Sebrotter,  1.  c. ; Paal,  1.  c. 

> Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Cbem.,  Berlin,  1881;  Kiibne,  1.  c.;  ITenninger,  1.  c.;  Hof- 
meister,  Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  2. 

5 Monalsbefle  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17, 

3 ^laly,  1.  c. ; Hertb,  1.  c.;  Loew,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  31 ; Griessmaycr,  see  Maly’s 
Jabresb..  Bd.  14,  S.  26. 
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In  the  separatioa  of  primary  albnnioses  from  the  secoiitlary,  as  well  as  ia 
the  separation  of  the  different  deuteroalbumoses,  we  can  make  use  of  frac- 
tional precipitation  with  ammonium  sulphate  as  suggested  by  Pick.  Umber  ‘ 
has  investigated  the  proteid-like  cleavage  products  obtained  on  the  pepsin 
digestion  of  ovalbumin,  seralbumin,  and  serglobulin  by  Pick’s  method. 
F.  Alexander’  has  done  the  same  for  casein.  The  usefulness  of  this 
method  has  been  established,  and  thougli  certain  differences  of  the  various 
proteids  appear,  still  we  always  obtain  an  equal  number  of  cleavage  products, 
which  may  be  separated  by  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  first  fraction  contains  the  primary  albumoses,  the  second,, 
third,  and  fourth  fractions  the  various  deuteroalbumoses,  and  the  fifth  and 
sixth  two  different  peptones.  Casein  gave  only  very  little  heteroalbumose 
and  then  a pejitone.  S.  Frankel,’  in  the  preparation  of  pure  dentero- 
albumoses,  first  removes  the  primary  albumoses  by  precipitation  with  copper 
sulphate.  Muller  separates  the  albumoses  from  the  peptones  by  the 
addition  of  an  equal  volume  of  a 30^  ferric  chloride  solution  and  the 
addition  of  alkali  until  the  reaction  is  only  faintly  acid.  The  filtrate  from 
the  voluminous  precipitate  is  treated  with  zinc  carbonate  and  filtered  after 
thorough  stirring.  The  filtrate  is  generally  free  from  albumoses.  Only  in 
solutions  of  Witte’s  peptone  was  it  necessary  to  concentrate  the  filtrate  to 
its  volume  and  adding  a little  more  ferric  chloride  and  zinc  carbonate 
to  free  the  solution  from  remaining  traces  of  albumoses. 

In  the  preparation  of  true  peptone  we  make  use  of  a prolonged  pepsin 
digestion,  but  much  quicker  results  are  obtained  by  the  use  of  trypsin 
digestion.  The  albumoses  must  be  entirely  removed,  which  is  done  by 
alternately  precipitating  in  acid,  neutral  and  alkaline  solution,  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  According  to  Kuhne  ^ we  proceed  in  the  following 
way:  The  sufficiently  dilate  and  neutral  solution  (free  from  albuminates 
and  coagulable  proteids)  is  first  precipitated,  while  boiling  hot,  with 
ammonium  sulphate.  On  cooling  the  precipitated  albumoses  and  crystal- 
lized salt  are  removed  by  filtration  and  the  filtrate  heated  to  boiling,  made 
strongly  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  ammonium  carbonate,  again  saturated 
with  ammonium  sulphate  at  the  boiling  temperature,  llemove  precipitate 
by  filtration  when  cold,  heat  the  filtrate  again  until  all  odor  of  ammonia  is 
expelled,  saturate  with  ammonium  sulphate  while  hot,  and  acidify  with 
acetic  acid  and  filter  on  cooling. 

The  filtrate  is  freed  from  a great  part  of  the  salt  by  strongly  concentrat- 
ing the  liquid,  allowing  it  to  cool,  and  removing  the  salt  by  filtration. 
Another  large  portion  of  the  salt  may  be  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  the 
careful  fractional  precipitation  with  alcohol,  which  yields  an  alcoholic  solu- 


‘ Zeitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

’ Ibid.,  Bd.  25,  S.  411. 

” Pick,  1.  c. : Fnliikel,  Mouatsliefte  f.  Cliem.,  Bd.  18. 

Zeitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Cliein.,  Bd.  26. 

‘ Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd,  29. 
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tioii  rich  in  peptone  with  only  a small  quantity  of  ammonium  salt,  'f’his 
solution  is  boiled  to  remove  the  alcohol,  and  then  boiled  with  barium  car- 
bonate to  remove  the  ammonium  sulpliate.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from 
oxcess  of  barium  by  the  careful  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  This 
filtrate,  which  must  not  contain  an  excess  of  sul])huric  acid,  is  now  concen- 
trated and  the  })eptone  2)recipitated  therefrom  by  alcohol. 

Frankeu  has  suggested  another  inetliod  whicli  is  dependent  upon  tlie  solubility  of 
the  peptones  in  alcohol.  Baum.vnn  and  BOmkh  • lu’ccipitate  the  albuinoses  by  zinc 
sulphate. 

Tor  the  detection  of  albuinoses  and  peptones  in  iinimal  Iluids  we  proceed 
as  follows,  according  to  l)r:voTO:  The  coagulable  proteids  are  removed  by 
prolonged  heating,  the  solution  saturated  Avith  ammonium  sulphate.  True 
peptones  (besides  deuteroalbumose  not  precipitated)  may  be  detected  in  the 
cold  filtrate  by  means  of  the  biuret  test.  The  remaining  albumoses  are 
contained  in  the  mixture  of  precipitate  and  salt  crystals  collected  on  the 
filter.  The  albumoses  are  dissolved  from  this  mixture  by  washing  with 
water,  and  may  be  detected  in  the  wash-Avater  by  means  of  the  biuret  test. 
Accordiim  to  IIalliburtox  and  Colls  ^ traces  of  albumoses  mav  be 

O 

formed  in  this  method  by  the  prolonged  heating.  As  the  best  method  they 
suggest  either  the  precipitation  of  the  native  proteids  by  the  addition  of 
\(H  trichloracetic  acid  solution  or  making  the  native  proteids  insoluble  by 
the  continuous  action  of  alcohol.  The  last  method  is  not  quite  applicable 
to  blood-serum,  as  the  so-called  fibrin-ferment,  which  also  gi\"es  the  biuret 
test,  is  not  made  insoluble  by  this  procedure. 

If  a solution  saturated  Avith  ammonium  sulphate  is  to  be  tested  by  the 
biuret  test,  it  must  first  be  treated  Avith  a slight  excess  of  concentrated 
caustic-soda  solution,  keeping  the  solution  cold,  and  after  the  sodium 
sulphate  has  settled  the  liquid  is  treated  Avith  a 2^  solution  of  copper 
sulphate,  drop  by  drop. 

The  biuret  test  (colorimetric)  and  the  polariscopic  method  have  been 
used  in  the  (|uantitative  estimation  of  albumoses  and  pejitoues.  These 
methods  do  not  yield  exact  results. 

Coagulated  Proteids.  Proteids  may  be  converted  into  the  coagulated 
condition  by  ditferent  means:  by  heating  (see  J^age  25),  by  the  action  of 
alcohol,  especially  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts,  by  prolonged  shaking 
their  solutions  (pAArsDEX^),  and  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  conversion  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  (Chapter  VI),  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  The 
nature  of  the  processes  which  take  place  during  coagulation  is  unknoAvn. 
The  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  are  insoluble  in  Avater,  in  neutral  salt 
solutions,  and  in  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  at  normal  temperature.  They  are 
dissoh'ed  and  converted  into  albuminates  by  the  action  of  less  dilute  acids 
or  alkalies,  especially  on  heating. 

Coagulated  proteids  seem  also  to  occur  in  animal  tissues.  We  find,  at 

' Friiiikel,  1.  c.,  Zur  Kenntniss,  etc.;  Bonier,  Cliein.  Ceiitralbl.  1898,  1.  S.  640. 

' Devoto,  Zeitsclir.  f.  phy.siol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  15  ; Halliburton  and  Colls,  Jouru.  of  Path, 
and  Bact.,  1895. 

’ Du  Bois-Reymoud’s  Arch.,  1894. 
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least  in  many  organs  such  as  the  liver  and  other  glands,  proteids  wliich  are 
not  soluble  in  water,  dilute  salt  solutions,  or  very  dilute  alkalies,  and  only 
dissolve  after  being  modified  by  strong  alkalies. 

Ai>i>cmli.\. 

Vegetable  Proteids.  \'egetable  proteids  seem  to  have  the  same  essential 
])mperties  as  the  animal  proteids,  and  the  three  chief  groups  of  native 
proteids  occur  in  tlie  plants  as  well  as  the  animal  organism.  We  recognize 
the  following  as  vegetable  proteids:  albumins,  globulins  (pl}ytovitellin, 
vegetable  myosin,  paraglobulin),  and  nucleoalbumiu.s  (pea-legumin).  Be- 
sides these  a special  group  of  coagulated  proteids,  so-called  gluten  proteins, 
occur,  which  are  partly  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  seems  that  too  much  im- 
portance is  given  to  the  solubilities  of  the  vegetable  proteids,  and  more 
exhaustive  investigations  seem  to  be  necessary.' 

Poisonous  Proteids.  Attention  was  called  in  the  first  chapter  to  the  fact 
that  high  plants  and  animals,  as  well  as  microbes,  can  produce  proteids 
having  specific,  sometimes  intense,  poisonous  action. 

We  know  very  little  positively  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  these  proteids. 
Those  Avhich  have  been  isolated  belong  to  certain  of  the  proteid  groups — 
some  are  albumins,  others  globulins  or  compound  proteids,  and  the  majority 
seem  to  be  albumoses — still  little  is  known  in  regard  to  their  chemical 
nature.  From  a chemical  standpoint  we  do  not  differentiate  between  a 
])oisonotis  and  a harmless  proteid ; for  example,  between  a poisonous  and  a 
non-poisonous  globulin.  The  fundamental  cpiestion  whether  those  that 
have  been  isolated  as  poisonous  proteids  are  really  poisonous  or  not,  or 
whether  they  consist  of  a harmless  proteid  contaminated  Avith  a poisonous 
substance,  cannot  be  considered  as  settled. 

Carnic  acid,  which  is  considered  as  identical  Avith  antipeptone,  stands  in 
close  relationship  to  the  so-called  true  peptones. 

Carnic  Acid.  This  acid,  discovered  by  Siegfried,  was  first  obtained  as 
a c^eivage  product  of  phospho-carnic  acid  occurring  in  muscles  (see  Chapter 
XI).  Carnic  acid  is  produced  from  the  proteid,  according  to  Siegfried, 
under  the  same  conditions  as  antipeptone,  with  Avhich  Balke’  considers  it 
identical  (see  page  35).  It  is  a monobasic  acid  Avith  the  formula 

t 

CioIIi.XjOj.  It  is  split  into  lysin,  lysatin,  and  ammonia  by  15^  hydro- 
chloric acid  at  130°  C.,  which  seems  remarkable  Avhen  we  consider  the  low 
molecular  Aveight  of  the  acid  and  the  presence  of  only  three  atoms  of 


' See  Kjeldalil  : Uiulersogel.ser  over  de  optiske  Forhold  bos  iiogle  Planteieggelivide- 
slofTer.  Forhamllinger  ved  de  skamlinaviske  Nat urforskeres  14.  Mode.  Kioben- 
bavu,  1892. 

^ Siegfried,  Du  Bois-Reyinond’s  Arcb.,  1894,  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cliem  . Bd. 
21  ; Balke,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 
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nitrogen  in  the  molecule.  On  the  oxidation  of  tlie  barium  salt  by  barium 
permanganate  oxycaruic  acid.,  with  the  formula,  is  obtained, 

which  is  derived  from  three  molecules  of  carnic  acid  with  the  elimination 
of  four  atoms  of  hydrogen. 

Carnic  acid  is  an  extremely  hygroscopic  substance,  being  A'ery  soluble  in 
water.  It  also  dissolves  in  iiot  alcohol  and  separates  out  as  undefined 
crystalline  plates  on  cooling.  It  gives  with  hydrochloric  acid  an  additional 
product  with  the  formula  Cj.jIIjjNjO^.IICl,  and  also  yields  salts  with  several 
metals.  Among  the  salts  the  silver  salt  wdth  42.0^  silver  is  of  special 
importance.  4'his  acid  acts  like  antipeptone  towards  most  precipitajits  and, 
like  this,  is  not  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate. 

Tlie  methods  of  piepiiiing  ciu  nic  acid  from  proteids  are  tlie  .same  as  tlie  metliods  of 
preparing  pure  antipoptones  in  try  ptic  digestion.  According  to  Sikgfried  caridc  acid  is 
obtained  from  meat'extract  in  tlie  following  way;  The  extract  free  from  proteids  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia.  The  idui.-phocarnic  acid  is 
jirecipitated  from  the  filtrate  as  an  iron  comhination,  carniferrin,  by  ferric  chloride.  This 
carniferrin  is  decomposed  at  50°  by  barium  hydrate,  tillered,  the  exce.ss  of  barium  re- 
moved from  the  tiltrate  by  sulphuric  acid,  filtered,  concentrated  and  precipitated  with 
alcohol.  The  acid  is  purified  by  repeated  resolution  and  precipitation  with  alcohol. 

II.  CoiiipoiiiHl  Proteids. 

With  this  name  we  designate  a class  of  bodies  which  are  more  complex 
than  the  simple  proteids  and  which  yield  as  nearest  splitting  products 
simple  proteids  on  one  side  and  non-proteid  bodies,  such  as  coloring  niatters, 
carbohydrates,  xanthin  bodies,  etc.,  on  the  other.' 

Tlie  compound  proteids  known  at  the  present  time  are  divided  into 
three  chief  groups.  These  groups  are  i\\e  h(B7noglohms,  the  glycoproteidsy 
and  the  nudeo proteids.  The  hasmoglobins  will  be  treated  of  in  a following 
chapter  (Chapter  ^A),  on  the  blood. 

Glycoproteids  are  those  compound  jtroteids  which  on  decomposition 
yield  a proteid  on  one  side  and  a carbohydrate  or  derivatives  of  the  same  on 
the  other,  but  no  xanthin  bodies.  Some  glycoproteids  are  free  from  phos- 
phorus (mucin  suDstances,  chondroproteids,  and  hyalogens),  and  some 
contain  phosphorus  (phosphoglycoproteids). 

Mucin  Substances.  We  designate  as  mucins  colloid  substances  whose 
solutions  are  mucilaginous  and  thready,  and  -which  when  treated  with  acetic 
acid  give  a precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  acid,  and  on  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acids  yield  a substance  capable  of  reducing  copper  oxy hydrate. 
This  last-mentioned  fact,  which  was  first  observed  by  Eiciiwald,'  differen- 
tiates mucins  from  other  bodies  which  have  long  been  mistaken  for  it  and 
which  have  similar  physical  properties.  On  the  other  hand,  bodies  whose 

' Hoppe-Seyler  lias  given  the  name  proteide  to  these  compound  proteids,  but  as  this 
term  is  misleading  in  English  we  do  not  use  it  in  English  classifications  in  this  sense. 

’ Annal.  d.  Chem.  u Pbarm.,  Bd.  134. 
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physical  properties  dilTer  from  it,  but  which  give  a reducible  substance  on 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  have  also  been  designated  as  mucins. 

The  different  bodies  characterized  as  mucin  substances  correspond,  first, 
either  to  true  mucins,  or,  second,  to  mucoids  or  mucinoids,  or  third  to 
chondroproteids. 

All  mucin  substances  contain  carbon,  liydroyen,  odtrogen,  sulphur,  and 
oxygen.  Compared  with  albuminous  bodies  they  contain  less  nitrogen  and, 
as  a rule,  considerably  less  carbon.  As  immediate  decomposition  products 
they  yield  albuminous  bodies  on  one  side  and  carbohydrates  or  acids  allied 
thereto  on  the  other.  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  all  give  a 
reducing  substance. 

The  true  mucins  are  characterized  by  their  natural  solution,  or  one 
prepared  by  the  aid  of  a trace  of  alkali,  being  mucilaginous,  thread-like, 
and  giving  a precipitate  with  acetic  acid  which  is  insoluble  in  excess  of  acid. 
The  mucoids  do  not  show  these  physical  properties  and  have  other  solubili- 
ties and  precipitation  properties.  As  we  have  intermediate  steps  between 
different  albuminous  bodies,  so  also  we  have  such  between  true  mucins  and 
mucoids,  and  a sharp  line  between  these  two  grou2)s  cannot  be  drawn. 

True  mucins  are  secreted  by  the  larger  mucous  glands,  by  certain 
mucous  membranes,  also  by  the  skin  of  snails  and  other  animals.  True 
mucin  also  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  and  navel-cord.  Sometimes,  as 
in  snails  and  in  the  membrane  of  the  frog-egg  (Giacosa  '),  a mother- 
substance  of  mucin,  a mucinogen,  has  been  found  Avhich  may  be  converted 
into  mucin  by  alkalies.  Mucoid  substances  are  found  in  cartilage,  certain 
cysts,  in  the  cornea,  the  crystalline  lens,  white  of  egg,  and  in  certain  ascitic 
fluids.  As  the  mucin  question  has  been  very  little  studied,  it  is  at  the 
present  time  impossible  to  give  any  positive  statements  in  regard  to  the 
occurrence  of  mucins  and  mucoids,  esj^ecially  as  without  doubt  in  many 
cases  non-mucinous  substances  have  been  described  as  mucins.  So  much  is 
sure,  that  mucins  or  nearly  related  bodies  occur  widely  diffused  in  the 
organism  in  certain  tissues.  From  their  decomposition  jiroducts  we  derive 
a great  deal  of  knowledge  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  cleavage  of  carbo- 
hydrates or  kindred  bodies  (glycuronic  acid)  from  other  complex  groups. 

True  Mucins.  Thus  far  we  have  been  able  to  obtain  only  a few  mucins 
in  a pure  and  unchanged  condition  due  to  the  reagents  used.  The  elemen- 
tary analyses  of  these  mucins  have  given  the  following  results: 
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Mucin  from  snail  

50.32 

6.84 

13.65 

1.75 

27.44 

(Hammarsten) 

Mucin  from  tendon 

. 48.30 

6.44 

11.75 

0.81 

32.70 

(Loebiscu) 

Mucin  from  submaxillary. , .. 

48.84 

6.80 

12.32 

0.84 

31.20 

(Hammarsten) 

The  mucin  of  the  snail-ski 

n,  which 

stands  closest  to  keratin,  contains 

more  sulphur  than  the 

other 

mucins. 

The 

same  is 

true 

for  the  mucin 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Btl.  7 ; also  Hammuisteu,  Pfluger’s  Aicbiv,  Bel.  36. 
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obtained  from  the  Achilles  tendon  of  oxen  as  prepared  by  Chittenden  and 
CliES,'  which  contains  on  an  average  2.33^  sulphur.  4’he  sulphur  is,  at 
least  in  certain  mucins,  partly  split  off  by  alkali,  and  in  others  not. 

15y  the  action  of  superheated  steam  on  mucin  a carbohydrate,  animal 
gum  (Landweiih),  is  split  off.  This  has  not  been  substantiated  by  other 
investigators  such  as  Folin  and  F.  Muller."  Instead  of  a non-nitrogenous 
gum  a nitrogenous  carbohydrate  was  obtained. 

On  boiling  mucin  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  acid  albuminate  and  bodies 
similar  to  albumose  or  jieptone  are  obtained,  besides  a reducing  substance. 
Muller  obtained  20-32,^^  reducing  substance  on  boiling  the  mucus  from 
the  respiratory  organs  with  3f?^  sulphuric  acid.  He  also  prepared  a crystal- 
line phenylhydrazine  combination  therefrom  having  a melting-point  of 
198°  C.  and  differing  in  other  regards  from  glucosazou.  lie  considers  it 
as  an  osazon  of  a hexose  which  he  calls  murose.  Muller  could  not  prepare 
the  sugar  itself,  but  obtained  a crystalline  substance  containing  C>A^  X and 
considered  as  mucosamin.  Jazewitz"  could  not  obtain  any  sugar  from 
mucin  but  an  osazon  melting  at  185°  C.  and  a mucosamin.  Muller'  by 
a different  and  better  method  has  obtained  a benzovl  combination,  and  then 
from  this  a crystalline  hydrochloric  acid  combination  of  its  mucosamin,  by 
boiling  mucin  with  acids.  The  crystallographic  researches,  as  well  as  the 
determination  of  its  optical  rotation,  show  so  much  to  the  identity  of  this 
combination  with  chitasamin  hydrochloride  that  Muller  considers  the 
name  mucosamin  unnecessary.  The  osazon  obtained  from  this  combination 
differs,  on  the  contrary,  from  the  glucosazon  in  the  following:  It  melts  at 
192  to  196°,  it  is  readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  is  Isevo-rotatory.  According 
to  E.  Fischer,  who  has  investigated  it,  it  is  not  identical  with  glucosazon, 
but  seems  rather  to  be  galactosazon.  On  boiling  mucins  with  hydrochloric 
acid  acetic  acid  may  also  be  split  off,  and  indeed  1-1  molecule  for  each 
molecule  of  reducing  substance.  By  the  action  of  stronger  acids  we  obtain 
among  other  bodies  leucin,  tyrosin,  and  levulinic  acid.  Certain  mucins,  as 
the  submaxillary  mucin,  are  easily  changed  by  very  dilute  alkalies,  as  lime- 
water,  while  others,  such  as  tendon-mucin,  are  not  affected.  If  a strong 
caustic-alkali  solution,  as  a 5^  KOII  solution,  is  allowed  to  act  on  submaxil- 
lary mucin,  we  obtain  alkali  albuminate,  bodies  similar  to  albumose  and 
peptone,  and  one  or  more  substances  of  an  acid  reaction  and  with  strong 
reducing  powers. 


’ Hammarsten,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  36,  and  Zeitsdir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,Bd.  12; 
Loebisch,  ibid.,  Bd.  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Gies,  Journ.  of  Expt.  IMed.,  Vol.  1. 

* Landwehr,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  8,  9 ; also  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  39 
and  40;  Folin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Fd.  23;  Fr.  Muller,  Sitzungsber,  d.  Gesell- 
sch.  zur  Befbrd.  d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1896. 

* Muller,  ].  c. ; .Tazewitz,  Arch.  d.  scicn.  biol.  de  St.  Peter.sbourg,  Tome  6. 

* Sitzungsber.  zur  BefOrd.  d.  gesammt.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 
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In  one  or  the  other  respect  the  dilferent  mucins  act  somewhat  differently. 
For  example,  the  snail  and  tendon  mucins  are  insoluble  in  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  while  the  mucin  of  the  submaxillary  gland  and 
the  navel-cord  are  soluble.  Tendon-mucin  becomes  flaky  with  acetic  acid, 
while  the  other  mucins  are  precipitated  in  more  or  less  fibrous,  tougli 
masses.  Still  all  the  mucins  have  certain  reactions  in  common. 

In  the  dry  state  mucin  forms  a white  or  yellowish-gray  powder.  When 
moist  it  forms,  on  the  contrary,  flakes  or  yellowish-wliite  tough  lumps  or 
masses.  The  mucins  are  acid  in  reaction.  They  give  the  color  reactions  of 
the  albuminous  bodies.  They  are  not  soluble  in  water,  but  may  give  a 
neutral  solution  with  water  and  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali.  Such  a 
solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  while  acetic  acid  gives  at  the  normal 
temperature  a precipitate  which  is  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  precipitant. 
If  5-10^  NaCl  be  added  to  a mucin  solution,  this  can  now  be  carefully 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  without  giving  a precipitate.  Such  acidified  solu- 
tions are  copiously  precipitated  by  tannic  acid;  with  potassium  ferrocyanide 
ihey  give  no  precipitate,  but  on  sufficient  concentration  they  become  thick 
or  viscous.  A neutral  solution  of  mucin-alkali  is  precipitated  by  alcohol 
.n  the  presence  of  neutral  salts;  it  is  also  precipitated  by  several  metallic 
salts.  If  mucin  is  heated  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
of  about  2^,  the  liquid  gradually  becomes  a yellowish  or  dark  brown  and 
l educes  copper  oxyhydrate  from  alkaline  solutions. 

The  mucin  most  readily  obtained  in  large  quantities  is  the  submaxillary 
mucin,  which  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  filtered  watery 
extract  of  the  gland,  free  from  form-elements  and  as  colorless  as  possible,  is 
treated  with  25^  hydrochloric  acid,  so  that  the  liquid  contains  1,5  p.  m. 
IICI.  On  the  addition  of  the  acid  the  mucin  is  immediately  precipitated, 
but  dissolves  on  stirring.  If  this  acid  liquid  is  immediately  diluted  with 
2-3  vols.  of  water,  the  mucin  separates  and  may  be  purified  by  redissolving 
in  1-5  p.  m.  acid,  and  diluting  with  water  and  washing  therewith.  The 
mucin  of  the  navel-cord  may  be  prepared  in  the  same  way.^  The  tendon- 
mucin  is  prepared  from  tendons  which  have  first  been  freed  from  proteid 
by  common-salt  solution  and  water.  They  are  extracted  with  one  half 
saturated  lime-water,  the  filtrate  is  precipitated  with  acetic  acid,  and  the 
'precipitate  purified  by  redissolving  in  dilute  alkali  or  lime-water,  precipitat- 
ing with  acid,  and  washing  with  water  (Rollett,  Loebisch,  Chittenden, 
and  Gies).*  Lastly,  the  mucins  are  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Mucoids  or  Mucinoids.  In  this  group  we  must  include  those  non- 
phosphorized  glycoproteids  which  are  neither  true  mucins  nor  chondro- 
proteids  even  though  they  show  amongst  themselves  such  a difference  in 
behavior  that  they  can  be  divided  into  several  sub-groups  of  mucinoids. 
To  the  mucinoids  belong  pseudomucin,  the  probably  related  body  colloid, 

' The  author  has  not  been  able  to  obtain  this  pure,  so  the  analyis  is  not  given  in 
the  previous  table  of  the  mucins. 

Rollett,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Btl.  39,  Abth.  2 ; Loebisch,  Chittenden  and  Gies,  1.  c. 
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ovomucoid^  and  other  bodies,  which  on  account  of  their  differences  will  be 
best  treated  of  individually  in  their  respective  chapters. 

Hyalogens.  Uuder  this  name  Kkukenbeug  ' has  designated  a number  of  differing 
i)odie*s,  wliich  are  characterized  by  the  following  ; ]5y  the  action  of  alkalies  they  change, 
with  the  splitting  off"  of  sulphur  and  some  nitrogen,  into  soluble  nitrogenized  products 
called  by  him  hyalines  aud  which  yield  a pure  carbohydrate  by  further  decomposition. 
Wf  find  that  very  heterogeneous  substances  are  included  iu  these  groups.  Certain 
of  these  hyalogeus  seem  undoubtedly  to  be  glycoproteids.  Neossin- the  Chinese 
edible  swallow’s-nest,  membranin'^  of  Descemet’s  membrane  and  of  the  capsule 
of  the  crystalline  lens,  and  spirographin  * of  the  skeletal  tissue  of  the  worm  Spirographis 
seem  to  act  as  such.  Others  on  the  contrary,  .such  as  hyalin  ^ of  the  walls  of  hydatid 
cysts,  onuphin^  from  the  tubes  of  Onuphis  tubicola,  seem  not  to  be  compound  proteids. 
The  so-called  holotlnires,''  nm\  chondrosin^  of  the  sponge,  Chondrosia  reni- 

formis.  aud  others  may  also  be  classed  with  the  hyalogeus.  As  the  various  bodies  desig- 
nated by  Kiujkenbehg  as  hyalogeus  are  very  dissimilar,  it  is  not  of  much  importance  to 
arrange  these  in  special  groups. 

Chondroproteids  are  sucli  glycojiroteids  wbich  as  closest  cleavage 
products  yield  proteid  aud  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  containing  carbo- 
hydrate, chondroitin-snJphuric  acid.  CJwndromucoid,  occurring  in  cartilage 
is  the  best  example  of  this  group.  Amyloid  occurring  tinder  pathological 
conditions  also  belongs  to  this  group.  On  account  of  the  property  of 
choudroitin-sulphuric  acid  of  precipitating  proteid  it  is  also  possible  that 
under  certain  circumstances  combinations  of  this  acid  with  proteid  may  be 
precipitated  from  the  urine  and  be  considered  as  chondroproteids. 

Chondromucoid  has  greatest  interest  as  a constituent  of  cartilage,  and  on 
this  account  this  body  and  also  its  cleavage  product,  chondroitin-sulphuric 
acid,  will  be  treated  of  in  connection  with  cartilage  (Chapter  X).  On  the 
contrary,  amyloid,  which  has  always  been  treated  of  in  connection  with  the 
protein  substances,  will  be  described  here. 

Amyloid,  so  called  by  Virchow,  is  a protein  substance  appearing  under 
pathological  conditions  in  the  internal  organs,  such  as  the  spleen,  liver,  and 
kidneys,  as  infiltrations;  and  in  serous  membranes  as  granules  with  con- 
centric layers.  It  probably  also  occurs  as  a constituent  of  certain  prostate 
calculi.  The  chondroproteid  occurring  under  physiological  conditions  in 
the  walls  of  the  arteries  is  perhaps,  according  to  Khawkow,  very  nearly 
related  to  the  amyloid  substance  even  if  not  identical. 

Amyloid  was  first  prepared  pure  recently  by  Kraavkow.°  The  sub- 

' Verb.  cl.  pliysik.-med.  Gesellscli.  zu  Wurzburg,  1883  ; also  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  22. 

Krukenberg,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

3 C.  'I'll.  Mbruer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18. 

* Krukeuberg,  Wurzburg,  Verbandl.  1883  ; also  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

* A.  Lucke,  Virchow’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  19  ; also  Krukenberg,  Vergleicbende  pbysiol. 
Stud.,  Series  1 and  2,  1881. 

® Scbmiedeberg,  Mittb.  aus  d.  zool.  Stat.  zu  Neapel,  Bd.  3,  1882. 

’ Hilger,  Pfliiger’s  Arcbiv,  Bd.  3. 

* Krukenberg,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22. 

9 Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  40,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature. 
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stance  prepared  by  him  contained  0 48.80-50.38;  II  0.05-7. 02;  N 13.79- 
14.07;  and  S 2.05-2.89^.  Phosphorus  does  not  occur  in  the  i)ure  sub- 
stance. It  splits,  by  the  action  of  alkali,  into  proteid  and  chondroitin- 
sulphuric  acid' (see  Chapter  X)  and  according  to  Krawkow  is  therefore 
perhaps  an  ester-like  combination  of  this  acid  ^yith  j^roteid. 

Amyloid  is  an  amorphous  white  substance,  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
ether,  dilute  hydrochloric  and  acetic  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  caustic  alkali  with  decomposition.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  hydrochloric  acid  it  yields  sulphuric  acid  and  a reducing  substance. 
It  is  not  dissolved  by  gastric  juice.  It  is  nevertheless  changed  so  that  it  is 
soluble  in  dilute  ammonia,  while  the  genuine  typical  amyloid  is  insoluble 
therein.  Amyloid  gives  tlie  xanthoproteic  reaction  and  the  reactions  of 
Millox  and  Adamkiewicz.  Its  most  important  property  is  its  behavior 
Avith  certain  coloring  matters.  It  is  colored  reddish  brown  or  a dingy 
violet  by  iodine;  a violet  or  blue  by  iodine  and  sulphuric  acid;  red  by 
methylaniline  iodide,  especially  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid;  and  red  b}'' 
aniline  green.  Of  these  color  reactions  those  with  aniline  dyes  are  the  most 
important.  The  iodine  reaction  aiipears  less  constant  and  is  greatly 
dependent  upon  the  jdiysical  condition  of  the  amyloid.  The  color  reactions 
are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  com- 
ponent. 

The  preparation  of  amyloid  may  be  performed  as  follows  according  to 
Krawkow:  The  finely  divided  mass  of  organ  is  exhausted  first  with  water 
and  then  Avith  dilute  ammonia,  Avhich  leaA^es  the  insoluble  amyloid  and 
removes  the  free  or  the  combined  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  other 
substances.  The  product,  after  being  washed  Avitli  Avater,  is  digested  Avith 
pepsin  for  several  days  at  38°  C.  Tlie  residue,  after  Avashing  Avith  hydro- 
chloric acid  and  Avater,  is  dissolved  in  dilute  ammonia,  filtered,  again 
precipitated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  dissolved,  if  necessary,  in 
ammonia,  precipitated  a second  time  with  hydrochloric  acid,  washed  with 
water,  the  precipitate  dissolved  in  baryta- water,  which  leaves  the  nucleins 
undissolved,  and  the  barium  filtrate  precipitated  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and 
then  Avashed  with  water,  alcohol,  and  ether. 

Phosphoglycoproteids.  This  group  includes  the  phosphorized  glycoproteids.  They 
3'ield  no  xantliiu  substances  (nuclein  bases)  as  cleavage  products.  They  are  not  nucleo- 
l>roteids  and  therefore  they  must  not  be  considered  together  with  the  glyconucleopro- 
teids  (nucleoglycoproleids)  or  mistaken  for  them.  On  pepsin  digestion  they  may  like 
certain  nucleoalbumins  yield  pseudonuclein,  but  they  differ  from  the  nucleoalbumius 
in  that  they  yield  a reducing  sub.stance  on  boiling  with  dilute  acid.  Tliey  differ  from 
the  glycouucleoproteids  in  that  they  do  not,  as  above  mentioned,  yield  any  xanthiii 
bodies. 

Only  two  phosphorized  glycoproteids  are  known  at  the  present  time,  namely,  ich- 
thulin,  occurring  in  carp  eggs  and  studied  by  Walter'  and  Avhich  was  considered  as  a 
vitellin  for  a time.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  composition  : C 58.52;  117.71;  N 15.64; 
S 0.41;  P 0.48;  Fe  0.10^.  In  regard  to  solubilities  it  is  similar  to  a globulin.  Walter 
has  prepared  a reducing  substance  from  the  paranuclein  of  ichthulin  which  gave  a very 
crystalline  combination  with  phenylhydrazin. 


' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15. 
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Another  pbosplioglycoproteid  is  helicoproteid,  obtained  by  the  author'  from  the- 
glands  of  the  snail  Helix  pomatia.  It  has  the  following  composition:  C 4G.99;  H 6.7<S; 
N G.08  ; S 0.02  ; P 0.47$i^.  It  is  converted  into  a gummy,  l«evo- rotatory  carbohydrate, 
called  animal  sinistrin,  by  the  action  of  alkalies.  On  boiling  with  an  acid  it  yields  a- 
dextro-rotatory,  reducing  substance. 

Nucleoproteids.  Witli  this  name  we  designate  those  comiiound  proteids 
which  yield  true  nucleins  (see  Chapter  V)  on  pe^isin  digestion  and  those 
which  yield,  besides  proteids,  xanthin  bodies  or  so-called  nuclein  bases 
(puriii  bases)  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 

The  nucleoproteids  seem  to  he  widely  diffused  in  the  animal  body. 
They  occur  chiefly  in  the  cell-nuclei,  but  they  also  often  occur  in  the  proto- 
plasm. They  may  pass  into  the  animal  fluids  on  the  destruction  of  the 
cells,  hence  nucleoproteids  have  also  been  found  in  blood-serum  and  other 
fluids. 

They  may  he  considered  as  combinations  of  a proteid  nucleus  with  aside 
chain,  which  Kossel  calls  the  prostetic  group.  This  side  chain,  which 
contains  the  phosphorus,  may  he  split  off  as  nucleic  acid  (see  Chapter  V)  on 
treatment  with  alkali.  As  we  have  several  nucleic  acids,  it  follows  that  we 
most  have  different  nucleoproteids,  depending  upon  the  nucleic  acid  united 
with  the  proteid.  Certain  nucleic  acids  contain  a readily  split  off'  sugar 
(pentoses  or  hexoses),  others  on  the  contrary  not.  In  the  first  case  we 
obtain  from  the  corresponding  nucleoproteid  a reducing  sugar  on  boiling 
with  dilute  mineral  acid,  while  in  the  other  case  this  is  not  possible.  This 
different  behavior  may  he  accounted  for  by  a special  group  of  nucleoproteids, 
the  glyconucleoproteids  or  nucleoglycoproteids.  Such  glyconucleoproteids 
occur  in  yeast-cells,  in  the  pancreas,  and,  as  it  appears,  are  widely  dis- 
tributed in  the  animal  organism. 

The  native  nucleoproteids  contain  a variable  hut  not  a high  percentage 
of  phosphorus,  which  IIalliburtois' ’ found  to  vary  betv/een  0.5^  and 
1.6^.  On  heating  their  solutions,  as  well  as  by  the  action  of  dilute  acids, 
a modification  of  the  compound  proteid  takes  place  and  nucleoproteids  of 
strong  acid  character,  poorer  in  proteid  but  richer  in  phosphorus,  are 
formed.  The  native  nucleoproteids  have  faint  acid  properties  and  are  in- 
soluble in  water ’but  whose  alkali  combinations  soluble  in  water  s^ilit  on 
heating  their  solution  into  coagulated  proteid  and  a nucleoproteid  rich  in 
phosphorus,  which  remains  in  solution.  In  peptic  digestion  they  yield  so- 
called  true  nuclein.  The  proteid  can  be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  from  its 
alkali  combination,  and  the  precipitate  dissolves  with  more  or  less  readiness 
in  an  excess  of  the  acid.  A confusion  may  occur  here  with  nncleoalbumins 
and  also  with  mucin  substances.  This  confusion  may  be  avoided  by  warm- 
ing the  body  for  some  time  on  the  water-bath  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
nearly  neutralizing  the  boiling-hot  fluid  with  barium  hydrate,  filtering  as 


' Hamniarsten,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  36. 


" Jouni.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18. 
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qviick  as  possible  wliile  boiling  hot,  supersaturating  the  filtrate  with  am- 
monia, and  then  on  cooling  (when  a precipitate  consisting  of  guanin  is 
filtered  oil  and  specially  tested)  testing  for  xanthin  bodies  by  an  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate  solution.  Any  precipitate  formed  is  examined  more  closely  by 
the  method  as  given  in  Chapter  V.  The  nucleoproteids  give  the  color  reac- 
tions of  the  proteids. 

The  properties  of  the  various  nucleoproteids  are  given  in  detail  in  the 
various  chapters  which  follow. 

III.  Allnimoids  or  Album inoi (Is. 

Under  this  name  we  collect  into  a special  group  all  those  protein  bodies 
which  cannot  be  placed  in  either  of  the  other  two  groups,  although  they 
differ  essentially  among  themselves  and  from  a chemical  standpoint  do  not 
show  any  radical  difference  from  the  true  proteid  bodies.  The  most  im- 
portant and  abundant  of  the  bodies  belonging  to  this  group  are  important 
constituents  of  the  animal  skeleton  or  the  cutaneous  structure.  They  occur 
as  a rule  in  an  insoluble  state  in  the  organism,  and  they  are  distinguished 
in  most  cases  by  a pronounced  resistance  to  reagents  which  dissolve  proteids, 
or  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 

The  Keratin  Group.  Keratin  is  the  chief  constituent  of  the  horny 
structure,  of  the  epidermis,  of  hair,  wool,  of  the  nail,  hoofs,  horns, 
feathers,  of  tortoise-shell,  etc.,  etc.  Keratin  is  also  found  as  neurokeratin 
(KtinxE)  in  the  brain  and  nerves.  The  shell-membrane  of  the  hen’s  egg 
seems  also  to  consist  of  keratin,  and  according  to  Neumeister  ‘ the  organic 
matrix  of  the  egg-shells  of  various  vertebrate  animals  belongs  in  most  cases 
to  the  keratin  group. 

It  seems  that  there  exist  more  than  one  keratin,  and  these  form  a special 
group  of  bodies.  This  fact,  together  with  the  difficulty  in  isolating  the 
keratin  from  the  tissues  in  a pure  condition  without  a partial  decomposi- 
tion, is  sufficient  explanation  for  the  variation  in  the  elementary  composition 
given  below.  As  examples  the  analyses  of  a few  tissues  rich  in  keratin  and 
of  keratins  are  given  as  follows : 

C II  N SO 

Human  hair. . . 50.65  6.36  17.14  5.00  20.85  (v.  Laak) 

Nail 51.00  6.94  17.51  2.80  21 .75  (Muldek) 

Neurokeratin 56.11-58.45  7.26-8.02  11.46-14.32  1.63-2.24  (Kuiine) 

Horn  (average)..  50.86  6.94  3.30  . . . (Hokuaczkwski) *  * 

Tortoise-shell....  54.89  6.56  16.77  2.22  19.56  (Muldeu) 

Shell-membrane.  49.78  6.64  16.43  4.25  22.90  (Lindvall) 

’ Kllhne  and  Ewahl,  Verb.  d.  naturhistor.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd. 

1 ; also  Kiihue  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26  ; Ncumeister,  ibid.,  Bd.  31. 

* V.  Laar,  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  45; — Mulder,  Versuch  einer  allgem. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Braunschweig,  1844-51;  Kiihne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26;  Hor- 
baczewski,  see  Drechsel  in  Ladenburg’s  Handworterbuch  d.  Chem.,  Bd.  3 ; Lindvall, 
Maly’s  Jahresbericht,  1881. 
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lias  determined  the  quantity  of  sulphur  in  various  keratin  sub- 
stances. Sulphur  is  at  least  in  part  in  loose  combination,  and  it  is  partly 
removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (as  sulphides),  or  indeed  in  jiart  by  boiling 
with  water.  Combs  of  lead  after  long  usage  become  black,  and  this  is  due 
to  the  action  of  the  sulphur  of  the  hair.  On  heating  keratin  with  water  in 
sealed  tubes  to  a temperature  of  150°  to  200°  C.  it  dissolves,  with  the 
elimination  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  forming  a non-gelatinizing  liquid 
wdiich  contains  albumose  (called  heratinose  by  Kiiuke2s’'BERG  ’)  and  jiep- 
tone  (?).  Keratin  is  dissolved  by  alkalies,  especially  on  heating,  forming, 
besides  alkali  sulj)hides,  albumoses  and  pej^tones  (?). 

The  dcomposition  products  of  keratins  are  moreover  the  same  as  the  true 
proteids.  On  boiling  with  acids  we  obtain  besides  leucin  and  tyrosin,  which 
occurs  in  relatively  great  amounts  (1-5^),  aspartic  acid®  and  glutamic 
acid,^  ammonia,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  Uedik  ® has  obtained  lysin, 
arginin,  and  a substance  containing  sulphur,  whose  combination  with  IICl 
has  the  composition  C,  Ji3gK^O,,^SCl^ , from  horn  shavings. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  keratins  are  derived  from  the  proteids. 
Drechsel®  is  also  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  keratin  a part  of  the  oxygen 
of  the  proteids  is  exchanged  for  sulphur,  and  a part  of  the  leucin,  or  any 
other  amido-acid,  is  exchanged  for  tyrosin.  Keratin  and  proteids  give  the 
same  decomposition  products,  with  the  exception  that  the  former  gives 
proportionally  a greater  quantity  of  tyrosin.  Among  the  sulphurized 
cleavage  products  of  keratin  Emmerling  found  cystin,  and  Suter’  thio- 
lactic  acid.  Suter  could  not  detect  either  cystin  or  cystein. 

Bodies  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  which  form  intermediate  bodies 
between  coagulated  albumin  and  keratin,  C.  Th.  Morxer®  has  detected 
such  a body  {alhumoid)  in  the  tracheal  cartilage,  which  forms  a net-like 
trabecular  tissue.  This  substance  appears  to  be  related  to  the  keratins  on 
account  of  its  solubilities  and  on  the  quantity  of  the  sulpuhnr  (which  turns 
lead  black)  it  contains,  while  according  to  its  solubility  in  gastric  juice  it 
must  stand  close  to  the  proteids.  Another  substance,  more  similar  to 
keratin,  forms  the  horny  layer  in  the  gizzard  of  birds.  According  to 
J.  IIedenius"  this  substance  is  insoluble  in  gastric  or  pancreatic  juice  and 

' Zcits(br.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Btl.  20. 

® Untersuch.  liber  d.  cbem.  Bau  d.  Eiweisskdiper.  Sitzungsber.  d.  Jeuaiscben 
Oesellsch.  f.  Med.  u.  Naturwissenscb.,  1886. 

3 Kreusler,  Jouni.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  Bd.  107. 

^ Horbaczewski,  Sitzungsber.  d.  k.  k.  Wien.  Akad.  d.  Wissenscb.,  Bd.  80. 

s Kgl.  fysiogr.  Sallsk.  i Lund  bandlingar,  Bd.  4;  also  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  1893,  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Cbem.,  Bdd.  20  and  21. 

* Drecbsel  in  Ladenburg’s  Handwbrterbucb  d.  Cbem.,  Bd.  3. 

’ Emmerling,  Ref.  in  Cbemiker  Zeitg.,  No.  80,  1894;  Suter,  Zeitschr.*  *f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

» See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  1888. 

» Skan.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3. 
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acts  quite  similar  to  keratin.  It  contains  only  l<fo  sulphur,  and  yields  on 
decomposition  only  very  little  tyrosin  besides  considerable  lencin. 

Keratin  is  amorphous  or  takes  the  form  of  the  tissues  from  which  it  was 
prepared.  On  heating  it  decomposes  and  generates  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 
It  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  On  heating  with  water  to 
lo0°-200°  C.  it  dissolves.  It  also  dissolves  gradually  in  caustic  alkalies, 
especially  on  heating.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice  or  by 
trypsin  solutions.  Keratin  gives  the  xanthoproteic  reaction,  as  well  as  the 
reaction  with  Millon’s  reagent,  although  not  always  typical. 

In  the  preparation  of  keratin  a finely  divided  horny  structure  is  treated 
first  with  boiling  water,  then  consecutively  with  diluted  acid,  pepsin-hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  and,  lastly,  with  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether. 

Elastin  occurs  in  the  connective  tissue  of  higher  animals,  sometimes  in 
such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  a special  tissue.  It  occurs  most 
abundantly  in  the  cervical  ligament  (ligamentum  nuchfe). 

Elastin  is  generally  considered  as  a sulphur-free  substance.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Chittenden  and  Hart,  it  is  a question  whether  or 
not  elastin  does  not  contain  sulphur,  which  is  removed  by  the  action  of  the 
alkali  in  its  preparation.  H.  Schwarz  has  been  able  to  prepare  an  elastin 
containing  sulphur  from  the  aorta  by  another  method,  and  this  sulphur  can 
be  removed  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  without  changing  the  properties  of 
the  elastin,  and  recently  Zoja,  IIedin,  and  Bergh  ’ have  found  that  elastin 
contains  sulphur.  The  most  trustworthy  analyses  of  elastin  from  the  cervical 
ligament  (Kos.  1 and  2)  and  from  the  aorta  (Ko.  3)  have  given  the  follow- 
ing results: 
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(H.  Schwarz) 

Zoja  found  0.27G^  sulphur  and  16.96^  nitrogen  in  elastin.  IIedin 
and  Bergh  found  different  quantities  of  nitrogen  in  elastin,  depending  upon 
whether  Horbaczewski’s  or  Schwarz’s  method  was  used  in  its  prepara- 
tion. In  the  first  case  they  found  15.44^  nitrogen  and  0.55^  sulphur,  and 
in  the  other  14.67^  nitrogen  and  0.66,^  sulphur. 

The  cleavage  products  of  elastin  are  the  same  as  for  the  true  proteids, 
with  the  difference  that  glycocoll  but  no  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids  are 
obtained.'  Tyrosin  is  only  obtained  in  small  quantities.  Schwarz  was 
able  to  detect  lysatin  in  the  decomposition  products,  but  IIedin  and 


' Chitteiidea  and  Hart,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25;  Schwarz,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Zoja,  ibid.,  Bd.  23  ; Bergh,  ibid.,  Bd.  25;  Hediu,  ibid. 

’ Horbaczewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  Bd.  0. 

* See  Drechsel  in  Ladenhurg’s  Handworterhuch,  Bd.  3. 
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Bergh  could  not  find  either  lysin  (lysatin)  or  arginiu.  On  putrefaction  by 
anaerobic  micro-organisms  Zoja  found  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  methane, 
mercaptan,  butyric  acid,  valerianic  acid,  ammonia,  and  possibly  also 
phenylpropionic  acid  and  aromatic  oxyacids.  Indol  and  skatol  have  not 
been  found  in  putrefaction,'  but  Schwarz,  on  the  contrary,  obtained  indol, 
skatol,  benzol,  and  phenols,  on  fusing  aorta-elastin  with  caustic  potash. 
On  heating  with  water  in  closed  vessels,  on  boiling  Avith  dilute  acids,  or  by 
the  action  of  proteolytic  enzymes,  the  elastin  dissolves  and  splits  into  two 
chief  products,  called  by  IIorraczew^ski  hemielastin  and  elmtinjjeptone. 
According  to  Ciiittexden  and  Hart,  these  products  correspond  to  two 
albumoses  designated  by  them  and  deideroeladose.  The  first 

is  soluble  in  cold  water  and  separates  on  heating,  and  its  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  mineral  acid  as  Avell  as  by  acetic  acid  and  potassium  ferrocyanide. 
The  watery  solution  of  the  other  does  not  become  cloudy  on  heating,  and  is 
not  precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned  reagents. 

Pure  dry  elastin  is  a yellowish-Avhite  powder;  in  the  moist  state  it 
appears  like  yellowish-Avhite  threads  or  membranes.  It  is  insoluble  in 
Avater,  alcohol,  or  ether,  and  shoAvs  a resistance  against  the  action  of 
chemical  reagents.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  strong  caustic  alkalies  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  only  sloAvly  at  the  boiling  temperature.  It  is 
very  slowly  attacked  by  cold  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  it  is  relatively 
easily  dissoh^ed  on  warming  Avith  strong  nitric  acid.  Elastins  of  ‘differing 
origins  act  differently  with  cold  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid;  for  in- 
stance, elastin  from  the  aorta  dissolves  readily  therein,  while  elastin  from 
the  ligamentum  nuchae,  at  least  from  old  animals,  dissolves  Avith  difficulty. 
Elastin  is  more  readily  dissolved  by  warm  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 
It  responds  to  the  xanthojiroteic  reaction  and  Avith  Millon’s  reagent. 

On  account  of  its  great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  elastin  may  be 
prepared  (best  from  the  ligamentum  nucha3)  in  the  following  way:  Eirst 
boil  Avith  Avater,  then  Avith  \<fo  caustic  potash,  then  again  Avith  water,  and 
lastly  with  acetic  acid.  The  residue  is  treated  Avith  cold  5^  hydrochloric 
acid  for  twenty-four  hours,  carefully  washed  with  Avater,  boiled  again  Avith 
water,  and  then  treated  Avith  alcohol  and  ether. 

Schwarz  first  incompletely  digested  the  tissues  with  pepsin,  Avashed 
first  Avith  soda  solution  and  then  Avith  water,  and  boiled  lastly  Avith  Avater 
until  the  elastic  substance  Avas  dissolved  aAvay.  The  dried  and  poAvdered 
substance  is  again  digested  with  gastric  juice  and  treated  as  above,  and  then 
boiled  Avith  Avater  until  the  contaminating  reticulin-like  substance  is  com- 
pletely removed. 

Collagen,  or  gelatin-forming  substance,  occurs  very  extensively  in  verte- 
brates. The  flesh  of  cephalopods  is  claimed  to  contain  collagen.’'  Collagen 


’ Willcbli,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  Bd.  17. 

* Hoppe-Seyler,  Pbysiol.  Cbem.  Berlin,  1877-81.  S.  97. 
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is  tlie  chief  coiistitnent  of  the  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  and  (as  ossein) 
of  the  organic  substances  of  the  bony  structure.  It  also  occurs  in  the 
cartilaginous  tissues  as  chief  constituent,  but  it  is  here  mixed  with  other 
substances,  producing  what  was  formerly  called  chondrigen.  Collagen  from 
different  tisues  has  not  quite  the  same  composition,  and  probably  there  are 
several  varieties  of  collagen. 

By  continuously  boiling  with  water  (more  easily  in  the  presence  of  a 
little  acid)  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin.  IIoFWEiSTEii ' found  that 
gelatin,  on  being  heated  to  ISC'  C.,  is  again  transformed  into  collagen;  and 
this  last  may  be  considered  as  the  anhydride  of  gelatin.  Collagen  and 
gelatin  have  about  the  same  composition 


C H N S+0 

Collagen 50.75  0.47  17.86  -24.92  (Hofmeister) 

Gelatin  (from  hartshorn) 49.31  6.55  18.37  25.77  (Mulder) 

Gelatin  (from  bones) 50.00  6 50  17.50  26.00  (Fremy) 

Puritieil  gelatin 50.14  0.69  18.12  (Paal) 


Gelatin  contains  regularly  small  amounts  of  sulphur  which  probably 
belongs  to  the  gelatins  and  does  not  exist  there  as  an  impurity  from  the 
proteids.  YAisr  Name  ^ has  obtained  a gelatin  from  connective  tissue,  which 
had  been  digested  with  an  alkaline  pancreas  extract  (2.5  p.  m.  Na^COj)  for 
five  days,  which  contained  on  an  average  0.250^  sulphur.  C.  Mokner^ 
has  prepared  a typical  gelatin,  with  only  0.2^  sulphur,  by  extracting  com- 
mercial gelatin  for  several  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash. 

The  decomposition  products  of  collagen  are  the  same  as  those  of  gelatin. 
Gelatin  under  similar  conditions  as  the  proteids  yields  amido-acids,  such  as 
leucin,  aspartic  and  glutamic  acids,  but  no  tyrosin,  which  is  especially 
important.  It  yields,  on  the  contrary,  large  quantities  of  glycocoll,  to 
which  the  name  gelatin  sugar  is  given  on  account  of  its  sweet  taste.  Lysin 
and  lysatin  have  also  been  obtained  from  gelatin  by  Dreciisel  and 
E.  Fischer,  and  arginin  by  IIedin.  ‘ On  putrefaction  gelatin  yields 
neither  tyrosin,  indol,  nor  skatol,"  in  which  it  differs  from  the  proteids. 
Still  the  aromatic  group  is  not  absent  in  gelatin,  and  it  acts  like  the 
oxidized  proteid,  the  oxyprotsulphonic  acid,  because  it  yields  benzoic  acid 
(Maly  ")• 


‘■Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

’ Hofmeister,  1.  c. ; Mulder,  Annal.  d,  Chem.  u.  Pliurm.,  Bd.  45  • Fremy,  Jahresber. 
d.  Chem.,  1854;  Paal,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25. 

® Journ,  of  Exp.  Med.,  Vol.  2. 

* Private  communication  from  Morner. 

® See  Drechsel,  Der  Abbau  der  Eiweisskbrper.  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Archiv,  1891 
Hedin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

® See  literature  on  the  cleavage  products  of  gelatin  : Drechsel  in  Ladenburg’s  Hand- 
wbrterbuch,  Bd.  3. 

’’  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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Collagen  is  insoluble  in  water,  salt  solutions,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies, 
but  it  swells  up  in  dilute  acids.  By  continuous  boiling  Avitli  water  it  is 
.converted  into  gelatin.  It  is  dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  also  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  (trypsin  solution)  when  it  has  previously  been  treated  with 
acid  or  heated  with  water  above  -)-  70°  C,‘  By  the  action  of  ferrous 
sulphate,  corrosive  sublimate,  or  tannic  acid,  collagen  shrinks  greatly. 
Collagen  treated  by  these  bodies  does  not  putrefy,  and  tannic  acid  is  there- 
fore of  great  importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather. 

Gelatin  or  glutin  is  colorless,  amorphous,  and  transparent  in  thin  layers. 
It  swells  in  cold  Avater  Avithout  dissolving.  It  dissolves  in  warm  Avater, 
forming  a sticky  liquid,  which  solidifies  on  cooling  when  sufficiently  con- 
centrated. The  quantity  of  ash  contained  in  gelatin  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  gelatiuization  of  gelatin  solutions,  as  shoAvn  by  0.  Nasse 
and  A.  Ktiugee,''  namely,  a diminished  quantity  of  ash  diminishes  the 
gelatinizing  power. 

Gelatin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  on  boiling,  neither  by  mineral 
acids,  acetic  acid,  alum,  lead  acetate,  nor  mineral  salts  in  general.  A 
gelatin  solution  acidified  Avith  acetic  acid  may  be  precipitated  by  potassium 
ferrocyanide  on  carefully  adding  the  reagent.  Gelatin  solutions  are  precipi- 
tated by  tannic  acid  in  the  presence  of  salt;  by  acetic  acid  and  common 
salt  in  substance;  mercuric  chloride  in  the  presence  of  IICl  and  IMaCl; 
metaphosphoric  acid,  phosphomolybdic  acid  in  the  presence  of  acid;  and 
lastly  by  alcohol,  especially  Avhen  neutral  salts  are  present.  Gelatin  solu- 
tions do  not  diffuse.  Gelatin  gives  the  biuret  reaction,  but  not  Adaaikie- 
Avicz's.  It  gives  Millox’s  reaction  and  the  xanthoproteic  acid  reaction  so 
faintly  that  it  probably  occurs  from  an  impurity  consisting  of  proteids. 
According  to  Morxer,  pure  gelatin  gives  a beautiful  Millon’s  reaction,  if 
not  too  much  reagent  is  added.  In  the  other  case  no  reaction  or  only  a 
faint  one  is  obtained. 

By  continuous  boiling  with  Avater  gelatin  is  converted  into  a non-gelatin- 
izing modification  called  y5-glutin  by  Nasse.  According  to  Nasse  and 
Kruger  the  specific  rotatory  power  is  hereby  reduced  from  — 167.5°  to 
about  — 136°.^  On  prolonged  boiling  Avith  water,  especially  in  the  presence 
of  dilute  acids,  also  in  the  gastric  or  tryptic  digestion,  the  gelatin  is  trans- 
formed into  gelatin  albumoses,  so-called  gelatoses  and  gelatin  peptones.,  which 
diffuse  more  or  less  readily. 

According  to  IIofaieister  two  new  substances,  semiglutin  and  liemi- 
collin.,  are  formed.  The  former  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  of  70-80,^  and  is 
precipitated  by  platinum  chloride.  The  latter,  Avhich  is  not  precipitated 


' Kiibnc  and  Ewald,  Verb.  d.  naturbist.  med.  Vereins  in  Heidelberg,  1877,  Bd.  1. 
’ See  jMaly’s  Jaliresber. , Bd.  19. 

^ In  regard  to  Ibe  rotation  of  /?-glutin,  see  Framm,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 
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by  platinum  chloride,  is  soluble  in  alcohol.  Chittendek  and  Solley  ' 
have  obtained  in  the  peptic  and  tryptic  digestion  ^ proto-  and  a deutero- 
gelatose,  besides  some  true  peptone.  The  elementary  composition  of  the 
gelatoses  does  not  essentially  differ  from  that  of  the  gelatin.  On  compara- 
tive analyses  of  gelatin,  deuterogelatose  and  gelatin  peptone,  Chittenden 
and  his  pupils  find  nearly  the  same  elementary  comjiosition  for  the  gelatin 
and  gelatose,  while  the  gelatin  peptone  was  about  2^  poorer  in  carbon  and 
about  0.6^  poorer  in  nitrogen  than  the  gelatin.  Paal’  has  prepared  . 
gelatin  peptone  hydrochlorides  from  gelatin  by  the  action  of  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Some  of  these  salts  are  soluble  in  ethyl  and  methyl  alcohol, 
and  others  insoluble  therein.  The  jieptones  obtained  from  these  salts 
contain  less  carbon  and  more  hydrogen  than  the  glutin  from  which  they 
originated,  showing  that  hydration  has  taken  place.  The  molecular  weight 
of  the  gelatin  peptone  as  determined  by  Paal  by  Raoult’s  method  was 
200  to  352,  while  that  for  gelatin  was  878  to  960. 

Collagen  may  be  obtained  from  bones  by  extracting  them  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  (which  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates)  and  then  carefully 
removing  the  acid  with  water.  It  may  be  obtained  from  tendons  by 
extracting  with  lime-water  or  dilute  alkali  (which  dissolve  the  proteids  and 
mucin)  and  then  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  Gelatin  is  obtained  by 
boiling  collagen  with  water.  The  finest  commercial  gelatin  always  contains 
a little  proteid,  which  may  be  removed  by  allowing  the  finely  divided 
gelatin  to  swell  up  in  water  and  thoroughly  extracting  with  large  quantities 
of  fresh  water.  Then  dissolve  in  warm  water  and  precipitate  with  alcohol. 

Collagen  may  also  be  purified  from  proteids  as  suggested  by  Van  Name 
by  digesting  with  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution  or  by  extracting  the  gelatin 
for  days  with  1-5  p.  m.  caustic  potash,  as  suggested  by  Moknek.  The 
typical  properties  of  gelatin  are  not  changed  by  this. 

Chondrin  or  cartilage  gelatin  is  only  a mixture  of  glutin  with  the  specific  constituents 
of  the  cartilage  and  their  transformation  products. 

Rfeticulin.  The  reticular  tissues  of  the  lymphatic  glands  contain  a 
variety  of  fibres  which  have  also  been  found  by  Mall  in  the  spleen, 
intestinal  mucosa,  liver,  kidneys,  and  lungs.  These  fibres  consist  of  a 
special  substance,  reticulin,  investigated  by  Siegfeied." 

Reticulin  has  the  following  composition:  C 52.88;  II  6.97;  N 15.63; 

S 1.88;  P 0.34;  ash  2.27.  The  phosphorus  occurs  in  organic  combination. 

It  yields  no  tyrosin  on  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  yields,  on  the 
contrary,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  ammonia,  lysin,  lysatinin,  and  amido- 

' Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2;  Chitteiuleu  and  Solley,  Journ.  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  12. 

^ Araer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 

^ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25. 

Mall,  Ahhandl.  d.  math.  phys.  Klasse  d.  Kgl.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wiss.,  1891. 
Siegfried,  Ueber  die  chem.  eigensch.  der  reticulirten  Gewebe.  Habil-Schrift.  Leipzig, 
1892. 
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valerianic  acid.  On  continnous  boiling  with  water,  or  more  readily  witl 
dilute  alkalies,  reticnlin  is  converted  into  a body  which  is  precipitated  by 
acetic  acid,  and  at  the  same  time  phosphorus  is  split  ofF. 

lieticuliii  is  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  lime-water,  sodium 
carbonate,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  dissolved,  after  several  weeks, 
on  standing  with  caustic  soda  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Pepsin  hydro- 
chloric acid  or  trypsin  do  not  dissolve  it.  Peticulin  responds  to  the  biuret, 
xanthoproteic,  and  Adamkiewicz’s  reactions,  but  not  with  Millon’s 
reagent. 

It  may  be  prepared  as  follows,  according  to  Siegfried:  Digest  intes- 
tinal mucosa  with  trypsin  and  alkali.  Wash  the  residue,  extract  with 
ether,  and  digest  again  with  trypsin  and  then  treat  with  alcohol  and  ether. 
On  careful  boiling  with  water  the  collagen  present  either  as  contamination 
or  as  a combination  with  reticnlin  is  removed.  The  thoroughly  dried 
residue  consists  of  reticulin. 

Iciithylepidin  is  an  organic  substance,  so  called  by  Morner,'  which  occurs  with  col- 
lagen in  lishscales  and  form  about  ^ of  the  organic  substance  of  the  same.  This 
substance  with  15.9^  nitrogen  and  1.1%  sulphur  stands  on  account  of  its  properties  rather 
close  to  elastin.  It  is  insoluble  in  cold  and  hot  water,  as  well  as  in  dilute  acids  and  alka- 
lies at  the  ordinary  temperature.  On  boiling  with  these  it  dissolves.  Pepsin  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  well  as  an  alkaline  trypsin  solution,  also  dissolve  it.  It  gives  beautiful 
reactions  with  Millon’s  reagent,  xanthoproteic  reaction,  and  the  biuret  test.  At  lea.st  a 
part  of  the  sulphur  is  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkali. 

Skeletins  are  a number  of  nitrogeuized  substances  which  form  the 
skeletal  tissue  of  various  classes  of  invertebrates  so  designated  by  Krukeft- 
BERG.* *  These  substances  are  chitin,  spongin.,  conchiolin,  cornein,  and 
fibroin  (silk).  Of  these  chitiu  does  not  belong  to  the  proteinsnbstances, 
and  fibroin  (silk)  is  hardly  to  be  classed  as  a skeletin.  Only  those  so-called 
skeletins  will  be  given  that  actually  belong  to  the  protein  group. 

Spongin  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  ordinary  sponge.  It  gives  no  gelatin.  On  boil- 
ing with  acids,  according  to  the  older  statements  it  yields  leucin  and  glycocoll  and  no 
tyrosin.  Zalocostas  claims  to  have  found  tyrosin  and  also  butalanin  and  glycalanin 
(C5Hi3Na04).  After  Hundesiiagen  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  iodine  and  bromine 
in  organic  coml)ination  in  dillerent  spong(S  and  designated  the  albumoid  containing 
iodine,  iodospongin,  Hamack^  later  isolated  from  the  ordinary  sponge,  b}''  cleavage  with 
mineral  acids,  an  iodospongin  which  contained  about  9^  iodine  and  4.5%  sulphur. 
Conchiolin  is  found  in  the  shells  of  mussels  and  snails  and  also  in  the  egg-shells  of  these 
animals.  It  yields  leucin  but  no  tyrosin.  The  Byssus  contains  a substance,  closely 
related  to  conchiolin,  which  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  Cornein  forms  the  axial  system  of 
the  Auti])athes  and  Gorgonia.  It  gives  leucin  and  a crystallizable  substance,  cornicrys- 
ialliii.  According  to  Dreciiser'*  the  axial  system  of  the  gorgonia  cavolini  contain 
nearly  S%  of  the  dry  substance  in  iodine.  The  iodine  occurs  in  organic  combination  with 
a iodized  albumoid,  gorgonin,  which  is  a cornein,  Drecusel  obtained  leucin,  tyrosin, 
lysin,  ammonia,  and  an  iodized  amidoacid,  iodogorgonic  ncid,  which  has  thecompo.sbion  of 
a monoiodo-amido  butyric  acid,  as  cleavage  products  of  gorgonin.  Fibroin  and  Sericin 
are  the  two  chief  constituents  of  raw  silk.  By  the  action  of  superheated  water  the  sericin 
dissolves  and  gelatinizes  on  cooling  (silk  gelatin),  while  the  more  difficultly  soluble  fibroin 


* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

* Grundzuge  einer  vergl.  Physiol,  d.  thier.  Gerlistsubst.  Heidelberg,  1885. 

* Zalocostas,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  107  : Hundeshagen,  Maly’s  Jahresber,,  1895  ; Har- 
nack,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  33. 
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remains  undissolved  in  the  shape  of  the  original  fibre.  On  boiling  with  acid  the  fibroin 
yields  alanin  (Weyl  ‘).  glycocoll,  and  a great  deal  of  tyrosiu.  Fibroin  is  dissolved  in  cold 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  explusion  of  W nitrogen  as  ammonia,  aud  it  is 
converted  into  another,  nearly  related  substance  called  sericoin  (Weyl).  Sericin  yields 
no  glycocoll,  but  leucin  and  serin  (amidoethyleulactic  acid).  The  composition  of  the 
above-mentioned  bodies  is  as  follows);^ 


C H 

Conchiolin  (from  snail-eggs)  50  92  C.88 


Spoil  gin 46.50  6.30 

48.75  6.35 

Coruein 48.96  5.90 

Fibroin 48.23  6.27 

“ 48.30  6.50 

Sericin 44.32  6.18 


N 

S 

0 

17.86 

0.31 

24.34 

(Krukenberg) 

16.20 

0.5 

27.50 

(Croockewitt) 

16.40 

• • • • 



(Posselt) 

16.81 

28.33 

(Krukenberg) 

18.31 

• • • • 

27.19 

(Cramer) 

19.20 

• • • « 

26.00 

(Vignon) 

18.30 

.... 

30.20 

(Cramer) 

Appendix  to  Chapter  II. 

A.  PROTAMINS  AND  HISTONS. 

Protamins.  In  close  relationship  to  the  proteids  stands  a group  of  sub- 
stances, the  protamins,  discovered  by  Miescher,  which  are  designated  by 
Kossel  as  the  simplest  proteids  or  as  the  nucleus  of  the  protein  bodies. 
They  correspond  to  the  proteids  in  that  they  give  the  three  basic  bodies, 
lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin,  on  cleavage  but  differ  from  the  proteids, 
amongst  other  things,  in  not  yielding  any  amido-acids  as  cleavage  products. 
Euppel  ’ has  found  that  the  watery  extract  of  finely  divided  tubercle  bacilli 
when  faintly  alkaline  or  completely  neutral  has  the  property  of  precipitating 
certain  proteids  from  their  solution.  This  property  is  dependent  upon  a 
substance  preci  pi  table  by  acetic  acid  which  he  considers  as  a combination  of 
a protamin  tuherculommin  with  a nucleic  acid,  tuherculmic  acid.  Free 
nucleic  acid  exists  in  the  watery  extract,  although  the  reaction  is  faintly 
alkaline  or  neutral  (?). 

Protamin  was  discovered  by  Miescher  ^ in  salmon  spermatozoa.  Later 
Kossel  isolated  and  studied  similar  bases  from  the  spermatozoa  of  herring 
and  sturgeon.  As  all  these  bases  are  not  identical,  Kossel  uses  the  name 
protamins  to  designate  the  group  and  calls  the  individual  protamins 
salmin,  chopein,  and  sturin.  Kurajeff  ^ has  prepared  a protamin  from 


* Ber.  (1.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

’ Krukenberg,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  'Bdd.  17,  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie.  Bd.  22  ; Croockewitt,  Anna!,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  48  ; Posselt,  ibid.,  Bd. 
45;  Cramer,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  96;  Vignon,  Compt.  rend.,  115. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

* In  regard  to  protamins,  see  Miescher  in  the  histo-chemical  and  physiological  works 
of  Fr.  Miescher,  Leipzig,  1897  ; Piccard,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  7 ; 
Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  37  ; Kossel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  22  (Ueber  die  basischen  StofEe  des  Zellkerus)  and  Bd.  25,  S.  165  and  190, 
and  Sitzuugsber.  der  Gesellsch.  zur  Beford.  der  ges.  Naturwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1897  ; 
Kossel  and  Mathews,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  23  and  25. 

* Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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the  spermatozoa  of  mackerel,  which  he  calls  scomhrin,  which  stands  close  to 
clapein  (or  salrniii),  but  is  not  identical  therewith.  The  simplest  formula 
for  the  sulphate  is  211^80^. 

The  protamins  are  substances  rich  in  nitrogen  (30^  N or  more)  of  a 
basic  nature.  Salmiu.,  which  is  identical  with  clupein  (Kossel),  has  the 
formula  C,glIjgNgO,^,  according  to  Miescher  and  Scii.miedererg,  and 
, according  to  Kossel.  Sturin  has  probably  the  formula 
These  statements  of  Kossel  as  to  the  composition  of  clu23ein  • 
(or  salmiu)  have  been  found  incorrect  by  recent  investigations  of  the  same 
author.  On  heating  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  as  also  by  tryptic  digestion, 
the  protamins  first  yield  protamin  peptone,  p7'otone,  from  which  the  three 
bases,  lysin,  arginin,  and  histidin,  are  derived  on  further  cleavage  (Kossel 
and  Mathews).  A molecule  of  salmin,  according  to  Kossel,  yields  a 
molecule  each  of  histidin  and  lysin  besides  three  molecules  of  arginin. 
Sturin,  on  the  contrary,  yields  one  molecule  histidin  besides  three  molecules 
arginin  and  two  molecules  lysin.  Neither  lysin  nor  histidin,  but  only 
arginin,  occurs  in  clupein,  which  is  also  true  for  scombri n.  The  other  con- 
stituents of  the  molecule  of  these  protamins  are  still  unknown.  Kossel 
was  able  to  detect  a body  with  the  composition  of  amido-valerianic  acid  in 
clupein.  We  must  wait  for  further  elucidation  as  to  the  nature  of  the 
protamins  before  we  can  give  anything  positive  as  to  the  relationship  of 
these  bodies  to  the  jorotein  substances. 

Solutions  of  these  bases  in  water  are  alkaline  and  have  the  proj:)erty  of 
giving  precipitates  with  ammoniacal  solutions  of  proteids  or  primary 
albumoses.  These  precipitates  are  called  histons  by  Kossel.  The  salts 
with  mineral  acids  are  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
They  are  more  or  less  readily  precipitated  by  neutral  salts  (XaCl).  Among 
the  salts  of  the  jorotamins  the  sulphate,  picrate,  and  the  double  platinum 
chloride  are  the  most  important  and  are  used  in  the  jorejiaration  of  the 
protamins.  The  protamins  are  like  the  proteids,  la3V0gyrate.  They  give 
the  biuret  test  beautifully,  but  not  Millon’s  reaction.  The  protamin  salts 
are  i)recipitated  in  neutral  or  even  faintly  alkaline  solutions  by  phospho- 
tungstic  acid,  tungstic  acid,  picric  acid,  chromic  acid,  and  alkali  ferro- 
cyanides.  The  two  protamins  salmin  (clupein)  and  sturin  differ  from  each 
other  chiefly  by  a different  composition,  different  solubilities,  and  somewhat 
different  behavior  of  the  sulphate. 

The  protamins  are  prepared,  according  to  Kossel,  by  extracting  the 
heads  of  the  spermatozoa,  which  have  previously  been  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether,  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (1-2^),  filtering,  and  precipitat- 
ing with  4 vols.  of  alcohol.  The  sulphate  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution 
in  water  and  precipitation  with  alcohol,  and  if  necessary  conversion  into  the 
picrate.  Miescher  extracts  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  neutralizes 
the  excess  of  acid,  and  precipitates  the  base  as  the  double  platinum  salt. 
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As  above  remarked,  Kossel  considers  the  protamins  as  tlie  simplest 
proteids.  If,  as  is  thus  far  generally  the  case,  we  only  consider  such  bodies 
trne  protein  substances  which  on  decomposition  not  only  yield  basic  bodies 
but  also,  and  chiefly,  monamido-acids,  we  are  rather  inclined  to  consider, 
Avith  Kossel,  the  protamins  as  the  nucleus  of  the  proteids,  so  as  not  to 
entirely  destroy  our  conception  of  protein  bodies.  Still,  before  we  admit 
this,  the  two  following  conditions  must  be  elucidated:  1,  It  must  be  shown 
that  all  protein  substances  yield  the  three  protamin  bases  as  cleavage 
products,  a fact  which  has  not  been  quite  positively  confirmed  (see  Elastin). 
While  IIedin"  and  BEiion  ‘ could  not  find  either  lysin,  arginin,  or  histidin 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  elastin,  still,  on  the  contrary,  Kossel  and 
Kutscher'"  have  been  able  to  detect  a very  small  amount  of  arginin,  0.3^, 
in  the  cleavage  products  of  this  albumoid.  In  fibroin,  G.  Wetzel  ^ could 
either  not  detect  any  or  only  very  inconsiderable  quantities  of  basic  nitrogen, 

0. 9^  of  the  total  nitrogen.  Conchiolin  yielded  8.66^  of  the  total  nitrogen 
as  basic  nitrogen.  Among  the  decomposition  products  Wetzel  found  a 
substance  whose  hydrochloride  showed  the  same  crystallization  as  histidin 
liydrochloride,  but  had  a different  melting-point.  2.  We  must  obtain 
further  explanation  in  regard  to  the  molecular  weight  of  peptones,  for,  as 
the  thing  stands  at  present,  the  proteid  peptone  as  well  as  the  gelatin 
peptone,  Avhich  are  generally  considered  as  proteids,  have  a lower  molecular 
weight  (250-400)  than  the  protamins  (salmin  751  and  sturin  879,  according 
to  Kossel). 

Histon  is  the  name  given  by  Kossel  ^ to  a substance  isolated  by  him 
from  the  red  corpuscles  of  goose-blood.  It  is  similar  in  certain  behavior  to 
the  peptones  in  the  old  sense  (the  albumoses).  This  histon  has  the  same 
amount  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  as  ordinary  proteid,  but  contains  somcAvhat 
more  nitrogen,  about  18^.  When  prepared,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,  from 
blood-corpuscles  by  extraction  with  hydrochloric  acid,  precipitation  of  the 
acid  solution  by  rock  salt,  and  dialyzation  until  free  from  salt,  it  gives  the 
three  following  characteristic  reactions  in  neutral,  salt-free  solution: 

1.  The  solution  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  2.  With  ammonia  the  salt- 
free  solution  gives  a precipitate  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  the  ammonia. 
3.  Kitric  acid  caused  a precipitate,  which  disappeared  on  warming,  and 
reappeared  on  cooling. 

Later  bodies  have  been  described  as  histons  which  show  a different 
behavior  in  one  way  or  another.  Lilienfeld  has  prepared  a histon  from 

' Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

* Ibid.,  Bd.  25,  S.  551. 

» Ibid.,  Bd.  26. 

^Kossel,'  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  and  Sitzungsber.  der  Gesellsch.  zur 
BefOrd.  d.  ges.  Wissensch.  zu  Marburg,  1897  ; Lilienfeld,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  18  ; Schulz,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ; Mathews,  ibid.,  Bd.  23. 
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leucocytes,  whose  solution  coagnlated  on  boiliiig,  yielding  a coagnlnm 
readily  soluble  in  mineral  acids.  This  histon  acted  like  Kossel’s  histon 
with  ammonia.  Schulz  considers  the  proteid,  globin,  set  free  on  the 
cleav^age  of  haemoglobin,  as  a histon,  although  it  is  extremely  soluble  in 
ammonia  and  does  not  dissolve  in  an  excess  of  ammonia,  only  in  the  presence 
of  ammoninm  chloride.  Mathew's  has  isolated  a body,  which  he  calls 
arhacin,  from  the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea-urchin  (arbacia),  and  which  he 
considers  as  a histon,  but  wbich  differs  from  the  other  histons  in  that  it 
cannot  be  precipitated  by  ammonia.  The  neutral  solution  of  this  histon  is 
precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned  (page  GO)  protamin  precijiitatants. 
It  has  not  been  shown  how  the  other  so-called  histons  act  with  these  pre- 
cipitants. 

It  seems  that  bodies  of  various  kinds  have  been  described  as  histons, 
therefore  the  author  does  not  feel  justified  in  giving  a clear  and  precise 
definition  of  histon.  According  to  Kossel  the  histons  are  probably  com- 
binations of  protamins  and  proteid. 

B.  Hydrolytic  Cleavage  Products  of  the  Protein  Substances.' 

1.  Monamido  Acids. 

Leucin,  CJIjjNOj,  or  amido-caproic  acid,  more  recently  called 
o'-amido-isobutylacetic  acid,  (Cll3)jOII.CII^.CII(NHJ.COOII.  Leucin  is 
formed  not  only  in  the  trypsin  digestion  of  proteids,  but  also  from  the 
protein  substances  by  their  decomposition  on  boiling  with  diluted  acids  or 
alkalies,  by  fusing  with  alkali  hydrates,  and  by  putrefaction.  Because  of 
the  ease  with  which  leucin  and  tyrosin  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of 
protein  substances,  it  is  difficult  to  positively  decide  whether  these  bodies 
when  found  in  the  tissues  are  constituents  of  the  living  body  or  are  only  to 
be  considered  as  decomposition  products  formed  after  death.  Leucin  has 
been  found  as  a normal  constituent  of  the  pancreas  and  its  secretion,  in  the 
spleen,  thymus,  and  lymph-glands,  in  the  thyroid  gland,  in  the  salivary 
glands,  in  the  kidneys,  brain,  and  liver.  It  also  occurs  in  the  wool  cf 
sheep,  in  dirt  from  the  skin  (inactive  epidermis)  and  between  the  toes,  and 
its  decomposition  products  have  the  disagreeable  odor  of  the  perspiration  of 
the  feet.  It  is  found  pathologically  in  atheromatous  cysts,  ichthyosis  scales, 
pus,  blood,  liver,  and  urine  (in  diseases  of  the  liver  and  phosphorus 

' As  it  is  not  within  the  scope  of  this  work,  we  cannot  enter  into  details  in  regard  to 
all  the  cleavage  products  of  the  protein  substances.  These  may  be  found  in  liaudbooks 
of  chemistry.  For  this  reason  the  most  important  cleavage  products  of  proteids  will  be 
given  in  the  appendix  to  the  protein  substances,  caruic  acid  and  peptones  having  already 
been  de.scribed.  For  practical  reasons  the  two  amido  acids,  leucin  and  tyrosin,  will  be 
treated  of  together,  although  it  would  >e  more  theoretically  correct  to  treat  the  acids  of 
the  aliphatic  and  aromatic  series  separately. 
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poisoning).  Leucin  occurs  often  in  invertebrates  and  also  in  tlie  plant 
kingdom.  On  hydrolytic  cleavage  various  protein  substances  yield  different 
amounts  of  leucin.  Eklen'meyek  and  Schofeer  obtained  30-45^  from 
the  cervical  ligament,  Cohx  32^  from  casein,  and  Nejstcki  1.5-2^  from 
gelatin.* 

Leucin  has  been  prepared  synthetically  by  IIuffter’  from  isovaleralde- 
hyde-amnionia  and  hydrocyanic  acid.  This  leucin  is  optically  inactive. 
Inactive  leucin  nuty  also  be  prepared,  as  shown  by  E.  Schulze  and 
Bosshard,’  by  the  cleavage  of  proteids  with  baryta  at  100°  C.  or  on  heating 
ordinary  leucin  with  baryta-water  to  the  same  temjjerature.  The  Itevo- 
rotatory  modification  may  be  formed  from  the  inactive  leucin  by  the  action 
of  penicillum  glaucum.  The  leucin  obtained  in  the  pancreatic  digestion  of 
proteids,  as  well  as  in  their  cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid,  seems  always  to 
be  the  dextro-rotatory  variety.  Contsr  * has,  however,  obtained  a leucin 
differing  from  the  ordinary  leucin  in  the  tryptic  digestion  of  fibrin. 
HuFtsTER  has  prepared  an  isomer  of  leucin  from  monobromcaproic  acid  and 
ammonia.  It  is  a question  whether  there  exist  natural  leucins  correspond- 
ing to  normal  caproic  acid.  On  oxidation  the  leucins  yield  the  correspond- 
ing oxyacids  (leucinic  acids).  Leucin  is  decomposed  on  heating,  evolving 
carbon  dioxide,  ammonia,  and  amylamin.  On  heating  with  alkalies,  as  also 
in  putrefaction,  it  yields  valerianic  acid  and  ammonia. 

Leucin  crystallizes  when  pure  in  shining,  white,  very  thin  23lates,  usually 
forming  round  knobs  or  balls,  either  appearing  like  hyalin  or  alternating 
light  or  dark  concentric  layers  which  consist  of  radial  groups  of  crystals. 
Leucin  as  obtained  from  the  animal  fiuids  and  tissues  is  very  easily  soluble 
in  water  and  rather  easily  in  alcohol.  Pure  leucin  is  soluble  with  difficulty; 
according  to  certain  statements  it  dissolves  in  about  29  parts  of  water  at 
ordinary  temperatures  or  little  higher,  and  according  to  others  in  46  parts. 
This  difference  may  be  due,  according  to  Gmelin,"  to  the  fact  that  the 
optically  active  leucins  may  be  variable  mixtures  of  the  dextro-  and  Itevo- 
rotatory  modifications.  The  inactive  leucin  is  most  insoluble.  The  specific 
rotation  of  the  ordinary  leucin,  dissolved  in  hydrochloric  acid,  is 
(«)D  = + 17.5. 

Leucin  is  readily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids.  It  gives  crystalline  com- 
pounds with  mineral  acids.  If  hydrochloric  acid  leucin  is  boiled  with 

> Erlenmeyer  and  Scboller,  cited  from  Maly,  Chem.  d.  Verdauuugssiifte,  in  Her- 
mann’s Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Theil  2,  S.  209;  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
ihl.  22  ; Nencki,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  15. 

Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem,  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1. 

^ See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  Bdd.  9 and  10. 

^ Iloppe-Seyler’s  Handbuch,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  134,  and  Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem  , 
Bd.  20. 

Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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alcohol  containing  3-4^  IICl  long  narrow  crystalline  prisms  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  leucinethylester  melting  at  134°  are  formed.  On  slowly  heating 
to  170°  C.  it  melts  and  sublimes  in  white,  woolly  flakes  which  are  similar 
to  sublimed  zinc  oxide.  A marked  odor  of  amylamin  is  generated  at  the 
same  time. 

The  solution  of  leucin  in  water  is  not,  as  a rule,  precipitated  by  metallic 
salts.  The  boiling-hot  solution  may,  however,  be  precipitated  by  a boiling- 
hot  solution  of  copper  acetate,  and  this  is  made  use  of  in  sejiarating  leucin 
from  other  substances.  If  the  solution  of  leucin  is  boiled  with  sugar  of 
lead  and  then  ammonia  be  added  to  the  cooled  solution,  shining  crystalline 
leaves  of  leucin-lead  oxide  separate.  Leucin  dissolves  copper  oxyhydrate 
but  does  not  reduce  on  boiling. 

Leucin  is  recognized  by  the  ajipearance  of  the  balls  or  knobs  under  the 
microscope,  by  its  action  when  heated  (sublimation  test),  and  by  Sciieker’s 
test.  Tills  last  consists  in  the  leucin  yielding  a colorless  residue  when 
carefully  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  on  platinum-foil,  and  this  residue 
when  warmed  with  a few  drops  of  caustic  soda  gives  a color  varying  from  a 
pale  yellow  to  brown  (depending  on  the  purity  of  the  leucin),  and  on 
farther  concentrating  over  the  flame  it  agglomerates  into  an  oily  drop  which 
rolls  about  on  the  foil. 

Tyrosin,  CJI,,XO„  or ^j-oxYPiiENYL-AMiDornopioisic  acid,  IIO.CJI^.- 
C,II,(XII JA'OOII,  is  derived  from  most  protein  substances  (not  gelatin 
and  reticulin)  under  the  same  conditions  as  leucin,  which  it  habitually 
accompanies.  From  genuine  proteids  such  as  casein  3-4^^,  from  horn  sub- 
stance 1-5^,  from  elastin  0.25^,  and  from  fibroin  about  5^  have  been 
obtained  by  Weye  and  others.’  It  is  especially  found  with  leucin  in  large 
quantities  in  old  cheese  (7Vpo&),  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  Tyrosin 
has  not  with  certainty  been  found  in  perfectly  fresh  organs.  It  occurs  in 
the  intestine  in  the  digestion  of  albuminous  substances,  and  it  has  about 
the  same  physiological  and  pathological  importance  as  leucin. 

Tyrosin  was  prepared  by  Eiilenmeyer  and  Lipp’’  from  p-amido- 
phenylalanin  by  the  action  of  nitrous  acid.  On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali 
it  yields  p-oxybenzoic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  ammonia.  On  putrefaction  it 
may  yield  p-hydrocoumaric  acid,  oxyjihenyl-acetic  acid,  and  p-cresol. 

Tyrosin  in  a very  impure  state  may  be  in  the  form  of  balls  similar  to 
leucin.  The  purified  tyrosin,  on  the  contrary,  appears  as  colorless,  silky, 
fine  needles  which  are  often  grouped  into  tufts  or  balls.  It  is  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  water,  being  dissolved  by  2454  parts  water  at  -j-  20°  C.  and  154 
parts  boiling  water,  separating,  however,  as  tufts  of  needles  on  cooling.  It 


‘ See  Maly,  1.  c. , Bd.  5,  Tbeil  2,  S.  212  ; R.  Cobn,  1.  c.;  Weyl,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem. 
Gesellscb.,  Bd.  21. 

- Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  15. 
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<iissolve3  more  easily  in  the  presence  of  alkalies,  ammonia,  or  a mineral  acid. 
It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Crystals  of  tyrosin  separate  from  an 
ammoniacal  solution  on  the  spontaneons  evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  The 
solution  of  the  tyrosin  obtained  from  protein  substances  by  the  action  of 
acids  has  always  a faint  hevo-rotatory  power.  Tyrosin  prepared  synthetically 
or  by  decomposition  of  proteids  by  baryta  is  optically  inactive.*  Tyrosin  is 
not  soluble  in  alcohol  or  ether.  It  is  identified  by  its  crystalline  form  and 
by  the  following  reactions: 

Piuia’s  Test.  Tyrosin  is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  by 
the  aid  of  Iieat,  by  which  tyrosin-sulphuric  acid  is  formed;  it  is  allowed  to 
cool,  diluted  with  water,  neutralized  by  BaCO, , and  filtered.  On  the  addi- 
tion of  a solution  of  ferric  chloride  the  filtrate  gives  a beautiful  violet  color. 
This  reaction  is  disturbed  by  the  presence  of  free  mineral  acids  and  by  the 
addition  of  too  much  ferric  chloride. 

IIofmaxn’s  Test.  If  some  water  is  poured  on  a small  quantity  of 
tyrosin  in  a test-tube  and  a few  drops  of  MiimoN’s  reagent  added  and  then 
the  mixture  boiled  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  a beautiful  red  and 
then  yields  a red  precipitate.  Mercuric  nitrate  may  first  be  added,  then, 
after  this  has  boiled,  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid. 

Scherer’s  Test.  If  t3n-osin  is  carefully  eva|)orated  to  dryness  with 
nitric  acid  on  platinum-foil,  a beautiful  yellow  residue  (nitro-tyrosin  nitrate) 
is  obtained,  which  gives  a deep  reddish-yellow  color  with  caustic  soda. 
This  test  is  not  characteristic,  as  other  bodies  give  a similar  reaction. 

Leucin  and  tyrosin  may  be  prepared  in  large  quantities  by  boiling 
albuminous  bodies  or  albuminoids  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  Ordinarily 
we  boil  hoof-shavings  (2  parts)  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (5  parts  concen- 
trated acid  and  13  parts  water)  for  24  hours.  After  boiling  the  solution  it 
is  diluted  with  water  and  neutralized  vvdiile  still  warm  with  milk  of  lime  and 
then  filtered.  The  calcium  snlphate  is  repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  and 
the  several  filtrates  are  united  and  concentrated.  The  lime  is  precipitated 
from  the  concentrated  liquid  by  oxalic  acid  and  the  precipitate  filtered  off, 
repeatedly  boiled  with  water,  all  filtrates  united  and  evaporated  to  crystal- 
lization. AVhat  first  crystallizes  consists  cliiefiy  of  tyrosin  with  only  a little 
leucin.  By  concentration  a new  crystallization  may  be  produced  in  the 
mother-li(pior,  which  consists  of  leucin  with  some  tyrosin.  To  separate 
leucin  and  tyrosin  from  each  other  their  different  solubilities  in  water  may 
be  taken  advantage  of  in  preparing  them  on  a large  scale,  but  surer  and 
better  results  are  obtained  by  tlie  following  method  of  IIlasiwetz  and 
IIabermahn.*  The  crystalline  mass  is  boiled  with  a largo  quantity  of 
water  and  enough  ammonia  to  dissolve  it.  To  this  boiling-hot  solution 
enough  basic  lead  acetate  is  added  until  the  precipitate  formed  is  nearly 
white;  now  filter,  heat  the  light  yellow  filtrate  to  boiling,  neutralize  with 

’ See  Muuthuer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  85,  and  E.  Schulze,  Zekschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

“ Aunal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  169,  S.  160. 
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sulphuric  acid,  and  filter  while  hoiling  hot.  After  cooling,  nearly  all  the 
tyrosin  is  precipitated,  while  the  Icucin  remains  in  the  solution.  Tlie 
tyrosin  jnay  be  i)urified  by  recrystallizing  from  boiling  water  or  from 
ammoniacal  water.  The  above-mentioned  mother-liquor  rich  in  leucin  is 
treated  with  II^S,  the  filtrate  concentrated  and  boiled  with  an  excess  of 
freshly  precipitated  copper  oxyhydrate.  A part  of  the  leucin  is  precipitated, 
and  the  residue  remains  in  the  solution  and  partly  crystallizes  as  a cupi’ous 
compound  on  cooling.  The  copper  is  removed  from  the  precipitate  and 
solution  by  means  of  II^S,  the  filtrate  decolorized  when  necessary  with 
animal  charcoal,  strongly  concentrated  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  The 
leucin  obtained  from  the  precipitate  is  quite  pure,  while  that  from  the  solu- 
tion is  somewhat  contaminated. 

If  one  is  working  with  small  quantities,  the  crystals,  which  consist  of  a 
mixture  of  the  two  bodies,  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and  this  solution 
precipitated  with  basic  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is  treated  with  II,S,  the 
new  filtrate  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  treated  with  warm 
alcohol,  which  dissolves  the  leucin  but  not  the  tyrosin.  The  remaining 
tyrosin  is  purified  by  recrystallization  from  ammoniacal  alcohol.  Leucin 
may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  boiling  alcohol,  or  by  precipitating 
it  as  leucin  lead  oxide,  treating  the  precipitate  suspended  in  water  with 
1I,S  and  evaporating  the  filtered  solution  to  crystallization.  In  jmrifying 
crude  leucin  Rohmanx  ’ prejiares  the  hydrochloric  acid  compound,  and 
purifies  by  solution  in  a little  water,  and  recrystallizes  by  cooling  the  solu- 
tion, and  from  these  he  prepares  the  hydrochloric  acid  leucinethyl  ester. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  leucin  and  tyrosin  in  animal  fiuids  or  tissues 
the  proteids  must  first  be  removed  by  coagulation  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid  and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  The  filtrate  is 
treated  Avith  II,S,  this  filtrate  evaporated  to  a sirup  or  to  dryness,  and  the 
two  bodies  in  the  residue  are  separated  from  each  other  by  boiling  alcohol 
and  then  purified  as  above  stated. 

Glycocoll,  or  amido-acetic  acid.  This  acid  has  not  been  obtained  as  a cleavage  product 
of  true  proteids,  but  only  in  the  cleavage  of  gelatin  and  other  albuminoids.  As  glycocoll 
is  of  greater  interest  as  a cleavage  product  of  glycocholic  acid  and  certain  otber  conju- 
gated acids,  it  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  VIII. 

Alanin,  CshLlsO, , or  «-amido  propionic  acid,  CHs.CIifNHalCOOII,  has  been  ob- 
tained b}^  Weyx.*  as  a cleavage  product  of  fibroin  fiom  raw  silk.  Cystia,  occurring 
occasionally  in  the  urine,  is  considered  as  a derivative  of  alanin. 

Phenylalanin,  or  a-phenylamidopropionic  acid,  CJR.CHa.CTIfNIIalCOOH,  fir.st  ob- 
tained by  Schulze  ami  Barbieki  as  a cleavage  product  of  vegetable  proteid.  The  for- 
mation of  this  acid  in  the  cleavage  of  casein  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  tin  chloride 
is  also  probable  according  to  E.  Schulze.® 

Butalanin,  CsHuNOj,  or  d-ainidovalerianic  acid,  Cll2(NIi2)(CH3)3COOPI.  This  acid 
was  first  detected  in  the  pancreas  by  v.  Gorup-Bebanez,  then  by  Schulze  and  Barbieri 
in  lupin  seeds,  also  by  E.  and  II.  Salkowski  in  the  putrefaction  of  fibrin,  meal  and 
gelatin  (II.  Salkowski),  and  by  Siegfried  among  the  cleavage  products  of  reticulin, 
and  by  Zalocost.vs'*  among  those  of  spongin. 

This  acid  forms  colorless  leaves  or  starry  groups  of  needles.  It  melts  at  157-158° 
with  decomposition.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dissolves  with  difliculty  in  boiling 
alcohol,  but  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 


' Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30,  S.  1980. 

^ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21. 

3 Schulze  and  Barbieri,  iMd..  Bd.  16  ; E.  Schulze,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
^ ^ V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  98 ; Schulze  and  Barbieri, 
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Aspartic  Acid,  or  amido-succixic  acid,  CjH,(]S’IIJ.(COOII),. 

'riiis  acid  is  obtained  in  the  trypsin  digestion  of  fibrin  and  gelatin.  It  may 
also  be  obtained  by  the  decomposition  of  albuminous  bodies  or  albuminoids 
with  acids.  IIlasiwetz  and  IlABEiiMANisr  ‘ obtained  23.8^  aspartic  acid, 
altbougli  not  quite  pure,  from  ovalbumin  and  9.3^  from  casein.  It  is  very 
Avidely  diffused  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  as  the  amid  asparagijste  (amido- 
succinic-acid  amid),  Avhicli  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the 
development  and  formation  of  the  albuminous  bodies  in  the  plants. 

Aspartic  acid  dissolves  in  256  parts  water  at  + 10°  C.  and  in  18.6  parts 
boiling  water,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling  as  rhombic  prisms.  The  acid 
prepared  from  protein  substances  is  optically  active,  and  is  dextrogyrate  in 
a solution  strongly  acid  with  nitric  acid,  and  dextrogyrate  or  Isevogyrate  in 
a watery  solution,  dependent  upon  the  temperature. “ It  forms  with  copper 
oxide  a crystalline  combination  which  is  soluble  in  boiling-hot  water  and 
nearly  insoluble  in  cold  Avater,  and  Avhich  may  be  used  in  the  preparation  of 
the  pure  acid  from  a mixture  Avith  other  bodies.  In  regard  to  methods  of 
preparation  see  IIlasiavetz  and  Habermann,  and  E.  Schulze." 

Glutamic  Acid,  C^IIgNO^,  or  amido-pyrotartaric  acid,  C3H,(NIIJ. 
(COOH)^.  This  acid  Avas  first  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of 
vegetable  proteids  by  Ritthauseh  and  Kreusler.  Since  then  Hlasiwetz 
and  IIabermAjSTN  have  found  it  among  the  cleavage  products  of  animal 
proteids  and  obtained  29^  glutamic  acid  from  casein.  It  has  also  been 
prepared  by  Siegfried  from  the  albuminoid,  reticulin." 

Glutamic  acid  crystallizes  in  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra  or  in  small 
leaves.  It  melts  at  135-140°  with  partial  decomposition.  It  dissolves  in 
100  parts  Avater  at  16°  C.  and  in  1500  parts  80^  alcohol.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  The  glutamic  acid  obtained  from  proteids  by  boiling 
Avith  an  acid  is  dextro-rotatory,  while  that  obtained  by  heating  with  barium 
hydrate  is  optically  inactive.  It  forms  a beautifully  crystalline  combination 
with  hydrochloric  acid,  Avhich  is  nearly  insoluble  in  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid.  This  combination  is  used  in  the  isolation  of  glutamic  acid. 
On  boiling  with  copper  oxyhydrate  a beautiful  crystalline  copper  salt,  Avhich 


Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  27  ; E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.. 
Gesellscb.,  Bd.  16  ; H.  Salkowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  31  ; Siegfried,  see  foot-note,  page  57  ; Za- 
locostas,  Compl.  rend.,  107. 

' Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pliarin.,  Bdd.  159  u.  109. 

**  See  Landolt,  Das  optische  DrelmngsvertnOgen  org.  Substanzen,  Braunschweig, 
1879,  and  Cook,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30. 

’Hlasiwetz  and  Ilabermann,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  169;  E.  Schulze, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

■*  Ritthausen  and  Kreusler,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  3;  Hlasiwetz  and 
Habermaun,  1.  c.,  Bd.  159;  Siegfried,  1.  c.,  foot-note,  page  57. 
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is  soluble  with  difficulty,  is  obtained.  In  regard  to  the  preparation  of 
gliitainic  acid  see  IIlasiwetz  and  IIabermann,  and  E,  Schulze.* 

Ohloff^  niuUes  use  of  the  nickel  salts  in  the  separation  of  the  various  ainido  acids, 
Glycocoll  and  alanin  give  crystalline  salts,  which  are  soluble  with  difficulty  on  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  nickel  carbonate.  Asj)artic  acids  give  a non-cry.slalline  nickel  salt 
which  is  readily  soluble,  while  leuciu  does  not  give  any  nickel  salt  on  boiling  with  nickel 
carbonate. 


2.  Basic  Bodies. 

The  most  important  basic  products  of  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  protein 
substances  are  lysin  (lysatin),  argiuin,  and  histidin.  These  are  called  hexon 
bases  by  Kossel. 

Lysin,  probably  diamido-capiioic  acid,  C\TI^(jNnrj26!OOII, 

is  homologous  to  ornithin  (diamido-valerianic  acid?).  Lysin  has  been 
obtained  by  Drechsel  and  his  pupils  not  only  from  different  proteids,  but 
also  from  several  albuminoids  on  boiling  them  with  acids.  It  is  also  formed 
in  the  tryptic  but  not  in  the  peptic  digestion  of  proteids,  and  also  in  the 
cleavage  of  protamins  (Kossel).’  Lysin  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but 
does  not  crystallize.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  but  becomes  optically  inactive  on 
heating  with  barium  hydrate  to  150°  C.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives 
two  hydrochlorides,  and  with  platinum  chloride  it  gives  a chloroplatinate 
precipitable  by  alcoh.ol  -with  the  composition  CjIIj^K^O^.lIjPbClg  CJd^OII. 
Lysin  gives  two  silver  salts,  one  of  which  has  the  formula  AgEO,  -j- 
CJI,,K,/)„,  and  the  other  wdth  the  formula  AgEO, -|- CJIj^K^O^.IIKO, 
(IIedix).  It  gives  no  silver  combination  insoluble  in  soda  (Kossel). 
With  benzovlchloride  and  alkali  lysin  forms  a conjugated  acid,  lysuric  acid., 
C JI,^A\0^(C,n,0).^0.,  (Drechsel),  wdiich  is  homologous  wdth  ornithuric 
acid,  and  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  lysin  on  being  heated  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  to  140-150°  C.*  Lysuric  acid  may  be  used 
in  the  separation  of  l}"sin,  first  preparing  the  acid  barium  salt  (C.  Will- 

DENOW  ‘). 

Ornithin,  CelluN^Oj,  probably  diamido-valerianic  acid,  C4H7(NH2)jCOOH.  It  is 
formed  besides  benzoic  acid  in  the  cleavage  of  the  conjugated  ornithuric  acid,  discovered 
by  Jaffe.  and  which  is  eliminated  b}'-  birds  on  feeding  benzoic  acid.  It  is  also  pro- 
duced with  urea  in  the  cleavage  of  arginin  with  haiyla-water  (SciiULZE  and  Winteh- 
STEiN®).  Ornithin  gives  a salt  crystallizing  in  broad  colorless  leaves,  with  nitric  acid. 
It  gives  an  odor  similar  to  semen  on  warming  with  caustic  soda.  On  putrefaction 


’ Hlasiwetz  and  Habermann,  Annal.  d.  Chom.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  169  ; E.  Schulze, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  Bd.  9. 

’ Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1897,  S.  C42. 

3 The  works  on  lysin  and  lysatin  may  be  found  in  Drechsel : Der  Abbau  der 
Eiweisstoffe  in  Du  Bois-lleymond's  Arch.,  1891,  and  also  Hedin,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol. 
■Chem.,  Bd.  ~1 ; Kossel,  ibid.,  Bd.  25. 

^ Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

‘ Jaflfe,  ibid.,  Bdd.  10  and  11  ; Schulze  and  Wintersteiu,  ibid.,  Bd.  30. 
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Eli  .INGER ' has  obtained  putresciii,  wliidi  sliows  that  in  ornithin  an  aniido  group  takes 
the  6 position. 

Diamido  acetic  Acid,  C^HeNsOa  = CII(NH,.)2COOH,  was  obtained  by  DRECneEL* * 
among  tbe  cleavage  products  on  boiling  proteids  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid.  It 
crystallizes  in  jirisnis  ami  forms  a monbenzoy]  combination,  which  is  not  very  soluble  in 
water,  and  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  which  is  used  in  the  isolation  of  the  acid. 

Lysatin  or  Lysatinin.  The  formula  of  this  substance  is  either 
or  -]-  II^O.  In  the  first  case  the  base  is  lioinologous 

to  creatin,  CJIgXjO, , in  the  other  case  to  creatinin,  CJI,N30,  and  it  is 
for  this  reason  the  body  is  called  lysatin  as  well  as  lysatinin.  This  base  is 
formed  under  the  same  conditions  as  lysin,  and  according  to  IIediji  it  is 
perhaps  only  a mixture  of  lysin  and  arginin. 

The  base  readily  decomposes,  and  on  boiling  with  baryta-water  it  yields 
urea.  It  gives  a double  silver  salt  with  the  formula  C -f- 
AgNO, , which  is  soluble  in  water  but  insoluble  in  alcohol-ether,  and  which 
is  used  in  the  separation  and  purification  of  the  base. 

Arginin,  C^IIj^jS'^O,  , wuis  first  discovered  by  Schulze  and  Steiger  in 
etiolated  lupin  and  pumpkin  sprouts.  It  was  later  detected  by  Hedih  in 
the  cleavage  products  of  horn  substance,  gelatin,  and  several  proteid  bodies. 
Hedih  obtained  the  following  amounts  of  arginin  from  horn  substance, 
gelatin,  conglutin,  albumin  from  egg-yolk,  ovalbumin,  and  casein  resjiec- 
tively:  2.25;  2.G;  2.75;  2.3;  0.8;  0.8^.  Schulze  and  RoisGGER  obtained 
specially  large  quantities  of  arginin,  about  10^,  from  the  proteid  of  the 
conifer  seeds.  Arginin  also  occurs  among  the  products  of  tryjisin  digestion 
(Kossel  and  Kutscher). 

Arginin  is  a crystalline  substance,  which  yields  urea  and  apparently  also 
ornithin  on  boiling  with  barium  hydrate  (see  above).  Several  crystalline 
salts  and  double  salts  are  known  of  this  base,  among  which  the  silver  salt  is 
the  most  important.  The  silver  salt,  AgNOj  + C -f  iH,0,  sepa- 

rates on  slow  crystallization  in  beautiful  prismatic  crystals.  It  is  the  least 
soluble  of  all  the  silver  salts,  and  is  best  suited  for  the  isolation  of  the  base. 
AVith  silver  salt  and  free  alkali  or  barium  hydrate,  arginin  gives  an  insoluble 
silver  compound  (Kossel).’ 

Histidin,  CgllgKjO, , was  first  discovered  by  Kossel  as  a cleavage 
product  of  the  protamius  (sturin).  After  this  it  was  found  by  IIedin 
among  the  cleavage  products  of  proteids  on  boiling  them  with  dilute  acid, 
and  by  Kutscher  among  the  products  of  trypsin  digestion. 

Histidin  crystallizes  in  colorless  needles  or  lamellae.  Its  watery  solution 
is  not  precipitated  by  silver  nitrate  alone,  but  on  the  careful  addition  of 
ammonia  an  amorphous  precipitate  readily  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia 

* Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  31. 

* Ber.  d.  sdclis.  Ges.  d.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  44. 

3 Schulze  and  Steiger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11  ; Hedin,  Bd.  21  ; 
Schulze  (and  Rongger),  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ; Kutscher,  ibid.,  Bd.  25;  Kossel,  ibid. 

* Kossel,  Silzungsber.  d.  kgl.  Preuss.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  18,  and  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25;  Hedin,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 
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is  obtained.  The  liydrochloride  crystallizes  in  beautiful  lamellated  crystals.' 
It  is  oiitically  inactive,  dissolves  rather  readily  in  water,  but  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  llistidin  acts  like  arginin  with  silver  salt  and  alkali, 
llistidin  carbonate  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  (Kossel). 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  these  bases  consists  in  first  precipitat- 
ing all  the  bases  with  phospho-tungstic  acid,  which  leaves  the  amido  acids 
in  solution.  The  precij)itate  is  decomposed  in  boiling  water  with  barium 
hydroxide  and  the  bases  obtained  from  the  filtrate  as  silver  combinations. 
In  regard  to  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  above-cited  works  of  Dkeciisel 
and  IIedin.  Kossel  first  separates  the  histidin  from  the  other  bases  by 
precipitation  with  mercuric  chloride,  but  according  to  more  recent  investi- 
gations Kossel* *  finds  that  the  mercuric  chloride  method  cannot  be  used  as 
a general  method  of  separating  arginin  from  histidin,  because  one  can  never 
be  sure  whether  or  not  the  histidin  is  not  contaminated  with  arginin. 
According  to  Kossel  lysin  may  be  readily  prepared  as  a picrate,  which  is 
obtained  on  adding  an  alcoholic  solution  of  picric  acid  to  a concentrated 
watery  solution  of  the  free  base.  Arginin  may  be  separated  from  lysin  by 
precipitating  with  silver  sulphate  and  barium  hydroxide. 


* See  Bauer,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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THE  CARBOHYDRATES. 

We  designate  with  this  name  bodies  which  are  especially  abundant  in 
the  plant  kingdom.  As  the  protein  bodies  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
solids  in  animal  tissues,  so  the  carbohydrates  form  the  chief  portion  of  the 
dry  substance  of  the  plant  structure.  They  occur  in  the  animal  kingdom 
only  in  proportionately  small  quantities  either  free  or  in  combinations  with 
more  complex  molecules,  forming  compound  proteids.  Carbohydrates  are 
of  extraordinarily  great  importance  as  food  for  both  man  and  animals. 

The  carbohydrates  contain  carhoyi,  hydrogen,  and  oxygen.  The  last  two 
elements  occur  in  the  same  proportion  as  they  do  in  water,  namely,  2 : 1, 
and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  name  carbohydrates  has  been  given  to  them. 
This  name  is  not  quite  pertinent,  if  strictly  considered;  because  even 
though  we  have  bodies,  such  as  acetic  acid  and  lactic,  which  are  not  carbo- 
hydrates and  still  have  their  oxygen  and  hydrogen  in  the  relationship  to 
form  water,  nevertheless  we  also  have  a sugar  (rhamnose,  J which 

has  these  two  elements  in  another  proportion.  Heretofore  it  was  thought 
possible  to  characterize  as  carbohydrates  those  bodies  which  contained 
6 atoms  of  carbon,  or  a multiple,  in  the  molecule,  but  this  is  not  considered 
valid  at  the  present  time.  We  have  true  carbohydrates  containing  less  than 
6 and  also  those  containing  7,  8,  and  9 carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule.  The 
carbohydrates  have  no  properties  or  characteristics  in  general  which  differ- 
entiate them  from  other  bodies;  on  the  contrary,  the  various  carbohydrates 
are  in  many  cases  very  different  in  their  external  properties.  Under  these 
circumstances  it  is  very  difficult  to  give  a positive  definition  of  carbo- 
hydrates. 

From  a chemical  standpoint  we  can  say  that  all  carbohydrates  are 
aldehyde  or  ketone  derivatives  of  polyhydric  alcohols.  The  simplest  carbo- 
hydrates, the  simple  sugars  or  monosaccharides,  are  either  aldehyde  or 
ketone  derivatives  of  these  alcohols,  and  the  more  complex  carbohydrates 
seem  to  be  derived  from  these  by  the  formation  of  anhydrides.  It  is  a fact 
that  the  more  complex  carbohydrates  yield  two  or  even  more  molecules  of 
the  simple  sugars  when  made  to  undergo  hydrolytic  splitting. 

The  carbohydrates  are  generally  divided  into  three  chief  groups,  namely, 
monosaccharides,  disaccharides,  and  polysaccharides. 
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Our  knowledge  of  the  carbohydrates  and  tlieir  structural  relationships 
has  been  very  much  extended  by  the  pioneering  investigations  of  Kiliani *  * 
and  especially  those  of  E.  Fischer.’ 

As  the  carbohydrates  occur  chielly  in  the  plant  kingdom  it  is  naturally 
not  the  place  here  to  give  a complete  discussion  of  the  numerous  carbo- 
hydrates known  up  to  the  present  time.  According  to  the  plan  of  this 
w'ork  it  is  only  possible  to  give  a short  review  of  those  carbohydrates  which 
occur  in  the  animal  kingdom  or  are  of  special  importance  as  food  for  man 
and  animals. 

3Ioiiosaccharulc.s. 

All  varieties  of  sugars,  the  monosaccharides  as  W'ell  as  disaccharides,  are 
characterized  by  the  termination  “ ose,”  to  which  a root  is  added  signifying- 
their  origin  or  other  relations.  According  to  the  number  of  carbon  atoms, 
or  more  correctly  oxygen  atoms,  contained  in  the  molecule  the  monosaccha- 
rides are  divided  into  tr loses,  tet roses,  pentoses,  hexoses,  lieptoses,  and  so  on. 

All  monosaccharides  are  either  aldehydes  or  ketones  of  polyhydric 
alcohols.  The  first  are  termed  aldoses  and  the  other  ketoses.  Ordinary 
glucose  is  an  aldose,  while  ordinary  fruit-sugar  (levulose)  is  a ketose.  The 
difference  may  be  shown  by  the  structural  formula  of  these  two  varieties  of 
sugar : 

Glucose  = Cn,(OII).CII(()H).CH(OII).CH(OIi).CII(On).CIIO; 
Levulose  ==  CII,(01I).ClI(0II).0U(0H).Cn(0II). CO. 011,(011). 

A difference  is  also  observed  on  oxidation.  The  aldoses  can  be  con- 
verted into  oxyacids  having  the  same  quantity  of  carbon,  while  the  ketoses 
yield  acids  having  less  carbon.  On  mild  oxidation  the  aldoses  yield  mono- 
basic oxyacids  and  dibasic  acids  on  more  energetic  oxidation.  Thus 
ordinary  glucose  yields  gluconic  acid  in  the  first  case  and  saccharic  acid  in 
the  second. 

Gluconic  acid  CH,(OH).[CH(OH)],.COOn  ; 

Saccharic  acid  = C00n.[ClI(011)],.C00H. 

The  monobasic  oxyacids  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial 
formation  of  the  monosaccharides.  These  acids,  as  lactones,  can  be  con- 
verted into  their  respective  aldehydes  (corresponding  to  the  sugars)  by  the 
action  of  nascent  hydrogen.  On  the  other  hand  they  may  be  transformed 
into  stereo-isomeric  acids  on  heating  with  chinolin,  pyridin,  etc.,  and  the 
stereo-isomeric  sugars  may  be  obtained  from  these  by  reduction. 

’ Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chein.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  18,  19,  and  20. 

* See  E.  Fischer’s  lecture  : “ Synthesen  in  der  Ziickergruppe,”  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cheni. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  23,  S.  2114.  An  excellent  work  on  Carbohydrates  is  Tollen’s  “Kurzes 
Haudbuch  der  Kohlehydrate,”  Breslau,  Bd.  2,  1895,  and  Bd.  1,  2 Auflage,  1898,  which 
gives  a complete  review  of  the  literature. 
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NnmeronB  isomers  occnr  among  the  monosaccharides,  and  especially  in 
the  hexose  group.  In  certain  cases,  as  for  instance  in  glucose  and  ievulose, 
we  are  dealing  with  a different  constitution  (aldoses  and  ketoses),  but  in 
most  cases  we  have  stereo-isomerism  due  to  the  presence  of  asymmetric 
carbon  atoms. 

The  monosaccharides  are  converted  into  the  corresponding  alcohols  by 
nascent  hydrogen.  Thus  arabinose,  which  is  a pentose,  is 

transformed  into  the  pentatomic  alcohol,  arabit,  The  three 

hexoses,  glucose,  levulose,  and  galactose,  are  transformed 

into  the  corresponding  three  hexites,  sorbite,  mannite,  and  dulcite. 
In  these  reductions  a second  isomeric  alcohol  is  also  obtained  as 
in  the  reduction  of  levulose  besides  mannite  also  sorbite.  Inversely,  the 
corresponding  sugars  may  be  prepared  from  polyhydric  alcohols  by  careful 
oxidation. 

Similar  to  the  ordinary  aldehydes  and  ketones  the  sugars  may  be  made 
to  take  up  hydrocyanic  acid.  Cyanhydrines  are  thus  formed.  These 
addition  products  are* of  special  interest  in  that  they  make  the  artificial 
preparation  possible  of  sugars  rich  in  carbon  from  sugars  poor  in  carbon. 

As  example,  if  we  start  from  crlucose  we  obtain  glucocyanhydrin  on  the  addition  of  hy- 
drocyanic acid:  CH2(OH).[CH(6H)]4.COH-|-HCN=CH2(OH).[CH(Ori)]4.CH(OH).CN. 
On  the  sa]ionitication  of  glueocyanhydrin  the  corresponding  oxyacid  is  formed;  CPl2(OH) 
[CH(0H)]4.CH(0H).CN  4-  2H2O  ^ CH2(0H).[CH(0H)]4.CH(0II)  coon  + NH3.  By 
tlie  action  of  nascent  hydrogen  on  the  lactone  of  this  acid  we  obtain  glucoheptose. 

The  monosaccharides  give  the  corresponding  oximes  with  hydroxylamin ; 
thus  glucose  yields  glucosoxime,  CII^(OII).  [CII(OH)],.CH  : IST.OII.  These 
combinations  are  of  importance  on  account  of  the  fact,  as  found  by 
WoHL,'  that  they  are  the  starting-point  in  the  building  up  of  varieties  of 
sugars,  namely,  the  preparation  of  sugars  poor  in  carbon  from  those  rich  in 
carbon. 

The  monosaccharides  are  strong  reducing  bodies,  similar  to  the  alde- 
hydes. They  reduce  metallic  silver  from  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and 
also  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  copper,  bismuth,  and  mercury  oxides, 
on  Avarming  their  alkaline  solutions.  This  property  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  their  detection  and  quantitative  estimation. 

The  behavior  of  the  sugars  to  phenylhydrazin  acetate  is  of  special 
importance.  Their  watery  solutions  first  yield  hydrazones  with  phenyl- 
hydrazin acetate,  and  then  osazones  on  lengthy  warming  in  the  water- 
bath.  The  reaction  takes  place  as  follows: 

(a)  CH2(0H).[CH(0H)]3.CPI(0H).CH0  + H2N.NH.C4H3 

= CH2(0H).[CH(0H)]3.CH(0H)CH  : N.NH.CnH^  + H2O. 

’ Pbenylglucosbydrazon 


‘ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  26,  S.  730. 
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{b)  CII,(0II)[CII(0II)]3.CII(0II).CH  : N.NII.Cells  + H3N.NII.CaH3 
= Cii3(OH).[Cll(OH)]3.C  . CH  ; N.NH. Calls 

N.NII.C«Il5  + H30  + H3. 

Plieuj’-lglucosuzou 

The  liydrogen  is  not  evolved,  but  acts  on  a second  molecule  of  phenylbydrazin  and 
splits  it  into  auilin  and  ammonia  : 

HsN.NH.Calls  + II3  = HjN.Calla  -f  NH3. 

The  osazones  are  yellow  crystalline  combinations,  which  differ  from 
each  other  in  melting-point,  solubility,  and  optical  properties,  and  hence 
have  received  great  importance  in  the  characterization  of  certain  sugars. 
They  have  also  become  of  extraordinarily  great  importance  in  the  study  of 
the  carbohydrates  for  other  reasons.  Thus  they  are  a very  good  means  of 
precipitating  sugars  from  solution  in  which  they  occur  mixed  with  other 
bodies,  and  they  are  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  artificial  preparation 
of  sugars. 

On  cleavage,  by  the  short  action  of  gentle  heat  and  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid,  the  osazones  yield  phenylhydrazin  hydrochloride  and  so-called  osones, 
bodies  which  are  ketoaldehydes: 

On,(OU).[OII(OH)],.C.Cli:  N.NII.OJI, 

N.NII.CJI,  + 2H,0  + 2IIC1 
= 2C,II,.N1I.NH,.11C1  -f  CH,(0H).[CH(0H)]3.C0.CII0. 

Osone 

The  ketoses  are  obtained  from  the  osones  by  reduction  with  zinc  dust 
and  acetic  acid: 

CH3(0II).[CH(0II)]3C0.CII0  -f  2II 

= 014,(011).  [CH(OH)],. CO. CH^lOH). 

If  we  start  with  an  aldose,  we  do  not  get  the  same  sugar  back  again,  but 
an  isomere  ketose,  and  in  this  way  we  can  convert  glucose  into  levulose. 

We  can  also  pass  from  the  osazones  to  the  corresponding  sugars 
(ketoses)  in  other  ways,  namely,  by  direct  reduction  of  the  osazones  with 
acetic  acid  and  zinc  dust.  The  corresponding  osamin  is  first  formed,  and 
then  on  treating  with  nitrous  acid  a ketose  is  obtained: 

CH,(OII).[Cn(OH)],.C.CII  : N.NH.CJI, 

N.NILC.H^  + 14,0  -f  414  = 

Phenylglucosazon 

CH,(0II).[CTI(0II)]3.C0.0II,(Nn,)  + C.II3.N4I.NH3  -f  C.II3.NH3 

Isoglucosamia 

and 

CH,(0H).[CH(0H)]3.C0.CH,(NI43)  + HNO, 

= CH,(0H).[CH(0H)]3.C0.CH,(0I4)  -f  N,  + 14,0. 

Levulose 
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From  what  has  been  stated  we  see  that  there  are  various  ways  of  prepar- 
ing sugars  artificially.  They  may  be  prepared  (1)  by  the  careful  oxidation 
of  the  polyhydric  alcohols;  (2)  reduction  of  the  corresponding  monobasic 
oxyacids;  (3)  splitting  of  the  osazone  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a reduction 
of  the  osone;  (4)  direct  reduction  of  the  osazone  and  treating  the  osamin 
Avith  nitrous  acid;  (5)  syntheses  from  combinations  poor  in  carbon  (see 
syntheses  of  the  hexoses). 

The  isoglucosamiii  prepared  in  the  above  manner  from  phenylglucosazon  is  isomeric 
with  another  glncosamiu,  which  may  be  obtained  by  the  cleavage  of  chitin  (see  Chapter 
XVI)  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Both  glncosamins  give  crystalline  salts  and  have  re- 
ducing actions.  The  glncosamiu  (from  chitin)  gives  a dextro-rotatory,  non-fermentable 
sugar  with  nitrons  acid,  while  isoglucosamiii  gives  levnlose.  E.  Fischek  is  of  the 
opinion  that  glncosamiu  is  derived  from  dextrose,  and  isoglucosamiii  from  levnlose. 

Many  varieties  of  sugar  form  crystalline  combinations,  which  may  be  considered  as 
osamins,  with  ammonia,  when  they  are  dissolved  in  ammouiacal  methyl  alcohol  (Lobuy 
DE  Bruyn),'  They  give  no  salts  with  acids,  and  differ  from  the  other  known  isomeric 
osamins  in  this  respect. 

As  shown  by  E.  Fischer  and  liis  pupils  ^ the  aldoses  (also  pentoses),  as 
well  as  ketoses,  may  enter  into  an  ethereal  combination  with  alcohols  in  the 
presence  of  hydrochloric  acid.  These  combinations  are  called  glucosides. 
Such  glucosides  have  not  only  been  obtained  with  aliphatic  alcohols,  but  also 
Avith  benzyl  alcohol,  polyvalent  phenols,  and  oxyacids.  The  more  compli- 
cated carbohydrates  may,  according  to  Fischer,  be  considered  as  glucosides 
of  the  sugar.  Thus  maltose  is  the  glucoside  and  lactose  the  galactoside  of 
grape-sugar. 

By  the  action  of  alkalies,  even  in  small  amounts,  as  also  of  alkaline  earths 
and  lead  hydroxide,  a reciprocal  transformation  of  the  sugars,  such  as 
glucose,  levnlose,  and  mannose,  may  take  place  (Lobrt  he  Bruyh  and 
Alberua  van  Ekenstein)." 

Two  other  sugars,  among  them  two  ketoses,  are  produced  by  the  action  of  potash  or 
soda  on  each  of  the  three  sugars,  glucose,  levnlose,  and  galactose.  For  example,  from 
glucose  two  ketoses,  levnlose  and  pseudolevulose,  are  produced,  also  mannose  and  a non- 
fermentable  siujar,  glutose.  From  galactose  are  formed  talose  and  galtose,  besides  two 
ketoses,  tagatose  and  pseudotagatose. 

The  monosaccharides  are  colorless  and  odorless  bodies,  neutral  in  reac- 
tion, Avith  a sweet  taste,  readily  soluble  in  water,  generally  soluble  with 
difficulty  in  absolute  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether,  and  some  of  which 
crystallize  well  in  the  pure  state.  They  are  optically  active,  some  laevo- 
rotatory  and  others  dextro-rotatory;  but  there  are  also  optically  inactive 
modifications  (racemic),  which  are  formed  from  two  optically  opposed  com- 
ponents. 


’ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  S.  3082,  and  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1896, 
Bd.  2. 

‘‘  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  26,  27,  28. 

’ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  S.  3078  ; Bull.  soc.  chim.  de  Paris  (3), 
Tome  15  ; Chem.  Centralbl.,  1896.  2,  and  1897,  2. 
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We  designate  the  optical  activity  of  the  carbohydrates  with  the  letter  1- 
for  hcvogyrate,  d-  for  dextrogyrate,  and  i-  for  inactive.  These  are  only 
partly  useful.  Thus  dextro-rotatory  glucose  is  designated  d-glucose,  l^evo- 
rotatory  1-glucose,  and  the  inactive  i-glncose.  Emil  Fisciieu  has  used  tliese 
signs  in  another  sense,  lie  designates  by  these  signs  the  homogeneousness 
of  the  various  kinds  of  sugars  instead  of  their  optical  activity.  For  exam- 
ple, he  does  not  designate  the  Iffivo-rotatory  levulose  1-levulose,  but 
d-levulose,  showing  its  close  relation  to  dextro-rotatory  d-glncose.  This 
designation  is  generally  accepted,  and  the  above-mentioned  signs  only  show 
the  optical  properties  in  a few  cases. 


Specific  rotation  means  the  rotation  in  degrees  produced  l)y  1 gm.  substance  dissolved 
in  1 cc.  li(piid  placed  in  a tube  1 d.cm.  long.  The  reading  is  ordinarily  made  at 
-f-  20°  C.  and  with  a homogeneous  sodium  light.  The  sp.  rotation  with  this  liglit  is  repre- 
sented by  <r(D),  and  is  expressed  by  the  following  formula  : cr(D)  — ± , in  which  a 

represents  the  reading  of  degrees,  1 the  length  of  the  tube  in  decimetres,  and  p the  weight 
of  substance  in  1 cc.  of  the  liquid.  Inversely  the  per  cent  Pof  substance  can  be  calcu- 
lated, when  the  specific  rotation  is  known,  by  the  formula  P=  which  a repre- 


sents the  known  specific  rotation. 

A freshly  prepared  sugar  solution  often  show's  another  rotation  from  when  it  is  allowed 
to  stand  for  some  time.  If  the  rotation  gradually  diminishes,  this  is  called  birotation,  while 
a gradual  increase  in  the  rotation  is  called  half-rotation.  The  birotation  and  half-rota- 
tion may  be  immediately  abolished  by  the  addition  of  very  little  ammonia  (1  p.  m.). 
C.  SciruLTZE  and  Tollens.' 

The  change  in  the  rotation  constant  and  the  dependence  of  this  upon  the  concentra- 
tion and  temperature  of  the  solution  dejiends,  according  to  Tanket®  upon  the  fact  that 
there  exist  three  different  modifications  of  each  sugar  (that  has  been  examined),  each  of 
which  with  e(iual  molecular  size  has  its  own  rotation  property  and  its  own  solubility  and 
can  be  converted  into  other  modifications. 


Many  monosaccharides,  but  not  all,  ferment  with  yeast,  and  it  has  been 
shown  that  only  those  varieties  of  sugar  containing  3,  G,  or  9 atoms  of 
carbon  in  the  molecule  are  fermentable  with  yeast.  Still  amongst  the 
hexoses  we  find  exceptions,  namely,  a few  artificially  prepared  hexoses  do 
not  ferment  with  yeast.  Various  kinds  of  schizomycetes  cause  a different 
fermentation,  such  as  lactic  and  butyric  acid  fermentation  and  mucilaginous 
fermentation. 

E.  Fischer’  has  shown  that  the  restricted  action  of  yeast  on  only 
certain  varieties  of  sugar  is  very  probably  in  close  connection  with  the 
stereometric  configuration  of  the  sugars.  The  active  protein  substances  of 
the  yeast,  which  are  asymmetrically  built,  only  act  on  those  varieties  of  sugar 
whose  geometric  structure  is  similar  to,  or  at  least  not  very  different  from, 
the  ferment.  The  same  is  true  also  for  the  action  of  inverting  enz3mies  on 
polysaccharides  and  glucosides. 


1 Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  271 

- Compt.  rend..  Tomes  120  and  122  ; Bull.  soc.  ebim.  (3),  Tomes  13  and  15. 

* Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  27.  The  behavior  of  various  sugars  with 
pure  yeast  and  the  conditions  for  their  fermentation  lias  been  studied  by  E.  Fischer  and 
H.  Thierfelder,  ibid.,  Bdd.  27  and  28. 
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The  simple  varieties  of  sugar  occur  in  part  in  nature  as  sucli  already 
formed,  which  is  the  case  with  both  of  the  very  important  sugars,  grape- 
sugar  and  levulose.  They  also  occur  in  great  abundance  in  nature  as  more 
complex  carbohydrates  (di-  and  polysaccharides);  also  as  ester  combinations 
with  different  substances,  as  so-called  glucosides. 

Among  the  groups  of  monosaccharides  known  at  the  present  time,  those 
containing  less  than  five  and  more  than  six  carbon  atoms  in  the  molecule 
have  no  great  importance  in  zoo-chemistry,  although  they  are  of  high 
scientific  interest.  Of  the  other  two  groups  the  hexoses  are  of  the  greatest 
importance,  because  in  the  past  only  those  carbohydrates  with  six  carbon 
atoms  were  considered  as  true  carbohydrates.  As  the  pentoses  have  been 
the  subject  of  zoo-cliemical  investigations  of  late,  they  will  also  be  given  in 
short. 

Pentoses  (CsHioOb). 

As  a rule  the  pentose^  do  not  occur  as  such  in  nature,  but  are  formed  in 
the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  several  more  complex  carbohydrates,  the  so-called 
pentosanes,  especially  on  boiling  gums  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  exist 
very  widely  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom,  and  are  especially  of  great 
importance  in  the  building  up  of  certain  plant  constituents.  They  have 
only  thus  far  been  found  in  exceptional  cases  in  animals.  Salkowski  and 
Jasteowitz  have  found  a pentose  in  the  urine  of  a person  addicted  to  the 
morphine  habit,  and  Salkowski  subsequently  found  it  in  two  similar  cases. 
Small  quantities  of  pentoses  have  been  detected  in  many  cases  by  Kulz  and 
Yogel  ' in  ■ the  urine  of  diabetics,  as  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas  diabetes  or 
phlorhizin  diabetes.  Pentose  also  has  been  found  by  the  author  amongst 
the  cleavage  products  of  a nucleoproteid  obtained  from  the  pancreas,  and 
seems  also,  according  to  the  observations  of  BLinviEKTnAL,“  to  be  a constit- 
uent of  nucleoproteids  of  various  organs  such  as  the  thymus,  thyroid,  brain, 
spleen,  and  liver. 

The  pentoses  seem  to  be  of  importance  as  food  for  herbivorous  animals. 
Salkowski  and  Ckemer’  have  shown  that  the  pentoses  xylose,  arabinose, 
and  rhamnose  are  assimilated  by  rabbits  and  hens,  and  that  these  animals 
utilize  the  pentoses,  and  even  form  glycogen  therefrom.  The  pentoses  seem 
to  be  absorbed  by  human  beings  and  to  be  utilized  in  part.  They  pass 
readily  into  the  urine. ■* 

* Salkowski  and  Jastrowitz,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892,  S.  337  and  593  ; 
Salkowski,  Berk  klin.  Wochenscbr.,  1895  ; Kiilz  and  Vogel,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biolofie, 
Bd.  32. 

^ Hammarsten,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  also  Salkowski,  Berk  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1895;  Blumenthal,  Zeitsclir.  f.  klin.  Med.,Bd.  34. 

® Salkowski,  1.  c.  Centralbl.  ; Cromer,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  29. 

■•^See  Ebstein,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  129  ; Tollens,  Bcr.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd. 
29,  S.  1208;  Cremer,  1.  c. ; Lindemanii  and  May,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin,  Med.,  Bd.  56. 
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The  pentoses  are  non-fermeii table,  reducing  aldoses.  On  heating  with 
sulphuric  or  hydrochloric  acids  they  yield  furfurol,  but  no  levulinic  acid. 
The  furfurol  passing  over  on  distilling  with  hydrochloric  acid  may  not  only 
be  used  in  the  detection  (with  aniline  acetate  paper  which  is  colored  red 
with  furfurol),  but  also  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of  pentoses  (or 
jientosanes).  On  warming  with  hydrochloric  acid  containing  phloroglucin 
a beautiful  red  solution  is  the  result,  and  this  solution  gives  a sharply 
defined  absorption  band  on  the  right  of  the  sodium  line.  Tlie  most 
important  pentoses  are  auaiuxose  and  xylose. 

Arabinose  (dextro-rotatory  arabinose,  pectin  sugar)  is  obtained  on  boil- 
ing gum  arabic  or  cherry-gum  with  2^  sulphuric  acid.  It  crystallizes,  has 
a sweet  taste,  melts  at  about  1G0°,  and  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory  a'(D)  = 
-|-  104-105°.  Its  osazon  melts  at  157-158°  C.,  and  10  c.  c.  Feiilix'g’s 
solution  is  reduced  by  43  milligrams  arabinose.  The  artificially  prepared 
hevogyrate  arabinose  as  well  as  the  optically  inactive  arabinose  are  known. 

Xylose  (wood  sugar).  Tliis  body  is  obtained  with  the  previous  stereo- 
isomeric  pentose  on  boiling  wood  gums  with  dilute  acids.  It  forms  crystals 
melting  at  153-154°  C.,  which  are  very  soluble  in  water  but  difficultly 
soluble  in  alcohol.  It  has  a sweet  taste,  is  feebly  dextro-rotatory,  u'(D)  = 

18.1°,  and  gives  an  osazon  which  melts  at  159-100°  0. 

Amougst  the  peutoses  we  liave  ribose,  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  the  iactone  of 
I'ibouic  acid,  which  is  produced  from  arobonic  acid.  EJtamnose,  which  used  to  be  called 
isodulcite,  is  a methylpentose,  CoHuOj , and  is  obtained  from  different  glucosides 
(quercitin,  xanthorhamnin,  etc.). 

Hexoses  (C,H,,0„). 

The  most  important  and  best-known  simple  sugars  belong  to  this  group, 
and  the  remaining  bodies  considered  as  carbohydrates  (with  the  exception 
of  arabinose  and  inosite)  are  anhydrides  of  this  grouj^.  Certain  hexoses, 
such  as  dextrose  and  levulose,  occur  in  nature  already  formed,  while  others 
are  produced  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of  other  more  complicated  carbo- 
hydrates or  glucosides.  Others,  such  as  mannose  or  galactose,  are  formed 
by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  natural  products;  while  some,  on  the  contrary, 
such  as  gulose,  talose,  and  others,  are  obtained  only  by  artificial  means. 

All  hexoses,  as  also  their  anhydrides,  yield  levulinic  acid,  Cj^IIgO,,. 
besides  formic  acid  and  humus  substances,  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral 
acids.  Some  of  the  hexoses  are  fermentable  with  yeast,  while  the  artificially 
prepared  hexoses  do  not,  or  at  least  only  with  great  difficulty  and  incom- 
pletely. 

Some  hexoses  are  aldoses,  while  others  are  ketoses.  Belonging  to  the 
first  group  we  have  maxnose,  glucose,  gulose,  galactose,  and  talose, 
and  to  the  other  levulose,  and  possibly  also  sorbinose.  We  differentiate 
also  between  the  d,  1,  and  i modifications,  for  instance,  d-,  1-,  and 
i-glucose ; hence  the  number  of  isomers  is  very  great. 
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Tlie  most  important  syntheses  of  the  carbohydrates  have  been  made  by 
E.  Fischer  and  his  pupils  chiefly  within  the  members  of  the  hexose  group. 
A short  summary  of  the  syntheses  of  hexoses  is  given  below. 

The  lirst  artificial  preparation  of  glucose  was  made  by  Butlehow.  On  treating 
trioxyinelhylen,  a polymer  of  formaldehyde,  -with  lime-water  he  obtained  a faintly 
sweetish  sirup  called  meihylenitan.  Loew  ’ later  obtained  a mixture  of  several  sugars, 
from  which  he  isolated  a fermentable  sitgar,  called  methose,  by  condensation  of 
formaldeh3'de  in  the  presence  of  bases.  The  most  important  and  comprehensive  syn- 
theses of  sugtir  have  been  preformed  b}'^  E.  Eisciieu.‘'* 

Tlie  starting-point  of  these  syntheses  is  a-acrose,  which  occurs  as  a condensation  prod- 
uct of  formaldehyde.  The  name  «-acrose  has  been  given  to  this  body  because  it  is 
obtained  from  acrolein  bromide  by  the  action  of  bases  (Fisciibk).  It  is  also  obtained 
admixed  with  fi-acrose  on  the  oxidation  of  glycerin  with  bromine  in  the  presence  of 
sodium  carbouiite,  and  treating  the  resulting  mixture  with  alkali.  On  tlie  oxidation  with 
bromine  a mixture  of  glycerin  aldehyde,  CHaOH.CH(OH).CriO  and  dioxyacetoue, 
CHo(Oii).CO.CHaOIi,  is  obtained.  These  two  bodies  may  be  considered  as  true  sugar- 
glyceroses  or  trioses.  It  seems  as  if  a condensation  to  hexoses  takes  place  on  treatment 
with  alkalies. 

«-acrose  may  be  isolated  from  the  above  mixture  and  obtained  pure  by  first  convert- 
ing it  into  its  osazon  and  then  retransforming  this  into  the  sugar,  a-acrose  is  identical 
with  i-levulose.  With  yeast  one  half,  the  laevogyrate  d-levulose  ferments,  while  the  dex- 
trogyrate 1-levulose  remains.  The  i-  and  1-levulose  ma}^  be  prepared  in  this  way. 

On  the  reduction  of  a-acrose  we  obtain  a-acrit,  which  is  identical  with  i-mannite. 
On  oxidation  of  i-maunite  we  obtain  i-mannose,  from  which  only  1-mannose  remains  on 
fermentation.  On  further  oxidation  of  i-mannose  if  yields  i-mannonic  acid.  The  two 
active  mannonic  acids  maybe  separated  from  each  other  by  the  fractional  crystallization 
of  their  strychnin  or  morphin  salts.  The  two  corresponding  mannoses  may  be  obtained 
from  these  tw  o acids,  d-  and  1-jnannonic  acids,  by  reduction. 

d-levulose  is  obtained  from  d-maunose  by  the  method  given  on  page  74,  using  the 
osazon  as  an  intermediate  step.  The  d-  and  1-mannouic  acids  are  partly  converted  into 
d-  and  1-gluconic  acid  on  heating  with  chinolin,  and  d-  or  1-glucose  is  obtained  on  the 
reduction  of  these  acids.  1-glucose  is  best  prepared  from  1-arabinose  by  means  of  the 
cyanh}'drin  reaction,  using  1-gluconic  acid  as  the  intermediate  step.  The  combination 
of  1-  and  d-gluconic  acid,  forming  i-gluconic  acid,  yields  i-glucose  on  reduction. 

The  artificial  preparation  of  sugars  by  means  of  condensation  of  formaldehyde  has 
received  special  interest  because,  according  to  Baeyer’s  assimilation  hypothesis  of  plants, 
formaldehyde  is  first  formed  by  the  reduction  of  carbou  dioxide,  and  the  sugars  are  pro- 
duced by  the  condensation  of  tliis  formaldehj^de.  Bokorny^  has  shown,  by  special  ex- 
periments on  algae  Spirogyra,  that  formaldehyde  sodium  sulphite  was  split  by  tlie  living 
algae  cells.  The  formaldehyde  set  free  is  immediately  condensed  to  carbohydrate  and 
precipitated  as  starch. 

Among  tlie  hexoses  known  at  the  present  time  only  dextrose,  levulose, 
and  galactose  are  really  of  physiological  chemical  interest;  therefore  the 
other  hexoses  will  only  be  incidentally  mentioned. 

Dextrose  (d-glucose),  glycose,  grape-sugar,  and  diaretic  sugar, 
occurs  abundantly  in  the  grape,  and  also,  often  accompanied  with  levulose 
(d-fructose),  in  honey,  sweet  fruits,  seeds,  roots,  etc.  It  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  tract  during  digestion,  also  in  small  quantities  in  the  blood  and 
lymph,  and  as  traces  in  other  animal  fluids  and  tissues.  It  only  occurs  as 
traces  in  urine  under  normal  conditions,  while  in  diabetes  the  quantity  is 
very  large.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  starch,  dextrin,  and 

’ Butlerow,  Aun.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  B.  120;  Compt.  reud.,  53;  O.  Loew,  Journ. 
f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  33,  aud  Ber.  d.  deulsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  20,  21,  22. 

^ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21,  and  1.  c.,  page  72,  this  book. 

^ Biolog.  Centralbl.,  Bd.  12,  S.  321  aud  481. 
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other  compound  carbohydrates,  as  also  in  the  splitting  of  glucosides.  That 
dextrose  can  be  formed  from  proteids  in  the  animal  body  follows  from 
several  observations  and  especially  by  the  experience  in  severe  forms  of 
diabetes. 

Properties  of  Dextrose.  Dextrose  crystallizes  sometimes  with  1 mol. 
water  of  crystallization  in  warty  masses  or  small  leaves  or  plates,  and  some- 
times when  free  from  water  in  needles.  The  sugar  containing  water  of 
crystallization  melts  even  beloAV  100°  0.  and  loses  its  water  of  crystallization 
at  110°  C.  The  anhydrous  sugar  melts  at  140°  C.,  and  is  converted  into 
glucosan,  0,11, ,0^,  at  170°  C.  with  the  elimination  of  Avater.  On  strongly 
heating  it  is  converted  into  caramel  and  then  decomposed. 

Grape-sugar  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  This  solution,  which  is  not  as 
sweet  as  a cane-sugar  solution  of  the  same  strength,  is  dextrogyrate  and 
shows  strong  birotation.  Tlie  specific  rotation  is  somewhat  dependent  upon 
concentration  of  the  solution,  but  the  specific  rotation  of  a watery  solution 
of  1-15,^  anhydrous  dextrose  at  -f  20°  0.  may  be  considered  as  + 52°.  G. 
Dextrose  dissolves  sparingly  in  cold,  but  more  freely  in  boiling  alcohol. 
100  parts  alcohol  of  sp.  gr.  0.837  dissolves  1.95  parts  anhydrous  glucose  at 
4-  17°.  50.  and  27.7  parts  at  the  boiling  temperature  (Axthox  ').  Glucose 
is  insoluble  in  ether. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  dextrose,  their  solubilities  and  specific  rotation,  see 
Tanket  (1.  c.) 

If  an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution  is  added  to  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
glucose,  an  amorphous  precipitate  of  insoluble  alkali  compound  is  formed. 
On  Avarming  this  compound  it  decomposes  easily  Avith  the  formation  of  a 
yelloAV  or  brownish  color,  which  is  the  basis  of  Moore’s  test.  Dextrose 
forms  also  compounds  with  lime  and  baryta. 

]\Ioore’s  Test.  If  a glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  4 of  its 
volume  of  caustic  potash  or  soda  and  warmed,  the  solution  becomes  first 
yellow,  then  orange,  yellowish  broAvn,  and  lastly  dark  brown.  It  has  at  the 
same  time  a faint  odor  of  caramel,  and  this  odor  is  more  pronounced  on 
acidification.* 

Glucose  forms  many  crystallizable  combinations  with  NaCl,  of  which 
the  easiest  to  obtain  is  (C,lI,,0,),.NaCl  -|-  11,0,  Avhich  forms  large  colorless 
six-sided  double  pyramids  or  rhomboids  Avith  13.40^  XaCl. 

Glucose  in  neutral  or  very  faintly  acid  (by  an  organic  acid)  solution 
passes  into  alcoholic  fermentation  with  beer-yeast,  C,II,,0,  = 2C,II,.OII 
4-  2CO,.  Besides  the  alcohol  and  carbon  dioxide  there  are  formed,  espe- 
cially at  higher  temperatures,  small  quantities  of  homologous  alcohols 


’ Cited  from  Tolleus’  Handbuch. 

® lu  regard  to  the  products  formed  in  this  reaction,  see  Framm,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
Ck  and  especially  Gaud,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  119. 
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(ainyl-alcoliol),  glycerin,  and  succinic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  acid  milk 
or  cheese  the  grape-sugar  passes,  especially  in  the  presence  of  a base  such 
as  ZnO,  or  CaCO, , into  lactic-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  may  then 
further  pass  into  hutyric-acid  fermentation:  -CjlIgOj  = C\IIg(),  + 

-f  4II. 

Grape-sugar  reduces  several  metallic  oxides,  such  as  co]>per  oxide 
bismuth  oxide,  mercuric  oxide,  in  alkaline  solutions,  and  the  most  impor- 
tant reactions  for  sugar  are  based  on  this  fact. 

Tkommer’s  test  is  based  on  the  property  that  glucose  possesses  of 
reducing  copper-hydrated  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  into  suboxide.  Treat 
the  glucose  solution  with  about  vol.  caustic  soda  and  then  carefully  add 
a dilute  copper-sulphate  solution.  The  copper-hydrated  oxide  is  thereby 
dissolved,  forming  a beautiful  blue  solution,  and  the  addition  of  copper 
sulphate  is  continued  until  a very  small  amount  of  hydrate  remains  undis- 
solved in  the  liquid.  This  is  now  warmed  and  a yellow  hydrated  suboxide 
or  red  suboxide  separates  even  below  the  boiling-point.  If  too  little  coj^per 
salt  has  been  added,  the  test  will  be  yellowish  brown  in  color  as  in  Moore’s 
test;  but  if  an  excess  of  cop^ier  salt  has  been  added,  the  excess  of  hydrate  is 
converted  on  boiling  into  a dark-browir  hydrate  which  interferes  with  the 
test.  To  prevent  these  difficulties  the  so-called  Feiilixg’s  solution  may  be 
employed.  This  reagent  is  obtained  by  mixing  before  use  equal  volumes  of 
an  alkaline  solution  of  Rochelle  salt  and  a cojoper-sulphate  solution  (see 
Quantitative  Estimation  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine  in  regard  to  concentration). 
This  solution  is  not  reduced  or  noticeably  changed  by  boiling.  The  tartrate 
holds  the  excess  of  copper  oxyhydrate  in  solution,  and  an  excess  of  the 
reagent  does  not  interfere  in  the  performance  of  the  test.  In  the  presence 
of  sugar  this  solution  is  reduced. 

Bottger-Almex’s  test  is  based  on  the  property  glucose  possesses  of 
reducing  bismuth  oxide  in  alkaline  solution.  The  reagent  best  adapted  for 
this  purpose  is  obtained,  according  to  Nylander’s'  modification  of 
Almen’s' original  test,  by  dissolving  4 grms.  Rochelle  salt  in  100  parts  10^ 
caustic-soda  solution  and  adding  2 grms.  bismuth  subnitrate  and  digesting 
on  the  water-bath  until  as  much  of  the  bismuth  salt  is  dissolved  as  possible. 
If  a glucose  solution  is  treated  with  about  vol.,  or  with  a larger  quantity 
of  the  solution  when  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present,  and  boiled  for  a 
few  minutes,  the  solution  becomes  first  yellow,  then  yellowish  brown,  and 
lastly  nearly  black,  and  after  a time  a black  deposit  of  bismuth  (?)  settles. 

The  property  of  dextrose  of  reducing  an  alkaline  solution  of  mercury  on 
boiling  is  the  basis  of  Knapp’s  reaction  ■with  alkaline  mercuric  cyanide  and 
of  Sachsse’s  reaction  with  an  alkaline  potassium-mercuric  iodide  solution. 

On  heating  with  piieny'lhydrazin  acetate  a dextrose  solution  gives  a 


' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcin.,  Bd.  8. 
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precipitate  consisting  of  fine  yellow  crystalline  needles  which  are  nearly 
insoluble  in  water  but  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol,  and  which  separate  again 
on  treating  the  alcoholic  solution  with  water.  The  crystalline  precipitate 
consists  of  phenylglucosazone.  This  compound  melts  when  pure  at  204- 
205°  C. 

Glucose  is  not  precipitated  by  a lead-acetate  solution,  but  is  almost 
completely  precipitated  by  an  ammoniacal  basic  lead -acetate  solution.  On 
warming  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-color  or  rose-red  (IIubxer’s 
reaction  ‘). 

If  a watery  solution  of  grape-sugar  is  treated  with  BE.vzoYi.-cin.ORiDE 
and  an  excess  of  caustic  soda,  and  shaken  until  the  odor  of  henzoylchloride 
has  disappeared,  a precijjitate  of  benzoic-acid  ester  of  glucose  will  be  pro- 
duced, which  is  insoluble  in  water  or  alkali  (I^aumanx ’). 

If  4-1  c.c.  of  a dilute  watery  solution  of  glucose  is  treated  with  a few 
drops  of  a 15^^  alcoholic  solution  of  a-naphthol^  the  liquid  is  colored  a 
beautiful  violet  on  the  addition  of  1-2  c.c.  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
(Moliscii^).  This  reaction  depends  on  the  formation  of  furfurol  from  the 
sugar  by  the  action  of  the  sulphuric  acid. 

DiAZOTmxzoi.  SULPIIOMC  ACID  gives  with  a dextrose  solution  made  alkaline  with  a 
fixed  alkali  a red  color,  after  10-15  minutes  gradually  changing  to  violet.  Ortuonituo- 
riiENYL-PKOPioMC  ACID  yields  indigo  when  boiled  with  a small  quantity  of  sugar  and 
st)dium  carl)onale,  and  this  is  converted  into  indigo-white  by  an  excess  of  sugar.  An 
alkaline  solutioti  of  grape-sugar  is  colored  dcei)  red  on  being  warmed  with  a dilute  solu- 
tion of  PICRIC  ACID. 

A more  complete  description  as  to  the  performance  of  these  several  tests 
will  be  given  in  detail  in  a subsequent  chapter  (on  the  urine). 

Dextrose  is  prepared  pure  by  inverting  cane-sugar  by  the  following 
simple  method  of  Soxhlet  and  Tollexs,  being  a modification  of 
Schwarz’s  ’ method : 

Treat  12  litres  90^  alcohol  with  480  c.c.  fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and 
warm  to  45-50°  C. ; gradually  add  4 kilos  powdered  cane-sugar,  and  allow 
to  cool  after  2 hours,  when  all  the  sugar  will  have  dissolved  and  been 
inverted.  To  incite  crystallization,  some  crystals  of  anhydrous  dextrose  are 
added,  and  after  several  days  the  crystals  are  sucked  dry  by  the  air-pump, 
washed  with  dilute  alcohol  to  remove  hydrochloric  acid,  and  crystallized 
from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol.  According  to  Tollexs  it  is  best  to  dissolve 
the  sugar  in  one  half  its  weight  of  water  on  the  water-bath  and  then  add 
double  this  volume  of  90-95^  alcohol. 

In  detecting  dextrose  in  animal  fluids  or  extracts  of  tissues  we  may 
make  use  of  the  above-mentioned  reduction  tests,  the  optical  determination. 


^ Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  20. 

’ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  19  ; also  Kueny,  Zeitschr.  f.  phy.siol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14. 

^ Monatshcfte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  mod.  Wissensch.,  1887,  S.  34 
and  49. 

* Tolleus’  Haudhuch  der  Kohlehydrate,  2 Auti.,  S.  39. 
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the  fermentation,  and  ])henylhydrazin  tests.  For  the  quantitative  estlina- 
tion  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  chapter  on  urine.  Those  liquids  contain- 
ing proteids  must  first  have  these  removed  by  coagulation  w'th  heat  and 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  or  by  precipitation  with  alcohol  or  metallic  salts, 
before  testing  for  dextrose.  In  regard  to  the  difficulties  of  operating  with 
blood  and  serous  fluids  we  refer  the  student  to  the  works  of  Schenk, 
Foiimann,  Abeles,  and  Seegen.' 

Tbe  guloses  are  stereo-isomers  of  dextrose  and  may  be  jirepured  artificially,  d-gulose 
is  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  d-gulonic  acid,  which  is  derived  on  the  reduction  of 
glycuronic  acid  (see  chapter  on  urine). 

Mannoses. — d-7n<ni nose,  also  called  seminose,  is  obtained  with  d-levulose,  on  the  careful 
oxidation  of  d-mannite.  It  is  also  obtained  on  the  hydrolysis  of  natural  carbohydrates, 
such  as  salep  slime,  and  reserve  cellulose  (especially  from  the  .'-havings  from  the  ivory- 
nut).  It  is  dextro  rotatory,  re.idily  ferments  with  beer-yeast,  gives  a hydrazon  not  readily 
soluble  in  water,  and  an  osazon  which  is  identical  with  that  from  d-glueose. 

Levulose,  also  called  d-fructose,  fruit-sugar,  occurs,  as  above  stated, 
mixed  with  dextrose  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant  kingdom  and  tdso 
in  honey.  It  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  cane-sugar  and  other 
carbohydrates,  but  it  is  readily  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  splitting  of 
innlin.  In  extraordinary  cases  of  diabetes  mellitus  we  find  levulose  in  the 
urine.  This  sugar  has  won  special  dietetic  importance  in  diabetes  on 
account  of  its  being  readily  assimilated. 

Levulose  crystallizes  with  difficulty  in  needles  partly  anhydrous  and 
partly  containing  water.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  nearly  insoluble 
in  cold  absolute  alcohol,  though  rather  readily  in  boiling  alcohol.  Its 
watery  solution  is  lievogyrate,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  specific 
rotation  are  quite  variable.  Levulose  ferments  with  yeast,  and  gives  the 
same  reduction  tests  as  dextrose  and  also  the  same  osazone.  It  gives  a 
combination  with  lime  which  is  less  soluble  than  the  corresponding  dextrose 
combination.  Levulose  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead 
acetate. 

Levulose  does  not  reduce  copper  to  the  same  extent  as  dextrose.  Under 
similar  conditions  the  reduction  relationship  of  dextrose  to  levulose  is 
100  : 92.08. 

In  detecting  levulose  and  those  varieties  of  sugar  which  yield  levulose 
on  cleavage  we  make  use  of  the  following  reaction  suggested  by  Seiu- 
WANOFF.  Quickly  warm  a solution  of  resorcin  in  medium  dilute  hydro- 
chloric acid  with  levulose  when  the  liquid  becomes  beautifully  red  and  a 
precipitate  settles  which  dissolves  in  alcohol  Avith  a beautiful  red  color. 
Use  a mixture  of  1 vol.  hydrochloric  acid  and  2 vols.  water. 

Fructose,  as  above  stated,  is  best  obtained  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 
inulin,  by  warming  with  faintly  acidulated  water. 

Sorbinose  (sorbin)  is  obtained  from  the  juice  of  the  berry  of  tlie  mountain  ash  under 
cerlain  conditions.  It  is  crystalline  and  is  Itevogyrate,  and  is  converted  into  sorbit  by 
reduciioTi  ; hence  it  seems  to  be  a ketose  which  is  stereo-isomeric  with  fruclose. 

’ Sclieuck,  Pflbger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  46  and  47;  Rbhmann,  Centr.albl.  f.  Pliysiol.,  Bd.  4; 
Abeles,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  SecL’en,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4. 
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Galactose  (not  to  be  mistaken  for  lactose  or  milk-siifrar)  is  obtained  on 
the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  milk-sugar  and  by  hydrolysis  of  many  other 
carbohydrates,  especially  varieties  of  gains  and  slime  bodies.  It  is  also 
obtained  on  heating  cerebrin,  a nitrogenized  glucoside  prepared  from  the 
brain,  with  dilate  mineral  acids. 

It  crystallizes  in  needles  or  leaves,  which  melt  at  IG8°  C,  It  is  some- 
what less  solable  than  dextrose  in  water.  It  is  dextrogvrate,  and  shows 
mnltirotation.  It  ferments  with  yeast,  althoagh  slowly.  It  is  fermented 
by  a large  number  of  varieties  of  yeast  (E.  Eischeu  and  Tjiieiifeldek) 
bat  not  by  saccharomyces  apiculatns,'  which  is  of  importance  in  ])hysio- 
logical  chemical  investigations.  Galactose  reduces  Eehling’s  solution  to  a 
less  extent  than  dextrose,  and  10  c.c.  of  this  solution  are  reduced,  according 
to  SoxiiLET,  by  0.0511  gm.  galactose  in  Ifo  solution.  Its  phenylosazoii 
melts  at  103°  C.,  and  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water,  but  relatively  easy 
in  hot  alcohol.  Its  solution  in  glacial  acetic  acid  is  optically  inactive. 
AVith  the  test  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  phloroglucin  galactose  gives  a 
color  similar  to  the  pentoses,  but  the  solution  does  not  give  the  absorption 
spectrum.  On  oxidation  it  first  yields  galactonic  acid  and  then  mucic  acid. 
Both  1-  and  i-galactose  have  been  artificially  prepared. 

Talose  is  a sugar  Avliidi  is  artificially  lu-eparecl  by  tlie  reduction  of  talouic  acid. 
'I'alouic  acid  is  obtained  from  d-galactonic  acid  by  beating  it  with  chinoliu  or  pyridiu  to 
140-150“  C. 

Di.saccluiride.s. 

Some  of  the  varieties  of  sugar  belonging  to  this  group  occur  ready 
formed  in  nature.  Thus  we  have  cane-sugar  and  milk-sugar.  Some,  on 
the  contrary,  such  as  maltose  and  isomaltose,  are  produced  by  the  partial 
hydrolytic  cleavage  of  complicated  carbohydrates.  Isomaltose  is  besides 
this  also  obtained  from  glucose  by  reversion  (see  below). 

The  disaccharides  or  hexobioses  are  to  be  considered  as  anhydrides, 
derived  from  two  monosaccharides kvith  the  exit  of  1 mol.  water.  Corre- 
sponding to  this,  their  general  formula  is  CjJI^^^),,.  On  hydrolytic 
cleavage,  on  the  addition  of  water,  they  yield  two  molecules  of  hexoses,  and 
indeed  either  two  molecules  of  the  same  hexose  or  two  different  hexoses. 
Thus: 

Cane-sugar  -f-  11^0  = glucose  -(-  levulose; 

Alaltose  -j-  11,0  = glucose  -f-  glucose; 

Milk-sugar  -j-  11,0  = glucose  -j-  galactose. 

The  levulose  turns  the  polarized  ray  more  to  the  left  than  the  glucose 
does  to  the  right;  hence  the  mixture  of  hexoses  obtained  on  the  cleai^age  of 
cane-sugar  has  an  opposite  rotation  to  the  cane-sugar  itself.  On  this 
account  the  mixture  is  called  invert  sugar,  and  the  hydrolytic  splitting 


* See  F.  Voit,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  28  and  29. 
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is  designated  as  inversion.  Tliis  term  inversion  is  not  only  used  for  tlie 
splitting  of  cane-sugar,  but  is  also  used  for  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of 
compound  sugars  into  monosaccharides.  The  reverse  reaction,  whereby 
monosaccharides  are  condensed  into  complicated  carbohydrates,  is  called 
reversion.  A.  C.  Hill’  has  shown  that  the  cleavage  of  maltose  by  the 
enzyme  maltase  is  a convertible  process  as  a sugar  formation  of  maltose 
from  glucose  takes  place. 

We  subdivide  the  disaccharides  into  two  groups.  One,  to  which  cane- 
sugar  belongs,  where  the  members  have  not  the  property  of  reducing  certain 
metallic  oxides.  The  other  group,  on  the  contrary,  to  which  the  two 
maltoses  and  milk-sugar  belong,  the  members  act  like  monosaccharides  in 
regard  to  the  ordinary  reduction  tests.  The  members  of  this  last  group 
have  the  character  of  aldehvde-alcohols. 

Cane-sugar  or  Saccharose  occurs  extensively  distributed  in  the  plant 
kingdom.  It  occurs  to  greatest  extent  in  the  stalk  of  the  sugar-millet  and 
sugar-cane,  the  roots  of  the  sugar-beet,  the  trunk  of  certain  varieties  of 
palms  and  maples,  in  carrots,  etc.  Cane-sugar  is  of  extraordinarily  great 
importance  as  a food  and  condiment. 

Cane-sugar  forms  large,  colorless  monoclinic  crystals.  On  heating  it 
melts  in  the  neighborhood  of  160°  C.,  and  on  heating  stronger  it  turns 
brown,  forming  so-called  caramel.  It  dissolves  very  readily  in  water,  and 
according  to  Sciielbler"  100  parts  saturated  sugar  solution  contains  07 
parts  sugar  at  20°  C.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  strong  alcohol.  Cane- 
sugar  is  strongly  dextro-rotatory.  The  specifitj  rotation  is  only  slightly 
modified  by  concentration,  but  is  markedly  changed  by  the  presence  of 
other  inactive  substances.  The  specific  rotation  is  (o')l)=  -[-  00°. 5. 

Cane-sugar  acts  indifferently  towards  j\Ioore’s  test  and  to  the  ordinary 
reduction  tests.  It  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  ferments  after  inversion, 
which  can  be  brought  about  by  an  enzym,  invertin,  contained  in  the  yeast. 
An  inversion  of  cane-sugar  also  takes  place  in  the  intestinal  canal.  Con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  blackens  cane-sugar  very  quickly  even  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  and  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  acts  the  same  on  warming 
on  the  water-bath.  Various  products  are  obtained  on  the  oxidation  of 
cane-sugar,  dependent  upon  the  variety  of  oxidizing  material  and  also  upon 
the  intensity  of  the  action.  Saccharic  acid  and  oxalic  acid  are  the  most 
irnportanl  products. 

The  reader  is  referred  to  complete  text-books  on  chemistry  for  the 
I)reparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  cane-sugar. 

Maltose  (malt-sugar)  is  formed  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  starch  by 
malt  diastase,  saliva,  and  pancreatic  juice.  It  is  obtained  from  glycogen 

’ Transiicl.  of  Cliem.  Soc.,  1898. 

’ See  Tollens’  IIiiiull)iich  dor  Kolileliydrale,  2 AuO  , S.  124. 
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imder  the  same  conditions  (sec  Chapter  i\Ialtose  is  also  produced 

transitorily  in  the  action  of  sulplmric  acid  on  starch.  Maltose  forms  the 
fermentable  sugar  of  the  potato  or  grain  mash,  and  also  of  tlie  beerwort. 
It  does  not  ferment  directly,  but  only  after  inversion,  and  this  is  brought 
about  by  a special  invertin,  maltase.,  occurring  in  the  yeast-cell. 

Maltose  crystallizes  with  1 mol.  water  of  crystallization  in  fine  white 
needles.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  Avater,  rather  easily  in  alcohol,  but  insolu- 
ble in  ether.  Its  solutions  are  dextro-rotatory,  and  show  birotation.  The 
specific  rotation  is  («')D  — . -f-  Maltose  ferments  readily  and  com- 

j)Ietely  with  yeast,  and  acts  like  dextrose  in  regard  to  the  reduction  tests. 
It  yields  phenylmaltosazone  on  warming  with  phenylhydrazin  for  hours. 
This  phenylmaltosazone  melts  at  50(5°  C.  and  is  more  soluble  than  the 
glucosazoue.  I\Ialtose  differs  from  dextrose  chiefly  in  the  following:  It  does 
not  dissolve  as  readily  in  alcohol,  has  a stronger  dextro-rotatory  poAver,  has  a 
feebler  reducing  action  on  Fehlix(Cs  solution.  fO  c.c.  Feiilixg’s  solu- 
tion is,  according  to  Soxhi.et,'  reduced  by  77.8  milligrams  anhydrous 
maltose  in  approximately  1^  solution. 

Isomaltose.  This  variety  of  sugar  is  produced,  as  has  been  shown  l)y 
Fischer, besides  dextrin-like  products,  by  the  action  of  fuming  hydrochloric 
acid  on  glucose.  It  is  also  formed,  besides  ordinary  maltose,  in  the  action 
of  diastase  on  starch  paste,  and  occurs  in  beer  and  in  commercial  starch-sugar.’ 
The  formation  of  isomaltosc  in  the  hydrolysis  of  starch  by  malt  diastase  has 
been  denied  by  many  investigators  because  they  considered  isomaltose  as 
contaminated  maltose.*  It  is  also  produced,  Avith  maltose,  by  the  action  of 
saliva  or  pancreatic  juice  (Kulz  and  A'ogel)  or  blood-serum  (Kohaiaxn  ‘) 
on  starch. 

Isomaltose  dissolves  very  readily  in  Avater,  has  a pronounced  sweetish 
taste  and  does  not  ferment,  or,  according  to  some,  only  very  sloAvly.  It  is 
dextro-rotatory,  and  has  very  nearly  the  same  power  of  rotation  as  maltose. 
Isoraaltose  is  characterized  by  its  osazone.  This  forms  fine  yelloAv  needles, 
which  begin  to  form  drops  at  140°  C.  and  melt  at  150-153°  C.  It  i.s 
rather  easily  soluble  in  hot  Avater  and  dissolves  in  hot  absolute  alcohol  much 
more  readily  than  the  maltosazon.  Isomaltose  reduces  copper  as  well  as 
bismuth  solutions. 


' Cited  from  Tollens’  Iluiidbucli  dor  Kohleubydrate,  2 Anil.,  S.  154. 

Ber.  d deulscli.  cliem.  Gesellscli.,  Bdd.  23  and  28. 

Sec  Lintner  and  Dull,  ibid.,  Bd.  20,  S.  2533;  Sclieihicr  and  IVIittelineier,  ibid.,  Bd. 
24,  S.  301. 

•*  Brown  and  Monis,  .Journ.  of  Cliein.  Soc.,  1895,  Cliein.  News.  72;  see  also  Ost, 
I'lricli.  and  .Talowelz,  Ref.  in  Ber.  d.  deut.scb.  cliein.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  28,  S.  987-989; 
Ling  and  Baker,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc.,  1895. 

^ Kill/,  and  Vogel,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  31  ; Rolimanii,  Centralhl.  f.  d,  imd. 
■\Vis.sensch..  1893,  S.  819. 
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Milk-sugar  (lactose).  As  this  sugar  occurs  exclusively  in  the  animal 
world,  in  the  milk  of  human  beings  and  animals,  it  will  he  treated  of  in  a 
following  chapter  (on  milk). 

Trehalose  is  :i  hexobiose  found  in  fungi.  Melebiose  is  a saocliarose  obtained  with 
d-fructose  in  the  partial  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  raffinose  (a  hexotriose)  occurring  in  beet- 
root molasses.  Melebiose  splits  into  galactose  and  glucose. 

l*oly.succhari<le.s. 

If  we  exclude  the  hexotrioses  and  the  few  remaining  sugar-like  poly- 
saccharides, this  group  includes  a great  number  of  very  comj:)lex  carbo- 
hydrates, which  occur  only  in  the  amorphous  condition  or  not  as  crystals  in 
the  ordinary  sense.  Unlike  the  bodies  belonging  to  the  other  groups, 
these  have  no  sweet  taste.  Some  are  soluble  in  water,  while  others  swell 
up  therein,  especially  in  warm  water,  and  finally  are  neither  dissolved  nor 
visibly  changed.  Polysaccharides  are  ultimately  converted  into  monosac- 
charides by  hydrolytic  cleavage. 

The  polysaccharides  (not  sugar-like)  are  ordinarily  divided  into  the 
following  chief  groups:  starch  group^  gum  and  vegetable-mucilage  gvoui)^ 
and  cellulose  group. 

Starch  Group  (C,lI,„OJx. 

Starch,  Amylum.  (CjlI,„OJx.  This  substance  occurs  in  the  plant 
kingdom  very  extensively  distributed  in  the  different  parts  of  the  plant, 
especially  as  reserve  food  in  the  seeds,  roots,  tubers,  and  trunk. 

Starch  is  a white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder,  consisting  of  small 
grains,  which  have  a stratified  structure  and  different  shape  and  size  in 
different  plants.  According  to  the  ordinary  opinion  the  starch-grains  con- 
sist of  two  different  substances,  starch  gkaxulose  and  starch  cellu- 
lose, of  which  the  first  only  goes  into  solution  on  treatment  with  diastatic 
enzymes. 

Starch  is  considered  insoluble  in  cold  water.*  The  grains  swell  up  in 
warm  water  and  burst,  yielding  a paste.  Starch  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and 
ether.  On  heating  starch  with  water  alone,  or  heating  with  glycerin  to 
1!J0°  0.,  or  on  treating  the  starch-grains  with  (j  parts  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.06  at  ordinary  temperature  for  6 to  8 weeks,'  it  is  con- 
verted into  soluble  starch  (amylodextri^t,  amidulin).  Soluble  starch  is 
also  formed  as  an  intermediate  step  in  the  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar  by 
dilute  acids  or  diastatic  enzymes.  Soluble  starch  may  be  precipitated  from 
very  dilute  solutions  by  baryta-water.’ 

Starch-granules  swell  up  and  form  a pasty  mass  in  caustic  potash  or 

' See  TolleiKs’  Hiiiulb.,  S.  191.  In  regard  to  other  methods,  see  Wroblewski,  Ber.  d. 
deulscli.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  90;  Syiiiew.ski,  ibicl. 

’ In  regard  to  the  combinations  of  soluble  starch  and  dextrins  with  barium  hydrate, 
see  Billow,  Plitiger's  Arch.,  G2. 
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soda.  This  mass  gives  neither  Moore’s  nor  Trommer's  test.  Starch- 
paste  does  not  ferment  with  yeast.  The  most  cliaracteristic  test  for  starcli 
is  the  blue  coloration  produced  by  iodine  in  the  presence  of  liydroiodic  acid 
or  alkali  iodides.'  This  blue  coloration  disap])ears  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  or  alkalies,  and  also  on  warming,  hut  reappears  again  on  cooling. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  acids  starch  is  converted  into  glucose.  In  the 
conversion  by  means  of  diastatic  enzymes  we  have  as  a rule,  besides  dextrin, 
maltose,  and  isonialtose,  only  very  little  glucose.  We  are  considerably  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  kind  and  number  of  intermediate  ])roducts  jiroduced  in 
this  process  (see  dextrins). 

Starch  may  be  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope  and  by  the  iodine 
reaction.  Starch  is  quantitatively  estimated,  according  to  Saciisse’s 
method,’'  by  converting  it  into  sugar  by  hydrocliloric  acid  and  then  deter- 
mining the  sugar  by  the  ordinary  methods. 

Inulin,  (C.IIjjOJx  -j-  II/),  occurs  in  the  underground  jiarts  of  many 
compositas,  especially  in  the  roots  of  the  inula  helenium,  the  tubers  of  the 
dahlia,  the  varieties  of  helianthus,  etc.  It  is  ordinarily  obtained  from  the 
tubers  of  the  dahlia. 

Inulin  forms  a white  powder,  similar  to  starch,  consisting  of  sphseroid 
crystals,  which  are  readily  soluble  in  warm  water  without  forming  a paste. 
It  separates  slowly  on  cooling,  but  more  rapidly  on  freezing.  Its  solutions 
are  la?vogyrate  and  are  precipitated  by  alcohol,  and  are  only  colored  yellow 
with  iodine.  Inulin  is  converted  into  the  la3V0gyrate  monosaccharide 
levulose,  on  boiling  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Diastatic  enzymes  have  no 
or  very  slight  action  on  inulin.” 

Lichenin  (moss- starch)  occurs  in  man}^  lichens,  namely,  in  Iceland  moss.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  cold  water,  but  sw’ells  up  into  a jelly.  It  is  soluble  in  hot  w'ater,  forming  a 
jelly  on  allowing  the  concentiated  solution  to  cool.  It  is  colored  yellow’  by  iodine,  and 
yields  glucose  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  Lichenin  is  not  changeci  bj'  diastatic  enzymes 
such  as  ptyalin  or  amylopsin  (Nirson'*). 

Glycogen.  This  carbohydrate,  which  stands  to  a certain  extent  between 
starch  and  dextrin,  is  principally  found  in  the  animal  kingdom,  hence  it 
w'ill  be  treated  in  a subsequent  chapter  (on  the  liver). 

The  Gums  and  Vegetable  Mucilages  (OJI,„OJx. 

These  bodies  may  be  divided  into  two  chief  groups,  according  to  their 
origin  and  occurrence,  namely,  the  dextrin  grouy  and  the  vegetable  gums  or 
mucilages.  The  dextrins  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  starches  and  are 
formed  therefrom  as  intermediate  products  in  the  action  of  acids  and 

’ See  Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deut.sch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  20,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem. , Bd.  1 1. 

2 Tollens’  Ilandb.,  2 Aulh,  S.  187. 

’ Ibi'L,  S.  208. 

Upsala  Liikaref.  Forh.,  28. 
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diastatic  enzymes.  The  various  kinds  of  vegetable  gums  and  vegetable 
mucilages  occur,  on  the  contrary,  as  natural  products  in  the  plant  kingdom, 
and  some  may  be  separated  from  certain  plants  as  amorphous,  transparent 
masses  and  others  may  be  extracted  from  certain  parts  of  the  plant,  such  as 
the  wood  and  seeds,  by  proper  solvents. 

The  dextrins  yield  as  final  products  only  hexoses,  and  indeed  only 
dextrose  on  complete  hydrolysis.  The  vegetable  gums  and  the  mucilages 
yield,  on  the  contrary,  not  only  hexoses,  but  also  an  abundance  of  pentoses 
(gum  arable  and  wood-gum),  d-galactose  occurs  often  amongst  the  hexoses, 
and  as  differentiation  from  the  dextrins  they  yield  mucic  acid  on  oxidation 
with  nitric  acid.  The  dextrins,  as  well  as  the  ordinary  varieties  of  gums 
and  mucilages,  are  precipitated  by  alcohol.  Basic  lead  acetate  precipitates 
the  gums  and  mucilages,  but  not  the  dextrins. 

Dextrin  (British  gum)  is  produced  on  heating  starch  to  200-210°  C., 
or  by  Jieating  starcb,  which  has  previously  been  moistened  with  water 
containing  a little  nitric  acid,  to  100-110°  C.  Dextrins  are  also  produced 
by  the  action  of  dilute  acids  and  diastatic  enzymes  on  starcb.  We  are  not 
quite  clear  in  regard  to  the  steps  taking  place  in  the  above  processes,  but 
the  ordinary  views  are  as  follows:  Soluble  starch  is  the  first  i^roduct,  from 
which  a dextrin,  ery  thro  dextrin,  which  is  colored  red  by  iodine,  and  sugar 
are  formed  by  hydrolytic  splitting.  On  further  cleavage  of  this  erythro-  < 
dextrin  more  sugar  and  a dextrin,  achroodextri n , which  is  not  colored  by 
iodine,  is  formed.  From  this  achroodextrin  after  successive  splittings  we 
have  sugar  and  dextrins  of  lower  molecular  weights  formed,  until  finally  we 
have  sugar  and  a dextrin,  maltodextrin,  which  refuses  to  split  further,  as 
final  products.  The  views  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  number 
of  dextrins  which  occur  as  intermediate  steps.  The  sugar  formed  is 
isomaltose,  from  which  maltose  and  only  very  little  dextrose  are  produced. 
Another  view  is  that  first  several  dextrins  are  formed  consecutively  in  the 
successive  splitting  with  hydration,  and  then  finally  the  sugar  is  formed  by 
the  splitting  of  the  last  dextrin.  Other  investigators  have  other  views  in 
regard  to  this  process.' 

The  various  dextrins  have  not  as  yet  been  separated  from  each  other, 
nor  isolated  as  chemical  individuals.  Eecently  Yount}  ’ has  tried  their 
separation  by  means  of  neutral  salts,  especially  ammonium  sulphate.  We 
cannot  enter  into  the  differences  as  to  the  dextrins  so  separated,  and  only 
the  characteristic  jDroperties  and  reactions  will  be  given  for  the  dextrins  in 
general. 

' 111  regani  to  the  various  views  ou  llie  theories  of  the  sacchariticai ion  of  Starch,  see 
Musculus  aiul  Gruber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2,  S.  177  ; Liiitner  and  Dull, 

1.  c.,  Bdd.  26  and  28;  Billow,  1.  c.;  Brown  and  Heron,  Journ.  of  chein.  Soc.,  1879; 
Brown  and  Morris,  ihid.,  188  and  1889. 

* Journ.  of  Pli3'siol. , Vol.  22,  which  contains  the  older  researches  of  Nasse,  Kruger, 
Keumeister,  Pohl,  and  Halliburton  ou  the  precipitation  of  carbohydrate  by  salts. 
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The  (lextrins  appear  as  an  amorphous,  white  or  yellowish-wliite  powder 
Avhich  is  readily  soluble  in  water.  Their  concentrated  solutions  are  viscid 
and  sticky,  similar  to  gum  solutions.  The  dextrins  are  dextrogyrate. 
They  are  insoluble  or  nearly  so  in  alcohol,  and  insoluble  in  ether.  AVatery 
solutions  of  dextrins  are  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate.  Dextrins 
dissolve  copper  oxyhydrate  in  alkaline  liquids,  forming  a beautiful  blue 
solution.  The  question  whether  or  not  perfectly  pure  dextrin  reduces 
Feiiling’s  solution  is  undecided.  According  to  Bkucke'  a non-reducible 
dextrin  may  be  obtained  by  warming  a solution  of  achroodextrin  with  an 
excess  of  alkaline  copper  solution  and  then  precipitating  with  alcohol. 
According  to  Sciieiuleii  and  AIittelmeiee  " the  dextrin  obtained  by  the 
action  of  acid  is  a polysaccharide  of  an  aldehydic  nature,  hence  it  acts  as  a 
reducing  agent.  The  dextrins  are  not  directly  fermentable.  The  behavior 
of  the  various  dextrins  to  iodine  has  been  given  above,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that,  according  to  Musculus  and  Meyeu,’  erythrodextrin  is  only 
a mixture  of  achroodextrin  with  a little  soluble  starch. 

The  vegetable  gums  are  soluble  in  water,  forming  solutions  which  are 
viscid  but  may  be  filtered.  AYe  designate,  on  the  contrary,  as  vegetable 
mucilages  those  varieties  of  gum  which  do  not  or  only  partly  dissolve  in 
water,  and  which  swell  up  therein  to  a greater  or  less  extent.  The  natural 
varieties  of  gum  and  mucilage  to  which  several  generally  known  and  im- 
portant substances,  such  as  gum  arable,  wood-gum,  cherry-gum,  salep,  and 
quince  mucilage,  and  probably  also  the  little-studied  pectin  substances, 
belong  will  not  be  treated  of  in  detail,  because  of  their  unimportance  from 
a zoo-physiological  standpoint. 

The  Cellulose  Group  (C,II,oOJx. 

Cellulose  is  that  carbohydrate,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  mixture  of 
carbohydrates,  which  forms  the  chief  constituent  of  the  walls  of  the  plant- 
cells.  This  is  true  for  at  least  the  walls  of  the  young  cells,  while  in  the 
walls  of  the  older  cells  the  cellulose  is  extensively  incrusted  with  a substance 
called  LIGNIN. 

The  true  celluloses  are  characterized  by  their  great  insolubility.  They 
are  insoluble  in  cold  or  hot  water,  alcohol,  ether,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies. 
AA"e  have  only  one  specific  solvent  for  cellulose,  and  that  is  an  ammoniacal 
solution  of  copper  oxide  called  Schweitzer’s  reagent.  The  cellulose  may 
be  precipitated  from  this  solvent  by  the  addition  of  acids,  and  obtained  as 
an  amorphous  powder  after  washing  with  water. 

Cellulose  is  converted  into  a substance,  so-called  amyloid,  which  gives 

' Vorlesiiuveii  liber  Pliysiologie,  Wien,  1874,  S.  231. 

’ Ber.  d.  deulscb.  cbein.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  23. 

^ Zeilscb.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  4,  S.  451. 
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a blue  coloration  with  iodine  by  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
Bv  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  or  a mixture  of  nitric  acid  and  concen- 
trated  sulphuric-acid  celluloses  are  converted  into  nitric-acid  esters  or  nitro- 
celluloses,  which  are  highly  explosive  and  have  found  great  practical  use. 

The  ordinary  celluloses  when  treated  at  the  ordinary  temperature  with 
strong  sulphuric  acid  and  then  boiled  for  some  time  after  diluting  with 
water  are  converted  into  dextrose.  Other  varieties  of  cellulose  have  a 
different  behavior,  namely,  we  have  a cellulose  which  on  account  of  its 
insolubility  in  hot  dilate  mineral  acids  stands  close  to  ordinary  cellulose, 
which  yields  mannose  on  the  preceding  treatment.  This  substance  called 
mannose-cellulose  by  E.  Sciu'lze,  occurs  in  the  coffee-bean,  as  well  as  in 
the  cocoanut  and  sesame  cake. 

Hemicelluloses  are,  according  to  E.  Scjiuj.ze,  those  constituents  of  the 
cell-wall  related  to  cellulose  which  differ  from  the  ordinary  cellulose  by 
dissolving  on  heating  with  strongly  diluted  mineral  acids,  such  as  1.25^ 
sulphuric  acid,  with  a splitting  into  monosaccharides.  The  sugars  produced 
hereby  are  of  different  kinds.  The  bemicellulose  from  the  yellow  lupin 
yields  galactose  and  arabinose,  from  the  rye  and  wheat  bran  arabinose  and 
xylose,  and  from  the  ivory-nut — called  reserve  cellulose  by  Reiss' — 
mannose.  Schulze  Mias  recently  suggested  to  designate  as  cellulose  only 
the  dextrose-celluloses — namely,  only  those  which  can  be  transformed  into 
dextrose.  All  other  celluloses  and  also  the  mannose-cellulose  must  then  be 
called  hemicelluloses. 

The  cellulose,  at  least  in  part,  undergoes  decomposition  in  the  intestinal 
tract  of  man  and  animals.  A closer  discussion  of  the  nutritive  value  of 
cellulose  will  be  given  in  a future  chapter  (on  digestion).  The  great  im- 
]iortance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  economy  and  to  animal  meta- 
bolism will  also  be  given  in  following  chapters. 

' Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  22. 

® Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbeni.,  Bdd.  16  and  19. 
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THE  ANIMAL  FATS. 

Ttte  fats  form  the  third  chief  group  of  the  organic  foods  of  man  and 
animals.  They  occur  very  widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  plant 
kingdoms.  Fat  occurs  in  all  organs  and  tissues  of  the  animal  organism, 
though  the  quantity  may  be  so  variable  that  a tabular  exhibit  of  the  amount 
of  fat  in  different  organs  is  of  little  interest.  The  marrow  contains  the 
largest  quantity,  having  over  llGO  p.  m.  'The  three  most  important  deposits 
of  fat  in  the  animal  organism  are  the  intermuscular  connective  tissue,  the 
fatty  tissue  in  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  the  subcutaneous  connective 
tissues.  Amongst  the  plants  the  seeds  and  fruit,  and  in  certain  instances 
also  the  roots,  are  rich  in  fat. 

The  fats  consist  nearly  entirely  of  so-called  neutral  fats  with  only  very 
small  quantities  of  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  esters  of  the  triatoniic 
alcohol,  glycerin,  with  inonobasic  fatty  acids.  These  esters  are  triglyc- 
erides, that  is,  the  three  hydrogen  atoms  of  the  hydroxyl  of  the  glycerin 
are  replaced  by  the  fatt}’-acid  radicals,  and  their  general  formula  is  there- 
fore CjIIj.Oj.Rj.  The  animal  fats  consist  chietly  of  esters  of  the  tliree  fatty 
acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  In  certain  fats,  especially  in  milk- 
fat  glycerides  of  fatty  acids  such  as  butyric,  caproic,  caprylic,  and  capric 
acids  also  occur  in  considerable  amounts.  Besides  the  above-mentioned 
ordinary  fatty  acids,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic,  we  also  find  in  human  and 
animal  fat,  exclusive  of  certain  fatty  acids  only  little  studied,  the  following- 
non-volatile  fatty  acids,  as  glycerides,  lauric  acid,  C,J1^^0„,  myristic  acid, 
C,4ll^„0^,  and  arachidic  acid,  In  the  jdant  kingdom  triglycerides 

of  other  fatty  acids,  such  as  lauric  acid,  myristic  acid,  linoleic  acid,  erucic 
acid,  etc.,  sometimes  occur  abundantly.  Besides  these,  oxyacids  and  high 
molecular  alcohols  have  been  found  in  many  animal  fats.  The  occurrence 
of  traces  of  these  oxyacids  has  not  been  positively  investigated.  The 
occurrence  of  high  molecular  alcohols,  although  ordinarily  only  in  small 
amounts,  has  on  the  contrary  been  positively  shown  in  animal  fat. 

The  animal  fats  are  of  the  greatest  interest  and  consist  of  a mixture  of 
varying  quantities  of  tristeaiux,  tripalmitin,  and  triolein,  having  an 
average  elementary  comiiosition  of  0 70.5,  II  12.0,  and  0 11.5^. 
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Fats  from  different  species  of  animals,  and  even  from  different  parts  of 
the  same  animal,  have  an  essentially  different  consistency,  depending  upon 
the  relative  amounts  of  the  different  fats.  In  solid  fats — as  tallow — 
tristparin  and  tripalmitin  are  in  excess,  while  the  less  solid  fats  are  charac- 
terized by  a greater  abundance  of  tripalmitin  and  triolein.  This  last- 
mentioned  fat  is  found  in  greater  quantities  proportionally  in  cold-blooded 
animals,  and  this  accounts  for  the  fat  of  these  animals  remaining  fluid  at 
temperatures  at  which  the  fat  of  Avarm-blooded  animals  solidifies.  Human 
fat  from  different  organs  and  tissues  contains,  in  round  numbers,  670-800 
p.  m.  triolein.*  The  melting-point  of  different  fats  depends  upon  the  com- 
position of  the  mixtures,  and  it  not  only  varies  for  fat  from  different  tissues 
of  the  same  animal,  but  also  for  the  fat  from  the  same  tissues  in  various 
kinds  of  animals. 

Neutral  fats  are  colorless  or  yellowish  and,  when  perfectly  pure,  odorless 
and  tasteless.  They  are  lighter  than  water,  on  Avhich  they  float  when  in  a 
molten  condition.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dissolve  in  boiling  alcohol, 
but  separate  on  cooling, — often  in  crystals.  They  are  easily  soluble  in 
ether,  benzol,  and  chloroform.  The  fluid  neutral  fats  give  an  emulsion 
when  shaken  Avith  a solution  of  gum  or  albumin.  With  Avater  alone  they 
give  an  emulsion  only  after  vigorous  and  prolonged  shaking,  but  the 
emulsion  is  not  persistent.  The  presence  of  some  soap  causes  a very  fine 
and  permanent  emulsion  to  form  easily.  Fat  produces  sjAots  on  paper 
Avhich  do  not  disappear;  it  is  not  volatile;  it  boils  at  about  300°  C.  with 
partial  decomposition,  and  burns  with  a luminous  and  smoky  flame.  Tlie 
fatty  acids  have  most  of  the  above-mentioned  properties  in  common  Avith 
the  neutral  fats,  but  differ  from  them  in  being  soluble  in  alcohol-ether,  in 
having  an  acid  reaction,  and  by  not  giving  the  acrolein  test.  The  neutral 
fats  generate  a strong  irritating  vapor  of  acrolein,  due  to  the  decomposition 
of  glycerine,  C3lIj,(OII)3  — 211,0  = C3lI^O,  when  heated  alone,  or  more 
easily  Avhen  heated  with  potassium  bisulphate  or  with  other  dehydrating 
substances. 

The  neutral  fats  may  be  split  by  the  addition  of  the  constituents 
of  water  according  to  the  folloAving  equation:  0311.(011)3  311,0  = 

03113(011)3  + 3IIOR.  This  splitting  may  be  produced  by  steapsin,  similar 
enzymes  occurring  in  the  plant  kingdom  or  by  superheated  steam.  We 
most  frequently  decompose  the  neutral  fats  by  boiling  them  with  caustic 
alkali  not  too  concentrated,  or,  still  better  (in  zoochemical  researches),  Avith 
an  alcoholic  potash  solution  or  sodium  alcoholate.  By  this  procedure, 
Avhich  is  called  saponification,  the  alkali  salts  of  the  fatty  acids  (soaps)  are 
formed.  If  the  saponification  is  made  Avith  lead  oxide,  then  lead-plaster, 

’ See  Knopfelmncber.  “ Uiitersucli.  iiber  das  Fett  iiu  Siluglingsalter,”  etc.,  .Jahrbucb 
f.  Kinderbeilkunde  (N.  F.),  Bd.  45,  wbicb  also  coutaius  tbe  older  literature. 
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lead-salt  of  the  fatty  acids,  is  produced.  We  do  not  only  call  the  cleavage 
of  neutral  fats  by  alkalies  saponification,  but  also  the  splitting  of  neutral 
fats  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  in  general. 

On  keeping  fats  for  a long  time  in  contact  with  air  they  undergo  a 
change,  becoming  yellow  in  color,  acid  in  reaction,  and  develop  an  unpleas- 
ant odor  and  taste.  It  becomes  rancid,  and  in  this  change  a part  of  the 
fat  is  split  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin,  ami  then  an  oxidation  of  the  free 
fatty  acids  takes  place,  producing  volatile  l)odies  of  an  unjdeasant  odor. 
The  rancidity  is  not  due,  as  shown  by  Gaffky  and  Ritseut,’  to  the  pres- 
ence of  microbes.  According  to  these  investigators  the  change  is  due  to  the 
combined  action  of  air  and  light. 

The  three  most  important  fats  of  the  animal  kingdom  are  stearin, 
palm  it  in,  and  olein. 

Stearin,  or  tristearin,  C, 11^(0, JI, /),),,  occurs  especially  in  the  solid 
varieties  of  tallow,  but  also  in  the  vegetable  fats. 

Stearic  acid,  is  found  in  the  free  state  in  decomposed  pus,  in 

the  expectorations  in  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  and  in  cheesy  tuberculous 
masses.  It  occurs  as  lime-soap  in  excrements  and  adipocere,  and  in  this 
last  product  also  as  an  ammonia  soap.  It  perhaps  exists  as  sodium  soap  in 
the  blood,  transudations,  and  pus. 

Stearin  is  the  hardest  and  most  insoluble  of  the  three  ordinary  neutral 
fats.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  soluble  with  great  difficulty 
in  cold  ether  (225  parts).  It  separates  from  Avarm  alcohol  on  cooling  as 
rectangular,  less  frequently  as  rhombical  plates.  The  statements  in  regard 
to  the  melting-point  are  somewhat  varied.  Pure  stearin,  according  to 
IIeixtz,’  melts  between  -f-  55°  and  71.5°.  The  stearin  from  the  fatty 
tissues  (not  pure)  melts  at  -j-  G3°  C. 

Stearic  acid  crystallizes  (on  cooling  from  boiling  alcohol)  in  large, 
shining,  long-rhombical  scales  or  plates.  It  is  less  soluble  than  the  other 
fatty  acids  and  melts  at  G9.2°  C.  Its  barium  salt  contains  19.49^'  barium. 

Palmitin,  tripalmitix,  C,II,(C,,Il3,0,)5.  Of  the  two  solid  varieties  of 
fats,  palmitin  is  the  one  Avhich  occurs  in  predominant  quantities  in  human 
fat  (Laxger).’  Palmitin  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and  in  several  kinds 
of  vegetable  fats.  A mixture  of  stearin  and  palmitin  was  formerly  called 
MARGARIN. 

Palmitic  acid,  As  to  occurrence,  about  the  same  remarks 

apply  as  to  stearic  acid.  The  mixture  of  these  two  acids  has  been  called 
margaric  acid,  and  this  mixture  occurs — often  as  very  long,  thin,  crystalline 
plates — in  old  pus,  in  expectorations  from  gangrene  of  the  lungs,  etc. 


* Naturwissenscb.  Wocheuschr.,  1890. 

- Aiinal.  (1.  Cbem.  ii.  Pbann.,  Bd.  92,  S.  300. 

* Monatsbefte  f.  Cbem.,  Bd.  2. 
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Palmitiii  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a warm  saturated  solution  in  ether 
or  alcohol,  in  starry  rosettes  of  fine  needles.  The  mixture  of  palmitin  and 
stearin,  called  margarin,  crystallizes,  on  cooling  from  a solution,  as  balls  or 
round  masses  which  consist  of  short  or  long,  thin  jilates  or  needles  which 
often  appear  like  blades  of  grass.  Palmitin,  like  stearin,  has  a variable 
melting  and  solidifying  point,  depending  upon  the  way  it  has  been  jire- 
vioiisly  treated.  The  melting-point  is  often  given  as  -f-  02°.  According 
to  other  statements'  it  melts  at  50.5°  C.,  solidifies  on  further  heat  and 
melts  again  at  (30°. 50  C. 

Palmitic  acid  crystallizes  from  an  alcoholic  solution  in  tufts  of  fine 
needles.  It  melts  at  -|-  62°  C. ; still  the  admixture  with  stearic  acid,  as 
lIi^iXTZ  has  shown,  essentially  changes  the  melting  and  solidifying  points 
according  to  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  acids.  Palmitic  is  somewhat 
more  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  than  stearic  acid;  but  they  have  about  the  same 
solubility  in  boiling  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  Its  barium  salt 
contains  21.17^  barium. 

Olein,  TRiOLEix,  p3ll6(C,jl[330j3,  is  present  in  all  animal  fats  and  in 
greater  quantities  in  plant  fats.  It  is  a solvent  for  stearin  and  palmitin. 
Oleic  acid,  elaic  acid,  Cj^IIj^Oj,  occurs  probably  as  soaps  in  the  intestinal 
canal  during  digestion  and  in  the  chyle. 

Olein  is,  at  ordinary  temperatures,  a nearly  colorless  oil  of  a specific 
gravity  of  0.914,  without  odor  or  marked  taste.  It  solidifies  in  crystalline 
needles  at  — 5°  C.  It  becomes  rancid  quickly  if  ex2iosed  to  the  air.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  alcohol,  but  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol  or 
in  ether.  It  is  converted  into  its  isomer,  elaidix,  by  nitrons  acid. 

Oleic  acid  forms  on  heating,  besides  volatile  acids,  sebacic  acid^ 
CjoIIjsO^,  crystallizing  in  shining  leaves  and  melting  at  127°  0.  With 
nitrous  acid  oleic  acid  is  transformed  into  the  isomeric,  solid,  elaidlc  acidy 
which  melts  at  45°  C.  Oleic  acid  forms  at  ordinary  temperature  a colorless, 
tasteless,  and  odorless  oily  liquid  which  solidifies  in  crystals  at  about 
-f  4°  C.,  which  then  melt  again  at  + 14°  C.  Oleic  acid  is  insoluble  in 
water,  but  dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  With  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  some  cane-sugar  it  gives  a beautiful  red  or  reddish-violet 
liquid  whose  color  is  similar  to  that  produced  in  Pettexkoffek’s  test  for 
bile-acids.  Oleic  acid  is  an  unsaturated  fatty  acid,  which  can  take  up 
halogens.  On  heating  with  hydroiodic  acid  and  amorphous  phosphorus  it 
takes  up  hydrogen  and  is  converted  into  stearic  acid. 

If  the  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  combinations  of  oleic  acid  is  ])recipi- 
tated  with  lead  acetate,  a white,  tough,  sticky  mass  of  lead  oleate  is 
obtained  which  is  not  soluble  in  water  and  only  slightly  in  alcohol,  but  is 
soluble  in  ether.  This  is  made  use  of  in  separating  oleic  acid  from  the 
other  two  fatty  acids,  whose  lead  salts  are  not  quite  insoluble  in  ether. 


‘ R.  Benedikt,  Analyse  der  Fette.  3 Aull.,  1897.  S.  44. 
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All  aciil  related  to  oleic  acid,  doeglic  acid,  which  is  solid  at  0°  C.,  liquid  at  -f-  H>“, 
aud  soluble  in  alcohol,  is  fouml  in  the  blubber  of  \\\a  Bitlmna  roatrata.  Kukbatoff  ' 
has  demonstrated  the  ]>reseuce  of  linoleic  acid  in  the  fat  of  tlie  silurus,  sturgeon,  seal, 
and  certain  other  animals.  Drying  fats  have  also  been  found  by  Amthok  aud  Zink  - in 
hares,  wild  rabbits,  wild  boar,  and  mountain-cock. 

To  detect  the  presence  of  fut  in  an  animal  fluid  or  tissue  tlie  fat  must 
first  be  extracted  with  ether.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  tlie 
residue  is  tested  for  fat  and  the  acrolein  test  must  not  be  neglected.  K this 
test  gives  positive  results,  then  neutral  fats  are  present;  if  the  results  are 
negative,  then  only  fatty  acids  are  present.  If  the  above  residue  after 
evaporation  gives  the  acrolein  test,  then  a small  portion  is  dissolved  in 
alcohol-ether  free  from  acid  and  wdiich  has  been  colored  bluish  violet  by 
tincture  of  alkanet.  If  the  color  becomes  red,  a mixture  of  neutral  fat  and 
fatty  acids  is  present.  In  this  case  the  fat  is  treated  in  the  warmth  wdth  a 
soda  solution  and  evaporated  on  the  ’water-bath,  constantly  stirring  until 
all  the  water  is  removed.  The  fatty  acids  hereby  combine  with  the  alkali, 
forming  soaps,  while  the  neutral  fats  are  not  saponified  under  these  condi- 
tions. If  this  mixture  of  soaps  and  neutral  fats  is  treated  with  water  and 
tlien  shaken  with  pure  ether,  the  neutral  fats  are  dissolved,  while  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  tvatery  solution.  The  fatty  acids  may  be  separated  from  this 
solution  by  the  addition  of  a mineral  acid  -which  sets  the  acid  free. 

The  neutral  fats  separated  from  the  soaps  by  means  of  ether  are  often 
contaminated  with  cholesterin,  Avhich  must  be  separated  in  quantitative 
determinations  by  saponification  with  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  The 
cholesterin  is  not  attacked  by  the  caustic  alkali,  while  the  neutral  fats  are 
saponified.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  the  residue  is  dissolved  in 
Avater  and  shaken  Avith  ether,  Avhich  dissolves  the  cholesterin.  The  fatty 
acids  are  separated  from  the  watery  solution  of  the  soaps  by  the  addition  of 
a mineral  acid.  If  a mixture  of  soaps,  neutral  fats,  and  fatty  acids  is 
originally  present,  it  is  treated  first  Avith  water,  then  agitated  Avitli  ether 
free  from  alcohol,  Avhich  dissolves  the  fat  and  fatty  acids,  Avhile  the  soaps 
remain  in  the  solution,  Avith  tlie  exception  of  a very  small  amount  Avhich  is 
dissolved  by  the  ether. 

To  detect  and  to  separate  the  different  A'arieties  of  neutral  fats  from 
each  other  it  is  best  first  to  saponify  them  with  alcoholic  potash,  or  still 
better  Avith  sodium  alcoholate,  according  to  Kossel,  Oueiiaiuller,  and 
KiiUGER.’  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  are  dissolved  in  Avater 
and  precipitated  Avith  sugar  of  lead.  The  lead  oleate  is  then  separated  from 
the  other  two  lead-salts  by  repeated  extraction  Avith  ether,  but  it  must  be 
remarked  that  the  lead-salts  of  the  other  fatty  acids  are  not  quite  insoluble 
in  ether.  The  residue  insoluble  in  ether  is  decomposed  on  the  water-bath 
Avdth  an  excess  of  soda  solution,  evaporated  to  dryness,  finely  pulverized, 
and  extracted  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  alcoholic  solution  is  then  frac- 
tionallv  precipitated  by  barium  acetate  or  barium  chloride.  In  one  fraction 
the  amount  of  barium  is  determined,  and  in  the  other  the  melting-point  of 
the  fatty  acid  set  free  by  a mineral  acid.  The  fatty  acids  occurring 
originally  in  the  animal  tissues  or  fluids  as  free  acids  or  as  soaps  are  con- 
verted into  barium  salts  and  investigated  as  above. 


• Maly’s  Jabresber. , Bd.  22. 

’ Zeitsebr.  f.  analyt.  Clieiii.,  Bd.  36. 

^ Zeitsebr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  14,  15,  and  16. 
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Besides  the  methods  already  suggested  there  are  otlier  cliemical  methods 
which  are  important  in  investigating  fats.  Besides  determining  tlie  melt- 
ing and  solidification  point  we  also  determine  the  following:  1,  The  acid 
equivalent^  which  is  a measure  of  the  amount  of  fatty  acids  in  a fat  and  is 

11 

determined  hy  titrating  the  fat  dissolved  in  alcohol-ether  witli  — alcoholic 


caustic  potash,  using  phenolphtalein  as  indicator.  2.  The  saponification 
equivalent^  which  gives  the  milligrams  of  caustic  potash  united  with  the 


fatty  acids  in  the  saponification  of  1 gm.  fat  with  [-)  alcoholic  caustic 


potash.  3.  Eeiciiert-jMeissl’s  equivalent^  which  gives  the  quantity  of 
volatile  fatty  acids  contained  in  a given  amount  of  neutral  fat  (5  gms.). 
The  fat  is  saponified,  then  acidified  with  mineral  acid  and  distilled,  whereby 
the  volatile  fatty  acitls  pass  over  and  the  distillate  is  titrated  with  alkali. 
4.  Iodine  equivalent  is  the  quantity  of  iodine  absorbed  by  a certain  amount 
of  the  fat  by  addition.  It  is  chiefly  a measure  of  the  quantity  of  unsatu- 
rated fatty  acids,  in  the  first  place  oleic  acid  or  olein  in  the  fat.  Other 
bodies  such  as  cholesterin  may  also  absorb  iodine  or  halogens.  The  iodine 
equivalent  is  generally  determined  according  to  the  method  suggested  by 
V.  IIuBL.  5.  The  acetyl  equivalent.  Oxyacids,  alcohols  such  as  cetyl 
alcohol  or  cholesterin  and  such  constituents  of  fats  containing  the  OH 
group,  are  transformed  into  the  corresponding  acetyl  ester  on  boiling  with 
acetic  acid  anhydride  while  the  fatty  acids  remain  unchanged,  and  in  this 
way  the  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  possible.  The  fat  is  saponified,  tlie 
soaps  decomposed  by  an  excess  of  acid  and  the  mixture  of  fatty  acids, 
oxyfatty  acids,  cholesterin,  etc.,  boiled  with  acetic  acid  anhydride.  The 
acid  equivalent  is  determined  in  a weighed  part  of  the  carefully  washed 
acetic  acid  free  mixture  by  titration  with  an  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  This 
acid  equivalent  represents  all  the  acids  (fatty  acids  as  well  as  the  acetylated 
oxyacids)  and  it  is  designated  the  acetyl  acid  equivale?it.  The  neutral  fluid 
is  now  titrated  with  an  exactly  measured,  sufficient,  quantity  of  the  same 
alkali  and  the  acetyl  compounds  saponified  by  boiling.  On  retitrating  we 
find  the  quantity  of  alkali  used  in  saponification  and  this  number,  calculated 
to  100  parts  of  the  fat  represents  the  acetyl  equivalent.  In  regard  to  the 
performance  of  the  above-mentioned  different  estimations  we  must  refer  the 
reader  to  more  complete  works  such  as  “ Analysis  of  Fats  and  Waxes,” 
R.  Benedikt. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fats  the  finely  divided  dried  tissues  or 
the  finely  divided  residue  from  an  evaporated  fluid  is  extracted  with  ether, 
alcohol-ether,  benzol,  or  any  other  proper  extraction  medium.  The  investi- 
gations of  Dormeyer’  and  others,  carried  on  in  Peluger’s  laboratory,  have 
shown  that  even  with  very  prolonged  extraction  with  ether  all  the  fat  is  not 
extracted.  First  extract  the  greater  part  of  the  fat  by  ether.  Then  digest 
with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  collect  the  insoluble  residue  on  a filter,  dry 
and  extract  with  ether.  The  fat  is  extracted  from  the  filtrate  by  shaking 
with  ether,  evaporating  the  extract  and  the  fat  separated  from  other  bodies 


‘ Oil  fat  extraction  for  qiiaulitative  estiinatiou  .see;  Dorme3'er,  Pfliiger’.s  Arcli.,  Edd. 
61  and  65  ; Bogdauow,  ibid.,  Bdd.  65,  68,  and  Du  Bois-Ileyiuond’s  Arch..  Is97,  S.  149  ; 

N.  Schulz,  Ptliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  66;  Voit  and  Krnmmachcr,  Zeilschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bil.  35; 

O.  Frank,  ibid.,  Bd.  35;  Poliniaiili,  PRugcr’s  Arch.,  Bd.  70;  J.  Nerking,  ibid.,  Bd.  71. 
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by  extracting  the  residue  with  petroleum  ether.  J.  Xekkixg*  has  simpli- 
fied the  fat  estimation  by  the  digestion  method  b}”^  constructing  a special 
apparatus.  L.  JjIEHKKMAnn  and  Szekej.y  ''  have  suggested  a new  method 
of  fat  estimation,  which  according  to  Tangl  and  AVeisek'  is  as  good  as 
Dokmeyer’s  method  and  can  be  performed  much  quicker. 

The  fats  are  poor  in  oxygen  but  rich  in  carbon  and  hydrogen.  They 
therefore  represent  a large  amount  of  chemical  potential  energy,  and  yield 
correspondingly  large  (juantities  of  heat  on  combustion.  They  take  first 
rank  amongst  the  foods  in  this  regard,  and  are  therefore  of  very  great 
importance  in  animal  life.  We  will  speak  more  in  detail  of  this  signifi- 
cance, also  of  fat  formation  and  the  behavior  of  the  fats  in  the  body,  in  the 
following  chapters. 

The  LECITHINS,  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  tlie  fats,  will  be 
treated  of  in  a subsequent  chapter.  The  following  bodies  af>pend  them- 
selves to  the  ordinary  animal  fats. 

Spermaceti.  In  the  living  spernuiceti  or  while  whale  there  is  found  in  a large  cavity 
In  the  skull  an  oily  liquid  called  spermaceti,  which  on  cooling  after  death  separates  into 
a solid  crystalline  part,  ordinarily  called  sckismaceti,  and  into  a liquid,  scekmaceti-oil. 
'Phis  last  is  separated  by  pressure.  Spermaceti  is  also  found  in  other  whales  and  in  cer- 
tai  1 species  of  dolphin. 

The  purified,  solid  spermaceti,  which  is  called  cetin,  is  a mixture  of  esters  of  fatly 
acids.  The  chief  constituent  is  the  cetyl-palmitic  ester  mixed  with  small  quantities  of 
compound  ethers  of  lauric,  myrisilic,  tind  stearic  acids  with  radicals  of  the  alcohols, 
LETHAL,  CiaHas.OII,  METIIAL,*C, 4H39  OH,  and  STETUAL,  CibHst.OH. 

Cetin  is  a snow-white  mass  shining  like  mother-of-pearl,  crystallizing  in  plates,  brittle, 
fatt}’’  to  the  touch,  and  which  has  a varying  melting-point  of  -|-  30°  to  o0°  C’.,  depending 
tipon  its  puril3L  Cetin  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  cold  ether  or  vol.-ilile 
and  fatty  oils.  It  di.ssolves  in  boiling  alcohol,  but  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  is  saponi- 
fied with  difficult}"  by  a solution  of  caustic  potash  in  water,  but  with  an  alcoholic  solu- 
tion it  saponifies  readilv  tuul  the  above-mentioned  alcohols  tire  set  free. 

Ethal.  or  cetyl  alcohol,  CisIHa.OII,  which  also  occurs  in  the  cocc}'geal  gland  of 
ducks  and  geese  (De  Jonge  •*)  and  in  smaller  quantities  in  beeswax,  and  found  I)}-  Lud- 
wig and  V.  Zeynek^  in  the  fat  from  dermoid  cysts,  foritis  white,  tran.sparent,  odorless, 
and  tasteless  crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  w'aler  but  dissolve  easily  in  .alcohol  and 
ether.  Ethal  melts  at  49.r>°  C. 

Spermaceti-oil  yields  on  saponification  valerianic  acid,  small  amounts  of  solid  fatty 
acids,  and  piiysetoleic  acid.  This  acid,  which  has,  like  hypoga3i<;  acid,  the  composi- 
tion CmIIsoOs,  occurs  also,  as  found  by  Ljubausky,®  in  considerable  amounts  in  the  fat 
of  the  seal.  It  forms  colorless  and  odorless,  needle-shaped  crystals  which  easily  dissolve 
in  alcohol  and  ether  and  melt  at  -j-  34°  C. 

Beeswax  may  be  treated  here  as  concluding  the  subject  of  fats.  It  contains  three 
chief  constituents  : 1 Cerotic  acid,  C^TlIe^O.^ which  occurs  as  cetyl  ether  in  Chinese 
wax  and  as  free  acid  in  ordinaiy  wax.  It  dissolves  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as 
crystals  on  cooling.  The  cooled  alcoholic  extract  of  wax  contains  (2)  cebolein.  which 
is  probably  a mixture  of  several  bodies,  and  (3)  myrisin,  which  forms  the  chief  con- 
stituent of  that  part  of  wax  which  is  insoluble  in  warm  or  cold  alcohol.  Myrisin  consists 
chiefiy  of  palmitic-acid  ether  of  melissyl  (myricjd)  alcohol,  CsoHsi  .OH.  This  alcohol  is 
a silky,  shining,  crystalline  body  melting  at  -f-  85°  C. 


' Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  73. 

’ Ibid.,  Bd.  72. 

» Ibid.,  Bd.  72,  S.  367. 

Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  (diem  , Bd.  3. 

‘ Ibid.,  Bd.  23. 

® Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (X.  F.),  Bd.  57. 

^ See  Henriques,  Bcr.  d.  dentsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30,  S.  1415. 
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THE  ANIMAL  CELL. 

The  cell  is  the  unit  of  the  manifold,  variable  forms  of  the  organism;  it 
forms  the  simplest  physiological  apparatus,  and  as  such  is  the  seat  of  chem- 
ical processes.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  all  chemical  processes  of 
importance  do  not  take  place  in  the  animal  fluids,  but  transpire  in  the 
cells,  which  may  be  considered  as  the  chemical  laboratory  of  the  organism. 
It  is  also  principally  the  cells  which,  through  their  greater  or  less  activity,, 
regulate  or  govern  the  range  of  the  chemical  processes  and  also  the  intensity 
of  the  total  exchange  of  material. 

It  is  natural  that  the  chemical  investigation  of  the  animal  cell  should  in 
most  cases  coincide  with  the  study  of  those  tissues  of  which  it  forms  the 
chief  constituent.  Only  in  a few  cases  can  the  cells  be  directly,  by  rela- 
tively simple  manipulations,  isolated  in  a rather  pure  state  from  the  tissues, 
as,  for  example,  in  the  investigation  of  pus  or  of  tissue  very  rich  in  cells. 
But  even  in  these  cases  the  chemical  investigation  may  not  lead  to  any  posi- 
tive results  in  regard  to  the  constituents  of  the  uninjured  living  cells.  By 
the  process  of  chemical  transformation  new  substances  may  be  formed  on 
the  death  of  the  cell,  and  at  the  same  time  physiological  constituents  of  the 
cell  may  be  destroyed  or  transported  into  the  surrounding  medium  and 
therefore  escape  investigation.  For  this  and  other  reasons  we  possess  only 
a very  limited  knowledge  of  the  constituents  and  the  composition  of  the 
cell,  especially  of  the  living  one. 

While  young  cells  of  different  origin  in  the  early  period  of  their  exist- 
ence may  show  a certain  similarity  in  regard  to  form  and  chemical  composi- 
tion, they  may,  on  further  development,  not  only  take  the  most  varied 
forms,  but  may  also  offer  from  a chemical  standpoint  the  greatest  diversity. 
As  a description  of  the  constituents  and  composition  of  the  different  cells 
occurring  in  the  animal  organism  is  nearly  ecpiivalent  to  a demonstration  of 
the  chemical  properties  of  most  animal  tissues,  and  as  this  exposition  will  be 
found  in  their  respective  chapters,  we  will  here  only  discuss  the  chemical 
constituents  of  the  young  cells  or  the  cells  in  general. 

In  the  study  of  these  constituents  we  are  confronted  with  another 
difficulty,  namely,  we  must  differentiate  by  chemical  research  between  those 
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constituents  wliich  are  essentially  necessary  for  the  life  of  the  cells  and 
those  Avhich  are  casual,  i.e.,  stored  up  as  reserve  material  or  as  metabolic 
products.  In  this  connection  Ave  have  only  been  able,  thus  far,  to  learn  of 
certain  substances  which  seem  to  occur  in  every  developing  cell.  Such 
bodies,  called  i'UIMauy  by  Kosskl,'  are,  besides  Avater  and  certain  mineral 
constituents,  proteids,  nucleoproteids  or  necleins,  lecithins,  glycogen  (?), 
and  cholesterin.  Those  bodies  Avhich  do  not  occur  in  everv  developing  cell 
are  called  SKCONDAitv.  Amongst  these  we  have  fat,  glycogen  (?),  pigments, 
etc.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  it  is  still  j)ossible  that  other  })rimary 
cell  constituents  may  exist,  but  unkuoAvn  to  us,  and  Ave  also  do  not  know 
Avhether  all  the  primary  constituents  of  the  cell  are  necessary  or  essential 
for  the  life  and  functions  of  the  same.  We  do  not  know,  for  example, 
Avhether  the  ever-present  cholesterin  is  an  excretory  product  of  the  meta- 
bolism Avithiu  the  cell  or  Avhether  it  is  necessary  for  the  life  and  development 
of  the  same. 

Another  important  ({uestion  is  the  division  of  the  various  cell  constit- 
uents betAveeu  the  tAvo  morphological  components  of  the  cell,  namely,  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus.  This  is  very  difficult  to  decide  for  many  of 
the  constituents,  nevertheless  it  is  appropriate  to  differentiate  between  the 
protoplasm  and  the  nucleus. 

The  Protoplasm  of  the  developing  cell  consists  during  life  of  a semi-solid 
mass,  contractile  under  certain  conditions  and  readily  changeable,  Avhich  is 
rich  in  Avater  and  whose  chief  portion  consists  of  protein  substances.  If 
the  cell  be  deprived  of  the  physiological  conditions  of  life,  or  if  exposed  to 
destructive  exterior  influences,  such  as  the  action  of  high  temperatures,  of 
chemical  agents,  or  indeed  of  distilled  Avater,  the  protoplasm  dies.  The 
albuminous  bodies  Avhich  it  contains  coagulate  at  least  iiartially,  and  other 
chemical  changes  are  found  to  take  place.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the 
living  cell  may  be  converted  into  an  acid  by  the  appearance  of  paralactic 
acid,  and  the  carbohydrate,  glycogen,  Avhich  habitually  occurs  in  the  young 
generative  cell  may  after  its  death  be  quickly  changed  and  consumed. 

The  question  as  to  the  internal  structure  of  the  protoplasm  is  still  in 
controversy.  It  is  of  little  importance  in  the  study  of  the  chemical  composi- 
tion of  the  cells,  as  it  is  impo.ssible  to  chemically  study  the  morphologically 
different  constituents  of  the  protoplasm.  With  the  exception  of  a feAv 
micro-chemical  reactions  the  chemical  analysis  has  been  restricted  to  the 
protoplasm  as  such,  and  the  investigations  have  been  directed  ip  the  first 
place  to  the  protein  substances  Avhich  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  proteids  of  the  protoplasm  consist,  according  to  the  general  view, 
chiefly  of  gJohnlius.  Albvniins  have  also  been  found  besides  the  globulins. 
There  is  no  doubt  at  present  that  the  albumins  occur  in  the  cells  only  as 


’ Verliiiiull.  (1.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Eerlin,  1890-91,  Nos.  .'3  nnd  6. 
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truces,  or  at  least  only  in  trilling-  (inantities.  The  presence  of  globulins  can 
hardly  be  disputed,  although  certain  cell  constituents  described  as  globulins 
have  been  shown  on  closer  investigation  to  be  nucleoalbuinius  or  nucleo- 
proteids.  According  to  IIallihurtox  ‘ the  proteid  occurring  in  all  cells 
and  coagulating  at  47°-5U°  C.  is  a true  globulin. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  chief  mass  of  the  animal  cell  consists 
of  true  jjroteids,  the  author  expressed  the  o[)inion  several  years  ago  that 
the  chief  mass  of  the  protein  substances  of  the  cells  does  not  consist  of 
proteids  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  consists  of  more  complex  2)hosphorized 
bodies,  and  that  the  globulins  and  albumins  are  to  be  considered  as  nutritive 
material  for  the  cells  or  as  destructive  products  in  the  chemical  transforma- 
tion of  the  protoplasm.  This  view  has  received  substantial  support  by 
investigations  within  the  last  few  years.  Alhx.  SciniinT^  has  come  to  the 
view,  by  investigations  on  various  kinds  of  cells,  tliat  they  contain  only  very 
little  proteid,  and  that  the  chief  mass  consists  of  very  complex  protein 
substances.  Liliexfhld  ’ has  also  found  on  a (juantitative  analysis  of 
leucocytes  from  the  thymus  gland  only  1.70^  proteid  (in  the  dried  sub- 
stance), in  the  ordinary  sense. 

The  protein  substances  of  the  cells  consist  chiefly  of  compound  proteids, 
and  these  are  divided  between  the  glycoproteid  and  the  nucleopioteid 
groups.  It  is  impossible  at  present  to  state  the  extent  of  nucleoalbumins  in 
the  cells  because  thus  far  in  most  cases  no  exact  difference  has  been  made 
between  them  and  the  nucleoproteids.  IIoppe-Seyler  ^ calls  vitelUn  a 
regular  constituent  of  all  protoplasm.  This  body  used  to  be  considered  as 
a globulin,  but  later  researches  have  shown  that  the  so-called  vitelline  bodies 
may  be  of  various  kinds.  Certain  vitellins  seem  to  be  nucleoalbumins,  and 
it  is  therefore  very  probable  that  cells  habitually  contain  nucleoalbumins. 

The  nucleoproteids  take  a very  2')rominent  place  among  the  compound 
proteids  of  the  cell.  The  various  substances  isolated  by  different  investiga- 
tors from  animal  cells,  such  as  tissue-fibrinogen  (Wooldridge),  cytoglobin 
and  preglobidin  (Alex.  Schmidt),  or  nucleohision  (Kossel  and  Ltliex- 
eeld“),  belong  to  this  group,  d'he  cell  constituent  which  swells  up  to  a 
sticky  mass  with  common  salt  solution  and  is  called  IIovida’s  h,yaline  sub~ 
stance  also  belongs  to  this  group. 

The  above-mentioned  different  protein  substances  have  only  been  simply 

' See  Ilullibiirton,  On  Ihe  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Animal  Cell,  1893,  No.  1, 
King’s  College  Physiol.  Laboratory. 

**  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  3(i,  S.  449. 

“ Alex.  Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre.  Leipzig,  1892. 

* Zeilschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  S.  485. 

‘ Physiol.  Chem.,  1877-1881,  S.  76. 

® See  L.  C.  AVooldridge,  Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes.  Leipzig.  1891  A.  Sclimidt, 
Zur  Blutlehre  ; Lilienfeld,  1.  c.  _ 
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designated  as  constituents  of  the  cells.  The  next  question  is  which  of  these 
belong  to  the  protoplasm  and  which  to  the  nucleus.  At  present  w'e  can 
give  no  positive  answer  to  this  question.  According  to  Kossel  and  Liijex- 
FELD,'  the  cell-nucleus  of  the  leucocytes  contains  a nucleoproteid,  besides 
nucleins,  as  chief  constituent,  and  sometimes  perhaps  also  nucleic  acid  (see 
below),  while  the  body  of  the  cells  contains  chiefly  pare  proteins  besides 
other  substances,  and  only  a little  nucleoalbumin,  containing  a very  small 
quantity  of  phosphorus.  This  view  coincides  well  with  the  observations  of 
IjILIEXFELI)  on  the  behavior  of  the  protoplasm  and  cell-nucleus  on  one  side, 
as  com^iared  with  the  proteids  and  nuclein  substances  with  certain  coloring 
matters;  but  it  seems  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  quantitative  composition 
of  the  leucocytes  as  found  by  Lilienfeld.  If  we  admit,  according  to 
Kossp]L  and  Lilienfeld,  that  the  nucleoproteid,  called  by  them  nucleo- 
histon,  belongs  only  to  the  nucleus  of  t|ie  leucocytes  of  the  thymus  gland, 
then  77.45  parts  of  the  79.21  parts  of  proteins  in  100  parts  of  the  dried 
substance  belongs  to  the  nucleus  and  only  1.70  parts  to  the  protoplasm. 
As  the  lymphocytes  of  the  thymus  gland  of  the  calf  contain  only  one 
nucleus,  in  which  the  mass  of  the  nucleus  surpasses  that  of  the  cytoplasm, 
it  is  natural  that  the  relative  proportion  of  the  various  protein  substances  in 
these  cells  cannot  be  taken  as  a standard  for  the  composition  of  other  cells 
richer  in  cytoplasm. 

Complete  investigations  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  protein  sub- 
stances in  the  protoplasm  and  nucleus  of  other  cells  have  not  been  made. 
If  we  consider  for  the  present  that  the  cells  rich  in  protoplasm  contain,  as 
a rule,  only  very  little  true  proteid,  we  are  hardly  wrong  in  considering  it 
])robable  that  the  protoplasm  contains  chiefly  nucleoalbumins  and  compound 
proteids  besides  traces  of  albumin  and  a little  globulin.  These  compound 
proteids  are  in  certain  cases 'glycoproteids,  but  otherwise  nucleoproteids, 
which  differ  from  the  nucleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  in  being  poorer  in 
phosphorus,  besides  containing  a great  deal  of  proteid  and  only  less  of  the 
prostetic  group,  and  hence  have  no  specially  pronounced  acid  character. 

The  nucleoproteids  of  the  nucleus  are  on  the  contrary,  as  shown  by 
Lilienfeld  and  Kossel,  rich  in  phosphorus  and  of  a strongly  acid  charac- 
ter. These  nucleoproteids  will  be  treated  of  in  speaking  of  the  nucleins  of 
the  nucleus. 

In  cases  in  which  the  protoplasm  is  surrounded  by  an  outer,  condensed 
layer  or  a cell  membrane,  this  envelope  seems  to  consist  of  albumoid  sub- 
stances. In  a few  cases  these  substances  seem  to  be  closely  related  to 
elastin;  in  other  cases,  on  the  contrary,  they  seem  rather  to  belong  to  the 
keratin  group.  The  chemical  processes  by  which  these  albumoid  substances 

’ Uebor  die  Waldvcrwandtscliafl  der  Zolleleiiuiite  zu  gewisseu  Farbstollen.  Ver- 
baiidl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  zu  Berlin,  No.  11,  1893. 
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are  formed  from  the  albuminons  bodies  or  compound  proteids  of  the  proto- 
plasm are  unkaown. 

Among  the  iion-proteid  substances  of  the  cell  we  must  first  mention 
lecithin,  which  exists  as  a positive  constituent  of  the  protoplasm.  It  is 
difficult  to  say  whether  it  also  exists  in  the  nucleus. 

Lecithin.  This  body  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Stkeckeh, 
IluxDEsiiAGEX,  and  CliLSOX,'  an  ether-like  combination  of  glycerophos- 
phOric  acid  substituted  by  two  fatty  acid  radicals,  with  a base,  cholin. 
Therefore  there  may  be  different  lecithins  according  to  the  fatty  acid  con- 
tained in  the  lecithin  molecule.  One  of  i\\Qs,Q,—disteanjllecithi n — has  been 
closely  studied  by  IIopi’E-Seylek  and  Diacoxow:'' 


= H().(Cn3)3X.Cyi,.()(OJl)PO.O.O,ll,  : (C 


JKSK 


In  agreement  with  this,  if  lecithin  be  boiled  with  baryta-w'ater  it  yields 
fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  cholin.  It  is  only  slowly  decom- 
posed by  dilute  acids.  Besides  small  quantities  of  glycerophosphoric  acid 
(perhaps  also  distearylglycerophosphoric  acid)  we  have  large  quantities  of 
free  phosphoric  acid  split  off. 

Glycerophosphoric  acid  (H0),P0. 0.0,11^(011),  is  a bibasic  acid, 
which  probably  only  occurs  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues  as  cleavage 
product  of  lecthins.  The  cholin,  which  occurs  extensively  in  the  plant 
kingdom,  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  bases  sincalin  (in  mustard-seed) 
and  AMANiTiN  (ill  agaricus  muscarius),  has  the  formula  IIO.X(CIl3)3. 
0,11^.011,  and  is  therefore  considered  as  trimethylethoxyliurn  hydrate. 
Cholin,  on  the  contrary,  is  not  identical  with  the  base,  neurin,  prepared 
by  Liebreich  as  a decomposition  product  from  the  brain,  which  is  consid- 
ered as  trimethylvinylium  hydrate,  110.^(0113)3.0,113.  Cholin  is  a sirupy 
fluid  readily  miscible  with  absolute  alcohol.  Hydrochloric  acid  gives  a 
combination  which  is  very  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but  insoluble  in 
ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  This  compound  forms  a double  combination 
with  platinum  chloride  which  is  soluble  in  water,  insoluble  in  absolute 
alcohol  and  ether,  crystallizing  ordinarily  in  six-sided  orange-colored  plates. 
This  combination  is  used  in  the  detection  and  identification  of  this  base. 
Cholin  also  forms  a crystalline  double  combination  with  mercuric  chloride 
and  gold  chloride.  In  watery  solution,  cholin,  on  prolonged  standing,  is 
converted  into  neurin,  which  process  may  be  hastened  by  micro-organisms.’ 

Lecithin  occurs,  as  IIoppe-Seylek  * has  especially  shown,  widely  diffused 


* Strecker,  Aniial.  d.  Chein.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  148  ; Hundesliugeii,  Jouru.  f.  prakt. 
Oliem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  38  ; Gilson,  Zoitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Cheni.,  Bd.  12. 

^ Hoppe-Se3dcr,  Med.-cliem.  Untersucli. , S.  221  and  405. 

® Ueber  das  Cholin  und  seine  Verbindnngen,  see  Gnlewitsch,  Zeilscbr.  f.  physioL 
Chein.,  Bdd.  24  and  26. 

•'  Physiol,  Chein.  Berlin,  1877-81.  S.  57. 
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in  the  vegetable  and  animal  kingdoms.  According  to  this  investigator,  it 
occurs  also  in  many  cases  in  loose  combination  with  other  bodies,  such  as 
albuminous  bodies,  hajmoglobin,  and  others.  Lecithin,  according  to 
IIoppe-Seyleu,  is  found  in  nearly  all  animal  and  vegetable  cells  thus  far 
studied,  and  also  in  nearly  all  animal  Iluids,  It  is  specially  abundant  in 
the  brain,  nerves,  fish-eggs,  yolk  of  the  egg,  electrical  organs  of  the  Torpedo 
electricus,  semen  and  pus,  and  also  in  the  muscles  and  blood-corpuscles, 
blood-plasma,  lymph,  milk,  especially  woman’s  milk,  and  bile,  as  well  as  in 
other  animal  juices  and  li(juids.  Ijecithin  is  also  found  in  pathological 
tissues  or  liquids. 

This  wide  distribution  of  the  lecithins,  as  also  the  fact  that  it  is  a 
primary  constituent,  gives  great  physiological  importance  to  the  lecithins. 
We  have  in  lecithin,  no  doubt,  a very  important  material  for  the  building 
up  of  the  complicated  phosphorized  nuclein  substances  of  the  cell  and  cell 
nucleus.  That  the  lecithins  are  of  great  importance  in  the  development 
and  growth  of  living  organisms,  in  fact  for  the  bioplastic  processes  in 
general,  follows  also  from  several  investigations.' 

Lecithin  may  be  obtained  in  grains  or  warty  masses  composed  of  small 
crystalline  plates  by  strongly  cooling  its  solution  in  strong  alcohol.  In  the 
dry  state  it  has  a waxy  appearance,  is  plastic  and  soluble  in  alcohol,  espe- 
cially on  heating  (to  40-50''  C-);  it  is  less  soluble  in  ether.  It  is  dissolved 
also  by  chloroform,  carbon  disulphide,  benzol,  and  fatty  oils.  It  swells  in 
water  to  a pasty  mass  which  shows  under  the  microscope  slimy,  oily  drops 
and  threads,  so-called  myelin  forms  (see  Chapter  XII).  On  warming  this 
swollen  mass  or  the  concentrated  alcoholic  solution,  decomposition  takes 
place  with  the  production  of  a brown  color.  On  allowing  the  solution  or 
the  swollen  mass  to  stand,  decomposition  takes  place  and  the  reaction 
becomes  acid.  In  putrefaction  lecithin  yields  glycerophosphoric  acid  and 
cholin;  the  latter  further  decomposes  with  the  formation  of  methylamin, 
ammonia,  carbon  dioxide,  and  marsh-gas  (IIasehiioek  ").  If  dry  lecithin 
be  heated  it  decomposes,  takes  fire  and  burns,  leaving  a phosphorized  coke. 
On  fusing  with  caustic  alkali  and  saltpetre  it  yields  alkali  phosphates. 
Lecithin  is  easily  carried  down  during  the  precipitation  of  other  compounds 
such  as  the  proteid  bodies,  and  may  therefore  very  greatly  change  the  solu- 
bilities of  the  latter. 

Lecithin  combines  with  acids  and  bases.  The  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  gives  with  platinum  chloride  a double  salt  which  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol,  soluble  in  ether,  and  which  contains  10.2^  platinum. 


’ See  Stoklasa,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  29;  Wiener  Sitzungsber.,  Bd. 
104;  Zeitsclir.  f.  pliysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  25;  and  W.  Dauielewsky,  Comp,  rend.,  Tome  121 
and  123. 

’ Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol..  Chem.,  Bd.  12. 
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It  may  be  prepared  tolerably  ])ure  from  the  yolk  of  the  ben’s  egg  by  the 
following  methods,  as  suggested  by  11oi>im;-Seylkii  and  Dia('oxo\v,  The 
yolk,  deprived  of  proteid,  is  extracted  with  cold  ether  until  all  the  yellow 
color  is  removed.  Then  the  residue  is  extracted  with  alcohol  at  50-t)0°  C. 
After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  at  50-r»U°  C.,  the  sirupy 
matter  is  treated  with  ether  and  the  insoluble  residue  dissolveil  in  as  little 
alcohol  as  possible.  On  cooling  this  hltered  alcoholic  solution  to  — 5°  to 
— 10°  C.  tlie  lecithin  gradually  separates  in  small  granules.  The  ether, 
however,  contains  considerable  of  the  lecithin.  The  ether  is  distilled  oil' 
and  the  residue  dissolved  in  chloroform  and  the  lecithin  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  means  of  aceton  (Alt.waxx  ‘). 

According  to  OiLSOX,  a new  portion  of  lecithin  niay  be  obtained  from 
the  ether  used  in  extracting  the  yolk  by  dissolving  the  residue  after  the 
evaporation  of  the  ether  in  petroleum  ether  and  then  shaking  this  solution 
with  alcohol.  T’he  petroleum  ether  takes  the  fat,  while  the  lecithin  remains 
dissolved  in  the  alcohol  and  may  be  obtained  therefrom  rather  easily  by 
using  the  proper  precautions. 

The  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  lecithin  in  animal 
fluids  or  tissues  is  based  on  the  solubility  of  the  lecithin  (at  50-()0°  C.)  in 
alcohol-ether,  by  which  the  phosphoric  acid  or  glycerophosphoric  acid  salts 
which  may  be  present  at  the  same  time  are  not  dissolved.  The  alcohol- 
ether  extract  is  evaporated,  the  residue  dried  and  fused  with  soda  and  salt- 
petre. Phosphoric  acid  is  formed  from  the  lecithin,  and  it  can  be  used  in 
the  detection  and  quantitative  estimation.  The  distearyllecithin  yields 
8.798^  This  method  is,  however,  not  exactly  correct,  for  it  is 

possible  that  other  phosphorized  organic  combinations,  such  as  jecorin  (see 
Chapter  \TII)  and  protagon  (Chapter  XII)  may  have  passed  into  the 
alcohol-ether  extract.  In  detecting  lecithin  the  double  combination  of 
cholin  and  jjlatinum  must  also  be  prepared.  The  residue  of  the  evaporated 
alcohol-ether  extract  may  be  boiled  for  an  hour  with  baryta-water,  Altered, 
the  excess  of  barium  precipitated  Avith  CO„  and  filtered  while  hot.  The 
filtrate  is  concentrated  to  a sirupy  consistency,  extracted  with  absolute 
alcohol,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated  Avith  an  alcoholic  solution  of  jAlatinum 
chloride.  The  precipitate  after  filtration  may  be  dissolved  in  water  and 
allowed  to  crystallize  over  sulphuric  acid. 

Protagons,  which  are  found  in  the  leucocytes  and  pus-cells,  are  also  to 
be  considered  as  a constituent  of  protoplasm.  These  phosphorized  bodies 
occur  principally  in  the  brain  and  ner\'es,  and  hence  will  be  described  in  a 
folloAving  chapter. 

Glycogen,  discovered  by  Cl.  Berxakd  and  IIkxsex,  is  found  in  devel- 
oping animal  cells  and  especially  in  developed  embryonic  tissues.  Accord- 
ing to  IIoppe-Seyler  it  seems  to  be  a never-failing  constituent  of  the  cells, 
Avhich  shoAV  amceboidal  movement,  and  he  found  this  carbohydrate  i?i  the 
leucocytes,  but  not  in  the  developed  motionless  j^as-coiqmscles.  Salomox" 
and  afterwards  others  have,  hoAvever,  found  glycogen  in  pus.’  From  the 


' Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Iltuulbucli,  etc.,  6.  Auli.,  S.  84. 
’ In  regard  to  the  literature  on  glycogen  see  Chap.  VIII. 
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relationship  whicli  seems  to  exist  between  glycogen  and  mnscnlar  work  (see 
Chapter  XI),  it  is  presumable  that  a consumption  of  glycogen  takes  place 
in  the  movement  of  animal  protoplasm.  On  the  other  hand,  the  extensive 
occurrence  of  glycogen  in  embryonic  tissues,  as  also  its  occurrence  in  patho- 
logical tumors  and  in  abundant  cell-formation,  speaks  for  the  importance  of 
this  body  in  the  formation  and  development  of  the  cell. 

In  adult  animals  glycogen  occurs  in  the  muscles  and  certain  other 
organs,  but  principally  in  the  liver;  therefore  it  will  be  completely  described 
iti  connection  with  this  organ  (Chapter  \"III).  Clycogen  has  been  directly 
detected  as  a constituent  of  tbe  protoplasm  of  various  cells. 

Another  body,  or  perhaps  more  correctly  a group  of  bodies  which  occur 
widely  distributed  in  the  animal  and  vegetable  kingdoms,  and  Avhich  occur 
regularly  in  the  cells,  are  the  cholesterins.  The  best-known  representative 
of  this  group  is  ordinary  cliolesterin  (see  Chapter  VIII),  which  is  the  chief 
constituent  of  certain  biliary  calculi  and  exists  in  abundant  quantities  in  the 
brain  and  nerves.  It  is  hardly  admissible  that  this  body  is  of  direct 
importance  for  the  life  and  develojiment  of  the  cell.  It  must  be  considered 
that  the  cliolesterin,  as  accepted  by  IIoppe-Seyleh,'  is  a cleavage  product 
appearing  in  the  cell  during  the  processes  of  life.  According  to  IIoppe- 
Seyler  the  same  is  true  for  the  fats,  which  do  not  occur  constantly  in  the 
cells  and  have  nothing  to  do  in  the  ordinary  processes  of  life.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  cliolesterin  exists  as  a constituent  of  the  protoplasm,  but  its 
existence  in  the  nucleus  is  questionable. 

The  cell  nucleus  has  a rather  complex  structure.  It  consists  in  part  of 
a mitoplasm,  which  consists  of  fibriles  which  form  a network,  and  another 
part,  which  is  less  solid  and  homogeneous,  called  the  hyaJoplasjn.  The 
mitoplasm  differs  from  the  hyaloplasm  in  a stronger  affinity  for  many  dyes. 
On  account  of  this  behavior  the  first  is  called  the  chromatic  substance  or 
chromatin^  and  the  other  the  achromatic  substance  or  acliromatin. 

The  hyaloplasm  of  the  nucleus  is  considered  as  a mixture  of  proteid. 
’^^rhe  mitoplasm  seems  to  contain  the  more  specific  constituent  of  the  nucleus, 
namely,  the  nuclein  substances.  Besides  this  it  is  alleged  to  also  contain 
another  substance,  plastin.  This  last  is  less  soluble  than  the  nuclein  sub- 
stances and  does  not  have  the  property,  like  them,  of  fixing  dyes. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  cell  nucleus  are  the  nnclcoproteids 
{nucleins),  and  in  a few  cases  Jiucleic  acids. 

Nucleins.  By  the  name  nuclein  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Miesciier’  desig- 
nated tlie  chief  constituent  of  the  nucleus  of  the  pus-cell  first  isolated  by 
Miescher.  Since  it  has  been  shown  by  repeated  research  that  similar 
bodies  occur  extensively  in  the  animal  and  plant  kingdoms,  especially  in 


> Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  81. 

’ Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  452. 
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organs  rich  in  cells,  we  liave  for  some  time  designated  as  nucleins  a number 
of  phospliorized  bodies  which  are  in  part  derived  as  cleavage  products  from 
the  nucleoalbumins  and  in  part  form  the  chief  constituent  of  the  cell 
nucleus. 

According  to  IIoppe-Seyleh,  these  bodies  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  first,  to  which  belongs  the  nuclein  of  yeast,  jms,  nucleated 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  probably  of  the  cell  nucleus  in  general,  yield 
proteid  bodies,  xanthin  bodies,  and  phosphoric  acid  as  cleavage  products  on 
boiling  with  acids.  To  the  second  group,  which  yield  as  splitting  products 
proteid  and  phosphoric  acid,  but  no  xanthin  bodies,  belongs  the  nuclein  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  and  casein — in  other  words,  the  nucleo-albumins  in 
general;  and  to  the  third  group,  which  gives  as  splitting  products  only 
phosphoric  acid  and  xanthin  bodies,  but  no  proteid,  belongs  only  the  nuclein 
of  spermatozoa. 

Those  nuclein  substances  which  do  not  yield  nuclein  bases  on  splitting 
— such,  for  instance,  as  nuclein  from  casein  and  vitellin — are  to  be  separated 
from  the  others.  Kossel  has  suggested  the  name  imranuclein  for  these 
nuclein  substances.  As  the  paranucleins  amongst  themselves  are  very 
different  and  have  only  an  apparent  similarity  to  the  true  nucleins,  the 
author  has  proposed  the  un.n\Q  pseudomidems  for  them.* 

The  nuclein  of  spermatozoa,  which  does  not  yield  any  proteid  on 
cleavage,  shows  a great  similarity  to  the  substance  obtained  by  Altmanx^ 
from  the  nucleins  of  Hoppe-Seylek’s  first  group  by  the  action  of  alkalies. 
This  substance  was  called  nucleic  acid  by  Altmanx  and  Kossel,"  and 
hence  this  nuclein  will  be  called  nucleic  acid  in  the  future. 

The  nuclein  of  the  first  group  is,  according  to  Kossel,  true  nuclein  or 
simply  nuclein.  This  nuclein,  which  gives  phosphoric  acid  as  well  as 
proteid  and  xanthin  bases  on  splitting  with  acids,  is  considered  by  Kossel 
as  a combination  between  proteid  and  nucleic  acid. 

We  therefore  have  two  chief  groups  of  nucleins:  pseudonucleins  or 
paranucleins,  which  yield  no  nuclein  bases  (xanthin  bodies)  as  cleavage 
products  and  corresponding  thereto,  do  not  contain  any  nucleic  acid,  and 
true  nucleins,  or  simply  nucleins.,  the  combination  of  proteid  with  nucleic 
acid  which  give  xanthin  bodies  as  cleavage  products. 

Pseudonucleins  or  Paraxucleixs.  These  bodies  are  obtained  as  an 
insoluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  nucleoalbumins  or  phosphoglyco- 
proteids  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid.  Attention  is  called  to  the  fact  that 
the  pseudonuclein  may  be  dissolved  by  the  presence  of  too  much  acid  or  by 
a too  energetic  peptic  digestion.  If  the  relationship  between  the  degree  of 

’ Kossel,  Du  Bois-Reymoiid’s  Arch.,  1891  ; H iimnarsten,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chein. 
B(l.  19. 

' Altinann,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1889;  Kossel,  ibid.,  1891. 
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acidity  and  tlie  quantity  of  substance  is  not  properly  selected  the  formation 
of  pseudonucleins  may  be  entirely  overlooked  in  the  digestion  of  certain 
nucleoalbumins.  Pseudonucleins  contain  phosphorus,  wliich,  as  shown  by 
Liebehmann,'  is  split  off  as  metaphosphoric  acid  by  mineral  acids.  The 
pseudonucleins  are  very  dissimilar.  One  group  of  these,  wliose  most 
important  representative  is  the  long-known  pseudonuclein  from  casein, 
yields  no  reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids,  Avhile  the  other 
group,  to  which  the  pseudonuclein  from  ichthulin  belongs,  does  yield  sucli 
a substance. 

As  we  consider  the  true  nucleins  as  a combination  of  jiroteid  Avith 
nucleic  acid  so  the  pseudonucleins  may  be  designated  as  a combination  of 
proteid  and  a special  acid  called  pseudo-  or  jairanucleic  acid.  Such  an  acid 
of  characteristic  properties  has,  up  to  the  present  time,  not  been  prepared.’’ 

The  pseudonuclei  us  are  amorphous  bodies  insoluble  in  Avater,  alcohol, 
and  ether,  but  readily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies.  They  are  not  soluble  in 
very  dilute  acids,  and  may  be  precipitated  from  their  solution  in  dilute 
alkalies  by  adding  acid.  The}'’  give  the  proteid  reactions  very  strongly. 

In  preparing  a pseudonuclein,  dissolve  the  mother-substance  in  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1-2  p.  m.,  filter  if  necessary,  and  add  jAepsin  solution,  and 
allow  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  for  about  2-1  hours.  The 
precipitate  is  filtered  off,  Avashed  Avith  Avater,  and  purified  by  alternately 
dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  Avater  and  reprecipitating  with  acicL- 

The  true  nucleins  first  prejAared  by  IMiesciier  and  IIoiu’E-Seyleu  are 
not  native  constituents  of  the  cell,  but  laboration  products,  Avliich  are 
derived  from  the  native  nucleoproteids  by  the  jAepsin  digestion  or  by  not 
too  energetic  action  of  the  acid.  A part  of  the  proteid  is  hereby  split  off 
from  the  native  nucleoproteid  and  the  insoluble  residue  poor  in  proteid  but 
rich  in  nucleic  acid  forms  the  so-called  nuclein.  If  vie  consider,  according 
to  IIoppe-Seyler,  as  compound  proteids  all  substances  which  yield  as 
cleavage  products  proteids  and  another  non-proteid  component,  then  Ave  must 
also  treat  the  true  nucleins  as  nucleoproteids.  There  are  modified  nucleo- 
proteids Avhich  differ  from  the  native  compound  proteids  in  containing  a 
greater  amount  of  pliosphorus,  or  nucleic  acid.  Strictly  speaking,  all  true 
nucleins  are  nucleoproteids,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  perhaps  best  to  drop  the 
name  nucleins,  Avhich  unfortunately  is  used  in  various  senses,  and  only 
differentiate  between  native  and  modified  nucleoproteids.  As  from  another 
standpoint,  it  is  probably  best  to  Avait  until  Ave  liaA^e  further  information  in 
regard  to  the  nature  of  the  nuclein  substances  before  Ave  undertake  a change 
in  the  nomenclature,  we  Avill  here  designate  as  true  nucleins  or  simply 

’ Ber.  d.  deiitscli.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  21,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
18S9. 

2 See  Milroy,  Zeitsclir.  f.  jAliysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  and  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.  of  Edinburgh, 
1896. 
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nucleins  tliose  modi  tied  iiucleoproteitls  insoluble  in  digestion  hydrochloric 
acid,  d'his  will  hardly  lead  to  any  misunderstanding.  According  to  this 
nomenclature  the  native  nucleoproteids  correspond  to  the  nucleoalbumins 
and  the  nucleins  correspond  to  the  pseudonucleins,  which  are  modified 
nucleoalbumins  rich  in  phosphorus.  The  properties  of  the  different  nucleo- 
proteids and  nucleins  are  undoubtedly  in  part  dependent  upon  the  kind  of 
proteid  component.  To  all  appearances  the  nature  of  the  nucleic  acid 
component  is  of  still  greater  importance  and  for  this  reason  the  nucleic 
acids  will  be  treated  of  first.  The  nucleoproteids  will  then  follow  and 
finally  the  nucleins. 

Nucleic  Acids.  We  differentiate  between  tlie  various  nucleic  acids  by 
the  decomposition  products  they  yield.  All  are  rich  in  jdiosphorus  and 
yield  nuclein  bases  (purin  bases  according  to  E.  Fusciikk)  as  cleavage 
products.  Various  nucleic  acids  act  differetit  in  this  regard.  The  nucleic 
acid  from  ox-sperm  yields,  according  to  Kosskl  almost  entirely  xanthin, 
while  that  from  the  calf  thymus  yields  chiefly  adenin  with  only  a little 
guanin.  Kossei.  used  to  be  of  the  opinion  that  there  were  probably  four 
nucleic  acids,  each  containing  only  one  of  the  nuclein  bases,  thus  an 
adenylic,  a guanylic  acid,  etc.  lie  has  now  given  up  this  view  in  so  far 
as  the  nucleic  acid  from  the  thymus,  in  which  he  only  found  adenin, 
contains  some  guanin.  For  this  reason  he  does  not  call  this  acid  adenylic 
acid  but  ihymvs  nucleic  acid.'  That  wo  liave  nucleic  acids  which  only 
contain  one  nuclein  base  follows  from  the  nucleic  acid  isolated  by  Bang* * 
fr«m  the  pancreas,  guanylic  acid,  which  contains  guanin  only  and  indeed 
about  3(3^.  We  must  differentiate  between  several  nucleic  acids  depending 
upon  the  nuclein  bases  contained  therein.  We  must  also  still  admit  of 
different  nucleic  acids  from  another  point  of  view.  Idiere  are  some,  as  the 
nucleic  acid  from  the  pancreas  and  the  yeast  nucleic  acid,  Avhich  contains  a 
relatively  loosely  combined  carbohydrate  group,  which  is  readily  split  off. 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  such  as  the  thymus  nucleic  acid  and  nucleic  acid 
from  the  salmon-sperm,  salmon  nucleic  acid,  no  carbohydrate  can  be  split 
off.  Only  on  energetic  cleavage  have  Kosskl  and  Nru.manx  been  able  to 
obtain  levulinic  acid  from  thymus  nucleic  acid,  which  is  proof  of  the  jires- 
ence  of  a carbohydrate  group.  NoiuV  has  also  split  off  levulinic  acid  from 
the  nucleic  acid  of  sturgeon- sperm.  According  to  NhU-MANN^  thymus 
nucleic  acid  is  nob  a unit,  but  consists  of  mixture  of  three  acids  which  he 

' Tlio  works  of  Kossel  ami  his  pupils  on  nucleic  acids  arc  found  in  Du  Bois-Ilcy- 
mond’s  Arch.,  1893,  1893,  and  1891  ; Silzungsber.  d.  Hcrl.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  18, 
1894;  Ccntralhl.  f.  d.  incd.  Wi.sscnsch.,  1893;  Ber.  d.  dcutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd. 
26  and  27  : Zcil-schr.  f.  pliysiol.  Clicm.,  Bd.  22. 

’ Investigalions  not  published  fioin  Ihc  Author’s  laboratory. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

* Du  Bois-Beyniond’s  Arch.,  1898,  S.  374. 
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luis  designated  A and  B nucleic  acid  and  nucleothyniic  acid.  The  twa 
nucleic  acids  correspond  in  properties  essentially  with  the  substance,  which 
used  to  he  designate-d  nucleic  acid.  Nucleothyniic  acid  can  he  split  off 
from  both  by  hydrolytic  cleavage.  Nucleothyniic  acid,  which  differs  from 
the  real  nucleic  acids  in  being  readily  soluble  in  cold  water,  yields  thymin, 
cytosin,  phosphoric  acid,  levulinic  acid  and  formic  acid  as  cleavage  products. 
All  three  nucleic  acids  gives  Tollp:ns’  pentose  reaction. 

The  nucleic  acids  are  very  different  among  each  other  and  corresponding 
thereto  they  have  also  a varying  composition.  They  are  all  free  from 
sulpiiur  but  contain  nitrogen  and  phosphorus.  The  relationship  between 
phosphorus  and  nitrogen  in  the  nucleic  acids  from  the  thymus,  salmon- 
sperm  and  yeast  is  as  1 : 3,  in  guanylic  acid  as  1 : o.  Nothing  is  known 
with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  form  of  union  of  the  phosphorus.' 

The  cleavage  products  of  tlie  nucleic  acids  are  also  different.  From 
guanylic  acid  13axu  obtained  only  pentose,  while  on  the  contrary  Kossel 
obtained  pentose  as  well  as  he.rose  from  yeast  nucleic  acid,  and  from  salmon 
nucleic  acid  or  that  from  tlie  tliymius  neither  one  nor  the  other  sugar  could 
be  prepared.  According  to  Kossel  and  Neumaxn  thymus  nucleic  acid 
yields  as  cleavage  products,  besides  adenin  and  guanin,  thymic  acid  and  a 
crystalline  base,  cytosin,  with  the  probable  formula,  d’he 

thymic  acid,  which  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  and  which  yields  a barium 
salt  with  the  formula,  soluble  in  water  and  preci])itated 

by  alcohol,  yields  a cleavage  product,  thymin,  CJI^N^O^,  which  is  fu'vstal- 
line  and  not  precipitatable  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  and  which  is  charac- 
terized by  its  property  of  being  sublimed.  Thymin  occurs  as  cleavage 
]>roducts  from  other  nucleic  acids  (with  the  exception  of  guanylic  acid)  and 
is  identical  Avith  nveteosin,  prepared  by  SciniiEDEBEKO  from  salmon  nucleic 
acid,  (ruanylic  acid,  on  the  contrary,  yields  no  thymin  as  a cleavage 
product.  It  yields  guanin  (3G^),  pentose  (30^)  j)hosphoric  anhydride, 
P,0,  (18^)  and  a little  ammonia.  Bang  found  90^  of  the  nitrogen 
as  guanin. 

The  composition  of  salmon  nucleic  acid  may,  according  to  Miescher 
and  ScHMiEDEBERG,"  be  represented  ly  the  formula,  C\oH,^N,^0„.2P^O^, 
and  yeast  nucleic  acid  by  C,,II^,jN,/)„^.2]\()j.  The  composition  of  guanylic 
acid  seems  to  be 

The  nucleic  acids  are  amorphous,  white  and  acid  in  reaction.  They  are 
readily  soluble  in  ammoniacal  or  alkaline  water.  Guanylic  acid  is  soluble 
with  difficulty  in  cold  water  but  rather  readily  in  boiling  Avater,  from  which 
it  separq,tes  on  cooling.  Guanylic  acid  is  readily  precipitated  from  its 


’ Besides  the  works  of  Kossel,  see  also  those  of  Liebermann  in  Ptliiger's  Arch.,  Bd. 
47,  ami  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseiiseh. , 1893,  S.  465  and  738. 

* Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharin.,  Bd.  37. 
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alkali  combination  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  other  nucleic  acids  are, 
on  the  contrary,  not  precipitated  from  such  combinations  by  an  excess  of 
acetic  acid,  but  by  a slight  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  especially  in  the 
presence  of  alcohol.  lu  acid  solutions  the  thymus  nucleic  acid,  salmon 
nucleic  acids,  and  yeast  nucleic  acid  gives  precipitates  Avitli  proteids,  which 
are  considered  as  nucleins.  The  beiiavior  of  guanylic  acid  in  this  regard 
has  not  been  shown  on  accoimt  of  the  great  difficulty  in  dissolving  this 
acid  in  dilute  acids.  All  nucleic  acids  are  insoluble  in  alcoiiol  and  etheiv 
They  do  not  give  either  the  biuret  test  nor  Millon’s  reaction. 

Yeast  nucleic  acid  may  be  best  prepared  according  to  Altmaxn.' 
Each  1000  c.c.  of  yeast  is  treated  with  3350  c.c.  dilute  caustic  soda  of  about 
3^  for  five  minutes  at  the  temperature  of  tlie  room.  The  chief  portion  of 
the  sodium  hydrate  is  then  neutralized  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
acetic  acid  added  in  excess.  The  liquid  separated  from  the  precipitated 
proteids  is  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid  until  it  contains  3-5  ji.  m.  IIC'l, 
and  then  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  alcohol  of  the  same  acidity. 
Impure  nucleic  acid  separates  out  and  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in 
ammoniacal  water  and  repeatedly  treating,  as  above,  with  acetic  acid, 
hydrochloric  acid,  and  alcohol. 

The  method  of  preparing  thymus  nucleic  acid,  as  suggested  by  Kossel,^ 
is  chiefiy  as  follows:  The  nucleohiston  (see  below)  of  the  watery  extract  of 
the  gland  is  split  by  baryta-water  and  the  barium  precipitate  boiled  with 
water  containing  acetic  acid  and  the  nucleic  acid  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  watery  extracts  by  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  It  may  be 
purified  by  solution  in  water,  containing  1 p.  m.  ammonia  and  reprecipita- 
tion with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 

Salmon  nucleic  acid,  which  exists  in  the  salmon-sperm  in  combination 
with  the  base  protamin,  is  obtained,  according  to  Miescher  and  Schmiede- 
BERG,  by  extracting  (cooling  at  the  same  time)  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
5 p.  m.,  which  dissolves  the  protamin.  The  residue  is  tlien  extracted  by  a 
slight  excess  of  caustic  soda,  cooled  to  0°  (J.,  and  filtered,  precipitated  with 
hydrochloric  acid  and  alcohol,  the  precipitate  removed  quickly  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  and  washed  with  alcohol.  The  principle  of  the  prepara- 
tion of  guanylic  acid  is,  according  to  Bang,  to  split  the  pancreas  nucleo- 
proteids  by  heating  with  dilute  alkali,  filtering  while  hot,  precipitating  the 
nucleic  acid  by  cooling  the  very  faintly  acidified  liquid.  If  necessary, 
concentrate  the  fiuid  sliglitly,  The  nucleic  acid  may  be  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  hot  water  and  precipitating  by  cooling  or  by  repeated  solution 
in  alkaline  water  and  reprecipitating  with  acetic  acid. 

Nucleoproteids  with  relatively  high  percentage  of  phosphorus  and  of  a 
markedly  acid  character  occur  in  cell  nuclei.  According  to  the  generally 
accepted  view  they  are  combinations  of  proteids  with  nucleic  acid  and  yield 
cleavage  products  depending  upon  the  different  nucleic  acid  present.  They 
contain  relatively  considerable  proteid  in  the  molecule  and  hence  respond 


’ Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1889,  Physiol.  Abtli.,  S.  524. 
’ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliein.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  27,  S.  2215. 
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to  tlie  ordinary  proteid  reactions  and  therefore  are  closely  related  to  tl)e 
proteids  in  their  behavior.  The  native  nncleoproteids  are  very  sensitive  to 
chemical  agents,  even  distilled  -water,  and  are  therefore  readily  changed  by 
the  action  of  the  bodies  nsed  in  their  isolation.  This  is  the  essential  reason 
why  onr  knowledge  of  the  native  proteids  is  at  present  so  limited.  The 
closest  studied  of  the  native  nncleoproteids  is  the  so-called  nncleohiston. 

Niicleohiston  is  the  name  given  hy  Kossel  and  Lilieneelj)  ’ to  the 
nucleo})roteid  isolated  bv^  them  from  the  calf’s  thymus.  Its  composition  is: 
C 4S.4(j;  11  7.00;  ISi  Id. 80;  T :h025;  S 0.701;  O 2:3.95^.  On  heating  its 
solution  it  splits  into  coagulated  proteid.  On  peptic  digestion  it  yields 
nuclein.  On  treating  with  hydrochloric  acid  of  0.8^  it  splits  into  nuclein 
and  a proteid  substance  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid,  and  which  differs  from 
other  proteids  in  being  insoluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia.  Kossel  has 
called  this  substance  hifiton. 

Xucleohiston  is  precipitated  from  a neutral  solution  by  means  of  acetic 
acid,  and  is  not  redissolved  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  The  neutral  solu- 
tion is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  not  on  saturating  with  MgSO^.  Kucleo- 
histon  is  easily  dissolved  in  dilute  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  soluble 
in  glacial  acetic  acid,  hydrochloric  and  sulphuric  acids.  The  relationship  of 
the  nucleins  and  histon  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  will  be  spoken  of  in 
Chapter  VI. 

Xucleohiston  is  prepareel  by  2n’eci2>itating  the  filtered  watery  extract  of 
the  gland,  free  from  cellular  elements,  with  acetic  acid,  and  purifying  by 
repeated  solution  in  water  slightly  alkaline  with  soda  and  precipitating  with 
acetic  acid.  Finalh^  it  is  washed  with  water  containing  acetic  acid  and  then 
with  alcohol,  then  extracted  with  cold  and  hot  absolute  alcohol  and  lastly 
with  ether.  The  same  ju’ocedure  is  resorted  to  in  the  preparation  of  the 
native  nncleoproteids  in  general,  but  often  with  success,  extracting  with 
water  containing  0.5  j-).  m.  ammonia. 

The  compound  proteids^  described  by  otlier  investigators  under  tlie  names  tissue 
fhriuogen  and  cell  fibrinogen  are  lo  be  considered  as  impure  nncleohiston  or  bodies  very 
closely  related  thereto.  The  cyteglobin  preglohnlin  described  b}"  Alex.  Scilmidt* *  as 
important  cell  constituents  also  belong  to  the  same  group  as  the  nncleohiston.  Cytoglo- 
i)in  is  to  be  considered  as  the  alkali  combination  of  preglobuliu.  The  residue  remaining 
on  the  comp'ete  exhaustion  of  the  cells  with  alcohol,  water,  and  common-salt  solution  is 
called  cgtLi  by  Alex.  Schmidt.  The  relationship  of  these  bodies  to  the  coagulation  of 
blood  will  be  spoken  of  in  Chapter  VI. 

Nucleins  nr  True  X’ucleixs.  These  bodies  are  obtained  as  an  insoluble 
or  difficultly  soluble  residue  on  the  digestion  of  nucleojn’oteids  with  ^lejisin 
hydrochloric  acid.  They  are  rich  in  iihosjihorus,  about  6<fo  and  above,  and 
according  to  Liebeumaxn  ' metaphosphoric  may  also  be  sjfiit  off  from  tbe 
true  nucleins  (yeast  nuclein).  The  nucleins  are  decomposed  into  proteid 

' Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

® See  page  101. 

^ Zur  Blutlehre. 

• Pfliurcr’s  Arch..  Bd.  47. 
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and  nucleic  acid  by  caustic  alkali,  and  as  different  nucleic  acids  exist,  so 
there  also  exist  different  nncleins.  As  previously  stated,  proteids  may  be 
precipitated  in  acid  solutions  by  nucleic  acids  and  in  this  way,  as  shown  by 
Milroy,'  combinations  of  nucleic  acid  and  proteids  may  be  prepared  which 
beliave  quite  similar  to  true  nucleins.  All  nucleins  yield  xanthin  bodies  or 
nuclein  bases,  so  called  by  Kossel,  on  boiling  with  dilute  acids.  The 
nucleins  contain  iron  to  a considerable  extent.  They  act  like  rather  strong 
acids. 

The  nucleins  are  colorless,  amorphous,  insoluble,  or  only  slightly  soluble 
in  water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  They  are  more  or  less 
readily  dissolved  by  dilute  alkalies.  Pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  or  dilute 
mineral  ac’ds  do  not  dissolve  them,  or  only  to  a slight  extent.  The 
nucleins  give  the  biuret  test  and  Millox’s  reaction.  They  show  a great 
affinity  for  many  dyes,  especially  the  basic  ones,  and  take  these  up  with 
avidity  from  watery  or  alcoholic  solutions.  On  burning  they  yield  an  acid 
coke  containing  metaphosphoric  acid  and  which  is  very  difficult  to  consume. 
On  fusion  with  saltpetre  and  soda  the  nucleins  yield  alkali  phosphates. 

'Fo  prepare  nucleins  from  cells  or  tissues,  first  remove  the  chief  mass  of 
proteids  by  artificial  digestion  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  lixiviate  the 
residue  with  very  dilute  ammonia,  filter,  and  precipitate  with  hydrochloric 
acid.  The  precipitate  is  further  digested  with  gastric  juice,  washed  and 
purified  by  alternately  dissolving  in  very  faintly  alkaline  water,  and 
reprecipitatiug  with  an  acid,  washing  with  water,  and  treating  with  alcohol- 
ether.  A nuclein  may  be  prepared  more  simply  by  the  digestion  of  a 
nucleoproteid.  In  the  detection  of  nucleins  we  make  use  of  the  above- 
described  method  and  testing  for  phosphorus  in  the  product  after  fusing 
with  saltpetre  and  soda,  hlaturally  the  phosphates,  lecithins  (and  jecorin) 
must  first  be  removed  by  treatment  with  acid,  alcohol,  and  ether,  respect- 
ively. We  must  specially  call  attention  to  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Lieber- 
MAXX,’  of  the  very  great  difficulty  in  removing  lecithin  by  means  of 
alcohol-ether.  No  exact  methods  are  known  for  the  quantitative  estimation 
of  nucleins  in  organs  or  tissues. 

Plastin.— Ou  the  solution  of  the  nucleins  from  cell  nuclei  of  certain  plants  in  dilute 
soda  solution  a residue  is  obtained  which  is  cliaracterized  by  its  ffreat  iusolubilit3c  'J'he 
substance  which  forms  this  residue  has  been  called  plastin.  This  substance,  of  which 
the  spongioplasm  of  the  body  of  the  cell  and  the  nucleus  granules  are  alleged  to  be  com- 
posed, is  considered  as  a nuclein  modihcatiou  of  great  insolubility,  although  its  nature  is 
not  known. 

Among  the  decomposition  products  of  nuclein  substances  the  nuclein 
bases  or  xanthin  bodies  are  of  especially  great  interest. 

Nuclein  bases,  Alloxurig  BASES,  purix  bases,  xaxtiiix  bodies.  With 
these  names  we  designate  a group  of  bodies  consisting  of  carbon,  hydrogen, 
nitrogen,  and  in  most  cases  also  of  oxygen,  which,  by  their  composition, 
show  a relationship  not  only  among  themselves,  but  also  with  uric  acid. 

' Zeitschr.  f.  phj'-siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2^. 

’ Ptlliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 
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All  these  bodies,  uric  acid  included,  are  considered  as  consisting  of  an 
alloxuric  and  an  urea  nucleus,  and  for  this  reason  Kossel  and  Kkuger  liave 
called  them  alloxuric  bases,  or  the  entire  group,  including  uric  acid,  alloxuric 
bodies.  According  to  E.  Fischer, ' wlio  lias  not  only  shown,  in  several 
tvays,  the  close  relationship  of  uric  acid  to  this  group,  but  has  also  prepared 
a number  of  the  members  of  this  group  synthetically,  they  are  all  derived 
from  a combination  purin,  having  a carbon-nitrogen  nucleus, 

the  purin  nucleus,  as  basis.  Turin,  according  to  Fischer,  has  the  formula, 
X=01I 


IIC' 


('—XII 


\n 


OH,  and  the  different  purin  bodies  are  derived  therefrom 


N—  0—  X 

by  the  substitution  of  the  various  hydrogen  atoms  by  hydroxyl,  amid,  or 
alkyl  groups.  In  order  to  signify  the  different  positions  of  substitution 
Fischer  has  proposed  to  number  the  nine  members  of  the  purin  nucleus  in 
the  following  way : 

IN— CG 


20  50— X7s 

I I 

3N— 0— X 
4 9 


/ 


08. 


HN— CO 

I I 

CO  C— Nil, 

I II 

HN  — C— NIP 


For  example  : uric  acid,  | |I  \co,  is  2,  G,  8-lrioxypurin,  adeniii 

— n— Nil/ 


N=CN10 

I 1 

HC  C—  N 


HN-CO 


N = C— NH^ 

2,  6 dioxypuriu,  etc. 


CO  C— N . CH, 

CH  = G amidopurin,  and  heteroxaiithin  | |[  = 7 niethyl- 


HN— C— N^' 


The  starliug-]ioint  used  by  Fischer  for  the  synthetical  preparation  of  the  purin  bases 
was  2,  6,  8 trichiorpurin,  which  is  obtained,  with  8oxy-2,  G-dichlorpurin  as  intermedi- 
ary jiroducts,  from  potassium  urate  and  phosphorus  oxychloride.  The  close  relation 
between  uric  acid  and  the  nuclein  bases  follows  from  the  fact,  as  shown  by  Sunhvik,* * 
that  two  bodies  may  be  obtained  on  the  reduction  of  uric  acid  in  alkaline  soluiion. 
which,  although  not  quite  identical  with  xanthin  and  hypoxanthin,  are  at  least  very 
similar  thereto.  G.\utiek^  claims  to  have  prepared  xanthin  synthetically  by  heating 
hydrocyanic  acid  with  water  and  acetic  acid.'* 


’ See  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

3 Compt.  rend  , Tome  98,  p.  1523,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch..  31. 

* E.  Fischer  gives  a very  instructive  summary  and  review  of  his  investigations  on  the 
purin  bodies  and  the  most  important  chemical  facts  in  regard  to  this  subject  in  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  32,  S.  535. 
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Tile  jmrin  bodies  or  alloxnric  bodies  found  in  tiie  animal  body  or  its 
extract  are  as  follows:  uric  acid,  xanthin,  lieteroxanihin  (7-methylxauthin), 
\-methyl.i'a)ithin,  para.canthiu  (1,  7-dimethylxantliin),  yuaniu,  epiguamn, 
hypoxanthin  (sarkin),  episarJcin,  adenin,  and  carnin.  'Idie  bodies,  theo~ 
hromiii  (3,  7-dimetiiylxanthin),  theophylin  (1,  3-diniethylxanthin),  and 
cafeirt  (1,  3,  7-trimethylxanthin)  occurring'in  the  vegetable  kingdom  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  this  group. 

The  coinpositiou  of  these  bodies  occurring  in  the  animal  body  is  as  follows  : 


Uric  acid C6H4N4O3 

Xanthin Ui,ll4N402 

Heteroxanthiu  and  1-melhylxauthiu C6lI(iN402 

Paraxauthin CtI18N40u 

Guauiu CJUNaO 

Hypoxanthin Cr,Il4N40 

Adenin  CoFUNa 

Episarkin  ChHsNsO  (?) 

Carnin C71UN403 

Epiguanin CioHi3Ns03 


After  ISalomox  had  shown  the  occurrence  of  xanthin  bodies  in  young 
cells  the  importance  of  the  xanthin  bodies  as  decomposition  products  of  cell 
nuclei  and  of  nucleins  was  shown  by  the  pioneering  researches  of  KossiiL, 
who  discovered  adenin  and  theophyllin.  Kossel  gave  them  the  name 
nuclein  bases.  In  those  tissues  in  which,  as  in  the  glands,  the  cells  have 
kept  tlieir  original  state  the  nuclein  bases  are  not  found  free,  but  in  com- 
bination with  other  atomic  groups  (nucleins).  In  such  tissue,  on  the 
contrary,  as  in  muscles,  which  are  poor  in  cell  nuclei,  the  nuclein  bases  are 
found  in  the  free  state.  As  the  nuclein  bases,  as  suggested  by  Kossel, 
stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  cell  nucleus,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why 
the  quantity  of  these  bodies  is  so  greatly  increased  when  large  quantities  of 
nucleated  cells  appear  in  such  places  as  were  before  relatively  poorly 
endowed.  As  an  example  of  this  we  have  in  leucaemia  blood  extremely  rich 
in  leucocytes.  In  such  blood  Kossel'  found  1.04  p.  m.  nuclein  bases, 
against  only  traces  in  the  normal  blood.  That  the  nuclein  bases  are  also 
intermediate  steps  in  the  formation  of  urea  or  uric  acid  in  the  animal 
organism  is  probable,  and  will  be  shown  later  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Only  a few  of  the  nuclein  bases  have  been  found  in  the  urine  or  in  the 
muscles.  Only  four  bases — xanthin,  guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin — 
have  been  obtained,  thus  far,  as  cleavage  products  of  nucleins.  In  regard 
to  the  other  purin  bodies  we  refer  the  reader  to  their  respective  chapters. 
Only  the  above  four  bodies,  the  real  nuclein  bases,  will  be  treated  of  at  this 
time. 


’ Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  S.  23. 
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Of  Ihese  four  bodies  the  xiinthin  and  guanin  form  one  special  group  and  bypoxantliin 
and  adenin  another.  By  the  action  of  nitrous  acid  guanin  is  converted  into  xauthin  and 
adeuin  into  liypoxanlliin. 

CJI4N40.N1I  + UNO,  =r  CJUN4O,  -f  N,  -f  U,0; 

Giianin  Xantliin 

C\Il4N4.NII  + HNO,  ==  CJI4N4O  -f-  N,  + 11,0. 

Adeuin  Hypoxanthin 

By  putrefaction  guanin  is  converted  into  xanthin  and  adenin  into  liypoxanthin.  On 
cleavage  with  hydrochloric  acid  all  four  of  the  bodies  are  converted  into  ammonia, 
glycocoll,  ctirhon  dioxide,  and  formic  acid.  On  oxidation  with  hydrochloric  acid  and 
potassium  chlorate  xanthin,  hromadeniu,  and  hromhypoxanthin  yield  alloxan  and  urea; 
guanin  yields  guanidin,  parahauic  acid  (,au  oxidation  product  of  alloxan),  and  carbon 
dioxide. 

The  nuclein  bases  form  crystalline  salts  with  mineral  acids,  which  are 
decomposed  by  water  with  the  exception  of  the  adenin  salts.  They  are 
easily  dissolved  by  alkalies,  while  with  ammonia  their  action  is  somewhat 
different.  'I'hey  are  all  precipitated  from  acid  solution  by  phospho-tungstic 
acid,  also  they  separate  as  a silver  combination  on  the  addition  of  ammonia 
and  ammoniacal  silver-nitrate  solution.  These  precii)itates  are  soluble  in 
boiling  nitric  acid  of  1.1  sp.  gr.  All  xanthin  bodies  with  the  exception  of 
caffein  and  theobromin  are  precipitated  by  Feiiling’s  solution  (see  Chapter 
W)  in  the  presence  of  a reducing  substance  such  as  hydroxylamin 
(Dreciisel  and  Balke).  Copper  sulphate  and  sodium  bisulphite  may  also 
be  used  to  advantage  in  their  precipitation  (Kruger  ').  This  behavior  of 
the  xanthin  bases  is  made  use  of  to  the  same  advantage  as  the  silver  solution 
in  their  precipitation  and  preparation. 

I IN— CO 

I I 

CO  C— NIK 

Xanthin,  C5IKN40,  = ] ||  = 2,  6-dioxvpurin,  is  found 

IIN— C— N 

in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  pancreas,  kidneys,  testicles,  carp-sperm, 
thymus,  and  brain.  It  occurs  in  small  quantities  as  a physiological  constit- 
uent of  urine,  and  it  has  been  found  rarely  as  a urinary  sediment  or 
calculus.  It  was  first  observed  in  such  a stone  by  Marcet.  Xanthin  is 
found  in  larger  amounts  in  a few  varieties  of  guano  (Jarvis  guano). 

Xanthin  is  amorphous,  or  forms  granular  masses  of  crystals  or  may  also, 
according  to  IIorraczew'Ski  “ separate  as  masses  of  shining,  thin,  large 
rhombic  plates  with  1 mol.  water  of  crystallization.  It  is  very  slightly 
soluble  in  water,  in  14,151-14,600  parts  at  -f-  16°  C.,  and  in  1300-1500 
parts  at  100°  C.  (Almen  ").  It  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  ether,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alkalies  and  with  difficulty  by  dilute  acids.  With 
liydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a crystalline,  difficultly  soluble  combination. 

'Balke,  zur  Keiiiiltiiss  der  Xautbiukorper,  luaug.-Diss.  Leipzig,  1893; — Kruger, 
Zeitschr.  f.  pLyisiol.  (’hem.,  Bd.  18. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

Joiirn.  f.  prakt.  Chem  , Bd.  96. 
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With  very  little  caustic  soda  it  gives  a readily  crystallizable  combination, 
which  is  easily  dissolved  by  an  excess  of  alkali.  Xanthin  dissolved  in 
ammonia  gives  with  silver  nitrate  an  insoluble,  gelatinous  precipitate  of 
xanthin  silver.  This  precipitate  is  dissolved  by  hot  nitric  acid,  and  by  this 
means  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  double  combination  is  formed,  A watery 
xanthin  solution  is  precipitated  on  boiling  with  copper  acetate.  At 
ordinary  temperatures  xanthin  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  chloride  and  by 
ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  is  not  precipitated  with  basic  lead 
acetate  alone. 

When  evaporated  to  dryness  in  a porcelain  dish  with  nitric  acid  xanthin 
gives  a yellow  residue,  which  turns,  on  the  addition  of  caustic  soda,  first 
red,  and,  after  heating,  purple-red.  If  we  add  some  chloride  of  lime  to 
some  caustic  soda  in  a porcelain  dish  and  add  the  xanthin  to  this  mixture, 
at  first  a dark  green  and  then  quickly  a brownish  halo  forms  around  the 
xanthin  grains  and  then  disapj^ears  (IIoppe-Seyler).  If  xanthin  be 
warmed  in  a small  vessel  on  the  Avater-bath  with  chlorine-water  and  a trace 
of  nitric  acid  and  evaporated  to  dryness,  when  the  residue  is  exposed  under 
a bell-jar  to  the  vapors  of  ammonia  a red  or  purple-violet  color  is  produced 
(Weidel’s  reaction),  E.  Fischer'  has  modified  Weidel’s  reaction  in  the 
following  way.  lie  boils  the  xanthin  in  a test-tube  with  chlorine-water  or 
with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a little  potassium  chlorate,  then  evaporates  the 
liquid  carefully  and  moistens  the  dry  residue  with  ammonia. 

HN— CO 

I [ 

Guanin,  CJI.X,0  = (nX)(!  C— Nil 

^ Amino  - 6 - oxypurin. 

Guanin  is  found  in  organs  rich  in  cells,  such  as  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
testicles,  and  in  salmon-sperm.  It  is  further  found  in  the  muscles  (in  very 
small  amounts),  in  the  scales  and  in  the  air-bladder  of  certain  fishes  as 
iridescent  crystals  of  guanin  lime;  in  the  retina  epithelium  of  fishes,  in 
guano,  and  in  the  excrement  of  spiders  it  is  found  as  chief  constituent.  It 
also  occurs  in  human  and  pig  urine.  Under  pathological  conditions  it  has 
been  found  in  leucaemic  blood,  and  in  the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  articula- 
tions of  pigs  with  guanin  gout. 

Guanin  is  a colorless,  ordinarily  amorphous  powder  which  may  be 
obtained  as  small  crystals  by  allowing  its  solution  in  concentrated  ammonia 
to  spontaneously  evaporate.  According  to  ITorbaczeavskt  it  may  under 
certain  conditions  appear  in  crystals,  similar  to  ceratinin  zinc  chloride. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  rather  easily  dis- 
solved by  mineral  acids  and  readily  by  alkalies,  but  it  dissolves  Avith  great 


' Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chera.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30,  S.  2236. 
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difticnlty  iu  ammonia.  According  to  WrU'’!''  300  c.c.  of  cold  ammonia 
Bolntion  containing  1,  3,  and  5^  dissolve  0,  15,  and  19  milligrammes 
giianin  respectively.  Tlie  solubility  is  relatively  increased  in  hot  ammonia 
solution.  The  hydrochloric-acid  salt  readily  crystallizes,  and  this  has  been 
recommended  )>y  Kosshl’  in  the  microscopical  detection  of  giianin  on 
account  of  its  behavior  to  polarized  light,  d'he  sulphate  contains  2 mols. 
water  of  crystallization,  Avhich  is  completely  expelled  on  heating  to  120°  C., 
and  for  this  reason  as  well  as  the  fact  that  guanin  yields  gnanidin  on 
decomposition  with  chlorine-water  differentiates  it  from  6-amino-2-oxypurin, 
which  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  product  of  adenin  and  possibly  occurs 
as  a chemical  metabolic  product  (K.  Fischer).  The  6-amino-2-oxypurin 
sulphate  contains  only  1 mol.  water  of  crystallization,  Avhich  is  not  expelled 
at  120°  ('.  A ery  dilute  guanin  solutions  are  precipitated  by  both  picric 
acid  and  metaphosphoric  acid,  d'hese  precipitates  may  be  used  in  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  guanin.  The  silver  combination  dissolves  with 
difficulty  iu  boiling  nitric  acid,  and  on  cooling  the  double  combination 
crystallizes  out  readily,  (luanin  acts  like  xanthin  in  the  nitric-acid  test, 
but  gives  Avith  alkalies  on  heating  a more  bluish-violet  color.  A Avarm  solu- 
tion of  guanin  hydrochloride  gives  Avitli  a cold  saturated  solution  of  picric 
acid  a yellow  precipitate  consisting  of  silky  needles  (Capraxica).  A\'ith  a 
concentrated  solution  of  potassium  bichromate  a guanin  solution  gives  a 
crystalline,  orange- red  precipitate,  and  Avith  a concentrated  solution  of 
potassium  ferricyanide  a yelloAvish-brown,  crystalline  precipitate  (Gapra- 
nica).  The  composition  of  these  and  other  guanin  combinations  has  been 
studied  by  Kossel  and  A^"^T,FF.’  (Juanin  does  not  give  Weidei.’s  reaction. 

IIN— CO 

Hypoxanthin  or  Sarkix'.  (AlLKiO  = II C C — NH 

= 6-oxypurin. 

This  body  is  found  in  the  same  tissues  as  xanthin.  It  is  especially  abun- 
dant in  the  sperm  of  the  salmon  and  carp.  Hypoxanthin  occurs  also  in  the 
marroAv  and  in  very  small  quantities  in  normal  urine,  and,  as  it  seems,  also 
in  milk.  It  is  found  in  rather  considerable  quantities  in  the  blood  and 
urine  in  leucaemia. 

Hypoxanthin  forms  very  small  colorless  crystalline  needles.  It  dissolves 
with  difficulty  in  cold  Avater,  but  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  solubility 
therein  are  very  contradictory.^  It  dissolves  more  readily  in  boiling  Avater, 

> Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  17. 

- Ueber  die  cheni.  Znsammensetz  der  Zellc,  V*  rli.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch,  zu  Berlin. 
1890-91.  Nos.  5 and  6. 

3 Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17  ; Capranica,  ibid..  Bd.  4. 

* See  E.  Fischer,  Ber.  d.  deiitsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30. 
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in  about  70-80  parts.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  alcohol,  but  is  dissolved  by 
acids  and  alkalies.  The  combination  with  hydrochloric  acid  is  crystalline, 
but  is  more  soluble  than  the  corresponding  xanthin  combination.  This 
combination  is  easily  soluble  in  dilute  alkalies  and  ammonia.  The  silver 
combination  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  nitric  acid.  On  cooling  a 
mixture  of  two  hypoxanthin  silver-nitrate  combinations  not  having  a con- 
stant composition  separates  out.  On  treating  this  mixture  with  ammonia 
and  excess  of  silver  nitrate  in  the  warmth,  a hypoxanthin  silver  combination 
is  formed  which  when  dried  at  120°  C.  has  a constant  composition, 
2(0 JI,Ag,X^O)  11.^0,  aiul  wliich  is  used  in  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hypoxanthin.  Hypoxanthin  picrate  is  soluble  with  difficulty,  but  if  a 
boiling-hot  solution  of  the  same  is  treated  with  a neutral  or  only  faintly 
acid  solution  of  silver  nitrate  the  hypoxanthin  is  nearly  quantitatively  pre- 
cipitated as  the  compound  CjIIjAgN^O.CglI^(NO JjOlI.  Hypoxanthin 
does  not  yield  an  insoluble  compound  with  metaphosphoric  acid.  When 
treated,  like  xanthin,  with  nitric  acid  it  yields  a nearly  colorless  residue 
which  on  warming  with  alkali  does  not  turn  red.  Hypoxanthin  does  not 
give  Weidel’s  reaction.  After  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  a 
hypoxanthin  solution  becomes  first  ruby-red  and  then  brownish  red  in  color 
on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  alkali  (Kossel).  According  to  E.  Eischek  ‘ 
a red  coloration  occurs  even  in  the  acid  solution. 

N— C.NH, 

I I 

Adenin,  CJI^Nj  = IIC  C — N ^ 

II  II  = 6-aminopurin  was  first  found 

X— C— NII^ 

by  Kossel'^  in  the  pancreas.  It  occurs  in  all  nucleated . cells,  but  in 
greatest  quantities  in  the  sperm  of  the  carp  and  in  the  thymus.  Adenin 
has  also  been  found  in  leucaemic  urine  (Stat)THAGen  ’).  It  may  be  obtained 
in  large  quantities  from  tea-leaves. 

Adenin  crystallizes  with  3 mol.  water  of  crystallization  in  long  needles 
which  become  opaque  gradually  in  the  air,  but  much  more  rapidly  when 
warmed.  If  the  crystals  are  warmed  slowly  with  a quantity  of  water 
insufficient  for  solution,  they  become  suddenly  cloudy  at  53°  0.,  a charac- 
teristic reaction  for  adenin.  It  dissolves  in  1086  parts  cold  water,  but  is 
easily  soluble  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in  ether,  but  somewhat  soluble  in 
hot  alcohol.  Adenin  is  easily  soluble  in  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  more  easily 
soluble  in  ammonia  solution  than  guanin,  but  less  soluble  than  hypoxanthin. 
The  silver  combination  of  adenin  is  difficultly  soluble  in  warm  nitric  acid, 
and  deposits  on  cooling  as  a crystalline  mixture  of  adenin  silver  nitrates. 


' Kossel,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12,  S.  252;  E.  Fischer,  I.  c. 
’ See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  10  and  12. 

’ Virchow's  Arch.,  Bd.  109. 
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With  picric  acid  adenin  forms  a compound,  which 

is  very  insoluble  and  which  separates  more  readily  than  the  hypoxanthin 
picrate  and  which  can  be  used  in  the  ((uantitative  estimation  of  adenin. 
We  also  have  an  adenin  mercury  picn-atc.  Adenin  gives  a precipitate  which 
dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid,  with  metaphosphoric  acid,  if  the  solution 
is  not  too  dilute.  Adenin  hydrocliloride  gives  with  gold  chloride  a double 
combination  which  consists  in  part  of  leaf-shaped  aggregations  and  in  part 
of  cubical  or  prismatic  crystals,  often  with  rounded  corners.  This  com- 
pound is  used  in  the  microscopic  detection  of  adenin.  With  the  nitric-acid 
test  and  with  Weidel’s  reaction  adenin  acts  in  the  same  way  as  hypoxan- 
thin. The  same  is  true  for  its  behavior  to  hydrochloric  acid  and  zinc  and 
subsequent  addition  of  alkali. 

The  principle  for  the  preparation  and  detection  of  the  four  above- 
described  xanthin  bodies  in  organs  and  tissues  is,  according  to  Kossel  and 
his  pupils,  as  follows:  The  finely  divided  organ  or  tissue  is  boiled  for  three 
or  four  hours  with  sulphuric  acid  of  about  5 p.  m.  The  filtered  liquid  is 
freed  from  proteid  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  the  new  filtrate  is  treated  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  to  remove  the  lead,  again  filtered,  concentrated, 
and,  after  adding  an  excess  of  ammonia,  preciiiitated  with  ammoniacal 
silver  nitrate.  The  silver  combination  (with  the  addition  of  some  urea  to 
prevent  nitrification)  is  dissolved  in  not  too  large  a quantity  of  boiling  nitric 
acid  of  sp.  gr.  1.1,  and  this  solution  filtered  boiling  hot.  On  cooling  the 
xanthin  silver  remains  in  the  solution,  while  the  double  combination  of 
guanin,  hypoxanthin,  and  adenin  crystallizes  out.  The  xanthin  silver  may 
be  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the 
xanthin  set  free  by  means  of  sulphuretted-  hydrogen.  The  three  above- 
mentioned  silver  nitrate  combinations  are  decomposed  in  water  with 
ammonium  sulphide  and  heat;  the  silver  sulphide  is  filtered,  the  filtrate 
concentrated,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  digested  on  the  water-bath. 
The  guanin  remains  undissolved,  while  the  other  two  bases  pass  into  solu- 
tion. A part  of  the  guanin  is  still  retained  by  the  silver  sulphide,  and  may 
be  liberated  by  boiling  it  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  ammonia.  When  the  above  filtrate,  containing  the  adenin 
and  hypoxanthin,  which  has  been,  if  necessary,  freed  from  ammonia  by 
evaporation,  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  adenin  separates,  while  the  hypoxanthin 
remains  in  solution.  According  to  Balke  ' we  can  to  advantage  precipitate 
the  xanthin  bases  with  copper  salt  and  liydroxylamin  as  above  mentioned 
and  then  further  separate  the  bodies. 

The  prominent  points  in  the  above  method  are  made  use  of  in  the  quan- 
titative estimation  of  xanthin  bodies.  The  xanthin  is  weighed  as  xanthin 
silver.  The  three  silver  nitrate  combinations  are  transformed  into  the 
corresponding  silver  combination  by  the  addition  of  ammonia  with  silver 
nitrate  and  then  this  acted  on,  after  thorough  washing,  by  ammonium 
sulphide.  Guanin  is  weighed  as  such.  The  ammoniacal  filtrate  containing 
the  adenin  and  hypoxanthin,  and  which  must  not  be  mixed  with  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid extract  of  the  silver  sulphide,  is  neutralized  and  treated  with  a 
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cold  concentrated  solution  of  sodium  picrate  until  the  solution  is  pro- 
nouncedly yellow.  The  adenin  picrate  is  filtered  off  immediately,  washed 
on  the  filter  with  water,  dried  at  above  100°  0.,  and  weighed.  The  filtrate 
containing  the  hypoxanthin  is  gradually  treated,  while  boiling  hot,  with 
silver  nitrate,  and  wheti  cold  treated  with  silver  nitrate  to  see  whether 
precipitation  has  been  complete.  Idie  hypoxanthin  picrate  is  washed,  dried 
at  100°  C.,  and  weighed.  In  regard  to  the  composition  of  these  compounds- 
see  pages  119  and  120.  This  method  of  separating  adenin  and  hypoxanthin 
presupposes  that  the  licpiid  does  not  contain  any  hydrochloric  acid. 

The  above  method  of  separation  with  ammonia  does  not  give  exact 
results  on  account  of  the  not  inconsiderable  solubility  of  gnanin  in  warm 
ammonia.  According  to  Kossel  and  IVulff  ’ the  guanin  may  therefore  be 
precipitated  from  sufficiently  dilate  solutions  by  an  excess  of  metaphos- 
phoric  acid  and  the  nitrogen  determined  in  the  washed  precipitate  by 
Kjeldahl’s  method.  The  adenin  and  hypoxanthin  may  be  precipitated 
from  the  filtrate  by  ammoniacal  silver  nitrate.  The  silver  compound  is 
decomposed  with  very  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  and  the  adenin  separated 
from  the  hypoxanthin  according  to  the  suggestion  of 

Mineral  bodies  are  never-failing  constituents  of  the  cell.  These  mineral 
bodies  are  potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  magnesium,  iron,  phosphoric  acid,, 
and  chlorine.  In  regard  to  the  alkalies  we  find  in  general  in  the  animal 
organism  that  the  sodium  combinations  are  more  abundant  in  the  fluids, 
and  the  potassium  combinations  in  the  form-constituents  and  in  the  proto- 
plasm. Corresponding  to  this  the  cell  contains  potassium,  chiefly  as  phos- 
phate, while  the  sodium  and  chlorine  combinations  occur  less  abundantly. 
According  to  the  ordinary  views  the  potassium  combinations,  especially  the 
potassium  phosphate,  are  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  life  and 
development  of  the  cell,  even  though  we  do  not  know  the  nature  of  the 
importance. 

In  regard  to  the  phosphoric  acid  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  its 
importance  lies  chiefly  in  that  it  takes  part  in  the  formation  of  lecithins  and 
nucleins  and  thereby  indirectly  makes  possible  the  processes  of  growth  and 
division,  which  are  dependent  upon  the  cell  nucleus.  Loew^  has  shown, 
by  means  of  cultivation  experiments  on  algae  Spirogyra,  that  only  on  the 
supplying  of  phosphate  (in  his  experiments  potassium  phosphate)  was  the 
nutrition  of  the  cell  nucleus  made  possible,  and  thereby  the  growth  and 
division  of  the  cells.  The  cells  of  the  Spirogyra  can  be  kept  alive  and 
indeed  produce  starch  and  proteids  for  some  time  without  a supply  of 
phosphates,  but  its  growth  and  propagation  suffer. 

Iron  seems  to  occur  especially  in  the  nucleus,  because  the  nucleins  are 
very  rich  therein.  The  regular  occurrence  of  earthy  phosphates  in  all  cells 
and  tissues,  as  also  the  difficulty  or  rather  the  impossibility  of  separating 


’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

’ Ibid.,  Bd.  14  S.  559. 

^ Biologisches  Ceiilralbl.,  Bd.  11,  1891,  S.  269. 
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these  bodies  from  the  protein  bodies  without  modifying  them,  leads  to  the 
supposition  that  these  mineral  bodies  are  of  unknown  but  nevertheless  great 
importance  for  the  life  of  the  cell,  as  well  as  the  chemical  processes  going 
on  within  them.  The  necessity  of  lime  salts  for  plants,  with  the  exception 
of  certain  lower  forms,  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Loew  ‘ 
mid  others. 


‘ See  Botauiscbes  Ceutralbl.,  Bd.  74. 


CHAPTER  VL 


THE  BLOOD. 

The  blood  is  to  be  considered  from  a certain  standpoint  as  a fluid  tissue, 
and  it  consists  of  a transparent  liquid,  the  blood-plasma,  in  which  a vast 
number  of  solid  particles,  the  red  and  white  blood-corpuscles  (and  the  blood- 
plates)  are  suspended.  We  also  And  in  blood  granules  of  different  kinds, 
which  are  to  be  considered  as  transformation  products  of  the  form-elements.' 

Outside  of  the  organism  the  blood,  as  is  well  known,  coagulates  more  or 
less  quickly;  but  this  coagulation  is  accomplished  generally  in  a fevv  minutes 
after  leaving  the  body.  All  varieties  of  blood  do  not  coagulate  with  the 
same  degree  of  rapidity.  Some  coagulate  more  quickl3q  others  more  slowly. 
In  vertebrate’s  with  nucleated  blood  corpuscles  (birds,  reptiles,  batrachia, 
and  fishes)  Delezenne"  has  shown  that  the  blood  coagulates  very  slowly, 
if  it  is  collected  under  precautions  so  that  it  does  not  come  in  contact  with 
the  tissues.  On  contact  with  the  tissues  or  with  the  tissue  extract  they 
coagulate  in  a few  minutes.  The  blood  of  non-nucleated  blood-corpuscles 
j (mammals)  coagulates,  on  the  contrary,  very  rapidl3^  Among  the  varieties 

i of  blood  of  mammals  thus  far  investigated  the  blood  of  the  horse  coagulates 

I most  slowly.  The  coagulation  may  be  more  or  less  retarded  by  quickly 

I cooling;  and  if  we  allow  equine  blood  to  flow  directly  from  the  vein  into  a 

glass  cylinder  which  is  not  too  wide  and  which  has  been  cooled,  and  let  it 
stand  at  0”  C.,  the  blood  may  be  kept  fluid  for  several  days.  An  upper, 

‘ amber-yellow  layer  of  plasma  gradually  separates  from  a lower,  red  layer 
composed  of  blood-corpuscles  with  only  a little  plasma.  Between  these  we 
observe  a whitish-gray  layer,  which  consists  of  white  blood-corpuscles. 

The  plasma  thus  obtained  and  filtered  is  a clear  amber-yellow  alkaline 
liquid  which  remains  fluid  for  some  time  when  kept  at  0°  C.,  but  soon 
coagulates  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

The  coagulation  of  the  blood  may  be  prevented  in  other  ways.  After 
the  injection  of  peptone  or,  more  correctly,  albumose  solutions  into  the 
blood  (in  the  living  dog),  the  blood  does  not  coagulate  on  leaving  the  veins 
(Fano,  Schmidt-Mueiiei.m  ^).  The  plasma  obtained  from  such  blood  by 

' See  Lalsclienberger,  Wien.  Silzungsber.,  Bd.  lOo. 

’ Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  Biol.,  Tome  49. 

* Fano,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1881;  Scbmidt-Mulheim,  ibid.,  1880. 
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means  of  centrifugal  force  is  called  '' jMptoue-ijlasma.''  According  to 
AiiTHUS  and  IIuher’  the  caseoses  and  gelatoses  act  similar  to  fibrin  albu- 
moses  in  dogs.  The  coagulation  of  the  blood  of  warm-blooded  animals  is 
l^revented  by  the  injection  of  an  effusion  of  the  mouth  of  the  officinal  leech 
into  the  blood-current  (IIaycraft ').  If  we  allow  the  blood  to  flow 
directly,  while  we  stir  it,  into  a neutral  salt  solution — best  a saturated 
magnesium-sulphate  solution  (1  vol.  salt  solution  and  3 vols.  blood) — we 
obtain  a mixture  of  blood  and  salt  which  remains  uncoagulated  for  several 
days.  The  blood-corpuscles  which,  because  of  their  adhesiveness  and 
elasticity,  would  otherwise  pass  easily  through  the  pores  of  the  filter-paper 
are  made  solid  and  stiff  by  the  salt,  so  that  they  may  be  easily  filtered. 
The  plasma  thus  obtained,  which  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously,  is  called 
“ salt-plasma." 

An  especially  good  method  of  presenting  coagulation  of  blood  consists 
in  drawing  the  blood  into  a dilute  solution  of  potassium  oxalate,  so  that  the 
mixture  contains  0.1'^  oxalate  (Arthus  and  Ihv(JEs’).  The  soluble  calcium 
salts  of  the  blood  are  precipitated  by  the  oxalate,  and  hence  the  blood  loses 
its  coagulability.  On  the  other  hand  IIorxe  ■* *  found  that  chlorides  of 
calcium,  barium,  and  strontium,  when  present  in  large  amounts  (”-^-3^^)  may 
prevent  coagulation  for  several  days. 

On  coagulation  there  separates  in  the  previously  fluid  blood  an  insoluble 
or  a very  difficultly  soluble  albuminous  substance,  When  this  sepa- 

ration takes  place  without  stirring,  the  blood  coagulates  to  a solid  mass 
which,  when  carefully  severed  from  the  sides  of  the  vessel,  contracts,  and  a 
clear,  generally  yellow-colored  liquid,  the  Mood-ser-nm,  exudes.  The  solid 
coagulum  which  encloses  the  blood-corpuscles  is  called  the  blood-clot 
(placenta  sanguinis).  If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin 
separates  in  elastic  threads  or  fibrous  masses,  and  the  defibrinated  blood 
which  separates  is  sometimes  called  cruor^^  and  consists  of  blood-corpuscles 
and  blood-serum.  Defibrinated  blood  consists  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
serum,  while  uncoagulated  blood  consists  of  blood -corpuscles  and  blood- 
plasma.  The  essential  chemical  difference  between  blood-serum  and  blood- 
plasma  is  that  the  blood-serum  does  not  contain  even  traces  of  the 
mother-substance  of  fibrin,  the  fibrinogen,  which  exists  in  the  blood-plasma. 


' Arch,  (le  pliysiol.  (5),  8. 

’ Proc.  pliysiol.  Soc.  1884,  p.  13,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pharni.  18. 

^ Archives  de  Physiol.  (5),  2 and  Compt.  rend.  112. 

■*  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 

* The  name  critor  is  used  in  different  senses.  We  sometimes  understand  thereby 
only  the  blood  when  coagulated  to  a red  solid  mass,  in  other  cases  the  blood-clot  after 
the  separation  of  the  serum,  and  lastly  the  sediment  consisting  of  red  blood-corpuscles 
which  is  obtained  from  defibrinated  blood  by  means  of  centrifugal  force  or  by  letting  it 
stand. 
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and  the  serum  is  proportionally  richer  in  another  body,  the  fibrin  ferment 
(see  page  127). 

1.  Blood-plasma  and  Blood-soriim. 

The  Blood-plasma. 

In  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  a chemical  transformation  takes  place  in 
the  plasma.  A part  of  the  ])roteids  separates  as  insoluble  fibrin.  The 
albuminous  bodies  of  the  plasma  must  therefore  be  first  described.  They 
are,  as  far  as  we  known  at  present,  fbrinogen,  serglobulin,  and  seralbumin. 

Fibrinogen  occurs  in  blood-jfiasma,  chyle,  lymph,  and  in  certain  transu- 
dations  and  exudations.'  It  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins,  but 
differs  from  other  globulins  as  follows:  In  a moist  condition  it  forms  Avhite 
flakes  which  are  soluble  in  dilute  common-salt  solutions,  and  which  easily 
conglomerate  into  tough,  elastic  masses  or  lumps.  The  solution  in  NaCl 
of  5-10^  coagulates  on  heating  to  -j-  52-55"  C.,  and  the  faintly  alkaline 
or  nearly  neutral  weak  salt  solution  coagulates  at  -|-  5G°  C.,  or  at  exact!}' 
the  same  temperature  at  which  the  blood-plasma  coagulates.  Fibrinogen 
solutions  are  precipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated  common-salt 
solution,  and  are  completely  precipitated  by  adding  an  excess  of  NaCl  in 
substance  (thus  differing  from  serglobulin).  A salt-free  solution  of 
fibrinogen  in  as  little  alkali  as  possible  gives  with  CaCl,,  a precipitate  con- 
taining calcium  and  soon  becoming  insoluble.  In  the  presence  of  XaCl  or 
by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  CaCl,  the  precipitate  does  not  appear. It 
differs  from  myosin  of  the  muscles,  which  coagulates  at  about  the  same 
temperature,  and  from  other  albuminous  bodies,  in  the  property  of  being 
converted  into  fibrin  under  certain  conditions.  Fibrinogen  has  a strong 
decomposing  action  on  hydrogen  peroxide.  It  is  quickly  made  insoluble  by 
precipitation  with  water  or  with  dilute  acids. ^ Its  specific  rotation  is 
n(D)  = — 52.5°  according  to  Mittelbach.'' 

Fibrinogen  may  be  easily  separated  from  the  salt-plasma  or  oxalate 
plasma  by  precipitation  with  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated  NaCl  solution. 
For  further  purification  the  precipitate  is  pressed,  redissolved  in  an  8^  salt 
solution,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  a saturated-salt  solution  as  above,  and 
after  precipitating  in  this  way  three  times,  the  precipitate  at  last  obtained 
is  pressed  between  filter-paper  and  finely  divided  in  water.  The  fibrinogen 
dissolves  with  the  aid  of  the  small  amount  of  NaCl  contained  in  itself,  and 

' The  (luestion  as  to  the  occurrence  of  other  fibrinogens  (Wooldkidge)  will  be 
spoken  of  in  connection  with  the  complete  discussion  of  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 
(See  further  on.) 

^ See  Haramarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Cramer,  ihicl.,  Bd.  23. 

^ In  regard  to  fibrinogen  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  author’s  investigations.  Pfiii- 
ger’s  Archiv.,  Bdd.  19  and  22. 

■*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 
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the  solution  may  be  made  salt-free  by  dialysis  with  very  faintly  alkaline 
water.  Fibrinogen  may  also,  according  to  Ueye,'  be  2>repared  by  frac- 
tionally precipitating  the  plasma  with  a saturated  solution  of  ammouium 
sulphate.  We  have  no  investigations  as  regards  the  purity  of  the  fibrinogen 
so  prepared.  From  transudations  we  ordinarily  obtain  a fibrinogen  which 
is  strongly  coutaminated  with  lecithin  and  which  can  hardly  be  purified 
Avithout  decomposing.  I’he  methods  for  the  detection  and  (piantitative 
estimation  of  fibrinogen  in  a liquid  used  to  be  based  on  its  jiroperty  of 
yielding  fibrin  on  the  addition  of  a little  blood,  of  serum,  or  of  fibrin 
ferment.  Keye  has  suggested  the  fractional  precipitation  with  ammonium 
snljihate  as  a quantitative  method,  llie  value  of  this  method  has  not  been 
sufficiently  tested. 

The  fibrinogen  stands  in  close  relation  to  its  transformation-jiroduct,  the 
fibrin. 

Fibrin  is  the  name  of  that  proteid  body  which  sejwates  on  the  so-called 
spontaneous  coagulation  of  blood,  lymph,  and  transudation,  as  also  in  the 
coagulation  of  a fibrinogen  solution  after  the  addition  of  serum  or  fibrin 
ferment  (see  below). 

If  the  blood  is  beaten  during  coagulation,  the  fibrin  separates  in  elastic, 
fibrous  masses.  The  fibrin  of  the  blood-clot  may  be  beaten  to  small,  less 
elastic,  and  not  particularly  fibrous  lumps,  d'he  typical,  fibrous,  and  elastic 
white  fibrin,  after  Avashing,  stands  in  regard  to  its  solubility  close  to  the 
coagulated  j)roteids.  It  is  insoluble  in  Avater,  alcohol,  or  ether.  It  exjjands 
in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1 j).  m.,  as  also  in  caustic  potash  or  soda  of  1 j).  m., 
to  a gelatinous  mass,  Avhich  dissolves  at  the  ordinary  ternjAeratnre  only  after 
several  days,  but  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  it  dissolves  more  readih’’ 
but  still  slowlv.  Fibrin  mav  be  dissolved  by  dilute  salt  solutions  after  a 
long  time  at  the  ordinary  temperature  or  much  more  readily  at  40°  C.,  aiid 
this  solution  takes  place,  according  to  Artjius  and  Huber  and  also 
Dastre,* *  Avithout  the  aid  of  micro-organisms.  According  to  Green  and 
Dastre*  two  globulins  are  formed  in  this  solution  of  fibrin.  Fibrin  decom- 
poses hydrogen  peroxide,  but  this  property  is  destroyed  by  heating  or  by  the 
action  of  alcohol. 

What  has  been  said  of  the  solubility  of  fibrin  relates  only  to  the  typical 
fibrin  obtained  from  the  arterial  blood  of  mammals  or  man  by  Avhipping  and 
Avashing  first  with  water  and  Avith  common-salt  solution,  and  then  with 
Avater  again.  The  blood  of  various  kinds  of  animals  yields  fibrin  with 
someAvhat  different  properties,  and  according  to  Fermi  * pig-fibrin  dissolves 
much  more  readily  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  5 p.  m.  than  ox-fibrin.  Fibrins 

* W.  Reye,  Ueber  Nachweis  und  Bestimmuug  des  Fibrinogens,  Inaug.-Diss.,  Strass- 
burg,  1898. 

* Arthur  and  Huber,  Arch,  de  physiol.  (5),  Tome  5 ; Dastre,  ihid.  (5),  Tome  7. 

® Green,  Journ.  of  Physiol.  Vol.  8;  Dastre,  1.  c. 

■*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 
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of  varying  purity  or  originatiug  from  blood  from  different  parts  of  the  body 
have  unlike  solnbilities. 

The  fibrin  obtained  by  beating  the  blood  and  purified  as  above  described 
is  always  contaminated  by  enclosed  blood-corpuscles  or  remains  thereof,  and 
also  by  lymphoid  cells.  It  can  only  be  obtained  pure  from  filtered  plasma 
or  filtered  transudations.  For  the  pure  preparation,  as  well  as  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin,  the  spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  is  at 
once,  or  the  non-spontaneously  coagulating  liquid  only  after  tlie  addition  of 
blood -serum  or  fibrin  ferment,  thoroughly  beaten  with  a.  whalebone,  and 
the  separated  coagulum  is  washed  first  in  water,  and  then  with  a 5% 
common-salt  solution,  and  again  with  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with 
alcohol  and  ether.  If  the  fibrin  is  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with  the 
blood  from  which  it  was  formed  for  some  time,  it  partly  dissolves 
(fibrinolysis — 1)astre‘).  This  fibrinolysis  must  be  i)revented  in  the  exact 
quantitative  estimation  of  fibrin  (Dastrk). 

A pure  fibrinogen  solution  may  be  kept  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
until  putrefaction  begins  without  showing  a trace  of  fibrin  coagulation. 
But  if  to  this  solution  we  add  a water-washed  fibrin-clot  or  a little  blood- 
serum,  it  immediately  coagulates  and  may  yield  perfectly  typical  fibrin. 
The  transformation  of  the  fibrinogen  into  fibrin  requires  the  presence  of 
another  body  contained  in  the  blood-clot  and  in  the  serum.  This  body, 
whose  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  was  first  observed  by 
Buchanan,’  was  later  rediscovered  by  Alexander  Schmidt’  and  desig- 
nated fibrin- ferment  ” or  thrombin.  The  nature  of  this  enzymotic  body 
has  not  been  ascertained.  Although  many  investigators,  especially  English, 
consider  fibrin-ferment  as  a globulin,  still  more  recent  experiments  of 
Pekelharing,*  and  others  show  that  it  is  a uucleoproteid.  Fibrin  ferment 
is  produced,  according  to  Pekelharing,  by  the  influence  of  soluble 
calcium  salts  on  a preformed  zymogen  existing  in  the  non-coagulated 
plasma.  Schmidt  admits  of  the  presence  of  such  a mother-substance  of  the 
fibrin  ferment  in  the  blood  and  calls  it  'prothrombin.  The  prothrombin  as 
well  as  the  thrombin  is  less  soluble  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  than  the 
globulins,  and  yields  a nuclein  or  a pseudonuclein  on  peptic  digestion. 
Thrombin  corresponds  to  other  enzymes  in  that  the  very  smallest  amount 
of  it  produces  an  action  and  its  solution  becomes  inactive  on  heating.  It  is 
most  active  at  about  40""  C.  Prothrombin,  according  to  Pekelharing,  is 


• Archives  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  and  6. 

’ London  Med.  Gazette,  1845,  p.  617.  Cit.  by  Gamgee,  .Journal  of  Physiol.,  1879. 

® Pflilger’s  Archiv,  Bd.  6 ; also  zur  Blutlehre,  1892,  and  Weitere  Beitrilge  zur  Blut- 
lehre,  1895. 

^ Pekelharing,  Verhaudel.  d.  kon.  Akad.  d.  Wetensch.  te  Amsterdam,  1892,  Deel  1 ; 
ibid.,  1895,  and  Centralbl.  f.  physiol.,  Bd.  9;  Wright,  Proc.  Roy.  Irish  Acad.  (3), 
Vol.  2,  The  Lancet,  1892,  and  On  Wooldridge’s  Method,  etc.,  British  Med.  Journal,  1891. 
Lilienfeld,  Haematol.  Untersuch.,  Du  Boi.s-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1892  ; Ueber  Lenkocyten 
und  Blutgeriunung,  ibid.  ; Halliburton  and  Brodie,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  17,  18. 
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destroyed  at  about  + 65°  C.,  while  the  thrombin  is  destroyed  at  about  the 
same  or  sometimes  at  a little  higher  temperature,  70-75°  C. 

The  isolation  of  the  fibrin-ferment  has  been  tried  in  several  ways. 
Ordinarily  it  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method  proposed  hy  Alp:x. 
Schmidt.'  Precipitate  the  serum  or  defibrinated  blood  with  15-20  vols.  of 
alcohol  and  allow  it  to  stand  a few  months.  The  precipitate  is  then  filtered 
and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid.  The  ferment  may  be  extracted  from  the 
dried  powder  by  means  of  water.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
the  AUTHOii  and  by  Pekelhauing." 

The  preparation  of  a thrombin  solution,  as  free  as  possible  from  lime, 
may  be  done  by  removing  the  lime  salts  from  the  serum  by  means  of  oxalate 
and  precipitating  the  serum  with  alcohol  and  allowing  it  to  stand  under 
alcohol  for  several  months.  The  dried  powder  is  rubbed  with  water  and 
freed  from  soluble  salts  by  repeated  lixiviation  with  water  and  the  use  of 
centrifugal  force.  Then  allow  each  gramme  of  powder  to  stand  some  time 
with  100-150  c.c.  water,  filter  and  in  this  way  obtain  a solution  which  con- 
tains only  about  O.B-0.4  p.  m.  solids  and  about  0.0007  p.  m.  CaO.  (Author.) 

If  a fibrinogen  solution  containing  salt,  as  above  prepared,  is  treated 
with  a solution  of  “ fibrin-ferment,”  it  coagulates  at  the  ordinary  tempera- 
ture more  or  less  quickly  and  yields  a typical  fibrin.  Besides  the  fibrin- 
ferment  the  presence  of  neutral  salts  is  necessary,  for  without  them  Alex. 
Schmidt  has  shown  the  fibrin  coagulation  does  not  take  place.  The 
])resence  of  soluble  calcium  salts  is  not,  as  generally  admitted  with  Arthus, 
a positive  condition  for  the  formation  of  fibrin,  because  as  shown  by  Alex. 
Schmidt,  Pekelharixg,  and  the  author,’  thrombin  can  transform 
fibrinogen  into  typical  fibrin  in  the  absence  of  lime  salts  precipitable  by 
oxalate.  The  quantity  of  fibrin  obtained  on  coagulation  is  alw^ays  smaller 
than  the  amount  of  fibrinogen  from  which  the  fibrin  is  derived,  and  we 
always  find  a small  amount  of  protein  substance  in  the  solution.  It  is 
therefore  not  improbable  that  the  fibrin  coagulation,  in  accordance  with  the 
views  first  proposed  by  Dexis,  is  a cleavage  process  in  which  the  soluble 
fibrinogen  is  split  into  an  insoluble  albuminous  body,  the  fibrin,  which 
forms  the  chief  mass,  and  a soluble  protein  substance  w^hich  is  only  formed 
in  small  amounts.  We  find  a globulin-like  substance  vdiicli  coagulates  at 
about  -f  64°  C.  in  blood-serum  as  well  as  in  the  serum  from  coagulated 
fibrinogen  solutions.  This  substance  is  called  fibrin-glohulin  by  the 
author.  The  question  whether  this  substance  exists  in  the  fibrinogen 
solution  as  contamination  or  is  formed  as  a true  cleavage  product  has  not 
been  positively  decided. 

We  have  also  other  views  in  regard  to  the  processes  of  coagulation  in  the 


’ Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

* Hammarsten,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  18,  Pekelliaring,  1.  c. 

* See  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  which  also  dies  the  works 
of  Schmidt  aud  Pekelliaring. 
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formation  of  fibrin  which  are  even  less  positively  f on  ruled.  The  fact  that 
the  soluble  lime  salts  are  not  necessary  for  tlie  transformation  of  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin  is  not  in  contradiction  to  the  other  fact  that  they  must  be  present 
in  the  coagulation  of  blood  or  plasma.  This  apparent  contradiction  may 
be  ex})lained,  as  shown  later,  by  the  special  condition  of  the  plood-plasma, 
and  we  must  not  overlook  tlie  fact  that  the  coagulation  of  tlie  blood  is  a 
much  more  comjilicated  process  than  the  coagulation  of  a fibrinogen  solu- 
tion, inasmuch  as  the  first  involves  other  important  questions,  as,  for 
instance,  the  reason  for  the  blood  remaining  lluid  in  the  body,  the  origin  of 
'the  fibrin-ferment,  and  the  importance  of  the  form-elements  in  the  coagu- 
lation, etc.  A fuller  discussion  of  the  various  hypotheses  and  theories 
concerning  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  must  therefore  be  given  later. 

Serglobulin,  also  c,dX\Q(X  par (ujlohulin  (Kijivisv.),  Jihrinoplastic  substance 
(Alkx.  Schmidt),  serani-casein  (Panum’),  occurs  in  the  plasma,  serum, 

I vmph,  transudations  and  exudations,  in  the  white  and  red  corpuscles,  and 
probably  in  many  animal  tissues  and  form-elements,  though  in  small  quan- 
tities, It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  in  many  diseases. 

Serglobulin  is  without  doubt  not  an  individual  substance,  but  consists 
of  a mixture  of  two  or  more  protein  bodies  which  cannot  be  completely  and 
positively  separated  from  each  other.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
statements  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  serglobulins  is  naturally  some- 
what uncertain.  According  to  our  present  knowledge  it  has  the  following 
properties: 

Serglobulin  has  the  general  properties  of  the  globulins.  In  a moist  con- 
dition it  forms  a snow-white  flaky  mass  neither  tough  nor  elastic.  The 
essential  differences  between  serglobulin  and  fibrinogen  are  the  following: 
Serglobulin  solutions  are  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  adding  NaCl  to 
saturation,  and  not  precipitated  at  all  by  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated 
common-salt  solution.  The  coagulation  temperature  is,  with  5-10,^  UaCl 
in  solution,  7.5°  C,  It  is  completely  precipitated  by  MgSO^  in  substance 
added  to  saturation,  as  also  by  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate.  The  specific  rotatory  power,  according  to 
FREDEurcQ,’  for  serglobulin  (from  ox-blood)  solutions  containing  salt  is 
a(D)  = - 47.8°, 

According  to  K.  Morneii  serglobulin  yields  a reducing  substance  on 
boiling  with  a dilute  acid.  The  ([uestion  whether  the  substance  we  have 
heretofore  called  serglobulin  is  a glycoproteid  or  whether  it  is  a mixture  of 
globulin  with  a glycoproteid  has  not  been  positively  decided  up  to  the 


' Klihue,  Lelirbuch  d.  pliysiol.  Clieiu.  Leipzig,  1866-68  ; — Al.  Schmidt,  Arch.  f. 
Anat.  II.  Physiol.,  1861-62;  Pannm,  Virchow’s  Arrh.,  Bdd.  R u.  4. 

Bull.  Aciul.  Boy.  de  Belg  (2),  60.  In  regard  to  paraglohuliu,  see  Hammarsteu, 
Pliuger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  17  u.  18. 
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l)resent  time.  According  to  Zaketti  blood-serum  contains  a glycopro- 
teid,’ 

E.  Faust*  has  isolated  a body,  which  he  calls  glutolin,  from  the  mixture  of  globulins 
which  is  separated  on  half  saturating  hoise-serum  witli  ammonium  sulphate.  He  con- 
siders this  body  as  an  intermediate  step  between  the  glutin  substances  and  the  true  pro- 
teids.  The  connection  between  this  body  and  the  glutin  group  follows  from  the  fact 
that  glycocol  is  found  among  the  cleavage  products  of  tliis  substance.  It  differs  from 
globulin  in  being  insoluble  in  neutral  salt  solutions  of  any  concentration;  it  dissolves  in 
dilute  alkali  or  ammonia,  but  is  ]mecipitated  on  the  addition  of  acid.  The  analyses  have 
given  the  following  results  : C 51.20  ; II  7.24  ; N 17.42  ; S 0.64;i^.  Glutolin  does  not  con- 
tain any  sulphur  which  blackens  lead. 

Serglobiilin  may  be  easily  separated  as  a fine  fiocculent  jJrecipitate  from 
blood-sernm  by  neutralizing  or  making  faintly  acid  wdth  acetic  acid  and 
then  diluting  with  10-20  vols.  of  'water,  b^or  further  purification  this 
precipitate  is  dissolved  in  dilute  common-salt  solutioti,  or  in  water  by  the 
aid  of  the  smallest  possible  amount'  of  alkali,  and  then  reprecipitated  by 
diluting  with  water  or  by  the  addition  of  a little  acetic  acid.  The 
serglobulin  may  also  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  means  of  magnesium 
or  ammonium  sulphate;  in  these  cases  it  is  difficult  to  completely  remove 
the  salt  by  dialysis.  The  serglobulin  from  blood-sernm  is  always  contami- 
nated by  lecitliin  and  thrombin.  A serglobulin  free  from  thrombin  may  be 
prepared  from  ferment-free  transudations,  as  sometimes  from  hydrocele 
fluids,  and  this  shows  that  serglobulin  and  thrombin  are  different  bodies. 
For  the  detection  and  the  quantitative  estimation  of  serglobulin  we  may  use 
the  precipitation  by  magnesium  sulphate  added  to  saturation  (IIammarstex), 
or  by  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated  nentral  ammonium  sulphate  solution 
(IIOFMEISTER  and  Kauder  and  Pohl).^  In  the  quantitative  estimation 
the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a weighed  filter,  washed  with  the  salt  solution 
employed,  dried  "ivith  the  filter  at  about  115°  C.,  then  washed  with  boiling- 
hot  water,  so  as  to  completely  remove  the  salt,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  dried,  weighed  and  burnt  to  determine  tbe  ash. 

Seralbumin  is  found  in  large  quantities  in  blood-serum,  blood-plasma, 
lymph,  transudations,  and  exudations.  Probably  it  also  occurs  in  other 
animal  liquids  and  tissues.  The  proteids  which  pass  into  the  urine  under 
pathological  conditions  consist  largely  of  seralbumin. 

In  the  dry  state  seralbumin  forms  a transparent,  gummy,  brittle,  hygro- 
scopic mass,  or  a white  powder  which  may  be  heated  to  100°  C.  witliout 
decomposing.  Its  solution  in  water  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for 
proteids;  the  specific  rotatory  power,  as  well  as  the  coagulation  temperature, 
has  been  found  to  vary,  which  is  due  in  the  first  place  to  the  fact  that 
what  used  to  be  considered  as  seralbumin  was  a mixture  of  several  albumins. 
Attention  was  first  called  to  this  fact  by  Halliburton,  who  calls  the  three 
seralbumins  coagulating  at  different  temperatures  serin.  Gurber  has 
also  found  three  different  serins  in  horse-blood  serum,  of  which  two  are 

’ Morner,  Ceiilralbl.  f.  Pliysiol.,  Bd.  7 ; Zanetti,  Cheni.  Centralbl.,  1898,  S.  624. 

’ Arcli.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pliarni.,  Bd.  41. 

=>  Ilammar-sten,  1.  c. ; Hofmeister,  Kauder,  and  Pold,  Areb.  f.  rxi\  Path.  u.  Pliarm., 
Bd  30. 
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crystalline  and  the  third  anior])hous.  ^Mk^tiel  ' found  that  the  coagulation 
temperature  for  the  crystalline  serin  in  dialyzed  salt-free  solution  was 
51-54°  C. ; it  rose  with  the  quantity  of  salt  present.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  was  o'(D)  = ~ 61°.  The  elementary  composition  was  nearly  tlie 
same  as  that  of  the  mixture  of  albumins  found  by  the  author  in  liorse-blood 
serum  (see  page  132).  One  of  the  serins  crystallizes  in  hexagonal  prisms, 
the  other  in  long  needles.  The  coagulation  of  the  mixture  of  albumins 
from  serum  generally  takes  place  at  70-85°  C.,  but  is  esentially  dependent 
upon  the  reaction  and  the  amount  of  salt  present.  The  specific  rotatory 
power  of  this  mixture  is  n(l))  = — 62.6-64.6°.  Up  to  the  2)resent  time 
no  seralbumin  solution  has  been  prepared  free  from  mineral  bodies.  A 
solution  as  free  from  salts  as  possible  does  not  coagulate  either  on  boiling 
or  on  the  addition  of  alcohol.  On  the  addition  of  a little  common  salt  it 
coagulates  in  both  cases. ^ 

Seralbumin  differs  from  the  aUmmin  of  the  white  of  the  hen’s  egg  in 
the  following  particulars:  it  is  more  he vogy rate;  the  precipitate  formed  by 
hydrochloric  acid  easily  dissolves  in  an  excess  of  the  acid;  is  rendered  less 
insoluble  by  alcohol;  and  lastly  it  acts  differently  inside  of  the  organism. 
If  egg-albumin  is  introduced  into  the  blood  circulation  it  passes  into  the 
urine,  while  seralbumin  does  not  in  the  same  animal  of  the  same  family/ 

In  preparing  seralbumin,  first  remove  the  globulins  according  to 
doHAXSSON,  by  .saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate  at  about  30°  C.,  and 
filtering  at  the  same  temperature.  The  cooled  filtrate  is  separated  from  the 
crystallized  salt  and  is  treated  with  acetic  acid  so  that  it  contains  about  1,^, 
The  precipitate  formed  is  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water  with  the 
addition  of  alkali  to  neutral  reaction,  and  the  solution  freed  from  salt  by 
dialysis.  The  mixture  of  albumins  may  be  obtained  in  a solid  form  from 
the  dialyzed  solution  by  either  evaporating  the  solution  at  a gentle  tempera- 
ture or  by  precipitating  with  alcohol,  Avhich  must  be  quickly  removed. 
Starke  ■'  has  suggested  another  method,  which  is  also  to  be  recommended. 
The  crystalline  seralbumin  may  be  prepared  from  serum,  freed  from  globulin 
by  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addition  of  more  salt 
until  a cloudiness  occurs  and  then  proceeding  according  to  the  suggestion 
of  (rURBER  and  Michel.  By  acidification  with  acetic  acid  the  crystalliza- 
tion may  be  considerably  enhanced  (Hoi'kins  and  Binkus '’).  According 


' Hivllibiirlon,  .Jouni.  of  Pliysiol.,  Vols.  5 and  G;  Giirber,  Sitzuugsber.  d.  pb3'^s.- 
ined.  Gesellscli.  zu  WUrzbnrg,  1894;  A.  iVIicliel,  Verbandl.  d.  plij's.-med.  Gesellscli.  y.ii 
Wurzburg,  Bd.  29,  No.  3. 

“ In  regard  to  tbe  relationship  of  neutral  salts  to  heat  coagulation,  see  .1.  Starke, 
Sitzuugsber.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph,  u.  Physiol,  in  Munchen,  1897. 

- See  O.  Weiss,  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  65  u.  08. 

^ .Tohansson,  Zeiischr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ; K.  Starke,  Maly’s  .Tahresber., 
Bd.  11. 

‘ .lourn.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 
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to  Krihoer'  crystalline  seralbumin  may  be  obtained  from  horse-serum, 
wbicli  has  been  freed  from  globulins  by  ammonium  sulphate,  by  the  addi- 
tion of  dilute  sulpliuric  aci(l  (-^  normal)  until  a slight  opalescence  occurs. 
In  the  detection  and  ([uantitative  estimation  of  seralbumin,  the  filtrate  from 
the  globulins  which  have  been  removed  by  magnesium  sulphate  is  heated  to 
boiling,  after  the  addition  of  a little  acetic  acid  if  necessary.  The  simplest 
w’av  is  to  consider  the  difference  between  the  total  proteids  and  the 
globulins  as  seralbumin. 

Suimuary  of  the  elementary  composition  of  the  above  mentioned  and  described  albn- 


ininons  bodies: 

C II  N S O 

Fibrinotren 53.9o  <3  90  1(3.66  1.25  22.26  ( Hammarsten) 

Fibrin  T 52.68  6.83  16.91  1.10  22.48 

Fibrin-glnbnlin 52.70  6.98  16.06  ....  “ 

Serglobnlin  52.71  7.01  15.85  1.11  23.32 

Seralhnmin  (1) 53.06  6.85  16.04  1.80  22.25 

Seralbumin  (2) 52.25  6.65  15.88  2.25  22.97 


The  seralbmnin  (2)  came  from  a human  exudation,  and  the  other  bodies  from  horse’s 
blood.  The  fibrin  was  prepared  from  a filtered  common-salt  plasma. 

The  Blood-serum. 

As  above  stated,  the  blood-serum  is  the  clear  liquid  which  is  pressed  out 
by  the  contraction  of  the  blood-clot.  It  differs  chiefly  from  the  plasma  in 
the  absence  of  fibrinogen  and  an  abundance  of  fibrin-fonnent.  Considered 
qualitatively  the  blood-serum  contains  the  same  chief  constituents  as  the 
blood-plasma. 

Blood-serum  is  a sticky  liquid  which  is  more  alkaline  than  the  plasma. 
The  specific  gravity  in  man  is  1.027  to  1.032,  average  1.028.  The  color  is 
strongly  or  faintly  yellow;  in  human  blood-serum  it  is  pale  yellow  with  a 
shade  towards  green,  and  in  horses  it  is  often  amber-yellow.  The  serum  is 
ordinarily  clear;  after  a meal  it  may  be  opalescent,  cloudy,  or  milky  white, 
according  to  the  amount  of  fat  contained  in  the  food. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies,  the  following  constituents  are  found 
in  tlie  blood-plasma  or  blood-serum: 

Fat  occurs  from  1-7  p.  m.  in  fasting  animals.  After  jiartaking  of  food 
the  amount  is  increased  to  a great  extent.  We  also  find  soaj)s,  cliolesterin, 
and  Iccithi^i.  Cliolesterin  occurs,  according  to  ITusthle,’'  at  least  in  part  as 
fatty  acid  esters  {scrotin  according  to  Boudet). 

Sugar  seems  to  be  a physiological  constituent  of  the  plasma.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Areles,  Ewald,  Kuez,  y.  Merino,  Seegen, 
and  Miura,’  the  sugar  found  in  the  plasma  is  glucose.  Otto  found  in  the 

' Ueber  die  Darstollung  ki-ystallinischer,  tliierischer  Eiweis.sstoHe.  Inang.-Diss. 
Stra.«.«bnrg,  1899. 

* Zeit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21,  wliere  Boudet  is  also  cited. 

“ V.  Merin",  Dn  Bois-Reymond’s  Archiv,  1877,  S.  379.  This  article  contains  miiner- 
ons  references  ; S<  egrn,  Pfiiiger’s  Arch..  Bd.  40;  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 
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plasma,  besides  glucose,  another  reducing,  non-fernientable  substance. 
According  to  .Iacohsen  and  IIexriques  ‘ this  substance  is  soluble  in  ether 
I and  is  related  to  jecorin,  Bing  " lias  closely  studied  this  non-fernientable, 
reducing  substance  of  the  blood  and  considers  it  as  a combination  of  sugar 
with  lecithin,  and  he  has  shown  that  a mixture  of  lecithin  and  sugar  is 
I'  soluble  in  ether  and  that  it  is  precipitable  by  alcohol  like  jecorin.  Accord- 
ing to  this  investigator  jecorin  is  also  a combination  of  lecithin  with  glucose. 
» Blood-plasma  as  well  as  lymph  contains,  according  to  BomiANN,  Bial 

* and  IIamburgeh,^  diastase,  which  converts  starch  and  glycogen  into 
maltose  or  isoinaltose  and  a cleavage  enzyme,  gtumse  or  maltase,  which 
converts  maltose  into  glucose. 

Bernard* *  has  shown  that  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  diminishes 
I more  or  less  rapidly  on  leaving  the  veins.  Lepine,  associated  with  Barral, 
has  specially  studied  this  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  and  calls  it 
glycolysis.  Lepine  and  Barral,  as  well  as  Artiius,  have  shown  that  this 
; % glycolysis  takes  place  in  the  complete  absence  of  micro-organisms.  It  seems 

* to  be  due  to  a soluble  glycolytic  enzyme  whose  activity  is  destroyed  by  heat- 

* ing  to  -{-  54°  C.  This  enzyme  is  derived,  according  to  the  above  investiga- 
' tors,  from  the  leucocytes  and  is,  according  to  Lepine,  delivered  from  the 

pancreas  to  the  blood.  According  to  Lepine  it  is  formed  by  a transforma- 
, tion  of  the  diastase,  but  this  is  not  so  according  to  IN’^asse  and  Framm  and 
< Paderi.^  The  glycolysis  is,  according  to  Nasse,  Boiimann  and  Spjtzer,' 

. an  oxidation  which  is  produced,  according  to  the  two  last-mentioned 
A investigators,  by  an  oxidation  ferment.  It  is  surely  not  connected  with  the 
J survival  of  the  cells,  but  Avhether  it  is  a vital  or  a post-mortem  process  is  not 
> decided.’  In  the  glycolysis  produced  by  a watery  extract  of  the  liver  Geza 
, Koivesy  " found  that  the  freezing-point  of  the  liquid  was  lowered  or  a 


' ‘ Olto,  Pflligcr’s  Arcli.,  35  (a  good  review  of  the  older  literature  on  sugar  in  the  blood), 

4 Jacobsen,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  G,  S.  3G8;  licnriques,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
i Bd.  23. 

I * Undersogelser  over  reducerende  Sublanser  i Blodet.  Kobenhaven,  1899. 

/ ® Rbhmann  ; Rbhmann  and  Haniburger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chein.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  25 

^ and  27;  Pflilgor’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  52  and  GO  ; Bial,  Ueher  das  diast.  Perm.,  etc.  Inaug.- 
; Diss.  Breslau,  1892  (older  literature).  See  also  Pfiiiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  52,  54,  and  55. 

^ * Lemons  sur  le  diab^te.  Paris,  1877. 

\ ‘ In  regard  to  the  numerous  memoirs  of  Lepine  and  Lepine  et  Barral,  see  Lyon  medi- 

• cal,  Tomes  62  and  63;  Compt.  rendus.  Tomes  110,  112,  113,  and  120;  Lepine,  Le  ferment 
glycolytique  et  la  pathogenic  du  diabete  (Paris,  1891;,  and  lievue  analyiique  el  critiques 
(ies  travaux,  etc  , in  Arch  de  med.  exper.  (Paris,  1892);  Revue  de  medecine,  1895; 
Arthus,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  3,  4;  Nasse  and  Framm,  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  63; 
Paderi,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

“ See  Chapter  1. 

’ See  Arthus,  1.  c.;  Colenbrander,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  22  ; Ryvvosch,  Centralbl.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  11,  S.  495. 

* Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 
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higher  osmotic  pressure.  This  lowering  of  the  freezing-point,  which  is 
greatest  after  passing  oxygen  through,  depends  on  the  formation  of  an 
unknown  body,  which  does  not  distil  over  and  gives  at  least  one  of  the 
acetone  reactions. 

Besides  the  mentioned  enzymes  we  have  also  in  the  serum,  according  to 
the  observations  of  llANiaox'  a Upolylic  enzyme^  which  splits  neutral  fats. 
This  property  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  another,  observed  by  Coiinstein 
and  ^liciiAELis,’  which  consists  in  transforming  the  fat  (chyle-fat),  in  the 
presence  of  oxygen,  into  an  unknown  substance,  soluble  in  water.  This 
property  is  connected  with  the  form-elements  of  the  blood. 

The  soruin  also  contuius  botiiesof  au  uokuowu  kiud  which  have  the  property  of  pre- 
venting the  action  of  certain  enzymes  such  as  renuin,  pepsin,  and  trypsin.’ 

Among  the  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood,  and  without  doubt  met 
with  in  smaller  or  greater  amounts  in  the  plasma,  are  to  be  mentioned  urea, 
uric  acid  (found  in  human  blood  by  Abeles '),  crea^m,  carhamic  acid^ 
paralactic  acid,  and  Uippuric  acid.  Under  pathological  conditions  the 
following  bodies  have  been  found:  xaidhin  bodies,  leucin,  tyrosin,  and 
biliary  constituents. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  blood-serum  are  very  little  known.  In 
equine  blood-serum  biliary  coloring  matters,  bilirubin,  besides  other  coloring 
matters,  often  occur.  The  yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  serum  seems  to 
belong  to  the  group  of  luteins,  which  are  often  called  lipochromes  or  fat- 
coloring  matters.  From  ox-serum  Krukenbekg  " Avas  able  to  isolate  with 
amyl  alcohol  a so-called  hypochrome  whose  solution  shows  two  absorption- 
bands,  of  Avhich  one  encloses  the  line  and  the  other  lies  betAA^een  i^and  G. 

Tile  mineral  bodies  in  serum  and  plasma  are  qualitatively,  but  not 
quantitatively,  the  same.  A part  of  the  calcium,  magnesium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  is  removed  on  the  coagulation  of  the  fibrin.  By  means  of 
dialysis,  the  presence  of  sodium  chloride,  which  forms  the  chief  mass  or 
GO-70^  of  the  total  mineral  bodies,  also  lime-salts,  sodium  carbonate, 
besides  traces  of  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids  and  potassium,  may  be 
directly  shown  in  the  serum.'  Traces  of  silicic  acid,  fluorine,  copper,  iron, 
manganese,  and  ammonia  are  claimed  to  have  been  found  in  the  serum.  As 
in  most  animal  fluids,  the  chlorine  and  sodium  are  in  the  blood-serum  in 
excess  of  the  phosphoric  acid  and  potassium  (the  occurrence  of  which  in  the 
serum  is  even  doubted).  The  acids  found  in  the  ash  are  not  suflficient  to 
saturate  the  bases  found,  a condition  Avhich  shows  that  a part  of  the  bases 

' Compl.  lend.  see.  biol.,  Tome  48,  and  Compt.  rend..  Tome  123. 

’ Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  65  u.  69. 

’ See  I{()den.  Maly’s  Jaliresher.,  Bd.  17  ; M.  Halm,  Beil.  klin.  Woehensebr.,  Bd.  34. 

* Wien.  med.  Jabrbueber,  1887. 

‘ Sitzungsber.  d.  .Ten.  Ge.sellscb.  f.  Med.,  1885. 

‘ See  Giirber,  Verbandl.  d.  phys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wurzburg,  Bd.  23. 
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is  combined  organic  substances,  perhaps  proteids.  This  coincides  also 
■with  the  fact  that  tlie  great  part  of  the  alkalies  does  not  exist  in  the  sernm 
as  difEnsible  alkali  componnds,  carbonate  and  phosphate,  but  as  non-diffnsible 
compound,  proteid  combination.  According  to  Ha.mburgeii  ' 37^  of  the 
alkali  of  the  serum  from  horse-blood  was  diffusible  and  G3^  non-diffiisible. 

The  gases  of  the  blood-serum,  which  consist  chiefly  of  carbon  dioxide 
witli  only  a little  nitrogen  and  oxygen,  will  be  described  when  treating  of 
the  gases  of  the  blood. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  plasma  only  a few  analyses  have 
been  made.  As  an  example  the  results  of  the  analyses  of  the  blood-jflasma 
of  the  horse  will  be  given  below.  The  analysis  No.  1 was  made  by  IIoppe- 
fSEYLER.* *  No.  2 is  the  average  of  the  results  of  three  analyses  made  by  the 
AUTHOR.  The  figures  are  given  in  1000  parts  of  the  plasma. 


No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Water 

....  908.4 

917.6 

Solids 

....  91.6 

82.4 

Total  proteids  

. ...  77.6 

69.5 

Fibrin  

....  10.1 

6.5 

Globulin  

38.4 

Seralbumin 

Fat 

....  1.2') 

24.6 

E.x tractive  substances 

....  4.0  1 

12.9 

Soluble  salts 

In-soluble  salts 

. . . . 6.4  f 

....  1.7 

Abderhaluex  has  made  complete  analyses  of  blood-serum  of  several 
domestic  mammals.  From  these  analyses  as  well  as  from  those  made  by  the 
author  of  the  serum  from  human,  horse,  and  ox-blood  it  follows  that  the 
amount  of  solids  ordinarily  varies  between  70-97  p.  m.  The  chief  mass  of 
the  solids  consists  of  proteids,  about  55-84  p.  ni.  In  hens  the  author  found 
much  lower  values,  namely,  54  p.  m.  solids  with  only  39.5  p.  m.  proteid 
and  Halliburtox  found  only  25.4  ji.  m.  proteid  in  frog’s  blood.  The 
1‘elationship  between  globulin  and  seralbumin  is,  as  shown  by  the  analyses  of 
IIammarstex,  Halliburton,  and  Kubbrecht,’  very  different  for  different 
animals,  but  may  also  vary  considerable  in  the  same  variety  of  animal.  In 
human  blood-serum  the  author  found  more  seralbumin  than  globulin,  and 
the  relationship  of  serglobulin  to  seralbumin  was  as  1 : 1.5.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  the  remaining  organic  constituents  of  the  serum  we  refer 
the  reader  to  Abderhalden’s  complete  analyses  (page  171).  St.  Bugarsky 
and  F.  Taxgl*  have  determined  the  molecular  concentration  of  the  blood- 


' In  regard  to  metliod  see  Du  Bois  Reymoiid’s  Arch.,  1898. 

’ Cit.  from  v.  Gorup-Resauez’s  Lehrbuch  der  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  p.  346. 

* Abderhaldeii,  Zeit.sclir.  f.  phy.siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25;  Hammar-steu,  Pfliiger’s  Arch., 
Bd.  IT  ; Halliburton  .Tourn.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7;  Rubbrecht,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  dc 
I’institut  de  physiolgie  de  Liege,  Tome  5,  1896. 

■*  Pfliiger's  Arch.,  Bd  72. 
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Beram  of  certain  inanimals,  and  find  that  it  lias  only  a slight  variation  in 
different  animals,  about  0J590  mol.  per  litre,  'idie}'^  also  found  that  about 
f of  all  the  dissolved  molecules  of  the  blood-serum  are  electrolytes,  or  what 
amounts  to  the  same  thing,  are  inorganic,  and  that  correspondingly  the 
osmotic  pressure  of  blood-serum  is  brought  about  chiefly  by  these  inorganic 
salts. 

'I'he  (piantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  serum  has  been  determined  by 
many  investigators.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  the  analyses  is  that  there 
exists  a rather  close  correspondence  between  human  and  animal  blood - 
serum,  and  it  is  therefore  sufficient  to  give  here  the  analysis  of  0.  Schmidt  ’ 
of  (1)  human  blood,  and  Bunge  and  Aiiderhalden’s  analyses  of  serum  of 
ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  pig,  rabbit,  dog,  and  cat.  The  results  correspond  to 
1000  parts  by  weight  of  the  serum. 


1 2 

K,0  0.387-0.401  0.226-0.270 

NaaO 4.290-4.290  4.251-4.442 

Cl 3.565-3.659  3.627-4.170 

CaO  0.155-0.155  0.110-0-131 

MgO 0.101 0,040-0.046 

Pa06  (inorg.) 0.052-0.085 


The  amount  of  XaCl  is  about  G p.  m.,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  this 
amount  of  XaCl  remains  constant,  so  that  with  food  containing  an  excess 
of  NaCl  it  is  quickly  eliminated  by  the  urine,  and  with  food  poor  in 
chlorides  the  amount  in  the  blood  first  decreases,  but  increases  after  taking 
chlorides  from  the  tissues.  The  secretion  of  chlorides  by  the  urine  is 
thereby  diminished. 

II.  The  Foi-iu-eleiiieiit8  of  the  Blood. 

The  Red  Blood-corpuscles. 

The  blood-corpuscles  are  round,  biconcave  disks  without  membrane  and 
nucleus  in  man  and  mammalia  (with  the  exception  of  the  llama,  the  camel, 
and  their  congeners).  In  the  latter  animals,  as  also  in  birds,  amphibia,  and 
fishes  (with  the  exception  of  the  cyclostoma),  the  corpuscles  have  in  general 
a nucleus,  are  biconvex  and  more  or  less  elliptical.  The  size  varies  in 
different  animals.  In  man  they  have  an  average  diameter  of  7 to  8 // 
(yu  = 0.001  mm.)  and  a maximum  thickness  of  1.9/i.  They  are  heavier 
than  the  blood-plasma  or  serum,  and  therefore  sink  in  these  liquids.  In 
the  discharged  blood  they  may  lie  sometimes  with  their  flat  surfaces 
together,  forming  a cylinder  like  a roll  of  coin.  The  reason  for  this  is 
unknown,  but  as  it  may  be  observed  in  defibrinated  blood  it  seems  probable 
that  the  formation  of  fibrin  has  nothing  to  do  5vith  it.  On  account  of  tlie 
different  buoyancy  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  defibrinated  and  not  defibri- 


’ Cit.  Hoppe-Soyler’s  Pliy.siol.  Cliem.,  1881,  S.  439. 
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iiated  blood  has  lead  Bieunacki'  to  tlie  view  that  the  hlood-corpuscles  in 
living  blood  contain  plasma  in  their  interior  and  give  this  out  on  death. 

The  iiuinher  of  red  blood-corpuscles  is  different  in  the  blood  of  various 
animals.  In  the  blood  of  man  there  are  generally  5 million  red  corpuscles 
in  1 c.mm.,  and  in  woman  4 to  -4. 5 million. 

On  diluting  the  blood  with  water  and  alternately  freezing  and  thawing 
it,  as  also  on  shaking  it  with  ether,  or  by  the  action  of  chloroform  or  bile, 
a remarkable  change  takes  ]>lace.  The  blood-coloring  7uatterfe,  which  are 
hardly  free  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  but  are,  rather,  combined  with  some 
other  substance,  are  by  this  means  set  free  and  pass  into  solution,  while  the 
remainder  of  each  blood-coi'puscle  forms  a swollen  mass.  By  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  by  -the  careful  addition  of  acids,  acid  salts,  tincture  of 
iodine,  or  certain  other  bodies,  this  residue,  rich  in  proteids,  condenses  and 
in  many  cases  the  form  of  the  blood-corpuscles  may  be  again  obtained. 
This  residue  has  been  called  the  stroma  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles. 

To  isolate  the  stromata  of  the  blood-corpuscles  they  are  washed  first  by 
diluting  the  blood  Avith  10-20  vols.  of  a 1-2^  common-salt  solution  and 
then  separating  the  mixture  by  centrifugal  force  or  by  allowing  it  to  stand 
at  a low  temperature.  This  is  repeated  a few  times  until  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  freed  from  serum.  These  purified  blood-corpuscles  are, 
according  to  Wooldhiuge,  mixed  with  5-G  vols.  of  water  and  then  a little 
ether  is  added  until  complete  solution  is  obtained.  The  leucocytes 
gradually  settle  to  the  bottom,  a movement  which  may  be  accelerated  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  liquid  which  separates  therefrom  is  very  carefully 
treated  with  a \fo  solution  of  KIISO^  until  it  is  about  as  dense  as  the  orig- 
inal blood.  The  separated  stromata  are  collected  on  a filter  and  quickly 
wished. 

Wooldridge  found  as  constituents  of  the  stroma  lecithin.,  cholesterin., 
nucleoalbumin..,  and  a ylahiilin  which,  according  to  IIallihurton,  is  prob- 
ably a nucleoproteid  which  he  calls  cell-globulin.  The  cholesterin  contained 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  is  free,  according  to  Hepner.°  The  blood-corpus- 
cles do  not  contain  fatty  acid  cholesterin  ester.  Plasma  contains  besides 
such  esters  also  free  cholesterin.  No  nuclein  substances  or  seralbumin  or 
albumoses  could  be  detected  by  Halliburton  and  Friend.  The  nucleated 
red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  bird  contain,  according  to  Plosz  and  Hoppe- 
Seyler,^  nuclein  and  an  albuminous  body  Avhich  swells  to  a slimy  mass  in  a 
10^  common-salt  solution,  and  which  seems  to  be  closely  related  to  the 
hyaline  substance  {hyaline  substance  of  Kovida)  occurring  in  the  lymph- 

' Zyitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  19  aud  23. 

’ Ptl tiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  73. 

’ AVooldridge,  Du  Bois-lleymond’s  Archiv.,  1881,  S.  387  ; Halliburton  and  Friend, 
.lonrnal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  10;  Halliburton,  ibid.,  Vol.  18;  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Med.  chem. 
Unlerstich.,  S.  510. 
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cells.  The  red  blood-corpnscles  without  any  nucleus  are,  as  a rule,  ver}’’ 
poor  in  proteid  but  are  rich  in  heemoglobin;  the  nucleated  corpuscles  are 
richer  in  proteid  and  poorer  in  hfemoglobin. 

A gelatinous,  fibrin-like  proteid  body  may  be  obtained  from  the  red 
blood-corpuscles  under  certain  circumstances.  This  fibrin-like  mass  has 
been  observed  on  freezing  and  then  thawing  the  sediment  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles,  or  on  discharging  the  spark  from  a large  Leyden  jar  through 
the  blood,  or  on  dissolving  the  blood-corpuscles  of  one  kind  of  animal  in 
the  serum  of  another  (Landois,  stroma-fibrin) . In  none  of  these  cases  has 
it  been  shown  that  we  have  to  deal  with  a fibrin  formation  at  the  expense 
of  the  stroma.  It  seems  only  to  have  been  shown  that  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  of  frog’s  blood  contain  fibrinogen  (Alex.  Schmidt  and 
Semmer  ‘). 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  red  corpuscles  will  be  treated  of  in  connection 
Avith  the  quantitative  constitution  of  the  same. 

Tlie  most  important  constituent  of  the  blood-corpuscles  from  a physio- 
logical standpoint  seems  to  be  the  red  coloring  matter. 

Blood-coloring  Matters. 

According  to  IIoppe-Seylek  ' the  coloring  matter  of  the  red  blood- 
corpuscles  is  not  in  a free  state,  but  combined  with  some  other  substance, 
'rhe  crystalline  coloring  matter,  the  haBmoglobin  or  oxyhsemoglobin,  Avhich 
may  be  isolated  from  the  blood,  is  considered,  according  to  IIoppe-Seyler, 
as  a cleavage  product  of  this  combination,  and  it  acts  in  many  ways  unlike 
the  questionable  combination  itself.  T’his  combination  is  insoluble  in 
Avater  and  uncrystallizable.  It  strongly  decomposes  hydrogen  peroxide 
Avithout  being  oxidized  itself;  it  shows  a greater  resistance  to  certain 
chemical  reagents  (as  potassium  ferricyanide)  than  the  free  coloring  matter, 
and  lastly  it  gives  off  its  loosely  combined  oxygen  much  more  easily  in 
vacuum  than  the  free  pigment.  To  distinguish  between  the  cleavage 
products,  the  haemoglobin  and  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  Hoppe-Seyler  calls 
the  combination  of  the  blood-coloring  matter  of  the  venous  blood-corpuscles 
'phlebin.,  and  that  of  the  arterial  arterin.  Since  the  above-mentioned  com- 
bination of  the  blood-coloring  matters  with  other  bodies,  for  example  (jf 
they  really  do  exist)  with  lecithin,  have  not  been  closely  studied,  the  follow- 
ing statements  Avill  only  apply  to  the  free  pigment,  the  htemoglobin. 

The  color  of  the  blood  depends  in  part  on  Immoglobin  or  i)seudo- 
hcenioglohin  (see  beloAv),  and  in  part  on  a molecular  combination  of  this 
with*  oxygen,  the  oxijhmmoglobin.  We  find  in  blood  after  asphyxiation 
almost  exclusively  haemoglobin  (and  pseudo-haemoglobin),  in  arterial  blood 

> Lamlois,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.’ Wisseuscb.,  1874,  S.  421;  Schmidt,  Pfltiger’s  Arch., 
Bd.  11,  S.  550-559. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13,  S.  479. 
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disproportionately  large  amounts  of  oxyliaiinoglobin,  and  in  venoiis  blood  a 
mixture  of  both.  Blood-coloring  matters  are  found  also  in  striated  as  well 
as  in  certain  smootb  muscles,  and  lastly  in  solution  in  different  inverte- 
brates. Tbe  quantity  of  ba?moglobin  in  buman  blood  may  indeed  be 
somewbat  variable  under  different  circumstances,  but  amounts  to  about 
14^  on  an  average,  or  8.5  grammes  have  been  determined  for  each  kilo  of 
tbe  weight  of  tbe  body. 

Hemoglobin  belongs  to  tbe  group  of  compound  j)roteids,  and  yields  as 
cleavage  products,  besides  very  small  amounts  of  volatile  fatty  acids  and 
other  bodies,  chiefly  and  a coloring  matter,  Immochromogen  (about 

4^),  containing  iron,  wbicb  in  tbe  presence  of  oxygen  is  easily  oxidized 
into  luematin.  Lawrow  ' obtained  04.09^  4.47<  bematin,  and 

1.44^  other  constituents  on  tbe  cleavage  of  oxybajinoglobin.  He  considers 
tbe  proteid,  wdiicli  was  not  soluble  in  ammonia,  and  wbicb  gave  a j:)recipi- 
tate  with  nitric  acid  wbicb  dissolved  on  warming  as  a special  protein 
substance. 

As  suggested  by  IIoppe-SeylI':r,  and  later  shown  by  Schenck  and 
iMARCHLEWSKi  a close  relationship  exists  between  chlorophyll  and  tbe  blood 
pigment  because  a derivative  of  tbe  first,  pbylloporpbyrin,  stands  ver}^  close 
in  certain  regards  to  a derivative  of  tbe  blood  pigment,  bsemotoporpbyrin. 
Both  bodies  give  tbe  pyrol  reaction  and  both  seem  to  be  constructed  from 
a mother-substance,  whose  great  biological  importance  has  been  developed 
by  Nencki.’ 


Tbe  haemoglobin  prepared  from  different  kinds  of  blood  has  not  exactly 
the  same  composition,  which  seems  to  indicate  tbe  presence  of  different 
liEemoglobins.  Tbe  analyses  of  different  investigators  of  the  haemoglobin 
from  tbe  same  kind  of  blood  do  not  always  agree  with  one  another,  wbicb 
probably  depends  upon  the  somewbat  various  methods  of  preparation.  Tbe 
following  analyses  are  given  as  examples  of  tbe  constitution  of  different 


bgemoglobiris; 

Hiemoglobiu  from  the  C H N 

Dog .'53.85  7.33  16.17 

“ 54.57  7.33  16.38 

Horse .54.87  6.97  17.31 

“ .51.15  6.76  17.94 

Ox..... 54.66  7.35  17.70 

Pig 54.17  7.38  16.33 

“ 54.71  7.38  17.43 

Guinea-pig 54.13  7.36  16.78 

Squirrel  54.09  7.39  16.09 

Goose .54.36  7.10  16.31 

Hen 53.47  7.19  16.45 


S 

0.390 

0.568 

0.650 

0.390 

0.447 

0.660 

0.479 

0.580 

0.400 

0..540 

0.857 


Fe  O P,0, 

0.430  31.84  (Hoppe-Seylek) 

0.336  30.93  (Jac^uet) 

0.470  19.73  (Kossel) 

0 335  33.43  (Zinofksky) 

0.400*  19.543  (Hufner) 


31.360  (Otto) 

19.603  (Hufnek) 

30.680  (Hoppe-Seyi.er) 

31.440  

30.690  0.77 
33.500  0.197  (Jaqttet) 

* According  to  more  recent  determinations  of  Hufner  and  Jaquet  (Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond’s  Arch.,  1894,  S.  175),  the  quantity  of  iron  iu  ox-hoemoglobiu  is  0.336^  (average  of 
5 analyses). 


0.430 

0.399 

0.480 

0.590 

0.430 

0.335 


• Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  36. 

’ Sohuuck  and  Marchlewski,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  378,  384,  388,  390; 
Neucki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  39. 
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Tlie  question  wliether  the  umount  of  ])liosj)liorus  in  the  iiEeinoglobin 
from  birds  exists  us  ii  contamination  or  as  a constituent  has  not  been 
decided.  According  to  Inoko  tiie  haemoglobin  from  goose’s  blood  consists 
of  a combination  between  nucleic  acid  and  hfemoglobin.  In  the  haemo- 
globin from  the  horse  (Zinoffsky),  the  pig,  and  the  ox  (IIufnek)  we  have 
1 atom  of  iron  to  2 atoms  of  sulphur,  while  in  the  liamioglobin  from  the 
dog  (Jaquft)  the  relation  is  1 to  3.  From  the  data  of  the  elementary 
analysis,  as  also  from  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen,  IIufxer  * 
has  calculated  the  molecular  weight  of  dog-luernoglobin  as  14,129  and  the 
formula  The  molecular  weight  is  therefore  very 

high.  The  lunmoglobin  from  various  kinds  of  blood  not  only  shows  a 
diverse  constitution,  but  also  a different  solubility  and  crystalline  form,  and 
a varying  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization;  hence  Ave  infer  that  there  are 
several  kinds  of  ha3moglobin.  Boini  is  a very  zealous  advocate  of  this 
supposition,  lie  has  been  able  to  obtain  haemoglobin  from  dog  and  horse 
blood,  by  fractional  crystallization,  which  had  different  power  of  combining 
Avith  oxygen  and  containing  different  quantities  of  iron.  IIoppe-Seyeer 
had  already  prepared  two  different  forms  of  hremoglobin  crystals  from 
horse’s  blood,  and  Bohr  concludes  from  a collection  of  these  observations 
that  the  ordinary  haemoglobin  consists  of  a mixture  of  different  hemo- 
globins. In  opposition  to  this  statement  IIufxer'*  has  shown  that  only 
one  hcemoglobin  exists  in  ox-blood,  and  that  this  is  probably  true  for  the 
blood  of  many  other  animals. 

Oxyhaemoglobin,  which  has  also  been  called  h^ematoglobulix  or 
iR-EAiATOCRY'STALLix,  is  a inolecular  combination  of  hemoglobin  and 
oxygen.  For  each  molecule  of  hemoglobin  1 molecule  of  oxygen  exists; 
and  the  amount  of  loosely  combined  oxygen  Avhich  is  united  to  1 grm. 
hemoglobin  (of  the  ox)  has  been  determined  by  IIufxer’  as  1.34  c.c. 
(calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  mercury). 

According  to  Bonn,  the  facts  are  different.  He  differentiates  between  four  different 
oxyhsemoglobins.  according  to  the  quantity  of  oxygen  whicli  tliey  absorb,  namely,  a-,  fi,- 
y-,  and  d-oxyhsenioglobin,  all  having  the  same  absorption-s]iectrum  and  1 gtn.  combin- 
ing with  respectively  0.4,  0.8,  1.7,  and  2.7cc.  oxygen  at  the  temperature  of  the  room  and 
with  an  oxygen  pressure  of  150  mm.  mercury.  The  oxyhaemoglobin  is  the  ordinary 
one  obtained  bv  the  customary  metliod  of  preparation.  Bonn  designates  as  cv-oxylia- 
moglobin  the  crystalline  powder  obtained  by  drying  y n.\yluEmoglol)in  in  ihe  air.  On 
dissolving  a-oxyluemoglobin  in  water  it  is  converted  into  /?  haemoglobin  without  decom- 

' Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  370  ; Jaquet.  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14,  S.  29G  ; Kossel,  ibid.,  Bd.  2,  S.  150;  ZinofTsky,  Md.,  Bd.  10  ; Hiifner.  Beitr. 
z.  Pliysiol..  Festschr.  f.  C.  Ludwig,  1887,  S.  74-81.  Joiirn.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.), 
Bd.  22;  Otto,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7,  S.  61  : Inoko,  d)id.,  Bd.  18, 

“ Sur  les  combinaisons  de  I’heinoglobine  avec  I’oxygfine.”  Extrait  du  Bulletin  de 
TAcademie  Royale  Danoise  des  sciences,  1890;  also  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  1890,  S.  249; 
Hoppe  Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  i)hysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2-  HUfner,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch., 
1894. 

* Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch  , 1894. 
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posilion,  and  the'  qnaiility  of  iron  is  increased  On  keeping  a solution  of  y oxyhoenio- 
globin  in  a sealed  tube  il  is  trMnsfoinied  into  rt'-oxylisemoglobin,  althougli  the  circum- 
stances of  this  change  !ire  not  known.  According  to  Hufner'  these  are  nothing  but  a 
mixture  of  genuine  ami  partly  decomposed  haunoglobins. 

The  ability  of  htemoglobiii  to  take  up  oxygen  seems  to  be  a function  of 
the  iron  it  contains,  and  when  this  is  calculated  as  about  0.33-0.40^,  then 
1 atom  of  iron  in  the  luemoglobin  corresponds  to  about  2 atoms  = 1 mole- 
cule of  oxygen.  'J’he  combination  of  haemoglobin  with  oxygen  is,  as  has 
been  stated,  loose  and  dissociatable,  and  the  quantity  of  oxygeji  taken  up 
by  a hajmoglobin  solution  depentls  upon  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen 
at  that  temperature.  If  this  latter  be  decreased  by  means  of  a vacuum, 
especially  on  gently  heating  or  by  passing  some  indifferent  gas  through  the 
solution,  all  of  the  oxygen  may  be  expelled  from  an  oxylijemoglobin  solution 
so  that  only  luemoglobin  remains.  Tlie  reverse  of  this  is  true  of  a hsemo- 
globin  solution*  which  by  its  remarkable  attraction  for  oxygen  may  be 
converted  into  oxyluemoglobin.  Uxyhjemoglobin  is  generally  considered  as 
a weak  acid. 

Oxyhfemoglobin  has  been  obtained  in  crystals  from  several  varieties  of 
blood.  These  crystals  are  blood-red,  transparent,  silky,  and  may  be  2-3 
mm.  long.  The  oxyhtemoglobiu  from  squirrel’s  blood  crystallizes  in  six- 
sided  plates  of  the  hexagonal  system;  the  other  varieties  of  blood  yield 
needles,  ]rrisms,  tetrahedra,  or  })lates  which  belong  to  the  rhombic  system. 
The  quantity  of  water  of  crystallization  varies  between  3-10^  for  the 
dillerent  oxyhtemoglobins.  AVhen  completely  dried  at  a low  temperature 
over  sulphuric  acid  the  crystals  may  be  heated  to  110-115°  C.  without 
decomposing.  At  higher  temperatures,  somewhat  above  1G0°  C.,  they 
decompose,  giving  an  odor  of  burnt  horn,  and  leave,  after  complete  com- 
bustion, an  ash  consisting  of  oxide  of  iron.  The  oxyhasmoglobin  crystals 
from  difficultly  crystallizable  kinds  of  blood,  for  example  from  such  as  ox’s, 
liuman,  and  pig’s  blood,  are  easily  soluble  in  water.  The  oxyhemoglobin 
from  easily  crystallizable  blood,  as  from  that  of  the  horse,  dog,  squirrel, 
and  guinea-pig,  are  soluble  with  difliculty  in  the  order  above  given.  The 
oxyhemoglobin  dissolves  more  easily  in  a very  dilute  solution  of  alkali  car- 
bonate than  in  pure  water,  and  this  solution  may  be  kept.  The  presence 
of  a little  too  much  alkali  causes  the  oxyhemoglobin  to  quickly  decompose. 
The  crystals  are  insoluble  without  decolorization  in  absolute  alcohol. 
According  to  Xexcki,’  it  is  hereby  converted  into  an  isomeric  or  polymeric 
modification,  called  by  him  parnlimnwglohin.  Oxyhemoglobin  is  insolul)le 
in  ether,  chloroforni,  benzol,  and  carbon  disulphide. 

A solution  of  oxyhemoglobin  in  water  is  precipitated  by  many  metallic 
salts,  but  is  not  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead  acetate.  On 


' Du  Bois-Ileymond’s  .\rcliiv,  1884. 

’ Nencki  and  Siel)CT,  Bor.  d.  deutscli.  cliein.  (resellscli.,  Bd.  18. 
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heating  the  watery  solution  it  decomposes  at  00°  to  T0°  C.,  and  it  splits  off 
proteid  and  ha^matin.  It  is  also  readily  decomposed  by  acids,  alkalies,  and 
many  metallic  salts.  It  gives  the  ordinary  reactions  for  proteids,  with  the 
ordinary  proteid  reagents  which  first  decompose  the  oxyhaemoglobin  with 
the  splitting  off  of  jiroteid. 

The  oxyhiemoglobin  may,  when  it  is  gradually  oxidized,  act  as  an 
“ozone  exciter”  by  the  decomposition  of  neutral  oxj^gen,  converting  it 
into  active  oxygen  (PflugerO).  It  may  also  have  another  relation  to 
ozone,  since  it  has  the  property  of  an  “ ozone  transmitter  ” in  that  it  causes 
the  reaction  of  certain  reagents  (turpentine)  containing  ozone  upon  ozone 
reagents  such  as  tincture  of  gnaiacum. 

A sufficiently  dilate  solution  of  oxyluemoglobin  or  arterial  blood  shows 
a spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands  between  the  Fraunhofek  lines  D 
and  E.  The  one  band,  a,  which  is  narrower  but  darker  and  sharper,  lies 
on  the  line  D\  the  other,  broader,  less  defined  and  less  dark  band,  /?,  lies 
at  E.  These  bands  can  be  detected  in  a layer  of  1 cm,  tliick  of  a 0.1 
p.  m.  solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin.  In  a still  weaker  dilution  the  band  (3 
first  disappears.  By  increased  concentration  of  the  solution  the  two  bands 
become  broader,  the  space  between  them  smaller  or  entirely  obliterated,  and 
at  the  same  time  the  blue  and  violet  part  of  the  spectrum  is  darkened. 
The  oxyhsemoglobin  may  be  differentiated  from  other  coloring  matters 
having  a similar  absorption-spectrum  by  its  behavior  towards  reducing  sub- 
stances. (See  below.)* 

A great  many  methods  have  been  proposed  for  the  preparation  of 
oxyha?moglobin  crystals,  but  in  their  chief  features  they  all  agree  with  the 
following  method  as  suggested  by  IIoppe-Seyler:  The  washed  blood- 
corpuscles  (best  those  from  the  dog  or  the  horse)  are  stirred  with  2 vols. 
water  and  then  shaken  with  ether.  After  decanting  the  ether  and  allowing 
the  ether  which  is  retained  by  the  blood  solution  to  evaporate  in  an  open 
dish  in  the  air,  cool  the  filtered  blood  solution  to  0°  C.,  add  Avhile  stirring 
d vol.  of  alcohol  also  cooled,  and  allow  to  stand  a few  days  at  — 5°  to 
— 10°  C.  The  crystals  which  separate  may  be  repeatedly  recrystallized  by 
dissolving  in  water  of  about  35°  C.,  cooling  and  adding  cooled  alcohol  as 
above.  Lastly,  they  are  washed  with  cooled  water  containing  alcohol 
(d  vol.  alcohol)  and  dried  in  vacuum  at  0°  0.  or  a low^er  temperature. 
According  to  Gscheidlen’s  " investigations,  oxyhgemoglobin  crj^-stals  may 
be  obtained  from  difficultly  crystallizable  varieties  of  blood  by  allowing  the 
blood  first  to  putrefy  slightly  in  sealed  tubes.  After  shaking  with  air  by 
which  the  blood  is  again  arterialized,  proceed  as  above. 

For  the  preparation  of  oxyhaimoglobin  crystals  in  small  quantities  from 


‘ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 

’ Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.-chem.  Uiitersuch.,  S.  181  ; Gscbeidlen,  Pflliger’s  Arcli.,  Bd.  16. 
* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  84,  contains  the  investigations  of  Gamgee  on  the  absorp- 
tion of  the  ultraviolet  rays  by  tlie  blood  pigment.  It  also  contains  some  of  the  earlier 
investigations. 
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blood  easily  crystallized,  it  is  often  sufficient  to  stir  a drop  of  blood  with  a 
little  water  on  a microscope  slide  and  allow  the  mixture  to  evaporate  so  that 
the  drop  is  surrounded  by  a dried  ring.  After  covering  with  a thin  glass, 
the  crystals  gradually  appear  radiating  from  the  ring.  These  crystals  are 
formed  in  a surer  manner  if  the  blood  is  lirst  mixed  with  some  water  in  a 
test-tube  and  shaken  with  ether  and  a drop  of  the  lower  deep-colored  licptid 
treated  as  above  on  the  slide. 

Haemoglobin,  also  called  keduced  H-Emogloiun  or  turple  cruokin 
(Stokes'),  occurs  only  in  very  small  quantities  in  arterial  blood,  in  larger 
([uantities  in  venous  blood,  and  is  nearly  the  only  blood-coloring  matter 
after  asphyxiation. 

Haemoglobin  is  much  more  soluble  than  the  oxyhaimoglobin,  and  it  can 
therefore  only  be  obtained  as  crystals  with  difficulty.  These  crystals  are  as 
a rule  isomorphous  to  the  corresponding  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals,  but  are 
darker,  having  a shade  towards  blue  or  purple,  and  are  decidedly  more 
pleochromatic.  Its  solutions  in  water  are  darker  and  more  violet  or 
purplish  than  solutions  of  oxyhasmoglobin  of  the  same  concentration.  They 
absorb  the  blue  and  the  violet  rays  of  tlie  spectrum  in  a less  marked  degree, 
but  strongly  absorb  the  rays  lying  between  C and  D.  In  proper  dilution 
the  solution  shows  a spectrum  with  one  broad,  not  sharply  defined  band 
between  D and  E.  This  band  does  not  lie  in  the  middle  between  D and  A, 
but  is  towards  the  red  end  of  the  spectrum,  a little  over  the  line  D.  A 
haemoglobin  solution  actively  absorbs  oxygen  from  the  air  and  is  converted 
into  an  oxyhaemoglobin  solution. 

A solution  of  oxyhaemoglobin  may  be  easily  converted  into  a solution 
having  the  spectrum  of  haemoglobin  by  means  of  a vacuum,  by  passing  an 
indifferent  gas  through  it,  or  by  the  addition  of  a reducing  substance,  as, 
for  example,  an  amrnoniacal  feiTO-tartrate  solution  (Stokes’  reduction- 
liquid).  If  an  oxyhaemoglobin  solution  or  arterial  blood  is  kept  in  a sealed 
tube,  we  observe  a gradual  consumption  of  oxygen  and  a reduction  of  the 
oxyhaemoglobin  into  haemoglobin.  If  the  solution  has  a proper  concentra- 
tion, a crystallization  of  haemoglobin  maiy  occur  in  the  tube  at  lower  tem- 
peratures (Hufner^). 

Pseudohaemoglobin.  Ludwig  atul  Siegpkikd  ^ have  observed  that  blood  which  has 
been  reduced  by  hyposulphites  so  completely  that  the  oxyhaemoglobin  spectrum  disap- 
pears  and  only  the  haemoglobin  spectrum  is  seen  yields  large'  amouuls  of  oxygen  when 
expo.sed  to  a vacuum.  Blood  which  has  been  reduced  by  the  passage  of  a stream  of 
liydrogen  through  it  until  the  oxyhaemoglobin  spectrum  disappears  acts  in  the  same 
manner.  Hence  a loose  combination  of  haemoglobin  and  oxygen  exists  which  gives  the 
haemoglobin  spectrum,  and  this  combination  is  called  pseudohaemoglobin  by  Ludwig 
and  SiEGFiiiKD.  Pseudohaemoglobin,  whose  presence  has  been  detected  in  asphyxiation 
blood  from  dogs,  is  considered  by  the  authok  as  an  intermediate  step  between  haemo- 
globin and  oxyhaemoglobin  on  the  reduction  of  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  pseudo- 
bfemoglobin  seems  not  to  have  been  positively  proved. 

' Philosophical  Magazine,  Vol.  28,  No.  190,  Nov.  1864. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4. 

^ Du  Bois-Iieymond’s  Archiv,  1890  ; see  filso  Ivo  Novi,  Plliiger’s  Archiv,  Bd.  56. 

* See  Hiifner,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1894,  S.  140. 
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Methaemoglobin.  This  name  has  been  given  to  a coloring  matter  which 
is  easily  obtained  from  oxyhasmoglobin  as  a transformation  product  and 
which  lias  been  correspondingly  found  in  transudations  and  cystic  fluids 
containing  blood,  in  urine,  in  hgematuria  or  ha3inoglobinuria,  also  iji  urine 
and  blood  on  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  amyl  nitrite  or  alkali 
nitrite,  and  many  other  bodies. 

Metha.mioglobiu  does  not  contain  any  oxygen  in  molecular  or  dissociable 
combination,  but  still  the  oxygen  seems  to  be  of  importance  in  the  forma- 
tion of  metluemoglobin,  because  it  is  formed  from  oxy haemoglobin  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen  or  oxidizing  agents,  and  not  from  hamioglobiu.  If 
arterial  blood  be  sealed  u])  in  a tube,  it  gradually  consumes  its  oxygen  and 
becomes  venous,  and  by  this  absorption  of  oxygen  a little  methaemoglobin 
Is  formed.  The  same  occurs  on  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of  acid  to 
the  blood.  By  the  spontaneous  decomposition  of  blood  some  methaemo- 
globin is  formed,  and  by  tlie  action  of  ozone,  jwtassium  permanganate, 
potassium  ferricyanide,  chlorates,  nitrites,  nitrobenzol,  pyrogallol,  pyro- 
catechiu,  acetanilid,  and  certain  other  bodies  on  the  blood  an  abundant 
formation  of  methajmoglobin  takes  place. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  IIuFXpm,  Kulz,  and  Otto  methaemo- 
globin contains  just  as  much  oxygen  as  oxyhaemoglobin,  but  it  is  more 
strongly  combined.  According  to  Haloaxe  methaemoglobin  contains  two 
combined  oxygen  atoms,  while  in  oxyhaemoglobin  an  oxygen  molecule  is 


united.  Oxyhaemoglobin  lib 


0 /O 

1 and  methaemoglobin  lib  v . 
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and  Saaruach  claim  that  a methaemoglobin  solution  is  first  converted  into 
an  oxyhaemoglobin  and  then  into  a haemoglobin  solution  by  reducing  sub- 
sta7ices,  while  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Araki*  claiim  that  it  is  converted 
directly  into  a haemoglobin  solution. 

Methaemoglobin  crystaillizes  as  first  shown  by  Hufxer  and  Otto  in 
brownish-red  needles,  prisms,  or  six-sided  plates.  It  dissolves  easily  in 
water;  the  solution  has  a brown  color  and  becomes  a beautiful  red  on  the 
addition  of  alkali.  The  solution  of  the  pure  substance  is  not  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  alone,  but  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
absorption-spectrum  of  a watery  or  acidified  solution  of  methaemoglobin  is, 
according  to  Jaderholm  and  Bertix-Sans,  very  similar  to  that  of 
haematiu  in  acid  solution,  but  is  easily  distinguished  from  the  latter  since, 
on  the  addition  of  a little  alkali  and  a reducing  substance,  the  former 
passes  over  to  the  spectrum  of  reduced  luTmoglobin,  while  a haematiu  solu- 
tion under  the  same  conditions  gives  the  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  hfemo- 


' Otto,  Zeitsclir.  f.  p’nysiol.  Cliein.,  Bd.  7 : Haldane,  Joiirn.  of  Pliysiol..  Vol.  22; 
Jilderholm.  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  16;  Saarbach,  Ptluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  28;  Arald, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 
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c’lironiogen  solution  (see  below).  Methjeinoglobin  in  alkaline  solntion  shows 
two  absorption-bands  which  are  like  the  two  oxyhaBinoglobin  bands,  but 
they  differ  from  these  in  that  the  band  /?  is  stronger  than  a.  By  the  side 
of  the  band  a and  united  with  it  by  a shadow  lies  a third,  fainter  band 
between  C and  D,  near  to  D.  According  to  other  investigators,  Araki 
and  Dittrich,  a neutral  or  faintly  acid  nietluemoglobin  solution  shows 
only  one  characteristic  band  a between  C and  D,  and  the  second  band 
between  D and  E is  only  due  to  contamination  with  oxyhaemoglobin 
(Mexzies).* 

Crystallized  metliaemoglobiu  may  be  easily  obtained  by  treating  a con- 
centrated soluton  of  oxylnemoglobin  with  a sufficient  quantity  of  concen- 
trated potassium  ferriycanide  solution  to  give  the  mixture  a porter-brown 
color.  After  cooling  to  0°  C.  add  4 ''^ol.  cooled  alcohol  and  allow  the 
mixture  to  stand  a few  days  in  the  cold.  The  crystals  may  be  easily  purified 
by  recrystallizing  from  water  by  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

BnoTQMETniEMOGLOBiisr  is  the  name  given  by  Bock  “ to  a modification 
of  metluemoglobin,  jiroduced  under  the  influence  of  sunlight,  which  gives  a 
spectrum  very  similar  to  hgemoglobin. 

Carbon  Monoxide  Haemoglobin  “ is  the  molecular  combination  between 
1 mol.  haemoglobin  and  1 mol.  CO,  according  to  IlUFisrER,*  which  contains 
1.338  c.c.  carbon  monoxide  (at  0°  and  7G0  mm.  Ilg)  for  1 gm.  hemoglobin. 
This  combination  is  stronger  than  the  oxygen  combination  of  hemoglobin. 
The  oxygen  is  for  this  reason  easily  driven  off  by  carbon  monoxide,  and. 
this  explains  the  poisonous  action  of  carbon  monoxide,  which  kills  by  the 
expulsion  of  the  oxygen  of  the  blood. 

Carbon  monoxide  hemoglobin  is  formed  by  saturating  blood  or  a hemo- 
globin solution  with  carbon  monoxide,  and  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by 
the  same  means  as  oxyhemoglobin.  These  crystals  are  isomorphous  to  the 
oxyhemoglobin  crystals,  but  are  less  soluble  and  more  stable,  and  their 
bluish-red  color  is  more  marked.  For  the  detection  of  carbon-monoxide 
hemoglobin  its  absorption  spectrum  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  This 
spectrum  shows  two  bands  which  are  very  similar  to  those  of  oxyhemo- 
globin, but  they  occur  more  towards  the  violet  part  of  the  spectrum.  These 
bands  do  not  change  noticeably  on  the  addition  of  reducing  substances; 
this  constitutes  an  important  difference  between  carbon  monoxide  and 


‘ Jilderholm,  1.  c. ; Bertin-Sans,  Coiiip.  rend.,  lOG  ; Dittrich,  Arch,  f exp.  Path.  u. 
Phartn.,  Bd.  29  ; Menzies,  Jouru.  of  Pliysiol.,  Vol.  17.  Important  references  on 
metlioemoglobin  are  given  by  Otto,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  31. 

^ Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 

® In  reference  to  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin  see  especially  Iloppe-Seyler,  Med. 
chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  201  ; Centralbl.  f.  d.  metl.  Wissenscli.,  1864  and  I860  ; Zeilschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  1 and  13. 

* Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Archiv,  Physiol.  Abth.,  1894.  On  the  dissociation  constant  ot 
carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin,  see  ibid.,  1895. 
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oxylitemoglobin.  If  the  blood  contains  oxybsemoglobin  and  carbon-mon- 
oxide haemoglobin  at  the  same  time,  we  obtain  on  the  addition  of  a reducing 
substance  (arnmoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solution)  a mixed  spectrum  originating 
from  the  haemoglobin  and  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin. 

A great  many  reactions  have  been  suggested  for  the  detection  of 
carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  in  medico-legal  cases.  A simple  and  at  the 
same  time  a good  one  is  IIorPE-SnYLEii’s  soda  test.  The  blood  is  treated 
with  double  its  volume  of  caustic-soda  solution  of  1.3  sj3.  gr.,  by  which 
ordinairy  blood  is  converted  into  a dingy  brownish  mass,  which  when 
spread  out  on  porcehiin  is  brown  with  a shade  of  green.  Carbon-monoxide 
blood  gives  under  the  same  conditions  a red  mass,  which  if  spread  out  on 
porcelain  shows  a beautiful  red  color.  Several  modifications  of  this  test 
have  been  proposed. 

As  according  lo  Bonn  there  are  several  oxjdiaeinoglobins,  so  also,  according  to  Boim 
and  Bock,'  there  are  several  carbon  monoxide  hsemoglohius,  with  different  amounts  of 
carbon  monoxide.  As  hajmoglobin  can  unite  with  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  simul- 
taneously, as  shown  by  Boiiii  and  Torup,  so  also  can  it  unite  with  carbon  monoxide  and 
carbon  dioxide  simultaneously  independently  of  each  otJier. 

Carbon  monoxide  methaemoglobin  has  been  prepared  by  Weil  and  v.  AisntEP  by  the 
action  of  potassium  permanganate  on  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin,  but  this  is  con- 
tradicted by  Bertin-Sans  and  Moitessier.^  Sulphur  methaemoglobin  is  the  name 
given  by  Hoppe-Seyler"  to  that  coloring  matter  which  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  or  oxyhaemoglobiu.  ^ Tlie  solution  has  a greenish-red,  dirty 
color  and  shows  two  absorption-bands  betw^een  C and  D.  This  coloring  matter  is 
claimed  to  be  the  greenish  color  seen  on  the  surface  of  putrefying  flesh.  E.  IIarnack'* * 
has  investigated  the  action  of  sulphuretted  li3^drogeu  and  acids  on  the  blood-pigment. 
In  these  investigations  certain  of  Hoppe- Seyler’s  statements  in  regard  to  sulphur 
methaemoglobin  and  the  action  of  the  above  gases  on  the  blood-pigments,  have  been  con- 
flrmed. 

Carbon-dioxide  Hsemoglobin,  Carholmmoglohin.  Iltemoglobin,  accord- 
ing to  Bohr  and  Torup,'’  also  forms  a molecular  combination  with  carbon 
dioxide  whose  spectrum  is  similar  to  that  of  hgemoglobin.  According  to 
Bohr  there  are  three  different  carbohgemoglobins,  namely,  a-,  /!?-,  and 
;g-carboh£emoglobin,  in  which  1 gm.  combines  with  respectively  1.5,  3,  and 
6 c.c.  CO,  (measured  at  0°  C.  and  7G0  mm.)  at  -f-  18°  C.  and  a pressure  of 
GO  mm.  mercury.  If  a haemoglobin  solution  is  shaken  with  a mixture  of 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  the  haemoglobin  combines  loosely  with  tho 
oxygen  as  well  as  carbon  dioxide,  independently  of  each  other,  just  as  if 
each  gas  existed  alone  (Bohr).  He  considers  that  the  two  gases  are  com- 
bined with  different  parts  of  the  haemoglobin,  namely,  the  oxygen  with  the 
pigment  nucleus  and  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  iiroteid  component. 

* ' Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8,  and  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  25. 

’ V.  Aurep,  Du  Bo’is-Reymoud’s  Arch.,  1880;  Suns  and  Moitessier,  ComiR.  lend., 
Tome  113. 

2 Med.-cliem.  Untersuch.,  S.  151.  See  Araki,  Zeitsehr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 

* Zeitsehr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

' Bohr,  Extrait  du  Bull  de  I’Acad.  Danoise,  1890.  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4. 
Torup,  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  17. 
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According  to  Torup  the  ha3moglobin  must  therefore  be  partly  decomposed 
by  the  carbon  dioxide  setting  free  some  proteid. 

Nitric-oxide  Hsemoglobin  is  also  a crystalline  molecular  combination 
'which  is  even  stronger  than  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin.  Its  solution 
shows  two  absorption-bands  which  are  paler  and.  less  sharp  than  the  carbon- 
monoxide  htemoglobin  bands,  and  they  do  not  disappear  on  the  addition  of 
reducing  bodies. 

Iloeiuoglobin  also  forms  a molecular  combination  witli  acetylene.  Hydrocyanic  acid 
is  also  claimed  to  form  a combination  with  ba'inoglobin.  Metbsemoglobin  solutions 
become  of  a beautiful  red  color  by  Ibe  action  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and,  according  to 
Kobeut,'  cyanmetlmmoglobinx?,  probably  formed.  Its  spectrum  is  very  similar  to  that  of 
htfimoglobiu,  but  it  is  not  converted  into  oxyhaemoglobin  on  shaking  with  air. 

Decomposition  2}roducts  of  the  Uood-coloring  matters.  By  its  decomposi- 
tion htemoglobin  yields,  as  above  stated,  f\>  proteid,  which  has  been  called 
glohin  (Preyer  and  Schulz),  and  a ferruginous  jrigment  as  chief  products. 
The  globin,  which  was  isolated  and  studied  by  Schulz  “ differs  from  most 
other  proteids  by  containing  a high  amount  of  carbon,  54. 97,* *^,  with  only 
16.89^  nitrogen.  It  is  insoluble  in  water  but  very  easily  soluble  in  acids, 
or  alkalies.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  ammonia  in  the  presence  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Nitric  acid  precipitates  it  in  the  cold  but  not  when  warm.  It 
may  be  coagulated  by  heat  but  the  coagulum  is  readily  soluble  in  acids. 
Because  of  these  reactions  it  is  considered  as  a histon  by  Schulz. 

The  pigment  split  off  is  different,  depending  upon  the  conditions  under 
which  the  cleavage  takes  place. 

If  the  decomposition  takes  place  in  the  absence  of  oxygen,  a coloring 
matter  is  obtained  which  is  called  by  Hoppe-Seyler  hcemochromogen,  by 
other  investigators  (Stokes)  reduced  Immatin.  In  the  presence  of  oxygen, 
htemochromogen  is  quickly  oxidized  to  hfematin,  and  we  therefore  obtain 
in  this  case  hcematin  as  a colored  decomposition  product.  As  haemo- 
chromogen  is  easily  converted  by  oxygen  into  haematin,  so  this  latter  may 
be  reconverted  into  haemochromogen  by  reducing  substances. 

Haemochromogen  was  discovered  by  Hoppe-Seyler.^  He  was  also  able 
to  obtain  this  coloring  matter  as  crystals.  Haemochromogen  is,  according 
to  IIoppe-Seyler,  the  colored  atomic  group  of  haemoglobin  and  its  com- 
bination with  gases,  and  this  atomic  group  is  combined  with  proteids  in  the 
pigment.  The  characteristic  absorption  of  light  depends  on  the  haemo- 
chromogen, and  it  is  also  this  atomic  group  Avhich  binds  in  the  oxylnemo- 
globin  1 mol.  oxygen  and  in  the  carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin  1 mol. 
carbon  monoxide  with  1 atom  iron.  Hoppe-Seyler  has  observed  a com- 
bination between  haemochromogen  and  carbon  monoxide,  and  this  combina- 
tion shows  the  spectral  appearance  of  carbon  monoxide  haemoglobin. 

' Ueber  CyaumcthaGinoglobiii,  etc.  Stuttgart,  1891. 

’ Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  24. 

* Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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An  iilkiiline  lia3niocliromogen  solution  li.as  a beautiful  red  color.  It 
shows  two  absorption-bands,  first  described  by  Stokes,  of  which  the  one  is 
darker  and  lies  between  D and  and  the  other,  broader  but  not  so  dark, 
covers  tlie  lines  A' and  h.  In  acid  solution  ha3mochromogen  shows  four 
bauds,  which,  according  to  Jadeiuiolm,'  depend  on  a mixture  of  haeino- 
chroinogen  and  ha3inatoporphyriii  (see  below),  this  last  formed  by  a jiartial 
decomposition  resulting  from  the  action  of  the  acid. 

lUnmochromogen  may  be  obtained  as  crystals  by  the  action  of  caustic 
soda  on  haiinoglobin  at  100°  C.  in  tlie  absence  of  oxygen  (IIoppe-Seylkk), 
Ily  the  decomposition  of  luemoglobin  by  acids  (of  course  in  the  absence  of 
air)  we  obtain  lia3niochromogeii  contaminated  with  a little  hfematoporphju'in. 
An  alkaline  ha3inochromogen  solution  is  easily  obtained  by  the  action  of  a 
reducing  substance  (Stokes’  reduction  liquid)  on  an  alkaline  ha?niatin 
solution,  V.  Zeynek  Mkis  been  able  to  obtain  ha3mochromogen  in  a solid 
condition  by  reducing  ha3inatin  with  hydrazin  hydrate  in  a faintly 
ammoniacal  solution  under  special  precautions  and  j)recipitating  the  product 
by  alcohol-ether.  The  otherwise  })ure  and  unchanged  product  seems  to  be 
an  ammonia  combination  of  l)8emochromogen,  which  is  formed  in  the  I’educ- 
tion  of  the  hreniatin  into  ha3mochromogen  when  for  every  2 molecules  of 
hajinatin  only  1 atom  of  oxygen  is  removed  and  the  two  ha3matin  residues 
are  united  by  1 atom  of  oxygen. 

Haematin,  also  called  Oxyhsematin,  is  sometimes  found  in  old  transuda- 
tions.  It  is  formed  by  the  action  of  gastric  or  pancreatic  juices  on 
oxyhfemoglobin,  and  is  therefore  also  found  in  the  faeces  after  hemorrhage 
in  the  intestinal  canal,  and  also  after  a meat  diet  and  food  rich  in  blood. 
It  is  stated  that  haematin  may  occur  in  urine  after  poisoning  with  arseniu- 
retted  hydrogen.  As  shown  aibove,  the  haematin  is  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  oxyhfemoglobin,  or  at  least  of  haemoglobin,  in  the  presence  of 
oxygen.  Cazexeuve  and  Bueteau  ^ have  analyzed  l.a3inatin  from  different 
kinds  of  blood  (ox,  horse,  sheep)  and  have  found  that  haematin  from  a 
certain  variety  of  blood  has  the  same  composition,  while  that  from  a differ- 
ent variety  of  animals  has  a different  composition. 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition  of  haematin  are  rather 
contradictory  which  seems  to  depend  upon  the  fact  that  differerit  hcematins 
are  formed  under  various  conditions  (Kusteii,  K.  Morneii).  According 
to  IIoppe-Seyler  its  formula  is  to  Nexcki  and  Sierer,  also 

Bialorkzeski  it  is  C^^lIjjNJi'eO^,  and  aiccording  to  IliiFXER  ami  Kuster, 
probably,  Cj^IIj.X^FeOg.  The  haematin  analyzed  by  K.  Morxer  which 
was  not  identical  with  haematin  prepared  by  other  investigators,  had  the 
formula,  C3,ll3gX,  FeOj.  According  to  aill  these  investigators  1 atom  of 
iron  occurs  with  every  4 atoms  of  nitrogen.  According  to  Cloetta,  and 


‘ Nonl.  med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  IG. 

Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 
^ Compt.  rend..  Tome  128. 
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also  Rosenfeld,'  hsematin  has  the  formula,  and  1 atom  of 

iron  for  every  3 atoms  of  nitrogen. 

On  carefully  oxidizing  liaeniatin  (in  glacial  acetic  acid)  with  potassium  bicliromate, 
Kostek  obtained,  besides  a ferruginous  but  not  closely-studied  body,  two  acids  with  the 
fonuula3,  C8H10O6  ami  CsHioOe.  The  first  is  considered  as  bibasic  hmmatmic  acid  and 
the  second  tribasic  boematinic  acid. 

lltematin  is  amorphous,  dark  brown  or  bluish  black.  It  may  be  heated 
to  180°  C.  without  decomposition;  on  burning  it  leaves  a residue  consisting 
of  iron  oxide.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and 
chloroform,  but  it  dissolves  slighty  in  warm  glacial  acetic  acid.  Ilsematin 
dissolves  in  acidified  alcohol  or  ether.  It  easily  dissolves  in  alkalies,  even 
when  very  dilute.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  dichroitic;  in  tliick  layers 
they  appear  red  by  transmitted  light,  and  in  thin  layers  greenish.  The 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  lime-  and  baryta-water,  as  also  by 
solutions  of  neutral  salts  of  the  alkaline  earths.  The  acid  solutions  are 
always  brown. 

An  acid  hasmatin  solution  absorbs  the  red  part  of  the  spectrum  less  and 
the  violet  part  more.  The  solution  shows  a rather  shar^Dly  defined  band 
between  C and  D whose  position  may  change  with  the  variety  of  acid  used 
as  a solvent.  Between  D and  F a second,  much  broader,  less  sharply 
defined  band  occurs  which  by  proper  dilution  of  the  liquid  is  converted  in'-o 
tw’o  bands.  The  one  between  b and  F,  lying  near  F,  is  darker  and  broader, 
the  other,  between  D and  E,  lying  near  E,  is  lighter  and  narrower.  Also 
by  proper  dilution  a fourth  very  faint  band  is  observed  between  D and  E 
lying  near  D.  Ilaematin  may  thus  in  acid  solution  show  four  absorption 
bands;  ordinarily  one  sees  distinctly  only  the  bands  between  (7 and  D and 
the  broad,  dark  band — or  the  two  bands — between  D and  F.  In  alkaline 
solution  the  h^matin  shows  a broad  absorption-band,  which  lies  in  greatest 
part  between  G and  Zl,  but  reaches  a little  over  the  line  D towards  the 
right  in  the  space  between  D and  E. 

Hsemin,  H^emix  Ckystals,  or  Teichmann’s  Crystals.  Hsemin  is  the 
hydrochloric  acid  ester  of  haematin  and  is  the  starting-point  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  latter. 

According  to  Nencki  and  Sieber  the  hfemin  crystals  are  a double  combination  with 
the  solvent,  amyl  alcohol  or  acetic  acid,  which  is  used  in  their  preparation  ; while 
Hoppe-Seyler  claims  that  the  solvent  is  only  held  mechanically  by  the  crystals.  The 
formula  of  the  hsemin  crystals  prepared  by  means  of  amyl  alcohol  is,  according  to 
Nencki  and  Sieber,  (C32ll3iClN4Fe03)4.C6Hi30.  Hsematin  esters  with  other  acids  are 
also  known  (See  Kuster  l.c.). 


‘ Iloppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  525;  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Arch.  f.  exp. 
Path.  u.  Pharra. , Bdd.  18  and  20,  und  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  18;  Bial- 
obrzeski.  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  do  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  5 ; Iviister,  Beitriige  zur 
Kenntniss  des  Ilsematins,  Tubingen,  1890,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd. 
27  und  30  ; K.  Mbrner,  Nord.  mod.  Arkiv.  Festband.,  1897,  No.  1 and  30  ; CloGtta, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  36  ; Kosenfeld,  ibid.,  Bd.  40. 
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Ilamiri  crystals  form  in  large  masses  a blnisli-black  powder,  bat  are  so 
email  that  they  can  only  be  seen  by  the  microscoj^je.  They  consist  of  dark- 
brown  or  nearly  brownish-black  long,  rhombic,  or  spool-like  crystals, 
isolated,  or  grouped  as  crosses,  rosettes,  or  starry  forms.  Cubical  crystals 
may  also  occur  according  to  Cloetta.  They  are  insoluble  in  water,  dilute 
acids  at  the  normal  temperature,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  are 
slightly  soluble  in  glacial  acetic  acid  with  warmth.  They  dissolve  in 
acidilied  alcohol,  as  also  in  dilute  caustic  or  carbonated  alkalies;  and  in  the 
last  case  they  form,  besides  alkali  chlorides,  soluble  hrematin  alkali,  from 
which  the  luernatin  may  be  precipitated  by  an  acid. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  hsemin  crystals  in  large  quantities  is 
as  follows:  The  washed  sediment  from  the  blood-corpuscles  is  coagulated 
with  alcohol  or  by  boiling  after  dilution  with  Avater  and  the  careful  addition 
of  acid.  The  strongly  pressed  but  not  dry  mass  is  rubbed  with  {)0-U5fc' 
alcohol,  w’hich  has  previously  been  treated  with  oxalic  acid  or  4-1^  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid,  and  allow  this  to  stand  several  hours  at  the 
temperature  of  the  room.  The  filtrate  is  warmed  to  about  70°  C.,  treated 
with  hydrochloric  acid  (for  each  liter  of  filtrate  add  10  c.c.,  25^  hydro- 
chloric acid  diluted  with  alcohol,  Moknek),  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the 
cold.  The  crystals  which  separate  in  one  or  two  days  are  first  washed  with 
alcohol  and  then  with  water.  For  particulars  ac  to  the  various  methods  we 
refer  the  reader  to  the  cited  works  of  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Cloetta, 
Kuster,  iioRNER,  and  Roseneeld. 

llaernatin  is  obtained  on  dissolving  the  haemin  crystals  in  very  dilute 
caustic  alkali  and  precipitating  with  an  acid. 

In  preparing  haemin  crystals  in  small  quantities  proceed  in  the  following 
manner:  The  blood  is  dried  after  the  addition  of  a small  quantity  of 
common  salt,  or  the  dried  blood  may  be  rubbed  with  a trace  of  common 
salt.  The  dry  powder  is  placed  on  a microscoj^e-slide,  moistened  with 
glacial  acetic  acid,  and  then  covered  with  the  cover-glass.  Add,  by  means 
of  a glass  rod,  more  glacial  acetic  acid  by  applying  the  drop  at  the  edge  of 
the  cover-glass,  until  the  space  between  the  slide  and  the  cover-glass  is  full. 
IVow  warm  over  a very  small  flame,  with  the  precaution  that  the  acetic  acid 
•does  not  boil  and  pass  with  the  powder  from  under  the  cover-glass.  If  no 
^crystals  appear  after  the  first  warming  and  cooling,  warm  again,  and  if 
necessary  add  some  more  acetic  acid.  After  cooling,  if  the  experimnt  has 
been  properly  performed,  a number  of  dark-brown  or  nearly  black  haemin 
crystals  of  varying  forms  will  be  seen. 

Ilaematin  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  in  the  jiresence  of 
air,  forming  a purple-red  liquid.  The  iron  is  here  split  off  and  the  new 
pigment,  called  Ji(Bmatoporph^rm  by  IIoppe-Seyler,  is  iron-free.  The 
baematin  yields  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  in  the  absence  of  air, 
a second  iron-free  coloring  matter  called  JicBmaioIin  (IIoppe-Seyler). 
Ilaematoporphyrin  may  also  be  prepared  by  the  action  of  glacial  acetic  acid 
saturated  with  hydrobromic  acid  on  haemin  cr\’-stals  (Nencki  and  Sieber’). 

' IIoppe-Seyler,  Mecl.-cliem.  Uiitersucb.,  S.  528  ; Nencki  and  Sieber,  Mouatshefte  f. 
Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
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Hsematoporphyrin,  Tliis  pigment,  according  to  Mac 

Munn,‘  occurs  as  a physiological  pigment  in  certain  animals.  It  occurs, 
as  shown  by  CrAiiiioi)  and  Saillkt,  as  a normal  constituent,  although  only 
as  traces,  of  human  urine.  It  occurs  in  greater  quantities  in  human  urine 
especially  after  the  use  of  sulphonal  (see  Chapter  XV). 

This  coloring  matter  is,  according  to  Xencki  and  Sieber,  an  isomer  of 
the  bile-pigment  bilirubin,  and  its  formation  from  hgematin  can  be  expressed 
by  the  following  equation : 


C,  Jl3.N,0,Fe  + 


211,0  - Fe  = 


2C,.II.. 


N,0, 


A pigment  closely  allied  to  the  urinary  pigment  urobilin  has  been  obtained 
by  the  action  of  reducing  substances  on  hsemotoporphyrin  (IIoppe-Seyler, 
Xencki  and  Sieber,  Le  X'obel,  IMac  Munn).  On  the  administration  of 
hffimotoporphyrin  to  rabbits,  Xencki  and  IIoTScnY"’  observed  that  a part 
was  reduced  to  a substance  similar  to  urobilin. 

On  heating  haematoporphyrin  it  decomposes  and  evolves  an  odor  of 
pyrrol.  It  dissolves  with  a red  color  in  warm,  fuming  nitric  acid,  and  the 
solution  becomes  then  green,  blue,  and  yellow.  The  hydrochloric  acid 
combination  crystallizes  in  long  brownish-red  needles.  If  the  solution  in 
hydrochloric  acid  is  nearly  neutralized  and  then  treated  with  sodium  acetate, 
the  pigment  separates  out  as  amorphous,  brown  flakes  not  readily  soluble  in 
am}d  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  but  readily  soluble  in  ethyl  alcohol, 
alkalies,  and  dilute  mineral  acids.  The  combination  with  sodium  crj^stai- 
lizes  as  small  tufts  of  brown  crystals.  The  acid  alcoholic  solutions  have  a 
beautiful  purple  color,  which  becomes  violet-blue  on  the  addition  of  large 
quantities  of  acid.  The  alkaline  solution  has  a beautiful  red  color, 
especially  when  not  too  much  alkali  is  present.  Hasmatoporphyrin  prepared 
by  various  methods  may  differ  somewhat  in  solubility  and  in  color  of  solu- 
tion, but  their  characteristic  absorption-spectra  are  essentially  the  same. 

An  alcoholic  solution  of  haematoporphyrin,  acidulated  with  hydrochloric 
or  sulphuric  acid,  shows  two  absorption-bands,  of  which  one  is  fainter  and 
narrower  and  lies  between  C and  Z>,  near  D.  The  other  is  much  darker, 
sharper  and  broader,  and  lies  in  the  middle  between  D and  E.  An  absorp- 
tion extends  from  these  bands  towards  the  red,  terminating  with  a dark 
edge,  which  may  be  considered  as  a third  band  between  the  other  two. 

A dilute  alkaline  solution  shows  four  bands,  namely,  a band  between  C 
and  D;  a second,  broader,  surrounding  D and  with  its  broadest  jiart 
between  D and  E\  a third,  between  T)  and  E nearly  at  E\  and  lastly  a 
fourth,  broad  and  dark  band  between  1)  and  F.  On  the  addition  of  an 


' Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

‘ Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c.,  S.  523  ; Le  Nobel,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  40  ; Mac  Munn,  Proc. 
Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  30,  and  Jouin.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  10;  Nencki  and  Rotschy,  MomUshefte 
f.  Chem.,  Bd.  10 
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ulkaliue  zinc-cliloride  solntion  the  spectrum  changes  more  or  less  rapidly,* * 
and  finally  a spectrum  is  obtained  with  only  two  bands,  of  which  one  sur- 
rounds D and  the  other  lies  between  D and  E.  If  an  acid  hternatoporphyriu 
solntion  is  shaken  with  chloroform,  a part  of  the  pigment  is  taken  up  by 
the  chloroform,  and  this  solution  often  shows  a five-banded  spectrum  with 
two  bands  between  C and  D. 

Hsematoidin,  thus  called  by  Ahiiciiow,  is  a pigment  which  crystallizes 
in  orange-colored  rhombic  plates,  and  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasa- 
tions, and  whose  origin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  seems  to  be  estab- 
lished (Langiians,  C\)ri)UA,  Quincke,  and  others Q.  A solution  of 
Immiatoidin  shows  no  absorption-bands,  but  only  a strong  absorption  of  the 
violet  to  the  green  (KwaldQ.  According  to  most  observers,  haematoidin 
is  identical  with  the  bile-pigment  bilirubin.  It  is  not  identical  Avith  the 
crystallizable  lutein  from  the  corpora  Intea  of  the  ovaries  of  the  cow  (Picco- 
lo and  Lieiiex,*  Kuhne  and  Ewald). 

In  the  detection  of  the  above-described  blood-coloring  matters  the 
spectroscope  is  the  only  entirely  trustAvorthy  means  of  investigation.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  blood  in  general  and  not  to  determine  definitely 
whether  the  coloring  matter  is  hsemoglobin,  metha?moglobin,  or  hsematin, 
then  the  preparation  of  ha3min  crystals  is  an  absolute  positive  proof.  The 
reader  is  referred  to  more  extended  text-books  for  exacter  methods  for  the 
detection  of  blood  in  chemico-legal  cases,  and  it  is  perhajis  sufficient  to  give 
here  the  chief  points  of  the  investigation. 

If  spots  on  clothes,  linen,  Avood,  etc.,  are  to  be  tested  for  the  presence 
of  blood,  it  is  best,  Avhen  possible,  to  scratch  or  shave  off  as  much  as 
possible,  rub  Avith  common  salt,  and  from  this  prepare  the  haemin  crystals. 
On  obtaining  positive  results  the  presence  of  blood  is  not  to  be  doubted. 
If  you  do  not  obtain  sufficient  material  by  the  above  means,  then  soak  the 
spot  with  a feAv  drops  of  Avater  in  a watch-crystal.  If  a colored  solution  is 
thus  obtained,  then  remove  the  fibres,  Avood-shavings,  and  the  like  as  far  as 
possible,  and  allow  the  solution  to  dry  in  the  Avatch-glass.  The  dried 
residue  may  be  partly  used  for  the  spectroscope  test  directly,  and  part  may 
be  employed  in  the  preparation  of  the  Inemin  crystals.  It  also  serves  to 
detect  haemochrornogen  in  alkaline  solution  after  previous  treatment  with 
alkali  and  the  addition  of  reducing  substances. 

If  a colorless  solution  is  obtained  after  soaking  with  water,  or  the  spots 
are  on  rusty  iron,  then  digest  Avith  a little  dilute  alkali  (5  p.  m.).  In  the 
presence  of  blood  the  solution  gives,  after  neutralization  Avith  hydrochloric 
acid  and  drying,  a residue  which  may  give  the  Inemin  crystals  with  glacial 
acetic  acid.  Another  part  of  the  alkaline  solution  shoAvs,  after  the  addition 


' See  Hanmiarsten,  Skaml.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3,  and  Garrod,  Journ.  of  Physiol. 
Vol.  13. 

’ A comprehensive  review  of  the  literature  pertaining  to  haematoidin  may  be  found 
in  Stadelmaiin;  Der  Icterus,  etc.  Stuttgart,  1891.  Pages  3 and  45. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22,  S.  475. 

* Cil.  from  Goruu-Besanez:  Leliri)ucli  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Anti.,  1878. 
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of  Stokes’  reduction  liquid,  the  absorption-bands  of  ha3inochrornogen  in 
alkaline  solution. 

The  methods  proposed  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood- 
coloring matters  are  partly  chemical  and  partly  physical. 

Among  Uie  chemiciil  methods  to  be  mentioned  is  llie  nsliing  of  the  blood  and  the 
determination  of  tlie  amount  of  iron  contained  therein,  from  which  tlie  amount  of 
Inemoglobin  may  be  calculated.  Jolles  ' has  recently  suggested  a clinical  method  based 
on  the  incineration  of  the  blood  and  determining  the  iron  in  the  ash. 

The  physical  methods  consist  either  in  a colorimetric  or  a spectroscopic 
investigation. 


The  principle  of  IIoppe-Seyler’s  colorimetric  method  is  that  a measured 
quantity  of  blood  is  diluted  with  an  exactly  measured  quantity  of  water 
until  the  diluted  blood  solution  has  the  same  color  as  a pure  oxyhremoglobiii 
solution  of  a known  strength.  The  amount  of  coloring  matter  ])resent  in 
the  undiluted  blood  may  be  easily  calculated  from  the  degree  of  dilution. 
In  the  colorimetric  testing  we  use  a glass  vessel  with  parallel  sides  contain- 
ing a layer  of  liquid  1 cm.  thick  (IIoppe-Seylek’s  hrematinometer). 
The  use  of  IIoppe-seyler’s  colorimetric  double  pipette  is  more  advan- 
tageous. Other  good  apparatus  have  been  constructed  by  Giacosa  and 
Zaxgermeister.''  Instead  of  an  oxyhaernoglobin  solution  we  now  gen- 
erally use  a carbon  monoxide  hremoglobin  solution  as  comparison  liquid 
because  it  may  be  kept  for  a long  time. 

The  blood  solution  in  this  case  is  saturated  with  carbon  monoxide. 
This  method  seems  to  be  good. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  the  blood-coloring  matters  by  means  of 
the  spectroscope  may  be  done  in  different  ways,  but  at  the  present  time  the 
spectrophotometric  method  is  chiefly  used,  and  this  seems  to  be  the  most 
reliable.  This  method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  extinction  coefficient 
of  a colored  liquid  for  a certain  region  of  the  spectrum  is  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  concentration,  so  that  C \ E = C\  : , when  C and  (7,  repre- 

sent the  different  concentrations  and  E and  E^  the  corresponding  coefficients 


of  extinction. 


C C 

From  the  equation  --  = — T it  follows  that  for  one  and  the 

Juj  E , 


same  pigment  this  relation,  which  is  called  the  absorption  ratio,  must  be 
constant.  If  the  absorption  ratio  is  represented  by  A,  the  determined 
extinction  coefficient  by  E,  and  the  concentration  (the  amount  of  coloring 
matter  in  grams  in  1 c.c.)  by  C,  then  C = A . E. 

Different  apparatus  have  been  constructed  (Vierordt  and  IliiFisrER®) 
for  the  determination  of  the  extinction  coefficient  which  is  equal  to  the 
negative  logarithm  of  those  rays  of  light  which  remain  after  the  passage  of 
the  light  through  a layer  1 cm.  thick  of  an  absorbing  liquid.  In  regard  to 
these  apparatus  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books. 


’ Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  65,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chein.,  Bd.  17. 

F.  Iloppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  ; G.  Iloppe-Seyler,  ibid.,  Bd. 
21  ; Wiuleniitz,  ibid.\  Giacosa,  Maly’s  Jahresber,,  Bd.  26;  Zangcnmeister,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  33. 

^ See  Vierordt,  Die  Anwendung  des  Spektralapparates  zu  Photometric,  etc.  (Tiihin- 
gen,  1873),  and  Iliifner,  Dii  Bois-Reyinond’s  Arch. , 1894,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  3 ; V.  Noordeu,  ibid.,  Bd.  4 ; Olto,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.31  and  36. 
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As  control  the  extinction  coefficients  me  {leterminecl  in  two  different  regions  of  the 
spectrum.  lliiFNEU  1ms  selected  {a)  the  region  between  the  two  absorption  bunds  of 
oxyhsemoglobin,  especially  between  the  Avave-lengths  554  f.i  and  565  /.i,  and  (5)  the 
region  between  the  two  bands,  especially  the  interval  between  the  wave-lengths  581.5  /.i 
and  543.5  /<.  The  constants  or  the  absorption  ratio  for  the.se  two  regions  of  the  spec- 
trum are  designated  by  Hufnek  by  A and  A' . Before  tlie  determination  the  blood  must 
be  diluted  with  water,  and  if  the  proportion  of  dilution  of  the  blood  be  represented  by 
F,  then  the  concentration  or  the  amount  of  coloring  matter  in  100  parts  of  the  undiluted 
blood  is 

C .V.  A . E and 
6'=  100.  V.  A'.  E'. 


The  absorption  ratio  or  the  constants  in  the  tw’O  above-mentioned  regions  of  the 
spectrum  have  been  determined  for  oxylioemoglobin,  haunoglobin,  carbon  monoxide,  as 
follows  : 

Oxyhcemoglobin Ao  — 0.002070  and  A' o — 0.001812 

Hemoglobin Ar  = 0.001854  and  A'r  = 0.001778 

Carhon-monoxide  haemoglobin  Ac  = 0.001888  and  A!c  = 0.001263 

The  quantity  of  each  coloring  matter  may  be  determined  in  a mixture  of  two  blood- 

coloring matters  by  this  method,  which  is  of  special  importance  in  the  determination  of 
the  quantity  of  oxyhemoglobin  and  hemoglobin  present  in-blood  at  the  same  time.  If 
we  represent  by  >7 and  A' the  extinction  coefficients  of  the  mixture  in  the  above-men- 
tioned regions  of  the  spectrum,  by  Ao  and  A' o tmd  Ar  and  A'r  the  constants  for  oxyhemo- 
globin and  reduced  hemoglobin,  and  by  F the  degree  of  dilution  of  the  blood,  then  the 
percentage  of  oxyhemoglobin  Ho  and  of  (reduced)  hemoglobin  Hr  is 


and 


Ho  = 100  . F. 


AoA'  oiEAr 
A'oAr  - 


- E'A'r) 

AoA'r 


Hr  = 100  . F.  — 


A'rjE'A'o  - EAo) 

A oAr  — AoA  r* 


Among  the  many  apparatus  constructed  for  clinical  purposes  for  the 
quantitative  estimation  of  hgemoglobin  Fleischl’s  limmometer which  has 
undergone  numerous  modifications,  and  Hexocque’s  hmmatoscope  are  to  be 
specially  mentioned.  In  regard  to  these  apjiaraF  see  v.  Jakscii,  Klinische 
Fiagnostik  innerer  Krankheiten,  4.  Aufiage  18  and  Jaquet,  Corresp. 
Blatt.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  1897. 

Many  other  pigmentsare  found  besides  the  often-occurring  hemoglobin  in  the  blood 
of  invertebrates,  "in  a few  arachnide,  Crustacea,  gasteropode,  and  cephalojiode  a body 
analogous  to  hemoglobin  containing  copper,  Mmocyauin.  has  been  found  by  Fredeuicq. 
Bv  the  taking  up  of  loosely  bound  oxygen  this  body  is  converted  into  blue  oxyhamo- 
cynnin,  and  by  the  escape  of  the  oxygen  becomes  colorless  again.  A coloring  matter 
called  chlorocruorin  by  Lankesteic  is  found  in  certain  chetopode.  Ilamerythrin,  so 
called  by  Kkukenberg  Imt  first  observed  by  Schwalbe,  is  a red  coloring  matter  from 
certain  gephyrea.  Besides  hsemocyanin  we  find  in  the  blood  of  certain  Crustacea 
the  red  coloritig  matter  (Halliburton),  wliich  is  also  widely  spread  in 

the  animal  kingdom.  Echinochrom,  so  named  by  Mac  IVIunn,'  is  a browm  coloring 
matter  occurring  in  the  perivisceral  fluid  of  a variety  of  echinoderms.. 

The  quantitative  constitution  of  the  red  Uood- corpuscles.  The  amount 
of  water  varies  in  different  varieties  of  blood  between  570-644  p.  m.,  wdth 
a corresponding  amount,  430-356  p.  m.,  of  solids.  The  chief  mass,  about 


‘ Fredericq,  Extrait  des  Bulletins  de  I’Acad.  Roy.  de  Belgique  (2),  Tome  46,  1878  ; 
Laukester,  Journ.  of  Auat.  and  Physiol.,  1868,  p.  114,  and  1870,  p.  119;  Krnkenberg, 
see  Vergl.  Physiol.  Studien,  Reihe  1,  Abth.  3.  Heidelberg,  1880  ; Halliburton,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol  6 ; Mac  Munn,  Quart.  Journ.  Microsc.  Science,  1885. 
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of  the  dried  snbstauce  consists  of  lia3moglobin  (in  human  and 
mammal  blood). 

According  to  the  analyses  of  IIoppe-Seyler  ‘ and  his  pupils,  the  red 
corpuscles  contain  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance: 


Hajmogloliin.  Proteid.  Lecithin.  Cholesterin. 

Human  blood 868-943  122-51  7.2-3.5  2.5 

Dog's  “ 865  126  5.9  3.6 

Goose's  “ 627  364  4.6  4.8 

Snake’s  “ 467  525 


Abdekiialden  found  the  following  composition  for  the  blood-corpuscles 
from  the  domestic  animals  investigated  by  him:  Water,  591.9-644.3 
p.  m. ; solids,  408.1-355.7  p.  m. ; ha3nioglobiu,  303.3-331.9  p.  m. ; proteid, 
5.32  (dog)-78.5  p.  m.  (shee}));  cholesterin,  0.388  (horse)-3.593  p.  m. 
(sheep);  and  lecithin,  2.296  (dog)-4.855  p.  m. 

Of  special  interest  is  the  varying  proportion  of  the  hemoglobin  to  the 
proteid  in  the  nucleated  and  in  the  non-uucleated  blood-corpuscles.  These 
last  are  much  richer  in  hemoglobin  and  poorer  in  proteid  than  the  others. 

The  amount  of  mineral  bodies  in  various  varieties  of  animals  is  different. 
According  to  Bunge  and  Abdekhalden  the  red  corpuscles  from  the  pig, 
horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  while  those  from  man,  the  ox,  sheep,  goat, 
dog,  and  cat  are  relatively  rich  in  soda.  In  the  five  last-mentioned  varieties 
the  amount  of  soda  was  2.135-2.856  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  potash  was 
0.257(dog)-0.744  p.  m.  (sheep).  In  the  horse,  pig,  and  rabbit  the  quantity 
of  potash  was  3.326  (horse)-5.229  p.  m.  (rabbit).  Human  blood-corpuscles 
contain,  according  to  Wanach,*  about  five  times  as  much  potash  as  soda, 
on  an  average  3.99  p.  m.  potash  and  0.75  p.  m.  soda.  Lime  is  claimed  to 
be  absent  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  magnesia  occurs  only  in  small 
amounts,  0.016  (sheep)-0.150  p.  m.  (pig).  The  blood-corpuscles  of  all 
animals  investigated  contain  chlorine,  0.460-1.949  p.  m.  (both  in  horse), 
generally  1 to  2 p.  m.,  and  also  phosphoric  acid.  The  amount  of  inorganic 
phosphoric  acid  shows  great  variation,  0.275  (sheep)-1.916  p.  m.  (horse). 
All  above  figures  are  calculated  on  the  fresh,  moist  blood-corpuscles. 

The  White  Blood-corpuscles  and  the  Blood-plates. 

The  White  Blood-corpuscles,  also  called  Leucocytes  or  Lymphoid 
Cells,  which  occur  in  the  blood  in  varying  forms  and  sizes,  form  in  a state 
of  rest  spherical  lumps  of  a sticky,  highly  refractive  power,  capable  of 
motion,  noii-raembranous  protoplasm,  which  show  1-4  nuclei  on  the  addi- 
tion of  water  or  acetic  acid.  In  human  and  mammalian  blood  they  are 
larger  than  the  red  blood-corpuscles.  They  have  also  a lower  specific 


' Med.-cheiii.  Uutersucli.,  S.  390  ami  393. 

’ Buuge,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12,  and  Abderhaldeu,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bdd.  23  and  25  ; Wauach,  Maly’s  Jahro.-bcT.,  Bd..  18,  S.  88. 
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gravity  than  the  red  corpuscles,  move  in  the  circulating  blood  nearer  to  the 
walls  of  the  vessel,  and  have  also  a slower  motion. 

The  number  of  white  blood-corpuscles  varies  not  only  in  the  different 
blood-vessels,  hut  also  under  different  physiological  conditions.  As  an 
average  we  have  only  1 white  corpuscle  for  350-500  red  corpuscles. 
According  to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt*  and  his  pupils,  tlie 
leucocytes  are  destroyed  in  great  part  on  the  discharge  of  the  blood  before 
and  during  coagulation,  so  that  discharged  blood  is  much  poorer  in  leuco- 
cytes than  the  circulating  blood.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has 
been  denied  by  other  investigators. 

From  a histological  standpoint  we  generally  discriminate  between  the 
different  kinds  of  colorless  blood-corpuscles;  chemically  considered,  how- 
ever, there  is  no  known  essential  difference  between  them.  With  regard  to 
their  importance  in  the  coagulation  of  fibrin  Alex.  Schmidt  and  his  pupils 
distinguish  between  the  leucocytes  which  are  destroyed  by  the  coagulation 
and  those  which  are  not.  The  last  mentioned  give  with  alkalies  or 
common-salt  solutions  a slimy  mass;  the  first  do  not  show  such  behavior. 

The  protoplasm  of  the  leucocytes  has  during  life  amceboid  movements 
which  partly  make  possible  the  wandering  of  the  cells  and  partly  the  taking 
up  of  smaller  grains  or  foreign  bodies  within  the  same.  On  these  grounds 
the  occurrence  of  myosin  in  them  has  been  admitted  even  without  any 
special  proof  thereof.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  to  have  found  serglohulin  in 
equine-blood  leucocytes  which  had  been  washed  with  ice-cold  water.  There 
are  also  certain  leucocytes,  as  above  stated,  which  yield  a slimy  mass  when 
treated  with  alkalies  or  NaCl  solutions,  which  seem  to  be  identical  with  the 
so-called  hyaline  substance  of  Royida  found  in  the  pus-cells.  On  digesting 
the  leucocytes  with  water  a solution  of  a protein  body  is  obtained  which  can 
be  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  forms  the  chief  mass  of  the  leucocytes. 
This  substance,  which  is  undoubtedly  related  to  coagulation,  has  been 
described  under  different  names  (see  Chapter  Y),  and  consists,  chiefly  at 
least,  of  nncleohiston. 

lycogen,  as  above  stated  (Chapter  Y),  is  found  in  the  leucocytes.  The 
^.ycogeii  found  by  Huppert,  Czerny,  Dastre,^  and  others  in  blood  and 
lymph  probably  originated  from  the  leucocytes.  The  constituents  of  the 
leucocytes  are  the  same  as  the  constituents  of  the  cell  as  described  in 
Chapter  Y. 

The  blood-plates  (Bizzozero’s),  hsematoblasts  (IIayem),  whose  nature 
and  physiological  importance  have  been  much  questioned,  are  pale,  color- 
less, gummy  disks,  round  or  more  oval  in  shape  and  generally  with  a 


■ Pfliiger’s  Arcbiv,  Bd.  11. 

’ Huppert,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  fi,  S.  5194;  Czerny,  Arch.’ f.  e.xp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  31 ; Dastre,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  120.  and  Arch  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  7. 
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diameter  two  or  three  times  smaller  than  tlie  red  blood-corpuscles.  The 
blood-plates  separate  iiio  two  substances  by  the  action  of  dilferent  reagents, 
namely,  one  wliich  is  homogeneous  and  iion-refractive,  Avhile  the  other  is 
highly  refractive  and  granular.  Blood-plates  readily  stick  together  and 
attach  themselves  to  foreign  bodies. 

According  to  the  important  researches  of  Kossel  and  Lilienfeld  the 
^ blood-plates  consist  of  a chemical  combination  between  proteid  and  nuclein, 
and  hence  they  are  also  called  nuclein-plates  by  Lilienfeld.  It  seems 
certain  that  the  blood-plates  stand  in  a certain  relationship  to  the  coagula- 
tion of  blood,  and  according  to  Lilienfeld  the  fibrin  coagulation  is  indeed 
a function  of  the  cell  nucleus.  The  importance  of  these  formations  to 
blood  coagulation  will  be  referred  to  later. 


III.  The  Blood  as  a Mixture  of  Plasma  and  Blood- 

corpuscles. 

The  blood  in  itself  is  a thick,  sticky,  lighter  or  darker  red  opaque  liquid 
having  a salty  taste  and  a faint  odor  diliering  in  different  kinds  of  animals. 
On  the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  the  blood  the  odor  is  more  pronounced. 
In  adult  human  beings  the  specific  gravity  ranges  between  1.045  and  1.075. 
It  has  an  average  of  1.058  for  grown  men  and  a little  less  for  women. 
According  to  Scherkenziss  ' the  foetal  blood  has  a lower  specific  gravity 
than  the  blood  of  grown  persons.  Lloyd  Jones  found  that  the  specific 
gravity  is  highest  at  birth  and  lowest  in  children  when  about  two  years  old 
and  in  pregnant  women.  The  determinations  of  Lloyd  Jones,  Hammer- 
SCHLAG,’  and  others  show  that  the  variation  of  the  specific  gravity, 
dependent  upon  age  and  sex,  corresponds  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of 
Inemoglobin. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  done  by 
means  of  the  pyknometer.  For  clinical  purposes  where  only  small  amounts 
are  available  it  is  best  to  proceed  with  the  method  as  suggested  by 
IIammersciilag.^  Prepare  a mixture  of  chloroform  and  benzol  of  about 
1.050  sp.  gr.  and  add  a drop  of  the  blood  to  this  mixture.  If  the  drop 
rises  to  the  surface  then  add  benzol,  and  if  it  sinks  add  chloroform.  Con- 
tinue this  until  the  drop  of  blood  suspends  itself  midway  and  then  determine 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  mixture  by  means  of  an  areometer.  This  metliod 


* In  regard  to  the  literature  of  the  blood-plates,  see  Lilienfeld,  Du  Bois-Re3niu)n(rs 
Archiv,  1892,  and  ‘ Leukocyteu  uiul  Blutgeriuiiung,”  Verhaiull.  <1.  physiol.  Gesellsch. 
zu  Berlin,  18.32;  and  also  Mosen,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1893. 

^ Lloyd  Jones,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8 ; Hainuierschlag,  Wien.  klin.  Wochcn 
schrift,  1890,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  uied.,  Bd.  20. 

* 1.  c. 
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is  not  strictly  accurate  and  must  be  performed  quickly.  In  regard  to  the 
necessary  details  we  refer  to  Zuntz.' 

The  reaction  of  the  blood  is  alkaline.  The  quantity  of  alkali,  calculated 
as  Na^COj,  in  fresh,  non-defibrinated  blood  from  the  dog,  horse,  and  man 
is,  according  to  Loewy,  4.93,  4.43,  and  5.95  p.  m.  respectively.  According 
to  Strauss,  the  average  for  normal  human  blood  may  be  calculated  as 
about  4,43  p.  m.  Na^COj.  Below  3.3  p.  m.  and  above  5.3  p.  m.  are, 
according  to  him,  to  be  considered  as  pathological,  v.  Jakscii  found  the 
quantity  of  alkali  in  man  to  vary  between  3.38  and  3.90  p,  m.  The 
alkaline  reaction  diminishes  outside  of  the  body,  and  indeed  the  more 
quickly  the  greater  the  original  alkalinity  of  the  blood.  This  depends  on 
the  formation  of  acid  in  the  blood,  in  which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  seem 
to  take  part  in  some  way  or  another.  After  excessive  muscular  activity  the 
alkalinity  is  diminished  on  account  of  the  formation  of  acid  in  the  muscles 
(Peiper,  Cohnstein),  and  it  is  also  decreased  after  the  continuous  use  of 
acids  (Lassar,  Freudberg ’),  We  have  numerous  investigations  in  regard 
to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in  disease,  but  as  we  have  at  present  no  trust- 
worthy method  for  estimating  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood,  these  investiga- 
tions, as  also  the  statements  in  regard  to  the  physiological  alkalinity,  require 
further  substantiation.* *  Spiro  and  Pemsel‘  have  suggested  a method  cf 
determining  the  native  alkalinity  of  the  blood  which  consists  in  treating  the 
blood  with  ether-water  (water  saturated  with  ether),  next  precipitating  all 
the  protein  substances  by  neutral  ammonium  sulphate,  and  then  titrating 

TV 

the  filtrate  with  — acid,  using  the  indicator  (lacmoid  and  malachite  green) 

in  the  manner  suggested  hy  Forster. 

The  alkali  of  the  hlood  exists  in  part  as  alkaline  salts,  carbonate  and 
phosphate,  and  part  in  combination  with  proteid  or  hemoglobin.  The  first 
are  often  spoken  of  as  readily  diffusible  alkalies,  while  the  others  are  not,  or 
are  only  diffusible  with  difficulty  (see  page  135).  The  readily  as  well  as 
the  difficultly  diffusible  alkali  is  divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and 
plasma,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  seem  to  be  richer  in  difficultly  diffusible 
alkali  than  the  plasma  or  serum.  This  division  may  be  changed  by  the 


' Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  66. 

* Loewy,  Ptluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  58,  which  also  contains  the  references  to  the  literature; 
H.  Strauss,  Zeitschr.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  30  ; v.  Jaksch,  ibid.,  Bd.  13;  Peiper,  Virchow’a 
Arch.,  Bd.  116;  Cohnstein,  ibid.,  Bd.  130,  -which  also  cites  the  works  of  Minkowski, 
Zuntz,  and  Geppert ; Freudberg,  ibid.,  Bd.  125. 

^ In  regard  to  the  methods  for  the  estimation  of  the  alkalinity  see,  besides  the  above- 
mentioned  authors,  v.  Jaksch,  Klin.  Diagnostik;  v.  Limbeck,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  Bd. 
18  ; Wright,  The  Lancet.  1897  ; Biernacki,  Beitrilge  zur  Pneumatologie,  etc.,  Zeitschr. 
f.  klin.  Med.,  Bdd.  31  and  32  ; Hamburger,  Fine  Methode  zur  Trennung,  etc.,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond’s  Arch.,  1898. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  phvsiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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influence  of  even  very  small  amounts  of  acid,  also  carbon  dioxide,  and  also, 
as  shown  by  Zuntz,  Loewy  and  Zuntz,  Hamburger,  Limbeck  and 
Gurber,‘  by  the  influence  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  The  blood- 
corpuscles  give  up  a part  of  the  alkali  united  with  ]iroteid  to  the  serum  by 
the  action  of  carbon  dioxide,  hence  the  serum  becomes  more  alkaline.  The 
equilibrium  of  the  osmotic  tension  in  the  blood -corpuscles  and  in  the  serum 
is  hereby  destroyed;  the  blood-corpuscles  swell  up  because  they  take  up 
water  from  the  serum  and  this  then  becomes  more  concentrated  and  richer 
in  alkali,  proteid,  and  sugar.  Under  the  influence  of  oxygen  the  corpuscles 
take  their  original  form  again  and  the  above  changes  are  restored.  The 
blood-corpuscles  for  this  reason  are  less  biconcave  with  a small  diameter  in 
venous  than  in  arterial  blood  (Hamburger). 

The  volume  of  the  blood-corpuscles  changes  also  with  the  composition 
i)f  the  medium  surrounding  them.  The  volume  remains  unchanged  only 
in  those  indifferent  solutions  which  have  the  same  osmotic  tension,  such  as 
the  plasma  or  serum.  Such  solutions  are  called  isotonic.  In  less  concen- 
trated solutions,  so-called  hypisotonic  solutions,  the  blood-corpuscles  swell 
up,  taking  up  water  at  the  same  time,  until  the  osmotic  equilibrium  has 
been  established  again  and  the  volume  becomes  greater.  In  solution  of 
greater  concentration,  hyperisotonic  solutions,  they  give  up  Avater  and  their 
volume  becomes  smaller.  A NaCl  solution  of  about  9 p.  m.  seems  to  be 
isotonic  with  most  of  the  varieties  of  blood  investigated,  namely,  human, 
ox,  and  horse  blood,  but  even  in  such  solutions  an  exchange  may  take  place 
between  the  constituents  of  the  blood -cor2)uscles  and  the  solution  (IIedin'  “). 
Hamburger  ’ has  shown  by  continued  investigations  on  the  action  of  salt 
solutions  on  the  volume  of  animal  cells  that  not  only  are  the  red  corpuscles 
shrunk  up  by  a hyperisotouic  solution,  and  swell  up  by  a hypisotonic  solution, 
but  also  the  white  corpuscles  and  frog  spermatozoa.  The  extent  of  this  swell- 
ing and  shrinkage  is  much  smaller  than  if  the  cell  Avas  a homogeneous  mass, 
which  leads  to  the  assumption  that  the  cell  inust  consist  of  two  substances 
which  are  different  in  their  property  of  attracting  water.  He  has  also  tried 
to  determine  the  percentage  relationship  between  the  two  cell  constituents 
(stroma  and  intercellular  fluid)  by  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the 
swelling  and  shrinking  of  the  cells  under  the  influence  of  NaCl  solutions  of 


' Zuntz  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  4,  Abth.  2;  Loewj"  and  Zuntz, 
Pfliiger's  Arcli.,  Bd.  58;  Hamburger,  Du  Bois-Ileymond’s  Arch.,  1894  and  1898,  and 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  28  and  35;  v.  Limbeck,  Arch.  f.  e.\p.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd. 
35;  Gilrher,  Sitzuugsber.  d.  pbys.  med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wlirzburg,  1895. 

Mn  regard  to  the  study  of  isotonism  see  Hamburger,  cited  above- and  Virchow’s 
Arch.,  Bdd.  140  and  141  ; Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  and  Ptiuger’s  Arch., 
Bd.  60  ; Eykman,  ibid,,  Bdd.  60  u.  68  ; Koeppe,  ibid,,  Bd.  65,  and  Du  Bois-Reyraond’s 
Arch.,  1895. 

’ Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  Physiol.  Abth.,  1898,  S.  317. 
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different  concentration  or  of  serum  with  different  dilutions,  lie  fouml  the 
volume  of  stroma  for  the  red  as  well  as  the  white  corpuscles  of  the  horse 
was  53-oG.l^.  The  volume  of  stroma  for  the  red  corpuscles  in  rabbits  was 
48.7-51^,  in  hens  52.4-57.7^,  and  in  frogs  72-76.4^. 

The  question  as  to  the  permeability  of  the  blood-corpuscles  stands  in 
close  connection  to  the  above,  in  other  words,'  its  admissibility  for  different 
bodies.  We  have  the  investigations  of  Hamburger,  Gruns,  Eykman, 
and  especially  Hedin"  ‘ on  this  subject.  IIedin’s  investigations  have  shown 
that  under  certain  conditions  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugars  and  mannite, 
when  added  to  defibrinated  blood  do  not  penetrate  into  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  Others,  such  as  the  neutral  salts  of  the  free  alkalies,  remain 
chiefly  in  the  plasma  aud  only  enter  slightly  into  the  blood-corpuscles. 
Again  others,  such  as  ammonium  chloride  and  bromide,  antipyrin,  mon- 
atomic alcohols,  divide  themselves  nearly  equally  between  the  corpuscles  and 
the  plasma,  while  others  again,  such  as  ethyl  ether,  are  taken  ujo  to  a much 
greater  extent  by  the  corpuscles  than  by  an  equal  volume  of  plasma. 

The  color  of  the  blood  is  red- — light  scarlet-red  in  the  arteries  and 
dark  bluish  red  in  the  veins.  Blood  free  from  oxygen  is  dichroitic,  dark 
red  by  reflected  light,  and  green  by  transmitted  light.  The  blood-coloring 
matters  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  For  this  reason  blood  is  opaque  in 
thin  layers  and  acts  as  a “ deck-farbe. ” If  the  ha3moglobin  is  removed 
from  the  stroma  and  dissolved  by  the  blood-liquid  by  any  of  the  above- 
mentioned  means  (see  page  137).  the  blood  becomes  transparent  and  acts 
then  like  a “ lake  color.”  Less  light  is  now  reflected  from  its  interior,  and 
this  laky  blood  is  therefore  darker  in  thicker  layers.  On  the  addition  of 
salt  solutions  to  the  blood-corpuscles  they  shrink  and  more  light  is  reflected 
and  the  color  appears  lighter.  A great  abundance  of  red  corpuscles  makes 
the  blood  darker,  while  by  diluting  with  serum  or  by  a greater  abundance 
of  white  corpuscles  the  blood  becomes  lighter  in  appearance.  The  different 
colors  of  arterial  and  of  venous  blood  depend  on  the  varying  quantity  of 
gas  contained  in  these  two  varieties  of  blood  or,  better,  on  the  different 
amounts  of  oxy haemoglobin  and  haemoglobin  they  contain. 

The  most  striking  property  of  blood  consists  in  its  coagulating  within  a 
shorter  or  longer  time,  but  as  a rule  very  shortly  after  leaving  the  vein. 
Different  kinds  of  blood  coagulate  with  varying  rapidity ; in  human  blood 
the  first  marked  sign  of  coagulation  is  seen  in  2-3  minutes,  and  within 
7-8  minutes  the  blood  is  thoroughly  converted  into  a gehiHnous  mass. 
If  the  blood  is  allowed  to  coagulate  slowly,  the  red  corpuscles  have  time  to 
settle  more  or  less  before  the  coagulation,  and  the  blood-clot  then  shows  an 
upper,  yellowish-gray  or  reddish-gray  layer  consisting  of  fibrin  enclosing 

‘ Iledin,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  68,  which  contains  the  works  of  the  older  investigators 
and  Bd.  70. 
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chiefly  colorless  corpuscles.  This  layer  has  been  called  crusta  inflammatoria 
or  phlogistica,  because  it  has  been  especially  observed  in  inflammatory 
processes,  and  is  considered  one  of  the  characteristics  of  them.  This 
crusta  or  huffy  coat'"'  is  not  characteristic  of  any  special  disease,  and  it 
occurs  chiefly  when  the  blood  coagulates  slowly  or  when  the  blood-corpuscles 
settle  more  quickly  than  usual.  A bufly  coat  is  often  observed  in  the  slow- 
coagulating  equine  blood.  The  blood  from  the  capillaries  is  not  supposed 
to  have  the  power  of  coagulating. 

Coagulation  is  retarded  by  cooling,  by  diminishing  the  oxygen  and 
increasing  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide,  which  is  the  reason  that  venous 
blood  and  to  a much  higher  degree  blood  after  asphyxiation  coagulates  more 
slowly  than  arterial  blood.  The  coagulation  may  be  retarded  or  j)revented 
by  the  addition  of  acids,  alkalies,  or  ammonia,  even  in  small  quantities;  by 
concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkali  salts  and  alkaline  earths,  alkali 
oxalates  and  fluorides;  also  by  egg-albumin,  solutions  of  sugar  or  gum, 
glycerin,  or  much  water;  also  by  receiving  the  blood  in  oil.  Coagulation 
may  be  prevented  by  the  injection  of  an  albumose  solution  or  by  an  infusion 
of  the  leech  into  the  circulating  blood,  but  this  infusion  also  acts  in  the 
same  way  on  blood  just  drawn.  Coagulation  is  also  hindered  by  snake-poison 
and  toxalbumins  (see  pages  124  and  166).  The  coagulation  may  be  facili- 
tated by  raising  the  temperature;  by  contact  with  foreign  bodies,  to  which 
the  blood  adheres;  by  stirring  or  beating  it;  by  admission  of  air;  by  dilut- 
ing with  very  small  amounts  of  water;  by  the  addition  of  platinum-black  or 
finely  powdered  carbon;  by  the  addition  of  laky  blood,  which  does  not  act 
by  the  presence  of  dissolved  blood-coloring  matters,  but  by  the  stromata  of 
the  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  by  the  addition  of  the  leucocytes  from  the 
lymphatic  glands,  or  a watery  saline  extract  of  the  lymphatic  glands, 
testicles,  or  thymus.  The  active  constituent  of  such  a watery  extract  is  the 
nucleoproteid  called  tissue  fibr  inogen  or  nucleoliiston. 

An  important  question  to  answer  is  why  the  blood  remains  fluid  in  the 
circulation,  while  it  quickly  coagulates  when  it  leaves  the  circulation. 

The  reason  why  blood  coagulates  on  leaving  the  body  is  therefore  to  be 
sought  for  in  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  living  and  entire  blood- 
vessels exert  upon  it.  These  views  are  derived  from  the  observations  of 
many  investigators.  From  the  observations  of  Hewson",  Lister,  and 
Fredericq  it  is  known  that  when  a vein  full  of  blood  is  ligatured  at  the 
two  ends  and  removed  from  the  body,  the  blood  may  remain  fluid  for  a long 
time.  Brucke*  allowed  the  heart  removed  from  a tortoise  to  beat  at  0°  C., 


’ Hewson’s  works,  edited  by  Gulliver,  London,  1876.  Cited  from  Gaingee,  Text- 
book of  Physiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  1,  1880.  Lister,  cited  from  Gamgee,  ibid.;  Fredericq, 
•‘Kechercbes  sur  la  constitution  du  plasma  sanguin,”  Gand,  1878;  Briicke,  Virchow’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  12. 
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and  found  that  the  blood  remained  uncoagulated  for  some  days.  The  blood 
from  another  heart  quickly  coagulated  when  collected  over  mercury.  In  a 
dead  heart,  as  also  in  a dead  blood-vessel,  the  blood  soon  coagulates,  and 
also  when  the  walls  of  the  vessel  are  changed  by  pathological  processes. 

What  then  is  the  influence  which  the  walls  of  the  vessels  exert  on  the 
liquidity  of  the  circulating  blood?  Freund  has  found  that  the  blood 
remains  fluid  when  collected  by  means  of  a greased  canula  under  oil  or  in  a 
vessel  smeared  with  vaseline.  If  the  blood  collected  in  a greased  vessel  be 
beaten  with  a glass  rod  previously  oiled,  it  does  not  coagulate,  but  it 
quickly  coagulates  on  beating  it  with  an  unoiled  glass  rod  or  when  it  is 
poured  into  a vessel  not  greased.  The  non-coagulability  of  blood  collected 
under  oil  has  been  confirmed  later  by  IIaycraft  and  Carlier.  Freund 
found  on  further  investigating  that  the  evaporation  of  the  upper  layers  of 
blood  or  their  contamination  with  small  quantities  of  dust  causes  a coagula- 
tion even  in  a vessel  treated  with  vaseline.  According  to  Freund,’  it  is  this 
adhesion  between  the  blood  or  between  its  form-elements  and  a foreign 
substance — and  the  diseased  walls  of  the  vessel  also  act  as  such — that  gives 
the  impulse  towards  coagulation,  while  the  lack  of  adhesion  prevents  the 
blood  from  coagulating.  This  adhesion  of  the  form-elements  of  the  blood 
to  certain  foreign  substances  seems  to  induce  changes  which  apparently 
stand  in  a certain  relationship  to  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

The  views  in  regard  to  these  changes  are  very  contradictory.  According 
to  Alex.  Schmidt  ’ and  the  Dorpat  school,  an  abundant  destruction  of 
the  leucocytes  takes  place  in  coagulation,  and  important  constituents  for  the 
coagulation  of  the  fibrin  pass  into  the  plasma.  According  to  other  experi- 
menters the  essential  is  not  a destruction  of  the  leucocytes,  but  an  elimina- 
tion of  constituents  from  the  cells  into  the  plasma.  This  process  is  called 
2)lasmoschisis  by  Lowit."  The  question  whether  the  cell-body  (Giesbach) 
or  the  nucleus  (Lilienfeld  ')  takes  part  in  this  process  remains  for  the 
present  undecided.  According  to  Bizzozoro  and  others,  the  leucocytes  are 
not  the  starting-point  in  the  fibrin  formation,  but  rather  the  blood-plates. 

> Freund,  Wien.  med.  Jahrb.,  1886  ; Haycraft  and  Carlier,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and 
Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  11.  The  works  of  Alex.  Schmidt  are  found  in  Arch.  f.  Anat. 
und  Physiol.,  1861,  1862;  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  6,  9,  11,  13.  See  especially  Alex. 
Schmidt,  Zur  Blutlehre  (Leipzig,  1892),  which  also  gives  the  work  of  his  pupils,  and 
Weitere  Beitnige  zur  Blutlehre,  1895. 

3 Wien.  Sitzungsbcr. , Bdd.  89  and  90,  and  Prager  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889.  Re- 
ferred to  in  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  Bd.  28,  S,  265. 

♦Giesbach,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  50,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892; 
Lilienfeld,  Ueber  Leukocyten  und  Blutgerinnung,  Verhandl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch. 
zu  Berlin,  No.  11,  1892  ; Ueber  den  flilssigen  Zustand  des  Blutes,  etc.,  ibid.,  No.  16, 
1892  ; and  Weitere  Beitrage  zur  Keuntnisse  der  Blutgerinnung,  ibid.,  July,  1883.  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Altliongh  the  views  on  this  point  are  strongly  divergent,  still  all  investiga- 
tors seem  to  he  united  that  some  constituents  of  the  form-elements  take 
part  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood. 

WooLDiuDGii'  takes  a very  peculiar  position  in  regard  to  this  question,  namely,  he 
considers  the  form-elements  as  only  of  secondary  importance  in  coagulation.  As  found 
b}'  him,  a peptone-plasma,  which  has  been  freed  from  all  form-constituents  by  means  of 
centrifugal  force,  yields  abundant  fibrin  when  it  is  not  separated  from  a substance 
wliich  precipitates  on  cooling.  This  substance,  which  Wooldkidge  has  called  A-flbrin- 
ogen,  seems  to  all  appearances  to  be  a nucleoproteid,  which,  according  to  the  unani- 
mous view  of  several  investigators,  originates  from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood,  either 
tlie  blood-plates  or  the  leucocytes,  and  the  generally  accepted  view  as  to  the  great  import- 
ance of  the  form-elements  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  is  not  really  contrary  to 
Wooldkidge’s  experiments. 

The  views  are  greatly  divided  in  regard  to  those  bodies  which  are 
eliminated  from  the  form-elements  of  the  blood  before  and  during  coagula- 
tion. 

According  to  Alex.  Schmidt  the  leucocytes,  like  all  cells,  contain  two 
chief  groups  of  constituents,  one  of  which  accelerates  coagulation,  while  the 
other  retards  or  hinders  it.  The  first  may  be  extracted  from  the  cells  by 
alcohol,  Avhile  the  other  cannot  be  extracted.  Blood-plasma  contains  only 
traces  of  thrombin,  according  to  Schmidt,  but  does  contain  its  antecedent, 
prochrombin.  The  bodies  which  accelerate  coagulation  are  neither  thrombin 
nor  prothrombin,  but  they  act  in  this  wise  in  that  they  split  off  thrombin 
from  the  prothrombin.  On  this  account  they  are  called  zymoiilastic 
substances  by  Alex.  Schmidt.  The  nature  of  these  bodies  is  unknown, 
and  according  to  Liliexeeld  KII^PO^  is  found  amongst  them,  and 
Schmidt  has  given  no  notice  of  their  behavior  to  the  lime  salts,  which  have 
been  found  to  have  zymoplastic  activity  by  other  investigators. 

The  constituents  of  the  cells  which  hinder  coagulation  and  which  are 
insoluble  in  alcohol-ether  are  compound  proteids  and  have  been  called 
cijtoglobin  and  by  Schmidt.  The  retarding  action  of  these 

bodies  may  be  suppressed  by  the  addition  of  zymoplastic  substances,  and 
the  yield  of  fibrin  on  coagulation  in  this  case  is  much  greater  than  in  the 
absence  of  the  compound  proteid-retarding  coagulation.  This  last  supplies 
the  material  from  which  the  fibrin  is  produced.  The  process  is,  according 
to  Schmidt,  as  follows:  The  preglobulin  first  splits,  yielding  serglobulin, 
then  from  this  the  fibrinogen  is  derived  and  from  this  latter  the  fibrin 
is  produced.  The  object  of  the  thrombin  is  twofold.  The  thrombin  first 
splits  the  fibrinogen  from  the  paraglobulin  and  then  converts  the  fibrinogen 
into  fibrin.  The  assumption  that  fibrinogen  can  be  split  from  paraglobulin 
has  not  sufficient  foundation  and  is  even  improbable. 

According  to  Schmidt  the  retarding  action  of  the  cells  is  prominent 
during  life,  while  the  accelerating  action  is  especially  pronounced  outside 
of  the  body  or  by  coming  in  contact  with  foreign  bodies.  The  parenchymous 

' Die  Gerinnung  des  Blutes  (published  by  M.  v.  Frey,  Leipzig,  1891). 
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masses  of  the  organs  and  tissues,  through  which  the  blood  flows  in  tlie 
capillaries,  are  those  cell-masses  which  serve  to  keep  the  blood  fluid  during 
life. 

Lilienfeld  has  given  further  proofs  as  to  the  occurrence  in  the  form- 
elements  of  the  blood  of  bodies  which  accelerate  or  retard  the  coagulation. 
According  to  this  author  the  nature  of  these  bodies  is  very  markedly 
different  from  Schmidt’s  idea.  While,  according  to  Schmidt,  the  coagu- 
lation-accelerators are  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  compound  proteids 
exhausted  with  alcohol  only  act  retardingly  on  coagulation,  Liliekfeld 
states  that  the  substance  which  acts  acceleratingly  and  retardingly  on 
coagulation  consists  of  a nucleoproteid,  namely,  nucleohiston.  ISTucleohiston 
readily  splits  into  leuconuclein  and  histon,  the  first  of  which  acts  as  a 
coagulation-excitant,  while  the  other,  introduced  into  the  blood-vascular 
system,  either  intravascular  or  extravascular,  robs  the  blood  of  its  property 
of  coagulating.  Introduced  into  the  circulatory  system  the  nucleohiston 
splits  into  its  two  components.  It  therefore  causes  extensive  coagulation 
on  one  side  and  makes  the  remainder  of  the  blood  uncoagnlable  on  the 
other.  Liliekfeld’s  theory  differs  from  that  of  Alex.  Schmidt  and  most 
other  investigators  in  that  the  fibrin  ferment  is  not  considered  as  a 
precursor,  but  as  a product,  of  the  coagulation.  The  true  cause  of  coagula- 
tion is  the  leuconucleins,  according  to  Liliehfeld.  The  investigations  of 
Lilienfeld  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive  for  such  a view. 

Brucke  showed  long  ago  that  fibrin  left  an  ash  containing  calcium 
phosphate.  The  fact  that  calcium  salts  may  facilitate  or  even  cause  a 
coagulation  in  liquids  poor  in  ferment  has  been  known  for  several  years 
through  the  researches  of  Hammarsteh,  Green,  Ringer,  and  Sainsburt. 
The  necessity  of  the  lime  salts  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasma  was 
first  shown  positively  by  the  important  investigations  of  Arthus  and 
Pages.’  We  are  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the  lime  salts 
act. 

According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  of  Arthus  and  Pages  the 
soluble  lime  salts  precipitable  by  oxalate  are  necessary  requisites  for  the 
fermentive  transformation  of  fibrinogen  because  thrombin  remains  inactive 
in  the  absence  of  soluble  lime  salts.  This  view  is  untenable,  as  shown  by 
the  researches  of  Alex.  Schmidt,  Pekelharing,  and  Hammarsten.^ 
Thrombin  acts  as  well  in  the  absence  as  in  the  presence  of  precipitable  lime 
salts. 


^ Hammarsten,  Nova  Acta  reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal  (3),  Bd.  10,  1879  ; Green,  Journ. 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8;  Ringer  and  Sainsbury,  lUd.,  Vols.  11  and  12  ; Arthus  et  Pagfis  and 
Arthus,  see  foot-note,  p.  124;  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

* Hammarsten,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem,,  Bd.  22,  where  the  other  investigators  are 
cited. 
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Liliexfeld’s  theory  that  the  lenconiicleiii  splits  oil  a protein  substance, 
thrombosin,  from  the  fibrinogen,  and  tliis  thrombosin  forms  an  insoluble 
combination,  thrombosin  lime  (fibrin),  which  separates  with  the  lime 
present,  is  incorrect  according  to  IIammarstex,  Schafee,  and  Cramer. ‘ 
LiLiEJf feed’s  thrombosin  is  nothing  but  fibrinogen  which  is  precipitated 
by  a lime  salt  from  a salt-poor  or  salt-free  solution. 

According  to  Pekeliiaring thrombin  is  the  lime  combination  of 
prothrombin,  and  the  process  of  coagulation  consists,  according  to  him,  in 
the  thrombin  transferring  the  lime  to  the  fibrinogen,  which  is  hereby  con- 
verted into  an  insoluble  lime  combination,  fibrin.  The  thrombin  is  hereby 
reconverted  into  prothrombin,  which  again  takes  up  lime  to  be  transformed 
into  thrombin,  which  gives  up  its  lime  to  a new  portion  of  fibrinogen,  con- 
verting it  into  fibrin;  and  so  on.  Among  the  objections  to  this  theory  we 
can  mention,  among  others,  the  fact  that  fibrin  has  been  obtained  not 
absolutely  free  from  lime,  but  still  so  poor  in  lime  (unjmblished  investiga- 
tions of  the  author)  that  if  the  lime,  belongs  to  the  fibrin  molecule  it  must 
be  more  than  ten  times  greater  than  the  ha3moglobin  molecule,  which  is  not 
probable.  These  as  well  as  many  other  observations  decide  that  the  lime 
is  carried  down  by  the  fibrinogen  only  as  a contamination. 

If,  as  it  seems,  the  lime  is  not  of  importance  in  the  transformation  of 
fibrinogen  into  fibrin  in  the  presence  of  thrombin,  still  this  does  not  con- 
tradict the  above-mentioned  observations  of  Arthus  and  Pages  that  the 
lime  salts  are  necessary  for  the  coagulation  of  blood  and  plasmas.  It  is  very 
probable  that  the  lime  salts,  as  admitted  by  Pekelharihg,  are  a necessary 
requisite  for  the  transformation  of  prothrombin  into  thrombin. 

It  is  a question  whether  the  prothrombin  exists  in  the  plasma  of  the 
circulating  blood  or  whether  it  is  a body  eliminated  from  the  form-elements 
before  coagulation.  Alex.  Schmidt  claims  that  the  circulating  plasma 
contains  prothrombin,  but  Pekelharihg  disclaims  this.  Blood-plasma 
obtained  by  means  of  leech  infusion  does  not  coagulate  on  the  addition  of 
lime  salts,  but  does  on  the  addition  of  a prothrombin  solution.  The  form- 
elements,  especially  the  blood-plates,  are  particularly  well  preserved  by  such 
plasma;  and  according  to  Pekelharihg  it  is  probable  that  the  circulating 
plasma  does  not  contain  any  mentionable  amounts  of  prothrombin,  and  that 
t*his  body  emerges  from  the  form-elements,  perhaps  the  blood-plates,  before 
coagulation.  The  difference  between  the  views  of  Schmidt  and  Pekel- 
HARIHG  on  this  point  is  as  follows : According  to  Schmidt  it  is  the  zymo- 
plastic  substancfts  which  pass  from  the  form-elements  into  the  plasma  and 
transform  the  prothrombin  existing  preformed  therein.  Pekelharing 


’ Hammarsten,  1.  c. ; Schafer,  Jonrn.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17;  Cramer,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

’ See  foot-note  4,  page  127,  and  especially  Virchow’s  Festschrift,  Bd.  1,  1891. 
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claims  that  it  is  tlie  j^rothromhiri  which  ^^asses  from  the  form-elements  into 
the  plasma  and  is  converted  into  thrombin  by  the  lime  salts  of  the  plasma. 

In  opposition  to  the  view  of  Alex.  Sciimidt,  who  considers  the  fibrin  coagulation  as 
an  enzymotic  process,  Woolukiuge  ' is  of  the  opinion  that  the  fibrin  fernieiit  is  not  the 
cause  of  the  coagulation,  but  is  a product  of  the  chemical  processes  taking  place  dur- 
ing coagulation.  Woolukidoe  claims,  on  the  contrary,  that  lecithin  and  protein  sub- 
stances containing  lecithin  are  of  the  gieatest  importance  in  the  coagulation,  and  the 
essential  for  the  formation  of  fibrin  is  an  exchange  action  between  two  fibrinogen  sub- 
stances, ^-fibrinogen  and  /i-fibrinogen.  An  excliange  of  lecithin  from  tr-fibrinogen  to 
/i-fibrinogen  takes  place,  and  the  form-elements  are  only  of  minor  importance  for  the 
entire  process.  IIallibukton  ' has  ])resented  weighty  arguments  against  this  theory, 
which  are  not  sulficiently  founded  by  Wooluiuuge’s  obervutions. 

Intravascular  coagulation.  It  has  been  shown  by  Alex.  Schmidt  and 
his  students,  as  also  by  Wooldridge,  Wright,’  and  others,  that  an  intra- 
vascular coagulation  may  be  brought  about  by  the  intravenous  injection 
into  the  circulating  blood  of  a large  quantity  of  a Ihr  )inbin  solution,  as  also 
by  the  injection  of  leucocytes  or  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleohiston). 
Intravascular  coagulation  may  be  brought  about  also  under  other  conditions, 
such  as  after  the  injection  of  snake-poison  (Martin  ’)  or  certain  of  the 
proteid-like  colloid  substances,  synthetically  prepared  according  to 
Grimaux’s  method  (Halliburton  and  Pickering').  In  rabbits  this 
coagulation  may  extend  through  the  entire  vascular  system,  while  in  dogs 
it  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  portal  system.  The  blood  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  vascular  system  has  generally  a decreased  coagulability.  If  too 
little  of  the  above-mentioned  bodies  be  injected,  then  we  observe  only  a 
marked  retarding  tendency  in  the  coagulation  of  the  blood.  According  to 
Wooldridge  we  can  generally  maintain  that  after  a short  stage  of  accel- 
erated coagulability,  which  may  lead  to  a total  or  partial  intravascular 
coagulation,  a second  stage  of  a diminished  or  even  arrested  coagulability  of 
the  blood  follows.  The  first  stage  is  designated  (Wooldridge)  as  the 
'positive  and  the  other  as  the  negative  phase  of  coagulation.  These  state- 
ments have  been  confirmed  by  several  investigators. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  positive  phase  is  brought  about  by  an  abun- 
dant introduction  of  thrombin,  or  by  a rapid  and  abundant  formation  of  the 
same.  According  to  Alex.  Schmidt,  the  zymoplastic  substances  soluble  in 
alcohol  are  active  in  these  processes,  while  according  to  the  investigations 
of  Lilienfeld  this  action  is  caused  more  likely  by  the  leuconucleins  split 
off  from  the  nucleohiston.  According  to  Wooldridge,  his  tissue  fibrinogen 
does  not  produce  any  intravascular  coagulation  if  it  is  freed  from  contami- 

* Wooldridge,  1.  c. ; Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  9. 

* A Study  of  the  Intravascular  Coagulation,  etc.,  Proceed,  of  the  Roy.  Irish  Acad. 
(3),  Vol.  2.  See  also  Wright,  Lecture  on  Tissue  or  Cell  Fibrinogen,  The  Lancet,  1892  ; 
and  Wooldridge’s  Method  of  Producing  Immunity,  etc.,  Brit.  Med.  Journal,  Sept.,  1891. 

® Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  15. 

4 Ihid.,  Vol.  18. 
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natiiig  bodies  by  means  of  alcohol.  This  corresponds  with  the  statements 
of  x\lex.  Schmidt,  bnt  still  further  investigations  are  necessary. 

The  explanation  of  the  production  of  the  negative  phase  has  been 
attempted  in  different  ways.  Lilienfeld  seeks  the  reason  in  a cleavage  of 
histon,  which  has  a retarding  action,  from  the  nucleohiston.  The  retarding 
action  of  histon  has  been  shown,  but  not  its  cleavage  from  nucleohiston  in 
this  process.  According  to  Wright  and  Pekelharixg,  the  retarding 
substances  are  albunioses,  which  are  formed  in  the  decomposition  of  the 
injected  nucleoproteids.  In  opposition  to  this  view  we  have  the  fact  that 
other  investigators,  as  IlALLiBUiiTOisr  and  Brodie,'  have  been  unable  to 
detect  any  albumose  in  the  blood  or  urine  under  these  conditions.  The 
retarding  action  of  the  poisonous  substance  of  snake-blood,  which  is  not  a 
nucleoproteid,  as  well  as  the  action  of  albumoses,  speaks  against  the  assump- 
tion as  to  a retarding  decomposition  product  of  the  injected  nucleoproteid. 
We  have  a large  number  of  researches  on  the  action  of  albumoses  by 
different  investigators,  such  as  Grosjeak,  Ledoux,"  Contejean,  Dastre, 
Floresco,  Athanasiu,  Oarvallo,  Glet,  Pachox,  Uelezenxe,'  Spiro, 
and  Ellixger.'* *  The  chief  result  derived  from  all  these  investigations 
seems  to  be  that  after  the  injection  of  albumoses  a special  substance  (at 
least  chiefly)  is  formed  in  the  liver.  This  substance  has  a retarding  action 
on  coagulation,  hence  the  albumoses  are  not  directly  active.  If  the  blood 
has  its  coagulability  returned  some  time  after  an  injection  of  albumose 
solution,  its  coagulation  is  not  prevented  by  another  injection  of  albumoses. 
The  animal  has  become  immune  against  an  albumose  injection,  a condition 
which  has  been  explained  in  different  w'ays  (see  Spiro  and  Ellixger). 

Wright  gives  as  reason  why  the  intravascular  coagulation  of  the  blood 
of  a dog  is  ordinarily  confined  to  the  portal  system  in  the  fact  that  it  con- 
tains larger  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide,  xin  increased  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  in  the  blood  favors  the  appearance  of  the  positive  phase,  and  an 
intravascular  coagulation,  extending  over  the  entire  vascular  system,  may 
be  produced  in  dogs  that  have  been  asphyxiated  by  clamping  the  trachea,  by 
injecting  tissue  fibrinogen  (impure  nucleohiston).  Delezexxe  ' has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion  by  continued  investigation  that  the  bodies  retarding 
coagulation  cause  a hypoleucocytosis,  chiefly  by  their  destructive  action  on 
the  leucocytes.  The  action  of  the  liver  consists  in  that  this  organ  produces 


* Wright,  1.  c.;  Lilienfeld,  1.  c.;  Pekelhariug,  1.  c.;  Halliburton  ami  Brodie,  Jouru. 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17. 

’ Grossjean,  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  L.  Fredericq,  4.  Liege,  1893.  Ledoux,  ibid., 
5,  1896. 

* The  W'orks  of  the  above-mentioned  French  investigators  can  be  found  in  Corapt. 
rend.  soc.  bioL,  Tomes  46,  47,  and  48,  and  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  7,  8,  and  9. 

Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

* Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10,  pages  508  and  568. 
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a special  substance  wliich  retards  coagulation.  It  consists,  moreover,  in  that 
in  the  cleavage  of  the  nucleohiston  the  leuconuclein,  which  acts  to  enhance 
coagulation,  is  retained  by  the  liver-cells,  while  the  histon,  which  retards 
coagulation,  remains  in  the  blood. 

The  gases  of  the  blood  will  be  treated  of  in  Chapter  XVII  (on  respira- 
tion). 

IV.  The  Qujiiititative  Composition  of  the  Blood. 

The  quantitative  analysis  of  blood  cannot  be  of  value  for  the  blood  as  an 
entirety.  We  must  ascertain  on  one  side  the  relationship  of  the  plasma  and 
blood-corpuscles  to  each  other,  and  on  the  other  side  the  constitution  of 
each  of  these  two  chief  constituents.  The  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
way  of  such  a task,  especially  in  regard  to  the  living,  non-coagolated  blood, 
have  not  been  removed.  Since  the  constitution  of  the  blood  may  differ  not 
only  in  different  vascular  regions,  but  also  in  the  same  region  under 
different  circumstances,  which  renders  also  a number  of  blood  analyses 
necessary,  it  can  hardly  appear  remarkable  that  our  knowledge  of  the 
constitution  of  the  blood  is  still  relatively  limited. 

The  relative  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  and  serum  in  defibrinated  blood 
may  be  determined,  according  to  L,  and  M.  Bleibtkeu,’  by  various 

methods  if  the  defibrinated  blood  is  mixed  with  different  proportions  of 
isotomic  NaCl  solution  (1  vol.  of  the  blood  to  at  least  1 vol.  salt  solution), 
the  blood-corpuscles  allowed  to  settle  to  the  bottom  or  facilitated  by 
centrifugal  force,  and  the  clear  supernatant  mixture  of  serum  and  common- 
salt  solution  siphoned  off.  The  methods  are  as  follows: 

1.  Determine  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  at  least  two  different  portions  of  the  mixture 
of  serum  and  salt  solution  by  means  of  Kjeldahl’s  method  and  calculate  the  quantity 
of  proteid  corresponding  thereto  by  multiplying  with  6.25,  and  the  relative  volume  of 
blood  X,  and  also  the  volume  of  the  structural  elements  (1— »),  is  found  by  the  following 
equation  : 

, . 52  5i 

{e,  — 6i)x= 

Oa  bi 

In  this  equation  (for  mixtures  1 and  2),  hi  or  hi  represents  the  volume  of  blood  in  the 
mixture,  s,  or  Si  the  volume  of  salt  solution,  and  Ci  or  ei  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  a cer- 
tain volume  of  each  mixture. 

2.  Determjne  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood-serum,  the  salt  solutions  and  at  least  one 
of  the  mixtures  of  serum  and  salt  solution  b}"  means  of  a pyknometer.  The  relative 
volume  of  serum  x is  found  in  this  by  the  following  equation  : 

s R - K 

h'  1C 

In  this  equation  s and  h represent  the  volumes  of  salt  solution  and  blood  mixed,  S rep- 
resents the  specific  gravity  of  the  obtained  serum  and  salt  solution  obtained  on  allowing 
the  blood-corpuscles  to  settle,  6’o  the  sp.  gr.  of  the  serum,  and  K that  of  the  salt  solution. 

For  horse’s  blood,  two  other,  shorter  methods  may  be  made  use  of  (see  the  original 
article). 


* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd,  51,  55,  and  60. 
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Important  objections  have  been  presented  by  several  investigators,  sucli 
as  Eykman,  Bieristacki,  and  IIedix,'  against  the  above  methods,  whose 
value  therefore  is  questionable.  St,  Bugarsky^  and  Tangl'*  have  sug- 
gested another  method  based  on  the  different  electrical  conductivity  of  the 
blood  and  plasma. 

For  clinical  purposes  the  relative  volume  of  corpuscles  in  the  blood  may 
be  determined  by  the  use  of  a small  centrifuge  called  Immatocrit,  constructed 
by  Blix  and  described  and  tested  by  llE])iisr.  A measured  quantity  of 
blood  is  mixed  with  a known  volume  (best  an  equal  volume)  of  a fluid 
which  prevents  coagulation.  This  mixture  is  introduced  into  a tube  and 
then  centrifuged.  According  to  IlEDiisr  it  is  best  to  treat  the  blood,  which 
is  kept  fluid  by  1 p.  m.  oxalate,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a 9 p.  m.  NaCl 
solution.  After  complete  centrifugation  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  is  read 
oS  on  the  graduated  tube,  and  the  volume  of  blood-corpuscles  (or  more 
correctly  the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles)  calculated  in  100  vols.  of  the  blood 
therefrom.  By  means  of  comparative  counts  Hedin  and  Dalaxd  have 
found  that  an  approximately  constant  relation  exists  between  the  volume  of 
the  layer  of  blood-corpuscles  and  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  under 
physiological  conditions,  so  that  the  number  of  corpuscles  may  be  calculated 
from  the  volume.  Daland®  has  shown  that  such  a calculation  gives 
approximate  results  also  in  disease,  when  the  size  of  the  blood-corpuscles 
does  not  essentially  deviate  from  the  normal.  In  certain  diseases,  such  as 
pernicious  anaemia,  this  method  gives  such  inaccurate  results  that  it  cannot 
be  used. 

In  determining  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of  blood-corpuscles 
and  the  weight  of  blood-fluid,  we  generally  proceed  in  the  following 
manner : 

If  any  substance  is  found  in  the  blood  which  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
plasma  and  does  not  occur  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  then  the  amount  of 
plasma  contained  in  the  blood  may  be  calculated  if  we  determine  the  amount 
of  this  substance  in  100  parts  of  the  plasma  or  serum,  respectively,  on  one 
side  and  in  100  parts  of  the  blood  on  the  other.  If  we  represent  the 
amount  of  this  substance  in  the  plasma  by  p and  in  the  blood  by  then 

the  amount  of  x in  the  plasma  from  100  parts  of  blood  is  a:  = 

Such  a substance,  which  occurs  only  in  the  plasma,  is  fibrin  according 
to  IIoppe-Seyler,  sodium  according  to  Bunge  (in  certain  kinds  of  blood), 
and  sugar  according  to  Otto."  The  experimenters  jnst„ named  have  tried 
to  determine  the  amount  of  the  plasma  and  blood-corpuscles,  respectively, 
in  different  kinds  of  blood,  starting  from  the  above-mentioned  substances. 

Another  method,  suggested  by  Hoppe-Seyler,  is  to  determine  the  total 
amount  of  haemoglobin  and  proteids  in  a portion  of  blood,  and  on  the  other 
hand  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  and  proteids  in  the  blood-corpuscles  (from 


' Biernacki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19  ; Eykmau,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  60; 
Hedin,  ibid.,  and  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

’ Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11. 

^ Hedin,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2,  S.  361  and  Bd.  5;  Piiflger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
60  ; Daland,  Portschritte  d.  Med.,  Bd.  9. 

^Hoppe-Seyler,  Handb.  d,  physiol,  u.  path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Autl.;  Bunge,  Zeit- 
schr. f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12;  Otto,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  35. 
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an  equal  portion  of  the  same  blood),  which  have  been  sufficiently  washed 
with  common-salt  solution  by  centrifugal  force.  The  figures  obtained  as  a 
difi'erence  between  these  two  determinations  correspond  to  the  amount  of 
proteids  which  was  contained  in  the  serum  of  the  first  portion  of  blood. 
If  we  now  determine  the  proteids  in  a special  portion  of  serum  of  the  same 
blood,  then  the  amount  of  serum  in  the  blood  is  easily  determined.  The 
usefulness  of  this  method  has  been  confirmed  by  Bunge  by  the  control 
experiments  with  the  sodium  determinations.  If  the  amount  of  serum  and 
blood-corpuscles  in  the  blood  is  known,  and  we  then  determine  the  amount 
of  the  dilTerent  blood-constituents  in  the  blood-serum  on  one  side  and  of 
the  total  blood  on  the  other,  the  distribution  of  these  different  blood-con 
stituents  in  the  two  chief  components  of  the  blood,  plasma  and  blood- 
corpuscles,  may  be  ascertained.  On  the  opposite  page  are  given  analyses 
of  various  animal  bloods  by  AuDERnALUEN ' according  to  IIoppe-Seyler’s 
and  Bunge’s  methods.  The  analyses  of  human  blood  by  C.  Schmidt’  are 
older  and  were  made  according  to  another  method,  hence  perhaps  the 
results  for  the  weight  of  corpuscles  is  a little  too  high.  All  the  results  are 
in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  blood. 

The  relation  between  blood-corpuscles  and  plasma  may  vary  considerably 
under  different  circumstances  even  in  the  same  species  of  animal.  In 
animals  in  most  cases  considerably  more  plasma  is  formed,  sometimes  f of 
the  Aveight  of  the  blood.^  For  human  blood  Arronet  has  found  478.8 
p.  m.  blood-corpuscles  and  521.2  p.  m.  serum  (in  defibrinated  blood)  as  an 
average  of  nine  determinations.  Schneider^  found  349.6  and  650.4  p.  m. 
respectively  in  Avoinen. 

The  sugar  occurs,  it  seems,  only  in  the  serum  and  not  with  the  blood- 
corpuscles.  The  same  is  true,  according  to  Abderhalden,  for  the  lime, 
fat,  and  perhaps  also  the  fatty  acids.  The  division  of  the  alkalies  between 
the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma  is  different,  as  the  blood-corpuscles 
from  the  pig,  horse,  and  rabbit  contain  no  soda,  those  from  human  blood 
are  richer  in  potassium,  and  the  corpuscles  from  ox-,  sheep-,  goat-,  dog-,  and 
cat-blood  are  considerably  richer  in  sodium  than  potassium.  Chlorine  exists 
in  all  blood  to  a greater  extent  in  the  serum  than  in  the  blood-corpuscles. 
The  iron  seems  to  occur  entirely  in  the  blood-corpuscles.  Manganese  has 
been  found  in  blood,  as  Avell  as  traces  of  lithium,  copper,  lead,  and  silver. 
The  blood  as  a Avhole  contains  in  ordinary  cases  770-820  p.  m.  Avater,  with 
180-230  p.  m.  solids;  of  these  173-220  p.  m.  are  organic  and  6-10  p.  m. 
inorganic.  The  organic  consists,  deducting  6-12  p.  m.  extractive  bodies, 
of  proteids  and  hfemoglobin.  The  amount  of  this  last-mentioned  body  in 
human  blood  is  about  130-150  p.  m.  In  the  dog,  cat,  pig,  and  horse  the 

' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  23  and  25. 

’ Cited  and  in  part  recalculated  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem., 
4.  Aufl.,  S.  345. 

s See  Sacharjin  in  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  447;  Otto,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
S5  ; Bunge,  1.  c. ; L.  and  M.  Bleibtreu,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  51. 

Arronet,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Schneider,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  S.  362. 
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quantity  of  haemoglobin  is  about  the  same,  and  lower  in  the  blood  from  the 
ox,  bull,  sheep,  goat,  and  rabbit  (Abderiialden). 


Pig- blood. 

Ox-blood. 

Horse-blood 

Dog-blood. 

Bull-blood. 

Sheep-blood. 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

435.09 

Serum, 

564.91 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

325.5 

Serum, 

674.5 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

397.7 

Serum, 

602.3 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

442.8 

Serum, 

577.2 

Blood - 
corpuscles, 
334.3 

Serum, 

665.7 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

319.2 

Serum, 

080.8 

Water 

273. ‘30 

518.36 

193.65 

616.25 

243.87 

551.14 

•377.71 

514.30 

206.81 

608.03 

200.. 39 

6-34.16 

Solids 

163.89 

46.54 

133.85 

58.249 

153.84 

51.15 

165.10 

42.89 

127.50 

57.66 

118.83 

56.63 

Hjfimoglobin 

143. -30 

— 

103.10 

— 

125.8 

— 

145.6 

— 

106.40 

— 

103.80 

— 

Proteid 

8.35 

38.36 

20.89 

48.901 

20.05 

42.65 

2.36 

34.05 

15.38 

46.41 

12.80 

46.56 

Sugar  

— 

0.684 

— 

0.708 

— 

0.90 

— 

0.74 

— 

0.679 

— 

0.708 

Cliolesteriu 

0.313 

0.331 

1. 100 

0.835 

0.26 

0.31 

0.56 

0.37 

0.610 

0.599 

1.147 

0.891 

Lecilliiii 

1.504 

0.805 

l.‘3‘30 

1.139 

1.93 

1.05 

1.02 

.0.98 

0.953 

1.244 

1.329 

1.088 

Fat 

— 

1.104 

— 

0.635 

— 

0.50 

— 

0.91 

— 

2.357 

— 

0.859 

Fatty  acids 

0.037 

0.448 

— 

— 

0.02 

0.36 

_ 

0.70 

— 

0.494 

— 

0.4908 

Phosphoric  acid  as  nu-  [ 

0.0455 

0.0123 

0.0178 

0.0089 

0.05 

0.01 

0.05 

0.01 

0.0194 

0.0089 

0.0235 

0.0109 

Soda 



2.401 

0.7266 

2.9084 



2.62 

1.27 

2.39 

0.839 

2.873 

0.760 

2.917 

3.1.57 

0.153 

0.2351 

0.1719 

1.32 

0.15 

0.11 

0.14 

0.‘333 

0.174 

0.236 

0.172 

Iron  oxide 

0.696 

0.544 

0.59 

0.71 

0.562 

0.545 

Lime 

— 

0.0689 

— 

0.0805 

— 

0.07 

— 

0.06 

— 

0.073 

— 

0.089 

Magnesia 

0.0656 

0.0‘333 

0.00.56 

0.0300 

0.04 

0.03 

0.03 

0.03 

0.009 

0.027 

0.006 

0.027 

Clilorine 

0.643 

3.048 

0.5901 

2.4889 

0.18 

2.20 

0.60 

2.31 

0.628 

2.453 

0.575 

2.516 

Phosphoric  acid 

0.89.56 

0.1114 

0.3393 

0.1646 

0.98 

0.15 

0.67 

0.14 

0.236 

0.1,56 

0.228 

0.163 

Inorganic  PjOj  

0.7194 

0.0396 

0.1140 

0.0571 

0.76 

0.05 

0.54 

0.05 

0.133 

0.041 

0.088 

0.057 

Goat-blood. 

Cat-blood. 

Rabbit-blood. 

Human  Blood, 
Man. 

Human  Blood, 
Woman. 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

347.3 

1 

1 

Serum, 

652.8 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

434.0 

Serum, 

566.0 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

372.1 

cc 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

578.02 

Serum, 

486.98 

Blood- 

corpuscles, 

396.24 

Serum, 

603.76 

1 

Water 

211.35 

592.54 

270.90 

524.17 

•335.74 

518.18 

349.69 

439.02 

272.56 

551.99 

Solids 

135.86 

60. '35 

163.11 

41.35 

136.37 

46.71 

163.33 

47.96 

123.68 

51.77 

Hsemoglobin 

112.50 

— 

143.2 

— 

123.50 

— 

1 

Proteid 

18.76 

50.96 

11.62 

33.16 

4.55 

33.63 

Sugar  

— 

0.822 

— 

0.860 

— 

1.036 

Organic 

Cholesterin 

0.601 

0.698 

0.556 

0.339 

0.268 

0.343 

- bodies 

Lecithin  

1.339 

1.127 

1.354 

0.971 

1.722 

1.105 

159.59 

43.82 

120.13 

46.70 

Fat  



0.0407 



0.446 

— 

0.749 

Fatty  acids 



0.398 

— 

0.282 

— 

0.507 

. 

Inorg. 

Phosphoric  acid  as  nu- 1 

0.028 

0.0117 

0.063 

0.009 

0.040 

0.015 

3.74 

4.14 

3.55 

5.07 

Soda 

0.755 

2.824 

1.174 

2.512 



2.789 

0.24 

1.66 

0.65 

1.92 

Potash 

0.2.36 

0.160 

0.112 

0.148 

1.946 

0.162 

1.59 

0.15 

1.41 

0.20 

Iron  oxide 

0.547 

— 

0.694 

— 

0.615 

— 

— 

— 

— 

— 

Lime 

— 

0.078 



0.062 

— 

0.072 

— 



— 



Magnesia 

0.014 

0.026 

0.0.35 

0.024 

0.029 

0.028 

— 

— 

— 



Chlorine 

0.514 

2.409 

0.455 

2.. 360 

0.460 

2.438 

0.90 

1.72 

0.36 

0.14 

Phosphoric  acid 

0.243 

0.154 

0.697 

0.133 

0.835 

0.151 

— 

— 





Inorganic  P^Os 

0.097 

0.045 

0.515 

0.040 

0.645 

0.040 

■ 

— 

— 

— 

The  amount  of  sugar  in  the  blood  is  on  an  average  1-1.5  p.  m.  It 
seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the  constitution  of  the  food,  as  feeding  with 
large  amounts  of  sugar  or  detrin  causes  a considerable  increase  in  the  sugar 
of  the  blood,  as  observed  by  Bleile.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  amounts 
to  more  than  3 p.  m.,  then,  according  to  Cl.  Bernard,'  sugar  appears  in 
the  urine,  and  also  a glycosuria.  In  judging  of  the  amount  of  sugar  in  the 

^ Bleile,  Du  Bois-Reymoud’s  Arch.,  1879;  Bernard,  Le90us  sur  le  diab^t.e.  Paris,  1877. 
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blood  we  have,  in  most  cases,  overlooked  the  fact  that  the  reducing  power 
of  the  blood  is  not  due  to  sugar  alone  but  also,  and  perhaps  in  greater  }iart, 
to  a jecorin-like  substance  (see  page  133).  According  to  IIenkiqx^es'  the 
blood  contains  under  normal  conditions  only  inconsiderable  amounts  of 
sugar,  and  the  reducing  power  depends  essentially  upon  the  jecorin.  An 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  sugar  takes  place,  as  first  observed  by  BEUfTARD 
and  lately  substantiated  by  Fr.  ScnEisrcK,* *  after  removal  of  blood.  Accord- 
ing to  IIexriques  this  increase  of  the  reducing  power,  at  least  in  dogs,  is 
not  due  to  sugar  but  chiefly  to  jecorin.^ 

The  quantity  of  urea,  which  according  to  Schoxdorep  is  equally 
divided  between  the  blood-corpuscles  and  the  plasma,  is  greater  on  taking 
food  than  in  starvation  (Greiiaxt  and  Quixquaud,  Sciiondorff)  and 
varies  between  0.2  and  1.5  p.  m.  In  dogs  Sciiondorff^  found  in  starva- 
tion aminimum  of  0.348  p.  m.  and  a maximum  of  1.529  p.  m.  at  the  point 
of  highest  urea  formation.  Blood  also  contains  traces  of  ammonia,  which 
amounted  to  1.5  milligrams  for  100  grams  arterial  dog-blood  (Xekcki, 
Pawlow  and  Zaleski).  The  quantity  of  ammonia  in  the  blood  from 
the  portal  vein  is  about  3.4  times  greater,  but  the  greatest  exists  in  the  blood 
from  the  branches  of  the  portal  vein,  namely,  the  pancreatic  veins,  where 
it  amounts  to  11.2  milligrams.  The  blood  from  healthy  persons  contains 
on  an  average  0.90  milligrams  per  100  c.c.  according  to  Wixterberg.^ 
The  quantity  of  uric  acid  may  be  0.1  p,  m.  in  bird’s  blood  (v.  Schroder*). 
Lactic  acid  was  first  found  in  human  blood  by  Salomox  and  then  by 
Gaglio,  Berlixerblau  and  Irisawa.’  The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  may 
vary  considerably.  Berlifterblau  found  0.71  p.  m.  as  maximum. 

The  Composition  of  the  Blood  in  Different  Vascular  Kegions  and  under 

Different  Conditions. 

Arterial  and  Venous  Blood.  The  most  striking  difference  between 
these  two  kinds  of  blood  is  the  variation  in  color  caused  by  their  containing 
different  amounts  of  gas  and  different  amounts  of  oxyhsemoglobin  and 
hgemoglobin.  The  arterial  blood  is  light  red;  the  venous  blood  is  dark  red, 

^ Zeitscbr.f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23.  See  also  Koliscli  aud  Slejskal,  Wieu.  klin. 
Wocbenschr. , 1898. 

’ Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  57. 

* A critical  review  of  the  different  methods  for  removing  proteids  from  the  blood  in 
the  estimation  of  sugar  has  been  given  by  Seegen,  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 

■*  Grebant  et  Quinquaud,  Journal  de  I’auatomie  et  de  la  physiol.,  Tome  20,  and 
Compt.  rend..  Tome  98  ; SchOndorff,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  54  and  63. 

® Nencki,  Pawlow,  and  Zaleski,  Arch,  de  scieuc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4; 
Winterberg,  Wien.  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1897;  and  Zeitscbr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  35. 

® Ludwig’s  Festschrift,  1887. 

Irisawa,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17,  which  also  gives  the  older  literature. 
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dichroitic,  greenish  by  transmitted  light  through  thin  layers.  The  arterial 
coagulates  more  quickly  than  tlie  venous  blood.  The  latter,  on  account  of 
the  transudation  which  takes  place  in  the  capillaries,  is  somewhat  jioorer  in 
water  but  richer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  hasmoglobin  than  the  arterial 
blood,  but  this  is  denied  by  modern  investigators.  According  to  Kuugeh  ' 
and  his  pupils  the  quantity  of  dry  residue  and  hsemoglobin  in  blood  from 
the  carotid  artery  and  from  the  jugular  vein  (in  cats)  are  tlie  same. 
EoiiMANisr  and  Muhsam’  could  not  detect  any  dilference  in  the  quantity 
of  fat  in  arterial  and  venous  blood. 

Blood  from  the  Portal  Vein  and  the  Hepatic  Vein.  The  blood  of  the 
hepatic  vein  is  poorer  in  ordinary  red  blood-corpuscles  but  richer  in  white 
and  so-called  young  red  blood-corpuscles.  A few  investigators  have  con- 
cluded from  this  that  a formation  of  red  blood-corpuscles  takes.place  in  the 
liver,  while  others  claim  that  a destruction  takes  place. 

In  consequence  of  the  small  quantities  of  bile  and  lymph  found  relatively 
to  the  large  quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  the  liver  in  a given  time, 
we  can  hardly  expect  to  detect  a positive  difference  in  the  composition 
between  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  by  chemical  analysis. 
The  statements  in  regard  to  such  a difference  are  in  fact  contradictory. 
For  example,  Dkosdoff  has  found  more  hemoglobin  in  the  hepatic  than  in 
the  portal  vein,  while  Otto  found  less.  Kruger  finds  that  the  quantity  of 
hemoglobin,  as  well  as  the  solids,  in  the  blood  from  the  vessels  passing  to 
and  from  the  liver  is  different,  but  a constant  relationship  cannot  be 
determined.  The  disputed  question  as  to  the  varying  quantities  of  sugar 
in  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  will  be  discussed  in  a following  chaj)ter  (see 
Chapter  VIII,  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver).  After  a meal  rich 
in  carbohydrates  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  not  only  becomes  richer  in 
dextrose,  but  may  contain  also  dextrin  and  other  carbohydrates  (v.  Meri^tg, 
Otto  ’).  The  amount  of  urea  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  greater 
than  in  other  blood  (Grehant  and  Quhstquaud ').  In  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  ammonia,  see  page  172, 

Blood  of  the  Splenic  Vein  is  decidedly  richer  in  leucocytes  than  the 
blood  from  the  splenic  artery.  The  red  blood-corpuscles  of  the  blood  from 
the  splenic  vein  are  smaller  than  the  ordinary,  less  fiattened,  and  show  a 
greater  resistance  to  water.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  is  also  claimed 
to  be  richer  in  water,  fibrin,  and  proteid  than  the  ordinary  venous  blood. 
According  to  v.  Middeftdorff,  it  is  richer  in  hgemoglobin  than  arterial 


’ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  26. 

’ Pfliiger’s  Archiv,  Bd.  46. 

* Drosdorli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ; Otto,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17,- 
V.  Mering,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1877,  S.  412. 

M.  c. 
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blood.  Kruger  ' and  liis  pupils  have  found  that  the  blood  from  the  vena 
lienalis  is  generally  richer  in  luemoglobin  and  solids  than  arterial  blood ; still 
the  contrary  is  often  found.  The  blood  from  the  splenic  vein  coagulates 
slowly. 

The  Blood  from  the  Veins  of  the  Glands.  The  blood  circulates  with 
greater  rapidity  through  a gland  during  activity  (secretion)  than  when  at 
rest,  and  the  outflowing  venous  blood  has  therefore  during  activity  a lighter 
red  color  and  a greater  amount  of  oxygen.  Because  of  the  secretion  the 
venous  blood  also  becomes  somewhat  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  solids. 

The  blood  from  the  Muscular  Veins  shows  an  opposite  behavior,  for 
during  activity  it  is  darker  and  more  venous  in  its  properties  because  of  the 
increased  absorption  of  oxygen  by  the  muscles  and  still  greater  production 
of  carbon  dioxide  than  Avhen  at  rest. 

Menstrual  Blood  has,  according  to  an  old  statement,  not  the  power  of 
coagulating.  This  statement  is  nevertheless  false,  and  the  apparent  un- 
coagulability  depends  in  part  on  the  womb  and  the  vagina  retaining  the 
blood-clot,  so  that  only  fluid  crnor  is  at  times  eliminated,  and  in  part  on  a 
contamination  Avith  vaginal  mucus  which  disturbs  the  coagulation. 

The  Blood  of  the  two  Sexes.  Woman’s  blood  coagulates  somewhat  more 
quickly,  has  a lower  specific  gravity,  a greater  amount  of  water,  and  a 
smaller  quantity  of  solids  than  the  blood  of  man.  The  amount  of  blood- 
corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  is  somewhat  smaller  in  woman’s  blood.  The 
amount  of  haemoglobin  is  146  p.  m.  for  man’s  blood  and  133  p.  m.  for 
woman’s. 

Vnrmg  preg7ia7icy  Kasse  has  observed  a decrease  in  the  specific  gravity, 
with  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  water  until  the  end  of  the  eighth  month. 
From  then  the  specific  gravity  increases,  and  at  delivery  it  is  normal  again. 
The  amount  of  fibrin  is  somewhat  increased  (Becquerel  and  Kodier, 
Kasse).  The  number  of  blood-corpuscles  seems  to  decrease.  In  regard  to 
the  amount  of  haemoglobin  the  statements  are  somewhat  contradictory. 
CoHXSTEi^r^  found  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  diminished  in  the  blood 
of  pregnant  sheep  as  compared  to  non-pregnant,  but  the  red  corpuscles 
were  larger,  and  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  in  the  blood  was  greater  in  the 
first  case. 

The  Blood  at  Different  Pe7'iods  of  Life.  Fmtal  blood  is  strikingly 
poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  adult.  A 
few  hours  after  birth  the  blood  of  the  child  has  the  same  or  greater  quantity 
of  haemoglobin  than  the  blood  of  the  mother.  (Cohetsteix  and  Zuntz, 
Otto,  Winternitz)  . The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  blood-corpuscles 


* V.  MiddendorfI,  Central bl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2,  S.  753  ; Kruger,  1.  c. 

**  Nasse,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7 ; Becquerel  and  Rodier,  Traite  de  chim.  pathol. 
Paris,  1854  Cohnstein,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  34. 
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qnickly  increases  after  birth;  still  they  do  not  both  increase  at  the  same 
rate,  as  the  amount  of  lijemoglobin  increases  much  faster.  Two  or  three 
days  after  birth  the  hfemoglobin  reaches  a maximum  (20-21^),  which  is 
greater  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  great 
abundance  of  solids  in  the  blood  of  new-born  infants  as  observed  by  several 
investigators.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  blood-corpuscles  sinks 
gradually  from  this  first  maximum  to  a minimum  of  about  11^  lia3rnoglobin, 
which  minimum  appears  in  human  beings  between  the  fourth  and  eighth 
years.  The  quantity  of  haemoglobin  then  increases  again  until  about  the 
twentieth  year,  when  a second  maximum  of  13.7-15^  is  reached.  The 
haemoglobin  remains  at  this  point  only  towards  the  forty-fifth  year,  and 
then  gradually  and  slowly  decreases  (Leiciitenstern",  Otto  ').  According 
to  older  statements,  the  blood  at  old  age  is  poorer  in  blood-corpuscles  and 
albuminous  bodies  but  richer  in  water  and  salts.  The  more  recent  investi- 
gations of  W.  Schwixge’  on  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  the  number 
of  red  and  white  corpuscles  in  human  beings  at  different  periods  of  life 
under  various  conditions,  show  that  the  quantity  of  haemoglobin  and  the 
number  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  greatest  immediately  after  birth,  then 
soon  sinks  to  a minimum,  and  then  increases  again  as  growth  progresses. 
In  maturity  they  show  certain  periodic  variations  until  finally  towards  the 
end  of  life  they  decrease  again.  The  number  of  leucocytes  on  the  contrary 
decrease  from  growth  to  maturity  but  later  increase. 

The  Influence  of  Food  on  the  Blood.  In  complete  starvation  no  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  solid  blood  constituents  is  found  to  take  place  (Pakum 
and  others).  The  amount  of  luemoglobin  is  a little  increased  (SuBBOTiisr, 
Otto),  and  also  the  number  of  red  blood-corpuscles  increases  (Worm 
Muller,  Buntzen),  which  probably  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood- 
corpuscles  are  not  so  quickly  transformed  as  the  serum.  In  rabbits  and  to 
a less  extent  in  dogs,  Popel  ® found  that  comjilete  abstinence  had  a tendency 
to  increase  the  specific  gravity  of  the  blood.  The  amount  of  fat  in  the 
blood  may  be  somewhat  increased  in  starvation  because  the  fat  is  taken  up 
from  the  fat  deposits  and  carried  to  the  various  organs  by  the  blood 
{N.  SciruLz'), 

After  a rich  meal  the  relative  number  of  blood-corpuscles,  after  secretion 
of  digestive  juices  or  absorption  of  nutritive  liquids,  may  be  increased  or 


* Cohnstein  aud  Zuutz,  PflLiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  34;  Winteruitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  22  ; Leiclitenstern,  Uutersuch.  liber  deu  Hamoglobingebalt  des  Blutes, 
etc.  Leipzig,  1878  ; — Otto,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  15  and  17. 

® Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  73. 

* Pauum,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  29  ; Subbotin,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  7 ; Otto,  1.  c. ; 
Worm  Mailer,  Transfusion  und  Plethora.  Christiania,  1875, — Buntzen,  see  Maly’s 
Jahresber.,  Bd.  9; — Popel,  Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4,  p.  354. 

* Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 
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diminished  (Buntzen,  LEicnTExsTERN).  The  number  of  white  blood- 
corpuscles  may  be  considerably  increased,  after  a diet  rich  in  proteids. 
After  a diet  rich  in  fat  the  plasma  becomes,  even  after  a short  time,  more 
or  less  milky-white,  like  an  emulsion.  The  constitution  of  the  food  acts 
essentially  on  the  amount  of  ha3rnoglobin  in  the  blood.  The  blood  of 
herbivora  is  generally  poorer  in  haemoglobin  than  that  from  carnivora,  and 
SuBBOTiN  has  observed  in  dogs  after  a partial  feeding  with  food  rich  in 
carbohydrates  that  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  sank  from  the  physiological 
average  of  137.5  p.  m.  to  103.2-93.7  p.  m.  According  to  LEiciiTENSTERisr 
a gradual  increase  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  is  found  to  take  place  in 
the  blood  of  human  beings  on  enriching  the  food,  and  according  to  the 
same  investigator  the  blood  of  lean  persons  is  generally  somewhat  richer  in 
haemoglobin  than  blood  from  fat  ones  of  the  same  age.  The  addition  of 
iron  salts  to  the  food  greatly  inlluences  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles  and 
especially  the  amount  of  haBmoglobin  they  contain.  The  action  of  the  iron 
salts  is  obscure.  According  to  Bunge  and  his  pupils,  they  probably  com- 
bine with  the  sul^diuretted  hydrogen  of  the  intestinal  canal  and  thereby 
prevent  the  iron,  associated  in  the  food  as  protein  combination,  from  being 
eliminated  as  iron  sulphide.  According  to  numerous  other  investigators, 
such  as  AVoltering,  Kunkel,  Macullum,  AV.  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and 
Quincke  and  Gaule,  therapeutic  iron  is  also  absorbed  and  is  of  value  in  the 
formation  of  haemoglobin.’ 

An  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles,  a true  “ plethora  poly- 
CYTH.EMICA,”  takes  place  after  transfusion  of  blood  of  the  same  species  of 
animal.  According  to  the  observations  of  Panum  and  AYorm  Muller,’ 
the  blood-liquid  is  quickly  eliminated  and  transformed  in  this  case, — the 
water  being  eliminated  principally  by  the  kidneys,  and  the  proteid  burned 
into  urea,  etc., — while  the  blood-corpuscles  are  preserved  longer  and  cause  a 
“ POLYCYTHEMIA.”  A relative  increase  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  is 
found  after  abundant  transudations  from  the  blood,  as  in  cholera  and 
heart-failure,  with  considerable  accumulation.  An  increase  in  the  number 
of  red  blood-corpuscles  has  also  been  observed  under  the  influence  of 
diminished  pressure  or  in  high  altitudes.  Viault  first  called  attention  to 
the  fact  that  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  was  very  great  in  the  blood  of 
man  and  animals  living  in  high  regions.  According  to  him  the  llama  has 
about  16  million  blood-corpuscles  per  c.mm.  By  observations  on  himself 
and  others,  as  well  as  on  animals,  Viault  found  the  first  effect  of  sojourning 
in  high  localities  was  a very  considerable  increase  in  the  number  of  red 

‘Bunge,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  Hiluserraann,  tWd.,  Bd.  23,  where  the 
works  of  Woltering,  Gaule,  Hall,  Hochhaus,  and  Quincke  are  cited.  The  same  work 
contains  a table  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  various  foods;  Kunkel,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
61  ; Macullum,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 

* Panum.  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  29 ; Worm  Muller,  1.  c. 
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corpuscles,  in  his  own  case  5-8  millions.  A similar  increase  of  the  red 
blood-corpuscles,  as  also  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  hemoglobin  under 
the  influence  of  diminished  pressure,  has  been  observed  by  many  other 
investigators  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in  animals.  The  experimenters  are 
not  united  as  to  whether  this  increase  is  absolute  or  only  relative,  caused  by 
a concentration  of  the  blood  produced  by  a withdrawal  from  the  plasma  into 
the  lymphatics  or  by  other  conditions.' 

A decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  occurs  in  anaemia  from  differ' 
ent  causes.  Very  excessive  hemorrhage  causes  an  acute  anaemia,  or  more 
coi’rectly  oligaemia.  Even  during  the  hemorrhage  the  remaining  blood 
becomes  richer  in  water  by  diminished  secretion  and  excretion,  as  also  by 
an  abundant  absorption  of  parenchymous  fluid,  somewhat  poorer  in  proteids 
and  strikingly  poorer  in  red  blood-corpuscles.  The  oligemia  passes  soon 
into  a hydraemia.  The  amount  of  proteid  then  gradually  increases  again; 
but  the  re-formation  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  is  slower,  and  after  the 
hydraemia  follows  also  an  oligocythaemia.  After  a little  time  the  number  of 
blood-corpuscles  rises  to  normal;  but  the  re-formation  of  hfemoglobin  does 
not  keep  pace  with  the  re-formation  of  the  corpuscles,  and  a chlorotic  con- 
dition may  appear.  A considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles 
occurs  also  in  chronic  anaemia  and  chlorosis;  still  in  such  cases  an  essential 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  haemoglobin  occurs  without  an  essential  decrease 
in  the  number  of  blood-corpuscles.  The  decrease  in  the  amount  of  hemo- 
globin is  more  characteristic  of  chlorosis  than  a decrease  in  the  number  of 
red  corpuscles. 

A very  considerable  decrease  in  the  number  of  red  corpuscles  (300,000- 
400,000  in  1 c.mm.)  and  diminution  in  the  amount  of  hemoglobin 
occurs  in  pernicious  anemia  (Hayem,  Laache,  and  others).  On  the 
contrary,  the  individual  red  corpuscles  are  larger  and  richer  in  hemoglobin 
than  they  ordinarily  are,  and  the  number  stands  in  an  inverse  relationship 
to  the  amount  of  hemoglobin  (IIayem).  Besides  this  the  red  corpuscles 
often,  but  not  always,  show  in  pernicious  anemia  remarkable  and  extraor- 
dinary irregularities  of  form  and  size,  which  Quixcke  has  termed  poikilo- 
cytosis. 

The  Composition  of  the  Red  Corpuscles.  Irrespective  of  the  changes  in 
the  amount  of  hemoglobin,  as  just  mentioned,  the  composition  of  the  blood- 


' See  Viault,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  111,  112,  and  114  ; Muntz,  iUd.,  112;  Regnard, 
Compt.  rend.  Soc.  de  biol.,  Tome  44.  The  works  of  Miesclier  and  his  coworkers  are 
found  in  “Die  liistocbemisclien  uud  physiol.  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich  Miesclier,”  Leip- 
zig, 1897.  (Bunge  and)  Weiss,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Giacosa,  ihid.,  Bd. 
23;  Grawitz,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Loewy  and  Zuntz,  Ptltlger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
66  ; Schaumann  and  Rosenquist,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  1898. 

’Laache,  “Die  Anilmie”  (Christiania,  1883),' which  also  contains  the  literature; 
Quincke,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bdd.  20  and  25. 
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corpascles  may  be  clianged  in  otlier  ways.  By  abnndant  transudations,  as 
in  cholera,  the  blood-corpuscles  may  give  np  water,  potassium,  and  phos- 
phoric acid  to  the  concentrated  plasma  and  become  correspondingly  richer 
in  organic  substances  (C.  Schmiut').  By  a few  other  transudation 
processes,  as  in  dysentery  and  dropsy  with  albuminuria,  a considerable 
amount  of  proteid  passes  from  the  blood;  the  jdasma  becomes  richer  in 
water,  and  the  blood-corpuscles  take  np  water  and  so  become  poorer  in 
organic  substance  (C.  Schmidt). 

The  number  of  leucocytes  may,  as  above  mentioned,  increase  considerably 
under  physiological  conditions,  such  as  after  a meal  rich  in  proteids 
(physiological  leucocytosis).  Under  pathological  conditions  a liyperleuco- 
cytosis  may  occur,  and  according  to  Virchow  ® this  occurs  in  all  pathological 
processes  in  which  the  lymphatic  glands  take  part.  Leucocytosis  occurs 
prominently  in  leucaemia,  which  is  characterized  by  the  very  great  abun- 
dance of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  The  number  of  leucocytes  is  not  only 
absolutely  increased  in  this  disease,  but  also  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
red  blood-corpuscles,  which  is  considerably  diminished  in  leucaemia.  The 
blood  from  a leucaemic  patient  has  a lower  specific  gravity  than  the  ordinary 
(1.035-1.040)  and  a lighter  color,  as  if  it  were  mixed  with  pus.  The' 
reaction  is  alkaline,  but  after  death  is  often  acid,  probably  due  to  a decom- 
position of  the  considerably  increased  lecithin.  In  leucaemic  blood,  volatile 
fatty  acids,  lactic  acid,  glycero-phosphoric  acid,  large  amounts  of  xanthin 
bodies,  and  the  so-called  Charcot’s  crystals  (see  Chapter  XIII)  have  been 
found. 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  blood  is  increased  in  general  dropsy,  with 
or  without  kidney  disease,  in  different  forms  of  anaemia,  and  in  scurvy. 
The  amount  of  water  is  diminished  in  abundant  transudations,  by  the 
action  of  powerful  laxatives,  in  diarrhoea,  and  especially  in  cholera. 

The  amount  of  proteids  in  the  blood  may  be  relatively  increased 
(hyperalbumixosis)  in  cholera  and  after  the  action  of  laxatives.  A 
decrease  in  the  amount  of  proteids  (hypalbumixosis)  occurs  after  direct 
loss  of  proteids  from  the  blood,  as  in  hemorrhage,  albuminuria,  in  evacua- 
tions rich  in  proteid  (dysentery),  copious  formation  of  pus,  anemia,  etc., 
etc.  The  amount  of  fibrin  is  increased  (hyperixosis)  in  infiammatory 
diseases,  pneumonia,  acute  muscular  rheumatism,  and  erysipelas,  in  which 
the  blood  yields  a “ crusta  phlogistica  ” because  it  coagulates  more 
slowly.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a hyperinosis  in 
scurvy  and  hydraemia  seems  to  require  further  confirmation.  A decrease  in 
the  amount  of  fibrin  (hypixosis)  has  not  been  observed  with  certainty  in 
any  disease. 


> Cited  from  Iloppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  479. 

* Virchow,  Gesanmielte  Abhandl.  zur  wissensch.  Med.,  Bd.  3. 
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The  amount  of  fat  in  the  blood  (lip^mia)  increases,  irrespective  of  the 
increase  after  a diet  rich  in  fat,  in  drunkards,  in  corpulent  individuals, 
after  fracture  of  the  bones,  and  also  in  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned 
case  the  increase  in  fat  depends,  according  to  IIoppe-Seyler,'  upon  defec- 
tive digestion.  Y.  JaksciiMuis  observed  volatile  fatty  acids  in  the  blood 
(lipacid.emia)  in  febrile  diseases,  leucoemia,  and  sometimes  in  diabetes. 

The  amount  of  salts  in  the  blood  is  increased  in  dropsy,  dysentery,  and 
in  cholera  immediately  after  the  first  violent  attack,  but  diminishes  later 
after  the  attack  in  cholera,  in  scurvy,  and  in  inllammatory  diseases. 
According  to  Moraczewski  ’ the  (piantity  of  chlorine  in  the  blood  is 
increased,  with  a simultaneous  decrease  in  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the 
urine  and  a chlorine  retention  takes  place.  In  pneumonia  and  nephrites  the 
chlorine  of  the  blood  is  diminished  with  a simultaneous  decrease  of  chlorine 
in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  alkalinity  of  the  blood  in 
diseases  are  uncertain. 

The  quantity  of  glucose  is  increased  in  diabetes  (mellitaemia).  Hoppe- 
Seyler  found  in  one  case  9 p.  m.  glucose  in  the  blood.  According  to 
Claude  Bernard,^  when  the  quantity  of  glucose  in  the  blood  amounts  to 
3 p.  m.  it  passes  into  the  urine.  The  correctness  of  this  statement  has  been 
disputed  for  some  time,  and  in  fact  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  re- 
ducing power  of  the  blood  is  due  to  the  presence  of  other  bodies  (Jecorin). 
According  to  Lepine  and  Barral  and  Kaiifmann  ^ the  saccharifying 
property  of  the  blood  is  diminished  in  diabetes.  The  quantity  of  urea  is 
augmented  in  fevers,  also  in  increased  metabolism  of  proteids,  followed  by 
an  increased  urea  formation.  A further  increase  in  the  amount  of  urea  in 
the  blood  occurs  in  retarded  micturition,  as  in  cholera  as  well  as  in  cholera 
infantum  (K.  Morfter'),  and  in  affections  of  the  kidneys  and  the  urinary 
passages.  After  a ligature  of  the  ureters  or  after  extirpation  of  the  kidneys 
of  animals  an  accumulation  of  urea  takes  place  in  the  blood.  Uric  acid  is 
found  increased  in  the  blood  in  gout  (GtARROD,  Salomon'’);  oxalic  acid 
Avas  also  found  in  the  blood  in  the  same  disease  by  Garrod.  According  to 
Y.  Jakscii  fevers  alone  do  not  lead  to  uricacidcemia.  Uric  acid  occurs  in 
relatively  large  quantities,  up  to  0.08  p.  m.,  in  croupous  pneumonia, 
affections  of  the  kidneys,  anaemia,  and  especially  such  conditions  which  lead 


* Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  433. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  11. 

^ Virchow’s  Arch.,  ,Bdd.  139  and  146. 

^ Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  430;  Bernard,  Leyons  sur  le  diabfite.  Paris,  1877. 
® Lepine  and  Barral,  Revue  de  medecine,  1892  ; Kaufmann,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc. 
biol.,  Tome  46. 

® See  Maly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  17,  S.  453. 

^ Garrod,  Med.  Siirg.  Transactions,  Vols.  31  and  37  ; Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  2. 
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to  the  symptoms  of  dyspiima.  Nuclein  bases  occur  sometimes  in  very  small 
quantities  (v.  Jakscii). 

Among  the  foreign  bodies  which  are  found  in  the  blood  the  following 
must  be  mentioned  here:  biliary  acids  and  biliary  pigmexts  (which 
latter  may  occur  under  physiological  conditions  in  a few  varieties  of  blood) 
in  icterus;  leucix  and  tyrosix  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver;  acetox 
especially  in  fevers  (v.  Jakscii  ').  In  melanjemia,  especially  after  continuous 
malarial  fever,  black,  less  often  light  brown  or  yellowish,  grains  of  pigment 
occur  in  the  blood,  which,  according  to  the  generally  received  opinion, 
come  from  the  spleen.  After  poisoning  with  potassium  chlorate,  niethge- 
moglobin  is  observed  in  human  and  in  canine  blood  (Marchaxd  and 
Caiix)  ; hut,  on  the  contrary,  no  formation  of  metha^moglobin  takes  place 
in  the  blood  of  rabbits  (Stokvis  and  Kimmyser).  A formation  of  metha- 
moglobin  may  be  caused  at  the  expense  of  the  haemoglobin  by  the  inhalation 
of  amyl  nitrite,  as  also  by  the  action  of  a number  of  other  medicinal  bodies 
(IIayew,  Dittrich,’  and  others). 

The  quantity  of  blood  is  indeed  somewhat  variable  in  different  species 
of  animals  and  in  different  conditions  of  the  body;  in  general  we  consider 
the  entire  quantity  of  blood  in  adults  as  about  of  the  weight  of  the 

body,  and  in  new-born  infants  about  tV-  Fat  individuals  are  relatively 
poorer  in  blood  than  lean  ones.  During  inanition  the  quantity  of  blood 
decreases  less  quickly  than  the  weight  of  the  body  (Paxum’),  and  it  may 
therefore  be  also  proportionally  greater  in  starving  individuals  than  in  well- 
fed  ones. 

By  careful  bleeding  the  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  diminished 
without  any  dangerous  symptoms.  The  loss  of  blood  to  ^ of  the  normal 
quantity  has  as  sequence  no  durable  sinking  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the 
arteries;  while  the  smaller  arteries  accommodate  themselves  to  the  small 
quantities  of  blood  by  contracting  (Worm  Muller  ^).  A loss  of  blood  to  one 
third  of  the  quantity  reduces  the  blood-pressure  considerably,  and  a loss  of 
one  half  of  the  blood  in  adults  is  dangerous  to  life.  The  more  rapid  the 
bleeding  the  more  dangerous  it  is.  New-born  infants  are  very  sensitive  to 
loss  of  blood,  and  likewise  fat,  old,  and  weak  persons  cannot  stand  much 
loss  of  blood.  Women  can  stand  loss  of  blood  better  than  men. 

The  quantity  of  blood  may  be  considerably  increased  by  the  injection  of 
blood  from  the  same  species  of  animal  (Paxum,  Laxdois,  Worm  Muller, 
Poxfick).  According  to  Worm  Muller  the  normal  quantity  of  blood  may 

’ Ueber  Acetonurie  und  Diaceturie.  Berlin,  1885. 

Marcband,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.,  77,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22  ; 
Cahn,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ; Stokvis,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ; Kimmyser,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14; 
Hayem,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  102  ; Dittrich,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  29. 

* Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  29. 

< Transfusion  und  Plethora.  Christiania,  1875. 
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indeed  be  increased  to  83,^  without  producing  any  abnormal  conditions  or 
lasting  high  blood-2-)ressure.  An  increase  of  the  quantity  of  blood  to  150^ 
may  be  directly  dangerous  to  life  (WoiiM  Muller).  If  the  quantity  of 
blood  of  an  animal  is  increased  by  transfusion  with  blood  of  the  same  kind 
of  animal,  an  abundant  formation  of  lymph  takes  place.  The  water  in 
excess  is  eliminated  by  the  urine;  and  as  the  proteid  of  the  blood-serum  is 
quickly  decomposed,  while  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed  much 
more  slowly  (Tschirjew,  Forster,  Fakum,  Worm  Muller'),  a polycy- 
tlunmia  is  gradually  produced. 

If  blood  of  another  kind  is  transfused,  then  under  certain  conditions, 
according  to  the  quantity  of  blood  introduced,  more  or  less  menacing 
symptoms  occur.  These  appear,  for  instance,  when  the  blood-corpuscles 
of  the  receiver  are  dissolved  easily  by  the  serum  of  the  introduced  blood,  as, 
for  example,  the  blood-corpuscles  of  rabbits  on  transfusion  with  a different 
kind  of  blood,  or  the  reverse,  when  the  blood-corpuscles  of  the  transfused 
blood  are  dissolved  by  the  blood  of  the  receiver;  for  instance,  when  the 
blood  of  a dog  is  transfused  with  rabbit’s  or  lamb’s  blood,  or  the  blood  of  a 
man  with  lamb’s  blood  (Landois).  Before  dissolving,  the  blood-corpuscles 
may  unite  in  tough  agglomerated  heaps,  which  clog  up  the  smaller  vessels 
(Landois).  On  the  other  hand,  the  stromata  of  the  dissolved  blood- 
corpuscles  may  also  give  rise  to  an  extensive  intravascular  coagulation, 
causing  death. 

The  transfusion  should  therefore  when  possible  be  made  with  the  blood 
of  the  same  kind  of  animal,  and  for  the  resuscitating  action  of  the  blood  it 
is  immaterial  whether  or  not  it  contains  the  fibrin  or  the  mother-substance 
of  the  same.  The  action  of  transfused  blood  depends  on  its  blood- 
corpuscles,  and  therefore  defibrinated  blood  acts  Just  like  non-defibrinated 
(Paxum,  Laxdois). 

The  property  of  blood-serum  of  fi  certain  species  of  animals  of  dissolving  or  destroy- 
ing the  blood-corpuscles  of  another  has  been  called  the  globulicidal  action  of  the  serum. 
The  bactericidal  or  so-called  microbicidal  action  ot  the  serum  stands  in  close  connection  to 
the  above.  These  actions  are  connected  witli  the  presence  of  certain  enzyme-like  protein 
bodies,  so-called  alexins,  which  originate  from  the  leucocytes.  As  shown  by  Roden, 
Hahn,  Camys,  and  Gley,'-'  blood-serum  acts  destructively  on  certain  enzymes,  such  as 
rennin,  pepsin,  and  trypsin,  but  this  action  is,  according  to  Hahn,  not  connected  with 
the  globulicidal  or  bactericidal  action. 

The  quantity  of  blood  in  the  different  organs  depends  essentially  on  the 
activity  of  the  same.  During  work  the  exchange  of  material  in  an  organ 

* Panum,  Nord.  med.  Ark.,  Bd.  7 ; Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  03  ; Landois,  Centralbl. 
f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1875,  and  “ Die  Transfusion  des  Blutes,”  Leipzig,  1875  ; Worm 
Muller,  “Transfusion  und  Plethora”;  Ponfick,  Virchow’s  Arch. , Bd.  62;  Tschirjew, 
Arbeiten  aus  der  Physiol.  Austalt  zu  Leipzig,  1874,  S.  292;  Forster,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  11;  Panum,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  29. 

Roden,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17  ; Hahn,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897,  No. 
23  ; Camys  and  Gley,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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is  more  active  than  when  at  rest,  and  the  increased  metabolism  is  connected 
with  a more  abundant  flow  of  blood.  Although  the  total  quantity  of  blood 
in  the  body  remains  constant,  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  various 
organs  may  be  different  at  different  times.  As  a rule,  the  quantity  of  blood 
in  an  organ  can  be  an  approximate  measure  of  the  more  or  less  active 
metabolism  going  on  in  the  same,  and  from  this  point  of  view  the  distribu- 
tion of  the  blood  in  the  different  organs  and  groups  of  organs  is  of  interest. 
According  to  Kanke,‘  to  whom  we  are  especially  indebted  for  our  knowl- 
edge of  the  relationship  of  the  activity  of  the  organs  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  contained  therein,  of  the  total  quantity  of  blood  (in  the  rabbit)  about 
one  fourth  comes  to  the  muscles  in  rest,  one  fourth  to  the  heart  and  the  large 
blood-vessels,  one  fourth  to  the  liver,  and  one  fourth  to  the  other  organs. 

* Die  Blutvertheilung  und  der  Tbatigkeitswechsel  der  Organe.  Leipzig,  1871. 
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CHYLE,  LYMPH,  TRANSUDATIONS  AND  EXUDATIONS. 

I.  Chyle  iiiul  Lympli. 

The  lymph  is  the  mediator  in  the  exchange  of  constituents  between  the 
blood  and  tissues.  The  bodies  necessary  for  the  nutrition  of  the  tissues 
pass  from  the  blood  into  the  lymph,  and  the  tissues  deliver  water,  salts,  and 
products  of  metabolism  to  the  lymph.  The  lymph  therefore  originates 
partly  from  the  blood  and  partly  from  the  tissues.  Prom  a purely  theoreti- 
cal standpoint  we  can,  according  to  Heidenhain,  differentiate  between 
blood-lymph  and  tissue-lymph  according  to  origin.  It  is  impossible  at  the 
present  time  to  completely  separate  what  one  or  the  other  source  supplies. 
Chemically  the  lymph  is  the  same  as  plasma  and  contains,  at  least  to  a great 
extent,  the  same  bodies.  The  observation  of  Asher  and  Barrera,'  that 
the  lymph  contains  poisonous  metabolic  products,  does  not  contradict  such 
an  assumption,  as  no  doubt  these  products  are  transferred  to  the  blood  with 
the  lymph.  Although  the  blood  does  not  show  the  same  poisonous  action 
as  the  lymph,  still  this  can  be  explained  by  the  great  dilution  these  bodies 
undergo  in  the  blood,  and  the  difference  between  blood-plasma  and  lymph  is 
no  doubt  of  a quantitative  nature.  This  difference  consists  chiefly  in  that 
the  lymph  is  poorer  in  proteids.  No  essential  chemical  difference  has  been 
found  between  the  lymph  and  the  chyle  of  starving  animals.  After  fatty 
food  the  chyle  differs  from  the  lymph  in  its  wealth  of  minutely  divided  fat- 
globules,  which  give  it  a milky  appearance;  hence  the  old  name  “lacteal 
fluid.” 

Chyle  and  lymph,  like  the  plasma,  contain  seralbumin^  ser globulin^ 
fibrinogen^  and  fibrin- ferment.  The  two  last-mentioned  bodies  occur  only 
in  very  small  amounts;  therefore  the  chyle  and  lymph  coagulate  slowly  (but 
spontaneously)  and  yield  but  little  fibrin.  Like  other  liquids  poor  in  fibrin- 
ferment,  chyle  and  lymph  do  not  at  once  coagulate  completely,  but  repeated 
coagulations  take  place. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma.  Sugar  is 
found  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  blood-serum,  but  in  larger 
quantities  than  in  the  blood;  this  depends  on  the  fact  that  the  blood- 


• Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  36. 
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corpuscles  contain  no  sugar.  The  glycogen  detected  by  Dastre *  * in  the 
lymph  occurs  only  in  the  leucocytes.  According  to  Roiimaxn  and  Bial 
lympli  contains  a diastatic  enzyme  similar  to  that  in  blood-plasma,  and 
Lepine  has  found  that  the  chyle  of  a digesting  dog  has  great  glycoly tic 
activity.  The  amount  of  urea  has  been  determined  by  Wurtz  ® as 
0.12-0.28  p.  m.  The  mineral  l/odies  appear  to  be  the  same  as  in  plasma. 

As  form-elements  leucocytes  and  red  hlood-corpiiscles  are  common  to  both 
chyle  and  lymph.  Chyle  in  fasting  animals  has  the  appearance  of  lymph. 
After  fatty  food  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  milk}’’,  due  partly  to  small  fat- 
globules,  as  in  milk,  and  partly,  to  greatest  extent,  to  finely  divided  fat. 
The  nature  of  the  fat  occurring  in  chyle  is  due  to  the  variety  existing  in 
the  food.  The  disproportionately  greater  part  consists  of  neutral  fat,  and 
even  after  feeding  with  large  quantities  of  free  fatty  acids  Munk  ‘ found 
that  the  chyle  contained  chiefiy  neutral  fat  with  only  small  amounts  of  fatty 
acids  or  soaps. 

The  gases  of  the  chyle  have  not  been  studied,  and  it  seems  that  the 
gases  of  an  entirely  normal  human  lymph  have  not  thus  far  been  investi- 
gated. The  gases  from  dog-lymph  contain  only  traces  of  oxygen  and 
consist  of  37.4-53.1^  CO^  and  l.G^N  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  7G0  mm. 
mercury.  The  chief  mass  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  lymph  seems  to  be 
firmly  chemically  combined.  Comparative  analyses  of  blood  and  lymph 
have  shown  that  the  lymph  contains  more  carbon  dioxide  than  arterial,  but 
less  than  venous,  blood.  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  lymph  is, 
according  to  Pfluger  and  Strassrurg,^  smaller  than  in  venous,  but  greater 
than  in  arterial,  blood. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  chyle  must  naturally  be  very  variable. 
The  analyses  thus  far  made  refer  only  to  that  mixture  of  chyle  and  lymph 
which  is  obtained  from  the  thoracic  duct.  The  specific  gravity  varies 
between  1.007  and  1.043.  As  example  of  the  composition  of  human  chyle 
we  will  here  give  two  analyses.  The  first  is  by  Owex-Rees,  of  the  chyle 
of  an  executed  person,  and  the  second  by  Hofpe-Seyler,‘  of  the  chyle  in 
a case  of  rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct.  In  the  latter  case  the  fibrin  had 
previously  separated.  The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 


’ Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  17,  and  Compt.  rend.,  120;  Arch  de  Physiol.  (5),  7. 
2 Rohmann  and  Bial,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  52,  53,  and  55;  Lepine,  Compt.  rend.. 
Tome  110. 

* Compt.  rend.,  Tome  49. 

■*  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  80  and  123. 

® Hammarsten,  “Die  Case  der  Ilundelymphe, ” Arheiten  aus  d.  physiol.  Anstalt  zu 
Leipzig,  1871  ; Strasshurg,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

® Owen-Rees,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  595  ; Hoppe-Seyler, 
ibid.,  S.  597. 
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No.  1. 

No.  2. 

Water 

904.8 

940.72  water 

Solids 

95.2 

59.28  solids 

Fibrin 

traces 

Albumin 

70.8 

36.67  albumin 

Fat 

9.2 

7.23  fat 
2.35  soaps 
r 0.83  lecithin 
J 1.32  cholesterin 
j 3.63  alcohol  extractives 
[o.58  water  extractives 

Remaining  organic  bodies 

10.8 

Salts 

4.4 

] 6.80  soluble  .salts 
( 0.35  insoluble  salts 

The  quantity  of  fat  is  very  variable  and  may  be  considerably  increased 
by  partaking  food  rich  in  fats.  I.  Munk  and  A.  Eosenstein  ' have  inves- 
tigated the  lymph  or  chyle  obtained  from  a lymph  fistula  at  the  end  of  the 
upper  third  of  the  leg  of  a girl  18  years  old  and  weighing  GO  kg.,  and  the 
highest  quantity  of  fat  in  the  chylous  lymph  was  47  p.  m.  after  partaking 
of  fat.  In  the  starvation  lymph  from  the  same  patient  they  found  only 
O.G-2.6  p.  m.  fat.  The  quantity  of  soaps  was  always  small,  and  on  partak- 
ing of  41  gm.  fat  the  quantity  of  soaps  was  ouly  about  of  the  neutral 
fats. 

A great  many  analyses  of  chyle  from  animals  have  been  made,  and  they 
chiefly  show  the  fact  that  the  chyle  is  a liquid  with  a very  changeable  com- 
position which  stands  closely  related  to  blood-plasma,  but  with  the  chief 
difference  that  it  contains  more  fat  and  less  solids.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  special  works  for  these  analyses,  as,  for  example,  to  v.  Gokup-Besanez’s 
“ Lehrbuch  der  physiologischen  Chemie,”  4th  edition. 

The  composition  of  the  lymp)h  is  also  very  changeable,  and  its  specific 
gravity  shows  about  the  same  variation  as  the  chyle.  In  the  following 
analyses,  1 and  2,  made  by  Gubler  and  Quevenxe,  are  the  results 
obtained  from  lymph  from  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a woman  aged  39; 
and  3,  made  by  v.  Scherer,  is  an  analysis  of  lymph  from  the  sac-like 
dilated  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  spermatic  cord.  No.  4 was  made  by 
C.  Schmidt,’  the  data  being  obtained  from  lymph  from  the  neck  of  a colt. 
The  results  are  in  parts  per  1000. 


1 

2 

3 

4 

Water 

..  939.9 

934.8 

957.6 

955.4 

Solids » 

..  60.1 

65.2 

42.4 

44.6 

Fibrin 

...  0.5 

0.6 

0.4 

2.2 

Albumin 

. . 42.7 

42.8 

34.7) 

Fat,  cholesterin,  lecithin. . . 

..  3.8 

9.2 

(. 

35.0 

Extractive  bodies 

. . 5.7 

4.4 

Salts 

..  7.3 

8.2 

7.2 

7.5 

* Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 

’ Gubler  and  Quevenne,  cited  from  Hoppe- Seyler’s  Physiol.  Chcra.,  S.  591  ; Scheret 
ibid.,  S.  591  ; C.  Schmidt,  ibid.,  S.  592. 
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The  salts  found  by  0.  Schmidt  in  the  lymiili  of  the  horse  ]ias  the 
following  composition,  calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  lymph : 


Sodium  chloride 5.67 

Soda 1.27 

Potash 0.16 

Sulphuric  acid 0.09 

Phosphoric  acid  united  with  alkalies 0.02 

Earthy  phosphates 0.26 


111  the  cases  investigated  by  Munk  and  Hosenstein"  the  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  fasting  condition  varied  between  35.7  and  57.2  p.  m.  This 
variation  was  essentially  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  secretion,  so  that  the 
low  amount  coincides  Avith  a more  active  secretion,  and  the  reverse  in  the 
other  case.  The  chief  portion  of  the  solids  consisted  of  proteids,  and  the 
relationship  between  globulin  and  albumin  was  as  1 : 2.4  to  4.  The  mineral 
bodies  in  1000  parts  lymph  (chylous)  Avas:  NaCl  5.83;  ISTa^CO,  2.17; 
K,HPO,  0.28;  Ca3(POJ,  0.28;  Mg3(PO,)3  0.09;  and  Fe(POJ  0.025. 

Under  special  conditions  the  lymph  may  be  so  rich  in  finely  divided  fat 
that  it  appears  like  chyle.  Such  lymph  has  been  investigated  by  Hensem 
in  a case  of  lymph  fistula  in  a ten-year-old  boy,  and  by  Lang *  * in  a case  of 
lympli  fistula  in  the  left  upper  part  of  the  thigh  of  a girl  of  seventeen. 
The  lymph  investigated  by  Hensen  A^aried  in  the  quantity  of  fat,  as  an 
average  of  nineteen  analyses,  between  2.8  and  36.9  p.  m.,  Avhile  that  inves- 
tigated by  Lang  contained  24.8  p,  m.  of  fat. 

The  quantity  of  lymph  secreted  must  naturally  change  considerably 
under  various  conditions,  and  Ave  have  no  means  of  measuring  it.  The 
greatness  of  the  fiow  of  lymph  is,  as  Heidenhain  ^ suggests,  no  measure 
of  the  abundance  of  supply  of  nutritive  material  to  the  organs,  and  the 
lymph-tubes  act  according  to  him  as  “drain-tubes,”  removing  the  excess 
-of  fiuid  from  the  lymph-fissures  as  soon  as  the  pressure  therein  rises  to  a 
certain  height.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  quantity  of 
lymph  floAving  in  24  hours  in  the  thoracic  duct  of  animals.  According  to 
Heidenhain  the  quantity  averages  640  c.c.  for  a dog  weighing  10  kilos. 

Determinations  of  the  quantity  of  lymph  in  man  have  also  been 
attempted.  Noel-Paton  ’ obtained  1 c.c.  lymph  per  minute  from  the 
severed  thoracic  duct  of  a patient  weighing  60  kilos.  The  quantity  in  the 
24  hours  cannot  be  calculated  from  this  amount.  In  the  case  of  Munk  and 
Eosenstein,  1134-1372  gm.  chyle  Avas  collected  in  12-13  hours  after 
partaking  of  food.  In  the  fasting  condition  or  after  starving  for  18  hours 
they  found  50  to  70  gm.  per  hour,  sometimes  120  gm.  and  above,  especially 
in  the  first  few  hours  after  poAverful  muscular  exercise. 

Several  circumstances  have  a marked  infiuence  on  the  extent  of  lymph 


' Henseu,  Ptiliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  10  ; Lang,  see  Maly’s  Jabresber. , Bd.  4. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 

^ Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  11. 
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secretion.  During  starvation  less  lymph  is  secreted  than  after  partaking 
of  food.  Nasse  ' has  observed  in  dogs  that  the  formation  of  lymph  is 
increased  36^  more  after  feeding  with  meat  than  after  feeding  with 
potatoes,  and  about  54^  more  than  after  24  hours’  deprivation  of  food. 

An  increase  in  the  total  blood -in-essure,  as  by  transfusion  of  blood,  also 
especially  on  preventing  the  flow  of  blood  by  means  of  ligatures,  causes  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  lymph.  According  to  llEJDENiiAiisr,  on  the 
contrary,  a very  considerable  change  in  the  pressure  in  the  aorta  causes  only 
a little  change  in  the  abundance  of  the  lymph-flow.  The  quantity  of  lymj^h 
may  be  raised  by  powerful  active  and  passive  movements  of  the  limbs 
(Lesser).  Under  the  action  of  curara  an  increase  of  the  lymph-secretion 
is  observed  (Pasciiutist,  Lesser’),  and  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the  lymph 
is  also  increased. 

In  the  past  the  formation  of  lymph  was  explained  in  a purely  physical 
way  by  the  united  action  of  filtration  from  the  blood  and  the  osmosis 
between  the  blood  and  tissue  fluid.  Later  IIeidenhain  and  Hamburger  ’ 
ascribe  a special  activity  to  the  capillary  endothelium  in  that  they  take 
part  in  the  formation  of  lymph  in  a secretory  manner. 

According  to  IIeidenhaim  there  are  two  different  means  of  inciting 
lymph-flow.  They  are  called  lympliagogues.  The  lymphagogues  of  the 
first  series — extracts  of  crab-muscles,  blood-leech,  anodons,  liver  and  intes- 
tine of  dogs,  as  well  as  peptone  and  egg  albumin — cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion of  lymph  without  raising  the  blood-pressure,  and  in  this  way  the 
blood-plasma  becomes  poorer  in  proteids  and  the  lymph  richer  than  before. 
For  the  formation  of  this  lymph,  which  Heidenhaim  designates  blood- 
lymph,  we  must  admit  with  him  of  a special  secretory  activity  of  the 
capillary-wall  endothelium.  According  to  Starling,  on  the  contrary,  the 
constitution  of  the  lymph  is  dependent,  in  these  cases,  upon  an  increased 
formation  under  the  influence  of  these  bodies  of  liver-lymph,  which  is  very 
rich  in  solids.  The  above-mentioned  lymphagogues,  according  to  him,  do 
not  excite  the  endothelium  cells  to  secretion,  but  act  more  likely  as  a toxic 
irritant,  which  increases  the  permeability  of  the  vascular  wall. 

The  lymphagogues  of  the  second  series,  such  as  sugar,  urea,  sodium 
chloride,  and  other  salts,  also  cause  an  abundant  lymph-formation.  The 
blood,  as  well  as  the  lymph,  thereby  becomes  richer  in  water.  This  increased 
amount  of  water  depends,  according  to  Heidenhain,  upon  an  increased 
delivery  of  water  by  the  tissue-elements,  and  this  lymph  is  chiefly  tissue- 

* Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  593. 

’ Lesser,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang  6 ; Paschutin, 
ihid.,  7. 

* Heidenhain,  1.  c. ; Hamburger,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  27  and  30.  See  especially 
Ziegler’s  Beitr.  zur  path.  u.  zur  allg.  Pathol.,  Bd.  14,  S.  443  ; also  Du  Bois-Reymond’s 
Arch.,  1895  a:;d  1897. 
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lymph,  according  to  liini.  Ditlusion  is  no  doubt  of  great  importance  in 
the  formation  of  this  lympli,  but  the  secretory  activity  of  the  endothelium 
is  also  of  importance  at  least  for  certain  bodies,  such  as  sugar. 

Several  investigators,  among  whom  Starling  and  Coiinstein  ' must 
be  sjDecially  mentioned,  contest  the  secretion  theory  and  advocate  the 
older  view.  This  question  is  still  disputed,  but  nevertheless  experience 
shows  that  the  physical  forces,  filtration  and  osmosis,  are  not  alone  sufficient 
to  explain  the  formation  of  lymph. 

II.  Traiisudatioiis  aiul  Exudations. 

The  serous  membranes  are  normally  kept  moistened  by  liquids  whose 
quantity  is  only  sufficient  in  a few  instances,  as  in  the  pericardial  cavity 
and  the  subarachnoidal  space,  for  a complete  chemical  analysis  to  be  made 
of  them.  Under  diseased  conditions  an  abundant  transudation  may  take 
place  from  the  blood  into  the  serous  cavities,  into  the  subcutaneous  tissues^ 
or  under  the  epidermis;  and  in  this  way  pathological  transudations  are 
formed.  Such  true  transudations,  which  are  similar  to  lymph,  are 
generally  poor  in  form-elements  and  leucocytes,  and  yield  only  very  little 
or  almost  no  fibrin,  while  the  inflammatory  transudations,  the  so-called 
exudations,  are  generally  rich  in  leucocytes  and  yield  proportionally  more 
fibrin.  As  a rule,  the  richer  a transudation  is  in  leucocytes  the  closer  it 
stands  to  pus,  while  when  it  has  a diminished  quantity  of  leucocytes  it  is 
more  nearly  like  real  transudations  or  lymph. 

It  is  ordinarily  accepted  that  filtration  is  of  the  greatest  importance  in 
the  formation  of  transudations  and  exudations.  The  facts  coincide  with 
this  view,  namely,  that  all  these  fluids  contain  the  salts  and  extractive 
bodies  occurring  in  the  blood-jdasma  in  about  the  same  quantity  as  the 
blood-plasma,  while  the  amount  of  proteids  is  habitually  smaller.  While 
the  different  fluids  belonging  to  this  group  have  about  the  same  quantities 
of  salts  and  extractive  bodies,  they  differ  from  each  other  chiefly  in  contain- 
ing differing  quantities  of  proteid  and  form-elements,  as  well  as  varying 
quantities  of  transformation  and  decomposition  products  of  these  latter — 
changed  blood-coloring  matters,  cholesterin,  etc.,  etc. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  the  circulation  and  pressure  conditions  have 
an  essential  influence  on  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  transudations, 
but  their  action  has  been  little  studied;  one  thing,  however,  is  certain, 
and  that  is  that  the  condition,  as  long  as  the  vascular  wall  is  healthy,  is 
different  from  when  the  capillary  wall  is  changed. 


’ See  Starling,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  16,  17,  18,  and  19;  Cohnstein,  Virchow’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  135,  and  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  59,  60,  63,  and  63.  See  also  Leathes,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vols.  18  and  19  ; Orlow,  Pfliiger  s Arch.,  Bd.  59  ; Lazar iis-Barlow,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19  ; Asher  and  Barbera,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  36. 
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The  changed  permeability  of  the  capillary  walls  in  disease,  as  suggested 
by  CoiiNiiEiM,‘  is  a second  important  factor  in  the  formation  of  transii- 
dations.  The  circumstance  that  the  greatest  quantity  of  proteid  occurs 
in  transndations  in  inflammatory  processes,  to  which  is  also  due  the 
abundant  quantity  of  form-elements  in  such  transudations,  has  been 
explained  by  this  hypothesis.  The  greater  quantity  of  proteid  in  the 
transndations  in  formative  irritation  is  in  great  part  explained  by  the  large 
amount  of  destroyed  form- elements.  The  interesting  observation  made  by 
Paukull,'*  that  in  sucli  cases  in  which  an  inflammatory  irritation  has 
taken  place  the  fluid  contains  nucleoalbumin  (or  nucleoproteids  ?),  while 
these  substances  do  not  occur  in  transudations  in  the  absence  of  inflamma- 
tory processes,  can  be  explained  by  the  presence  of  form-elements. 

As  the  secretory  importance  of  the  capillary  endothelium  has  been  made 
probable  by  the  investigations  of  IlEiDEisrHAiir  and  Hambukger,  it  is 
a priori  to  be  expected  that  an  abnormally  increased  secretory  activity  of  the 
endothelium  is  a third  cause  of  transudations.  Certain  observations  of 
Hamburger  in  a case  of  dropsy,^  in  which  the  transudation  was  probably 
produced  by  the  lymph-exciting  action  of  a metabolic  product  formed  by  a 
bacterium,  speak  for  the  correctness  of  this  assumption.  Hamburger 
therefore  considers  the  irritation  of  the  endothelium  of  the  capillaries  by 
means  of  a special  substance  exciting  lymph-flow  and  formed  in  disease  as 
a third  cause  of  the  transndations.  The  question  whether  this  substance 
acts  in  a secretory  manner  in  Heidenhaizst’s  sense  or  increases  the  per- 
meability  in  Starli2vg’s  sense  must  be  proved. 

The  varying  quantities  of  proteid  observed  by  C.  Schmidt'*  in  the 
tissue-fluids  in  different  vascular  regions  can  perhaps  be  explained  by  the 
different  condition  of  the  capillary  endothelium.  For  example,  the  amount 
of  proteid  in  the  pericardial,  pleural,  and  peritoneal  fluids  is  con- 
siderably greater  than  in  those  fluids  which  are  found  in  the  sub-arach- 
NOiDAL  SPACE,  in  the  subcutaneous  tissues,  or  in  the  aqueous  humor, 
which  are  poor  in  proteid.  The  condition  of  the  blood  also  greatly  affects 
the  transndations,  for  in  hydriemia  the  amount  of  proteid  in  the  transuda- 
tion is  very  small.  With  the  increase  of  the  age  of  a transudation,  of  a 
hydrocele  fluid  for  instance,  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  increased,  probably 
by  resorption  of  water,  and  indeed  exceptional  cases  may  occur  in  which 
the  amount  of  jiroteid,  without  any  previous  hemorrhage,  is  even  greater 
than  in  the  blood-serum. 

The  proteids  of  transndations  are  chiefly  seralbumin,  serglobulin,  and  a 
little  flbrinogen.  Albumoses  and  peptones  do  not  occur,  with  perhaps  the 

’ Colinheim,  Vorlesungen  ilber  allg.  Path.,  2.  Aufl.,  Part  1. 

’ Upsala  Liikarefs.  Forhandl.,  Bd.  27,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22. 

® See  Ziiegler’s  Beitrtlge,  Bd.  14. 

^ Cit.  from  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Physiol.  Cbem.,  p.  607. 
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cerebrospinal  fluid  as  exception.  The  non-inflammatory  transndations  do 
not  as  a rule  coagulate  spontaneously,  or  very  slowly.  On  the  addition  of 
blood  or  blood-serum  they  coagulate.  Inflammatory  exudations  coagulate 
spontaneously.  Paijkull  has  shown  that  these  often  contain  nucleo- 
albumin.  Mucoid  substances,  which  were  first  obsert^ed  by  IIammarstek 
in  a few  cases  of  ascites,  without  complication  with  ovarial  tumors,  seem, 
according  to  Paijkull,  to  be  regular  constituents  of  transudations.  The 
relationship  between  globulin  and  seralbumin  varies  very  much  in  different 
cases,  but,  as  Hoffmaxk  and  Pigeaud'  have  shown,  the  variation  is  in 
each  case  the  same  as  the  blood-serum  of  the  individual. 

The  specific  gravity  runs  rather  parallel  with  the  quantity  of  proteid. 
The  varying  specific  gravity  has  been  suggested  as  a means  of  differentiation 
between  transudations  and  exudations  by  Peuss,'''  as  the  first  often  show  a 
specific  gravity  below  1015-1010,  while  the  others  have  a specific  gravity 
of  1018  or  above.  This  rule  holds  good  in  many  but  not  in  all  cases. 

The  gases  of  the  transndations  consist  of  carbon  dioxide  besides  small 
amounts  of  nitrogen  and  traces  of  oxygen.  The  tension  of  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  greater  in  the  transudations  than  in  the  blood.  ^Vhen  mixed 
with  pus  the  amount  of  carbon  dioxide  is  decreased. 

The  extractives  are,  as  above  stated,  the  same  as  in  the  blood-plasma; 
but  sometimes  extractive  bodies  occur,  such  as  allantoin  in  dropsical  fluids 
(Moscatelli ’),  which  have  not  been  detected  in  the  blood.  CVea  seems 
to  occur  in  very  variable  amounts.  Sugar  also  occurs  in  transudations,  but 
we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  reducing  power  is  due,  as  in  blood- 
serum,  to  other  bodies.  A reducing,  non-fermentable  substance  has  been 
found  by  Pickardt  in  transudations.  The  sugar  is  generally  glucose, 
according  to  Pickardt,^  but  levulose  seems  to  occur  in  several  cases. 
Sarcolactic  acid  has  been  found  by  C.  Kulz  ® in  the  pericardial  fluid  from 
oxen.  Succinic  acid  has  been  found  in  a few  cases  in  hydrocele  fluids, 
while  in  other  cases  it  is  entirely  absent.  Leucin  and  ty rosin  have  been 
found  in  transudations  from  diseased  livers  and  in  pus-like  transudations 
which  have  undergone  decomposition.  Among  other  extractives  found  in 
transudations  we  must  mention  uric  acid.,  xantliin  creatin,  inosit,  and 
pyrocatecliin  {?). 

As  above  stated,  irrespective  of  the  varying  number  of  form-elements 

’ Paijkull,  1.  c. ; Hammarsteu,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. , Bd.  15;  Hoffmann,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phann.,  Bd.  16  ; Pigeaud,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16. 

* Reuss,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  28;  see  also  Otto,  Zeitschp  f.  Heilkunde, 
Bd.  17. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 

* Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1897.  See  also  Rotmann,  Munch,  med.  Wochenschr.» 
1898. 

® Zeitsch.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 
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contained  in  the  dillerent  transudations,  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  the  most 
characteristic  chemical  distinction  in  the  composition  of  the  various  trails- 
ndations;  therefore  a quantitative  analysis  is  only  of  importance  in  so  far 
as  it  considers  the  quantity  of  proteid.  On  this  account,  in  the  following 
quantitative  composition,  chief  stress  will  be  put  on  the  quantity  of  proteid. 

Pericardial  Fluid.  The  quantity  of  this  fluid  is  also,  under  certain 
physiological  conditions,  so  large  that  a suflicient  quantity  for  chemical 
investigation  was  obtained  from  a person  who  had  been  executed.  This 
fluid  is  lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  sticky,  and  yields  more  fibrin  than 
other  transudations.  The  amount  of  solids,  according  to  the  analyses  per- 
formed by  Y.  Gorup-Besanez,  'Waciismutii,  and  IIoppe-Sevler,'  is 
37.5-44.9  p.  m.,  and  the  amount  of  proteid  is  23.8-24.7  p.m.  The  analysis 
made  by  the  author  of  a fresh  pericardial  fluid  from  a young  man  who 
had  been  executed  yielded  the  following  results,  calculated  in  1000  parts  by 
weight: 

Water  960.85 

Solids 39.15 

(Fibrin 0.31 

Proteids 28.60-1  Globulin 5.95 

( Albumin  ....  22.34 

Soluble  salts 8.60 -jNaCl 7.28 

Insoluble  salts 0.15 

Extractive  bodies 2.00 

Friend  ’’  has  found  nearly  the  same  composition  for  a pericardial  fluid 
from  a horse,  with  the  exception  that  this  liquid  was  relatively  richer  in 
globulin.  The  ordinary  statement  that  pericardial  fluids  are  richer  in 
fibrinogen  than  other  transudations  is  hardly  based  on  sufficient  proof.  In 
a case  of  chylopericardium,  which  was  probably  due  to  the  rupture  of  a 
chylus  vessel  or  caused  by  a capillary  exudation  of  chyle  because  of 
stoppage,  Hasebroek’  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  analyzed  fluid  103. G1 
parts  solids,  73.79  albuminous  bodies,  10.77  fat,  3.34  cholesterin,  1.77 
lecithin,  and  9.34  salts. 

The  pleural  fluid  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  such  small 
quantities  that  a chemical  analysis  of  the  same  cannot  be  made.  Under 
pathological  conditions  this  fluid  may  show  very  variable  properties.  In 
certain  cases  it  is  nearly  serous,  in  others  again  sero-fibrinous,  and  in  others 
similar  to  pus.  There  is  a corresponding  variation  in  the  specific  gravity 
and  the  properties  in  general.  If  a pus-like  exudation  is  kept  closed  for  a 
long  time  in  the  pleural  cavity,  a more  or  less  complete  maceration  and 
solution  of  the  pus-corpuscles  is  found  to  take  place.  The  ejected  yellowish- 

' V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch  cl.  pli3'siol.  Cbcm.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  401  ; Wacbsmutb^ 
Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bel.  7 ; Hoppe-SejOer,  Pliysiol.  Chem. , S.  605. 

^ Halliburton,  Text-book  of  Chem.  Physiol.,  etc.  London,  1891.  P.  347. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem..  Bd.  12. 
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brown  or  greenish  flnid  may  then  be  as  rich  in  solids  as  the  blood-sernm; 
and  an  abundant  flocculent  precipitate  of  a nucleoalbumin  (the  of 
early  writers)  may  be  obtained  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  This  precipi- 
tate is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid. 

Numerous  analyses,  by  many  investigators,'  of  the  quantitative  composi- 
tion of  pleural  fluids  under  pathological  conditions  are  at  hand.  From 
these  analyses  we  learn  that  in  hydrothorax  the  specific  gravity  is  lower  and 
the  quantity  of  proteid  less  than  in  pleuritis.  In  the  first  case  the  s])ecific 
gravity  is  generally  less  than  1015,  and  the  quantity  of  proteid  10-30 
p.  m.  In  acute  pleuritis  the  specific  gravity  is  generally  higher  than  1020, 
and  the  quantity  of  proteid  30-Go  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  fibrinogen, 
which  in  hydrothorax  is  about  0.1  p.m.,  may  amount  to  more  than  1 p.  m. 
in  pleuritis.  In  pleurisy  with  an  abundant  gathering  of  jms  tlie  specific 
gravity  may  rise  even  to  1030,  according  to  the  observations  of  the  authok. 
The  quantity  of  solids  is  often  GO-70  p.  m.,  and  may  be  even  more  than 
90-100  p.  m,  (autiioii).  Mucoid  substances  have  also  been  detected  in 
pleural  fluids  by  Paijkull.  Cases  of  chylous  pleurisy  are  also  known;  in 
such  a case  Mehu^  found  17.93  p.  m.  fat  and  cholesterin  in  the  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  peritoneal  fluid  is  very  small  under  physiological  condi- 
tions. The  investigations  refer  only  to  the  fluid  under  diseased  conditions 
[dropsical  or  ascitic  fluid).  The  color,  transparency,  and  consistency  of 
these  may  vary  greatly. 

In  cachectic  conditions  or  a hydraemic  condition  of  the  blood  the  fluid 
has  little  color,  is  milky,  opalescent,  watery,  does  not  coagulate  spon- 
taneously, has  a very  low  specific  gravity,  1005-1010-1015,  and  is  nearly 
free  from  form-elements.  The  ascitic  fluid  in  portal  stagnation,  or 
generally  in  venous  stagnation,  has  a low  specific  gravity  and  ordinarily  less 
than  20  p.  m.  proteid,  although  in  certain  cases  the  quantity  of  proteid 
may  rise  to  35  p.  m.  In  carcinomatous  peritonitis  it  may  have  a cloudy, 
dirty-gray  appearance,  due  to  its  richness  in  form-elements  of  v^arious  kinds. 
The  specific  gravity  is  then  higher,  the  quantity  of  solids  greater,  and  it 
often  coagulates  spontaneously.  In  inflammatory  processes  it  is  straw-  or 
lemon-yellow  in  color,  somewhat  cloudy  or  reddish,  due  to  leucocytes  and 
red  blood-corpuscles,  and  from  great  richness  in  leucocytes  it  may  apppear 
more  like  pus.  It  coagulates  spontaneously  and  may  be  relatively  richer  in 
solids.  It  contains  regularly  30  p.  m.  or  more  proteid  (although  exceptions 
with  less  proteid  occur),  and  may  have  a specific  gravity  of  1.030  or  above. 
By  rupture  of  a chylous  vessel  the  dropsical  fluid  may  be  rich  in  very  finely 
emulsified  fat  (chylous  ascites).  In  such  cases  3.86-10.30  p.  m.  fat  has 

* See  the  works  of  Melui,  Runeberg,  F.  Hoffmann,  Reuss,  Neuenkircben,  all  of 
wbicb  are  cited  in  Bernlieim’s  paper  in  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  131,  S.  274.  See  also 
Paijkull,  1,  c.,  and  Halliburton’s  Text-book,  p.  346. 

* Arch.  gen.  de  nied.,  1886,  Tome  2,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16. 
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been  found  in  the  dropsical  fluid  (Guinociiet,  Hay  '),  and  even  17-4h 
p,  m.  has  been  found  by  l\Ii]srKOWSKi.  By  admixture  of  this  fluid  with 
the  fluid  from  an  ovarian  cyst  it  may  sometimes  contain  pseudomucin  (see 
Chapter  XIII).  We  also  have  cases  in  which  the  ascitical  fluid  contains 
mucoids  which  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol  after  removal  of  the  proteids 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature.  Such  substances,  which  yield  a 
reducing  substance  on  boiling  with  acids,  have  been  found  by  the  author  in 
tuberculous  peritonitis  and  in  cirrhosis  hepatis  syphilitica  in  men.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  I’aijkull^  tliese  substances  seem  to  occur  often 
and  perhaps  habitually  in  the  ascitic  fluids. 

As  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  ascitic  fluids  is  dependent  upon  the  same 
circumstances  as  in  other  transudations  and  exudations,  it  is  sufficient  to 
give  the  following  example  of  the  composition,  taken  from  Bernheim’s  ’ 
treatise.  The  results  are  expressed  in  1000  parts  of  the  fluid: 

Max.  Min.  Mean. 

Cirrhosis  of  the  liver 34.5  5.6  9.69  — 21.06 

Bright’s  disease 16.11  10.10  5.6  — 10.36 

Tuberculous  aud  idiopathic  peritonitis 55.8  18.72  30.7  — 37.95 

Carcinomatous  peritonitis 54.20  27.00  35.1  — 58.96 

Urea  has  also  been  found  in  ascitical  fluids,  sometimes  only  as  traces,  sometimes  in 
larger  quantities  (4  p.  m.  in  albuminuria),  also  uric  add,  alluntoin  in  cirrhosis  of  the 
liver  (Moso.^telli),  xanthin,  creatin,  cliolesterin,  and  sugar. 

Hydrocele  and  Spermatocele  Fluids.  These  fluids  differ  from  each  other 
in  various  ways.  The  hydrocele  fluids  are  generally  colored  light  or  darker 
yellow,  sometimes  brownish  with  a shade  of  green.  They  have  a relatively 
higher  specific  gravity,  1.016-1.026,  with  a variable  but  generally  higher 
amount  of  solids,  an  average  of  60  p.  m.  They  sometimes  coagulate 
spontaneously,  sometimes  only  after  the  addition  of  fibrin-ferment  or  blood. 
They  contain  leucocytes  as  chief  form -elements.  Sometimes  they  contain 
smaller  or  larger  amounts  of  cliolesterin  crystals. 

The  spermatocele  fluids,  on  the  contrary,  are  as  a rule  colorless,  thin, 
cloudy  like  water  mixed  with  milk.  They  sometimes  have  an  acid  reaction. 
They  have  a lower  specific  gravity,  1.006-1.010,  a lower  amount  of  solids — 
an  average  of  about  13  p.  m., — and  do  not  coagulate  either  spontaneously 
or  after  the  addition  of  blood.  They  are,  as  a rule,  poor  in  proteid  and 
contain  sjoermatozoa.,  cell- detritus,  and  fat-globules  as  form-constituents.  To 
show  the  unequal  composition  of  these  two  kinds  of  fluids  we  will  give  the 
average  results  (calculated  in  parts  per  1000  parts  of  the  fluid)  of  17 


' Guinocbet,  see  Strauss,  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  Tome  18.  See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
16,  S.  475. 

5 L.  c. 

® L.  c.  As  it  was  impossible  to  derive  mean  figures  from  those  given  by  Bernbeim, 
the  author  lias  given  above  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  averages  given  by  him. 
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analyses  of  hydrocele  Iluids  and  4 of  spermatocele  fluids  made  by  IIam- 
MAKSTEN.’ 


Water 

Hydrocele. 

Spermatocele. 

986.83 

13.17 

Solids 

Fibrin  

Globulin 

0.59 

1.82 

10.76 

Seralbumin 

Fiber  extractive  bodies  

Soluble  salts 

Insoluble  salts 

. . . . 4.02  ) 

In  the  hydrocele  fluid  traces  of  urea  and  a reducing  substance  have  been  found,  and 
in  a tew  cases  also  ,succiinc  acid  ami  inodt.  A hydrocele  fluid  may,  according  to  Devil- 
EAKi),^  sometimes  contain  paralbumin  or  metalbumiu  (?).  Cases  of  chylous  hydrocele 
are  also  known. 

Cerebro-spinal  Fluid.  The  cerehro-spinal  fluid  is  thin,  water-clear,  of 
low  specific  gravity,  1007-1008.  'I'he  spina  bifida  fluid  is  very  poor  in 
solids,  8-10  p.  m.,  with  only  0.10-l.G  p.  rn.  proteid.  The  fluid  of  chronic 
hydrocephalus  is  somewhat  richer  in  solids  (13-19  p,  m.)  and  proteids. 
According  to  Halliburton’  the  proteids  of  the  cerebro-sjtiiial  fluid  is  a 
mixture  of  ylohulin  and  albumoses  ; occasionally  some  peptone  occurs,  and 
more  rarely,  in  special  cases,  seralbumin  appears.  Xawratzki  ^ has  shown 
the  presence  of  glucose  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  calf  and  man, 
and  even  in  amounts  varying  between  0.4G  and  0.56  p.  m.  Halliburton’s 
statement  as  to  the  occurrence  of  a substance  similar  to  pyrocatechin  has 
not  been  substantiated.  Xawratzki  found  988.87  p.  m.  water  and  11.13 
p.  m.  solids  in  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  from  the  calf.  Of  the  solids  8.13 
p.m.  was  inorganic,  0.22  p.  m.  proteid,  and  2.79  |i.  m.  remaining  organic 
substances.  The  older  statement  that  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  differs  from 
the  other  transudations  in  a greater  wealth  of  potassium  salts  has  not  been 
confirmed  by  recent  investigations  of  Yvon,’  Halliburton,  and  Xaw- 
ratzki. According  to  Cavazzani  ® the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  is  more  alkaline 
and  richer  in  solids  in  the  morning  than  in  the  evening. 

Aqueous  Humor.  This  fluid  is  clear,  alkaline,  and  has  a specific  gravity 
of  1.003-1.009.  The  amount  of  solids  is  on  an  average  13  p.  m.,  and  the 
amount  of  proteids  only  0. 8-1.2  p.  m.  The  proteid  consists  of  seralbumin 
and  globulin  and  very  little  fibrinogeii.  According  to  Grueniiagen  it 
contains  paralactic  acid,  another  dextrogyrate  substance,  and  a reducing 
body  which  is  not  similar  to  glucose  or  dextrin.  Pautz  ’ found  iirea  and 
sugar  in  the  aqueous  humor  of  oxen. 

' Upsula  Lakaref.  Forli.,  Bd.  14,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  8,  S.  347. 

Bull.  soc.  cbim.,  Tome  49,  p.  G17. 

’ Halliburton’s  Te.xt-book,  pp.  355-361. 

•*  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliem.,  Bil.  23. 

® Journ.  do  Pliarm.  et  de  Cliim.  (4),  Tome  26. 

® feee  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  S.  346. 

’ Gruenhagen,  Plluger’s  Arch. , Bd.  43;  Pautz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31. 
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Blister-fluid.  The  content  of  blisters  caused  by  burns,  and  of  vesicator 
blisters  and  the  blisters  of  the  pemphigus  chronicus,  is  generally  a fluid 
rich  in  solids  and  proteids  (40-05  p.  m.).  This  is  especially  true  of  the 
contents  of  Tesicatory  blisters.  In  a burn-blister  K.  Mohneii  ' found  50.31 
p.  m.  proteids,  among  Avhich  was  13.59  p.  m.  globulin  and  0.11  p.  m. 
fibrin.  The  fluid  contains  a substance  which  reduces  copper  oxide  but  no 
pyrocatechin.  The  fluid  of  the  pemphigus  is  alkaline  in  reaction. 

The  fluid  of  subcutaneous  oedema.  This  is,  as  a rule,  very  poor  in 
solids,  purely  serous,  does  not  contain  fibrinogen,  and  has  a specific  gravity 
of  1.005-1.013.  The  quantity  of  proteids  is  in  most  cases  lower  than  10 
p.  m., — according  to  Hoffmann  1-8  p.  m., — and  in  serious  affections  of 
the  kidneys,  generally  with  amyloid  degeneration,  less  than  1 p.  m.  has 
been  shown  (Hoffmann’).  The  oedema  fluid  also  habitually  contains 
U7'ea,  1-2  p.  m.,  and  also  sugar. 

The  FLUID  OP  THE  TAPEWORM  cyst  IS  related  to  the  transudations  poor  iu  proteids. 
It  is  thin  aud  colorless,  and  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.015.  The  quantity  of  solids 
is  14-20  p.  in.  The  chemical  constituents  are  sugar  (2.5  p.  m.),  inosit,  traces  of  urea, 
creatin,  succinic  acid,  aud  salts  (8. 8-9. 7 p.  m.).  Proteids  are  only  found  in  traces,  and 
then  only  after  an  inflammatory  irritation.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  7.  p.  m.  proteids 
have  been  found  in  the  fluid. 

The  Synovial  Fluid  and  Fluid  in  Synovial  Cavities  around  Joints,  etc. 
The  synovia  is  hardly  a transudation,  but  it  is  often  treated  as  an  appendix 
to  the  transudations. 

The  synovia  is  an  alkaline,  sticky,  fibrous,  yellowish  fluid  which  is 
cloudy,  from  the  presence  of  cell-nuclei  and  remains  of  destroyed  cells,  but 
is  also  sometimes  clear.  It  contains  also,  besides  proteids  and  salts,  a sub- 
stance similar  to  mucin  in  physical  properties.  The  nature  of  this  mucin- 
like constituent  of  physiological  synovial  fluids  has  not  been  determined. 
Hammarsten  has  found  a mucin-like  substance  in  pathological  synovial 
fluid,  but  it  was  not  true  mucin.  It  acts  like  a nucleoalbumin  or  a 
nucleoproteid,  and  gave  no  reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  acid. 
Salkowski  ’ also  found  a mucin-like  substance  in  a pathological  synovial 
fluid,  which  was  neither  mucin  nor  nucleoalbumin.  He  called  the  sub- 
stance “ synovin.’’’’ 

The  composition  of  synovia  is  not  constant,  but  varies  in  rest  and  in 
motion.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  quantity  of  fluid  is  less,  but  the 
amount  of  the  mucin-like  body,  proteids,  and  of  the  extractive  bodies  is 
greater,  while  the  quantity  of  salts  is  diminished.  This  may  be  seen  from 
the  following  analyses  by  FRERicns."  The  figures  represent  parts  per  1000. 


' Skand  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5. 

* Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  44. 

® Hammarsten,  Maly’s  .Jahresber.,  Bd.  12;  Salkowski,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  131. 
Wagner’s  Ilaudworlerbuch.  Bd.  3.  Abth.  1.  S.  463. 
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Water 

I.  Synovia  from 
a Stall-fed  Ox. 

II.  Synovia  from 
a Field-fed  Ox. 
948.5 

Solids 

51. 5‘ 

Mucin-like  body 

5.G 

Albumin  and  extractives 

15.7 

35.1 

Fat 

0.7 

Salts 

9.9 

The  synovia  of  new-born  babes  corresponds  to  that  of  resting  animals. 
The  fluid  of  the  bnrsce  mucoste,  as  also  the  fluid  in  the  synovial  cavities 
around  joints,  etc.,  is  similar  to  synovia  from  a qualitative  standpoint. 


III.  Pus. 


Pus  is  a yellowish-gray  or  yellowish-green,  creamy  mass  of  a faint  odor 
and  an  unsavory,  sweetish  taste.  It  consists  of  a fluid,  i\\e  pus- serum..,  in 
which  solid  particles,  the  pus-cells,  swim.  The  number  of  these  cells  varies 
80  considerably  that  the  pus  may  at  one  time  be  thin  and  at  another  time 
so  thick  that  it  scarcely  contains  a drop  of  serum.  The  specific  gravity, 
therefore,  may  also  greatly  vary,  namely,  between  1.020  and  1.040,  but 
ordinarily  it  is  1.031-1.033.  The  reaction  of  fresh  pus  is  generally  alkaline, 
but  it  may  become  neutral  or  acid  from  a decomposition  in  which  fatty 
acids,  glycero- phosphoric  acid,  and  also  lactic  acid  are  formed.  It  may 
become  strongly  alkaline  when  putrefaction  occurs  with  the  formation  of 


ammonia. 

In  the  chemical  investigation  of  pus  the  pus-serum  and  the  pus-corpus- 
cles must  be  studied  separately. 

Pus-serum.  Pus  does  not  coagulate  spontaneously  nor  after  the  addition 
of  defibrinated  blood.  The  fluid  in  which  the  pus-corpuscles  are  suspended 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  the  plasma,  but  rather  with  the  serum.  The 
pus-serum  is  pale  yellow,  yellowish  green,  or  brownish  yellow,  and  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains,  for  the  most  part,  the  same  constituents  as 
the  blood-serum;  but  sometimes  besides  these — when,  for  instance,  the  pus 
has  remained  in  the  body  for  a long  time — it  contains  a nucleoalbumin  or  a 
nucleoproteid  which  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  and  soluble  with  great 
difficulty  in  an  excess  of  the  acid  {pyin  of  the  older  authors).  This  nucleo- 
albumin seems  to  be  formed  from  the  hyaline  substance  of  the  pus-cells  by 
maceration.  The  pus-serum  contains,  moreover,  at  least  in  many  cases,  no 
fibrin-ferment.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Hoppe-Setler  ‘ the  pus- 
serum  contains  in  1000  parts: 


Water 

Solids 

Proteids 

Lecithin 

Fat 

Cholesterin 

Alcohol  extractives 
Water  extractives  . 
Inorganic  salts 


I. 

II. 

913.7 

905.65 

86.3 

94.35 

63.23 

77.21 

1.50 

0.56 

0.26 

0.29 

0.53 

0.87 

1.52 

0.73 

11.53 

6.92 

7.73 

7.77 

* Med.-cheni.  Untersnch.,  S.  490. 
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The  ash  of  pus-scrum  has  the  following  compositiou,  calculated  to  1000  parts  of  the 
serum  : 

1.  II. 


NaCl 5.22 

Na.,SO, 0.40 

Na,HPO, 0.98 

NaaCOa 0.49 

Ca3(P04)a 0.49 

]\lg,(P04). 0.19 


PO4  (iu  e.xcess) 


5.39 

0.31 

0.46 

1.13 

0.31 

0.12 

.05 


The  pus-corpuscles  are  generally  thonght  to  consist  in  great  part  of 
emigrated  white  blood-corpuscles  (emigration  hyiiothesis),  and  their  chemi- 
cal properties  have  therefore  been  given  above.  We  consider  the  molecular 
grains,  fat-globules,  and  red  blood-corpuscles  rather  as  casual  form-elements. 

The  pus-cells  may  be  separated  from  the  serum  by  centrifugal  force,  or 
by  decantation  directly  or  after  dilution  with  a solution  of  sodium  sulphate 
in  water  (1  vol.  saturated  sodium-sulphate  solution  and  9 vols.  water),  and 
then  washed  by  this  same  solution  in  the  same  manner  as  the  blood- 
corpuscles. 

The  chief  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  albuminous  bodies  of 
which  the  largest  proportion  seems  to  be  a nucleoproteid  which  is  insoluble 
in  water  and  which  expands  into  a tough,  slimy  mass  when  treated  with  a 
10^  common-salt  solution.  This  proteid  substance,  which  is  soluble  in 
alkali  but  quickly  changed  thereby,  is  called  Eovidas’s  hyalioie  substance^ 
and  the  property  of  the  pus  of  being  converted  into  a slime-like  mass  by  a 
solution  of  common  salt  depends  on  this  substance.  Besides  this  substance 
W’e  find  in  the  pus-cells  also  an  albuminous  body  which  coagulates  at 
48-49°  C.,  as  well  as  serglohulin  (?),  seralbimiin,  a substance  similar  to 
coagulated  proteid  (Mieschek),  and  lastly  peptone  or  albumose  (Hof- 

MEISTER  ’). 

We  also  find  in  the  protoplasm  of  the  pus-cells,  besides  the  proteids, 
lecithin,  cholesterin,  xanthin  bodies,  fat,  and  soaps.  Hoppe-Seyler  has 
found  cerebrin,  a decomposition  product  of  a protagon-like  substance,  in 
pus  (see  Chapter  XII).  Kossel  and  Freytag’  have  isolated  from  pus  two 
substances,  pyosm  and  i)yogenin,  which  belong  to  the  cerebrin  group  (see 
Chapter  XII).  Hoppe-Seyler^  claims  that  glycogen  appears  only  in  the 
living,  contractile  white  blood-cells  and  not  in  the  dead  pus-corpuscles. 
Several  other  investigators  have  nevertheless  found  glycogen  in  pus.  The 
cell-nucleus  contains  nuclein  and  nucleoproteids. 

The  mineral  constituents  of  the  pus-corpuscles  are  potassium,  sodium, 
calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron.  A part  of  the  alkalies  exists  as  chlorides, 
and  the  remainder,  as  well  as  the  other  bases,  exists  as  phosphates. 


' Miescher  in  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Med.-chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  441  ; Hofmeister,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4. 

’ Ihid.,  Bd.  17,  S.  452. 

® Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  790. 
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The  qiuuititiitive  composition  of  tlie  pus-cells  from  the  analyses  of 
IIoppe-Seylek  is  as  follows,  in  parts  per  1000  of  the  dried  substance: 


Pmli-ids 

Nuclein 

Insnlulilc  bodies 

Li'ciihiii 

Fill 

Cliolestcriu 

Ceiebrin  ...  

E.\lraclive  bodies 

MINEUAI.  SUBSTANCES  IN  1000 

NaCl  

Ca3{POd2 

MilsiPUPa 

PeP04 

1^04 

Na 

K 


I. 

IT. 

. . 205.66  ) 

673.69 

1 143.83 

75.64 

75.00 

. . 74.00 

72.83 

..  51.99) 

..  44.33  ( 

102.84 

OF  TUE  DRIED  SUBSTANCE. 

A 

1.13 

1.06 

9.16 

0.68 

traces  (?) 


Miescheh  lias  obtained  other  results  for  the  alkali  combinations,  namely:  potassium 
phosphate  12,  sodium  phosphate  6.1,  earthy  phosphate  and  iron  phosphate  4 2,  .sodium 
chloride  1.4,  and  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  organic  substances  3.14-2.03  p.  m. 


In  pus  from  congested  abscesses  which  have  stagnated  for  some  time  w^e 
find  peptone,,  leucin,,  and  tyrosin,,  Itqq  fatty  acids,,  and  volatile  fatty  acids,, 
such  as  formic  acid,  butyric  acid,  valerianic  acid.  We  also  sometimes  find 
chondrin  (?)  and  glutin  (?),  urea,,  glucose  (in  diabetes),  lile-jngments  and 
bile-acids  (in  catarrhal  icterus). 

As  more  specific  but  not  constant  constituents  of  the  }:)us  we  must 
mention  the  following:  pyin,,  which  seems  to  be  a nucleoalbumin  or  nucleo- 
proteid  precipitable  by  acetic  acid,  and  also  pyinic  acid  and  clilorrliodinic 
acid,  which  have  been  so  little  studied  that  they  cannot  be  more  fully 
treated  here. 

In  many  cases  a blue,  less  rarely  a green,  color  has  been  observed  in  the 
pus.  This  depends  on  the  presence  of  a variety  of  vibrios  (Lucre)  from 
Avhich  Fordos  and  Lucre  * have  isolated  a crystalline  blue  pigment, 
pyocyanin,  and  a yellow  pigment,  pyoxantliose. 


Appendix. 

Lymphatic  Glands,  Spleen,  etc. 

The  Lymphatic  Glands.  The  cells  of  the  lymphatic  glands  are  found  to 
contain  the  protein  substances  occurring  generally  in  cells  (Chapter  V, 
pp.  101  and  102).  Albumoses  and  peptones  may  also  occur  as  products  of  a 
post-mortem  decomposition.  Besides  the  other  ordinary  tissue  constituents, 
such  as  collagen,  reticulin,  elastin,  and  nuclein,  we  find  in  the  lymphatic 
glands  also  cholesterin,  fat,  glycogen,  scrcolactic  acid,  xanthin  bodies,  and 


* Fordos,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  51  and  56  ; Liicke,  Arch.  f.  kliu.  Chirurg.,  Bd.  3. 
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leucin.  In  the  inguinal  glands  of  an  old  woman  Oidtmakk’  found  714.32 
p.  m.  water,  284.5  p.  in.  organic  and  1.16  p.  in.  inorganic  substances. 

The  Spleen.  The  pulp  of  the  spleen  cannot  be  freed  from  blood.  The 
mass  which  is  separated  from  the  spleen  capsule  and  the  structural  tissue 
by  pressure  and  which  ordinarily  serves  as  material  for  chemical  investiga- 
tions is  therefore  a mixture  of  blood  and  spleen  constituents.  For  this 
reason  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  spleen  are  little  known.  As  character- 
istic constituents  we  have  albiwiinaies  containing  iron,  and  especially  a 
protein  substance  which  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  and  which  is  pre- 
cipitated by  acetic  acid  and  yields  an  ash  containing  much  phosphoric  acid 
and  iron  oxide. ^ 

The  pulp  of  the  spleen,  when  fresh,  has  an  alkaline  reaction,  but 
quickly  turns  acid,  due  partly  to  the  formation  of  free  paralactic  acid  and 
partly  perhaps  to  glycero-pdiosplioric  acid.  Besides  these  two  acids  there 
have  been  found  in  the  spleen  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  as  formic,  acetic, 
and  butyric  acids,  as  Avell  as  succinic  acid,  neutrcd  fats,  cholesterin,  traces 
of  leucin,  inosit  (in  ox-spleen),  scyllit,  a body  related  to  iuosit  (in  the 
spleen  of  plagiostoma),  glycogen  (in  dog-spleen),  uric  acid,  xanthin  bodies, 

jecoriri  (Baldi^). 

Among  the  constituents  of  the  spleen  the  deposit  rich  in  iron,  which 
consists  of  ferruginous  granules  or  conglomerate  masses  of  them,  and  closely 
studied  by  Nasse,  is  of  special  interest.  This  deposit  does  not  occur  to 
the  same  extent  in  the  spleen  of  ail  animals.  It  is  found  especially 
abundant  in  the  spleen  of  the  horse.  Nasse^  on  analyzing  the  grains 
(from  the  spleen  of  a horse)  obtained  840-630  p.  m.  organic  and  160-370 
p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  These  last  consisted  of  566-726  p.  m.  Fe„Oj , 
205-388  p.  m.  , and  57  p.  m.  earths.  The  organic  substances  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  proteids  (660-800  p.  m.),  nuclein,  52  p.  m.  (maximum),  a 
yellow  coloring  matter,  extractive  bodies,  fat,  cholesterin,  and  lecithin. 

In  regard  to  the  mineral  constituents  it  is  to  be  observed  that  the 
amount  of  sodium  and  phosphoric  acid  is  smaller  than  that  of  potassium 
and  chlorine.  The  amount  of  iron  in  new-born  and  young  animals  is  small 
(Lapicque,  Kruger,  and  Pernou),  in  adults  more  appreciable,  and  in  old 
animals  sometimes  very  considerable.  Nasse  found  nearly  50  p.  m.  iron 
in  the  dried  pulp  of  the  spleen  of  an  old  horse,  Guillemonat  and 
LapicqufP  have  determined  the  iron  in  man.  They  find  no  regular 


’ V.  Gonip-Besanez,  Lebrbuch,  4.  Aufl.  S.  732. 

’ Ihid.,  717. 

^ Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arcb.,  1887,  Suppl. 

^ Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  19,  S.  315. 

® Lapicque,  ibid.,  Bd.  20;  Lapicque  and  Guillemonat,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.. 
Tome  48,  and  Arcb.  de  Pbysiol.  (5),  Tome  8 ; KrUger  and  Pernou,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  27 ; Nasse,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Pbysiol.  Cbem.,  S.  720. 
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increase  with  growth,  but  in  most  cases  0.17-0.39  j).  m.  (after  subtracting 
the  blood-iron)  calculated  on  the  fresh  substance.  A remarkably  high 
amount  of  iron  is  not  dependent  upon  old  age,  but  is  a residue  from 
chronic  diseases. 

The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  human  spleen  by  Oidtmani^'  give  the 
following  results:  In  men  he  found  750-G94  p.  m.  water  and  250-30G 
p.  m.  solids.  In  that  of  a woman  he  found  774.8  p.  m.  water  and  225. 
p.  m.  solids.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  bodies  was  in  men  4. 9-7. 4 j).  m.,. 
and  in  women  9.5  p.  m. 

In  regard  to  the  pathological  processes  going  on  in  the  spleen  we  must 
specially  recall  the  abundant  re-formation  of  leucocytes  in  leucaemia  and 
the  appearance  of  amyloid  substance  (see  page  48). 

The  physiological  functions  of  the  spleen  are  little  known  with  the 
exception  of  its  importance  in  the  formation  of  leucocytes.  Some  consider 
the  spleen  as  an  organ  for  the  dissolution  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles,  and 
the  occurrence  of  the  above-mentioned  deposit  rich  in  iron  seems  to  confirm 
this  view.  The  spleen  has  also  been  claimed  to  play  a certain  part  in 
digestion.  This  organ  is  claimed  by  Schiff,  Herzen,  Gaciiet  and 
Paciion  to  be  of  importance  in  the  production  of  trypsin  in  the  pancreas. 
The  statements  on  this  question  are  still  disputed  (IIeideniiain,  Ewald’). 

An  increase  in  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  has  been  observed 
by  many  investigators  (see  Chapter  XV)  in  lineal  leucsemia,  while  the 
reverse  has  been  observed  under  the  influence  of  quinin  in  large  doses,  which 
produces  an  enlargement  of  the  spleen.  We  have  here  a rather  positive 
proof  that  there  is  a close  relationship  between  the  spleen  and  the  formation 
of  uric  acid.  This  relationship  has  lately  been  studied  by  IIorbaczeavski. 
He  has  shown  that  when  the  spleen-pulp  and  blood  of  calves  are  allowed  to 
act  on  each  other,  under  certain  conditions  and  temperature,  in  the  pres- 
ence of  air,  large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  formed.  Under  other  condi- 
tions he  obtained  from  the  spleen-pulp  only  xanthin  bodies  with  no  or  very 
little  uric  acid.  Horbaczewski  ’’  has  also  shown  that  the  uric  acid 
originates  from  the  nucleins  of  the  spleen,  which  yield  uric  acid  and  xanthin 
bodies  according  to  the  experimental  conditions. 

The  spleen  has  the  same  property  as  the  liver  of  retaining  foreign 
bodies,  metals  and  metalloids. 

The  Thymus.  Besides  protein  substances  mentioned  in  Chapter  V and 
bodies  belonging  to  the  connective-tissue  group,  we  find  small  quantities  of 

• Scbiff,  cited  by  Herzen,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  30,  S.  295  and  308,  and  Maly’s 
Jahresber.,  Bd.  18;  Gachet  and  Pachon,  Arcli.  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10;  Heidenhain 
in  Herrmann’s  Handb.  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Absonderungsvorgange,  S.  206;  Ewald,  Ver- 
handl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellsch.  in  Berlin,  1878. 

* Monatshefte  f.  Chera.,  Bd.  10,  and  Wien.  Sitzungsber.  Math.  Nat.  Klasse,  Bd.  ICO, 
Abth.  3. 
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fat.,  leucin.,  succinic  acid,  lactic  acid,  and  sugar,  and  traces  of  iodothyrin. 
The  large  quantity  of  vantliin  bodies,  chiefly  adenin,  is  remarkabie — 1.79 
p.  m.  in  the  fresh  gland,  or  19.19  p.  m.  in  the  dried  substance  (Kossel 
and  Sciiindleh).  Lilienfeld  has  found  inosit  and  protagon  in  the  cells 
of  the  thymus.  The  quantitative  composition  of  the  lymphocytes  of  the 
thymus  of  a calf  is,  according  to  Lilienfeld’s  ‘ analysis,  as  follows.  The 
results  are  given  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance. 


Proteids 17.6 

Leucouuclein 687.9 

Histon 86.7 

Lecithin  75.1 

Fat 40.2 

Cholesterin  44.0 

Glycogen 8.0 


The  dried  substance  of  the  leucocytes  amounted  to  an  average  of  114.9 
p.  m.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  prominent  mineral  constituents. 
Lilieistfeld  found  KH,PO^  amongst  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol. 
Oidtmaxk’’  found  807.06  p.  m.  water,  192.74  p.  m.  organic  and  0.2  p.  m. 
inorganic  substances  in  the  gland  of  a child  two  W'eeks  old. 

The  Thyroid  Gland.  The  chemical  constituents  of  this  gland  are  little 
known.  Bubxow'  has  obtained  a protein  substance  called  by  him  “ tliyreo- 
proteinef  by  extracting  the  gland  with  common-salt  solution  or  by  very 
dilute  caustic  potash.  This  body  has  about  the  same  amount  of  nitrogen, 
but  smaller  amounts  of  carbon  and  hydrogen,  than  the  proteids  in  general. 
The  fluid  found  in  the  vesicle  sometimes  contains  a mucin-UTce  substance 
which  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  Gouelay  ^ could  not 
find  any  mucin  but  only  a nucleoalbumin  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  oxen. 
Besides  these,  other  substances  have  been  found  in  the  extract  of  the 
glands,  such  as  leucin,  xanthin,  hypoxcmthin,  iodothyrin,  lactic  and  suc- 
cinic acids.  OiDTMANFT  ^ found  in  the  thyroid  gland  of  an  old  woman 
822.4  p.  m.  water,  176.7  p.  m.  organic  and  0.9  p.  m.  inorganic  substances. 
He  found  772.1  p.  m.  water,  223.4  p.  m.  organic  and  4.5  p.  m.  inorganic 
substances  in  an  infant  two  weeks  old. 

E.  IIl'tciiinson  " has  determined  the  amount  of  iodine  in  the  protein 
substance,  called  by  him  colloid,  obtained  by  precipitating  the  watery,  salty 
or  faintly  alkaline  extract  of  the  thyroid  (of  sheep  or  calf)  by  acetic  acid 
and  found  0.309^  iodine  in  the  dried  substance.  On  digesting  this  colloid 
with  pepsin  he  obtained  a protein-free  residue  with  3.69^  iodine,  from 
which  iodothyrin  could  be  extracted  by  boiling  alcohol.  Besides  this  he 


’ Kossel  and  Schindler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13;  Lilienfeld,  ibid.,  Bd.  18. 
^ Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  732. 

^ Bubnow,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  Gourlay,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  16. 
" L.  c.,  S.  732. 

“ Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 
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obtained  in  solution  an  albnmose  with  0.318^  iodine  and  peptone,  which 
was  nearly  iodine-free.  Only  the  albuinose  containing  iodine  was  found 
active  in  a case  of  niyxoedema,  but  not  the  peptone. 

Those  substances  which  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  functions  of 
the  gland  are  of  special  interest. 

The  complete  extirpation,  as  also  the  pathological  destruction,  of  tiie 
thyroid  gland  causes  great  disturbances,  ending  finally  in  death.  In  dogs, 
after  the  total  extirpation  a disturbance  of  the  nervous  and  muscular  system 
occurs,  such  as  trembling  and  cramps,  and  death  generally  supervenes  shortly 
after,  most  often  during  an  attack  of  cramps.'  In  human  beings  different 
disturbances  appear,  such  as  nervous  symptoms,  diminished  intelligence, 
dryness  of  the  skin,  falling  out  of  the  hair,  and,  on  the  whole,  those 
symptoms  which  are  included  under  the  name  cachexia  thyreo2)riva,  and 
death  follows  gradually.  Among  these  symptoms  we  must  mention  the 
peculiar  slimy  infiltration  and  extuberance  of  the  connective  tissue.  It  has 
been  proved  that  the  destructive  action  of  the  removal  of  the  thyroid  can 
be  counteracted  by  the  artificial  introduction  of  extracts  of  the  thyroid 
gland  into  the  body,  and  even  by  feeding  with  the  substance  of  the  gland. 
From  this  we  conclude  that  specifically  acting  bodies  must  be  produced 
in  the  thyroid  gland,  which  when  absent  bring  about  in  some  way  or 
another  the  above-mentioned  disturbances.  On  the  other  hand  it  has  been 
observed  on  administering  too  large  quantities  of  gland  substance  that 
threatening  symptoms  and  disturbances  occur  in  man  as  well  as  in  animals. 
From  a physiol ogico-chemical  standpoint  the  diseased,  increased  destruction 
of  body  proteid,  occurring  on  continuous  feeding  with  thyroid  jjreparations, 
is  of  the  greatest  importance.  From  this  it  seems  to  follow  that  the  specific 
constituents  of  the  gland,  wdien  administered  in  excess,  may  have  an 
injurious  action. 

S.  Fr.vnkel’  has  isolated  a crystalline  base  called  thyreoanliioxin., 
which  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and  precipitable  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide 
and  which  he  considers  as  the  active  body.  Drechsel  and  Kociier’ 
have  found  two  bases  in  the  gland,  one  of  which  is  probably  identical 
with  Fraxkel’s  base.  Frank  el’s  base  is  especially  active  against 
cramps.  According  to  Xotkin  ^ the  specifically  active  substance  is  a 
protein  substance,  called  by  him  thyreoproteid,  while  according  to  Bau- 
mann and  Roos^  the  only  active  body  is  iodothyrin. 

^ The  divergent  statements  as  to  the  necessity  of  the  thyroid  gland  can  be  found  in 
H.  Muuk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  150. 

® Frilnkel,  Wien.  med.  Blatter,  1895  and  1896. 

3 Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9,  S.  705. 

* Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  144.  Supplement,  S. 
224. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22,  also  Baumann,  Munch,  med.  Wochen- 
schr., 1896;  Baumann  and  Goldmann,  ; Hoos,  ibid.  An  extensive  review  of  the 
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lodotliyrin  nr  tuykoiodin.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  Baumann  and 
which  occurs  in  tlie  tliyinus  and  also,  according  lo  ISciinitzlkk  and  EwALU,‘in  the 
hypophysis  cerebri,  is  a substance  containing  iodine,  having  a somewhat  dii.ereul  com - 
position  depending  upon  its  origin.  Koos^  found  for  the  iodolhyrin  from  the  mullon 
thyroid  glands  and  from  human  tliyroid  glands  from  different  regions  the  following:  d.31 
And  1 4l-v;.5a^  I;  8.91  and  10.41-10  03^  IS;  1.40^  S;  08.24 and  01.41-57.04^  C.  lodothyrin 
is  not  a proteid  body.  The  views  aiesomewhat  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  manner  in 
Avhicli  it  exists  in  the  gland  (Baumann,  Blum,  Tambacii’),  but  one  tiling  is  sure,  and  that 
is  that  it  is  split  oil  from  comple.x  protein  substance  in  the  gland  by  the  prolonged  boil- 
ing with  10;®  sulphuric  acid. 

loiiothyrin  is  an  amorphous,  brown  substance  wdiich  swells  upon  heating  and  develops 
an  odor  recalling  the  pyridin  bases.  It  is  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  cold  alcoliol.  It 
dissolves  with  difficulty  in  boiling  alcohol.  Alkalies  dissolve  it  readily,  and  it  is  pre- 
cipitateil  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  dissolves  wdth  a dark  brown  color 
in  concentrated  mineral  acids  and  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  acetic  acid  solution  maybe 
strongly  diluted  with  wat'  r without  precipitation,  and  this  solution  cnnbe  precipitated  by 
potassium  ferrocyanide,  picric  acid,  or  phospho-tungstic  acid.  lodothyrin  does  not  give 
■either  the  Biuret  test  or  IMillon’s  reaction. 

lodothyrin  is  prepared  by  boiling  the  finely  divided  gland  with  dilute  sulphuiic  acid 
(1  ; 10)  for  at  least  80  hours.  Pepsin  digestion  may  also  be  resorted  to.  The  insoluble 
residue,  which  contains  the  iodotliyrin,  is  e.xtracted  in  either  case  with  boiling  alcohol 
(90;®).  On  the  evaporation  of  the  alcoholic  extract  the  resithie  is  dissolve^d  in  water  Avith 
the  aid  of  a little  alkali,  and  the  iodotliyrin  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  acid. 

According  to  BAUMANfSi  and  Eoos  the  iodotliyrin  is  the  only  active  sub- 
stance of  the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  gives  all  the  characteristic  actions  of  the 
gland  substance.  According  to  them  it  has  the  therapeutic  action  of  the 
thyroid  preparations  in  goitre,  it  produces  the  characteristic  poisonous 
symptoms  in  large  doses,  it  is  active  in  myxoedema,  and  it  acts  like  the 
gland  substance  on  metabolism  and  proteid  destruction.  This  is  denied  by 
several  other  investigators,^  and  it  is  rather  generally  admitted  that  none  of 
the  thyroid  constituents  thus  far  isolated  has  all  the  typical  actions. 
These  latter  are  the  united  result  of  several  bodies.  It  is  impossible  to 
enter  here  into  this  and  other  disputed  questions,  such  as  the  imjiortance  of 
iodothyrin,  on  the  origin  and  binding  of  the  iodine  in  the  gland,  the  extent 
and  value  of  the  iodine  metabolism,  the  various  anti-poisonous  theories, 
etc.,  etc. 

Oswald  " has  isolated  twm  protein  substances  from  the  thyroid  gland,  one 
of  which  has  the  characteristics  of  a globulin,  being  called  thyreoglohuUny 
and  has  the  following  composition:  C 52.21;  II  C.83;  N 1G.59;  I 1.C6; 


literature  on  the  action  of  iodothyrin  and  the  thyroid  preparations  can  he  found  in  Boos, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22,  S.  18.  In  regard  to  their  action  in  proteid  destruc- 
tion and  metaholism  see  F.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  85;  Schondorlf,  Pfliiger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  67,  and  Anderson  and  Bergman,  Skaiid.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8.  A sum- 
mary of  the  thyroid  literature  for  the  last  years  is  found  in  Maly’s  Jahresher.,  Bdd.  24 
and  25. 

' Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

® Baumann,  1.  c. ; Blum,  Mlinch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1898;  Tambach,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  36, 

“*  See  Wormser,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  67  (index  to  literature),  and  foot-note,  p.  202. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 
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S 1.80^.  This  globulin  is,  according  to  Oswald,  the  iodized  substance  of 
the  thyroid  gland,  and  it  has  the  specific  action  of  iodothyrin  on  the  proteid 
metabolism.  A body  containing  5.27^  iodine  was  obtained  from  this 
globulin  by  pepsin  digestion.  On  boiling  with  10^  sulphuric  acid  Oswald 
obtained  a substance  which  showed  properties  similar  to  iodothyrin  und 
contained  14.30^  iodine  (average).  This  substance  is  purer  iodothyrin  than 
that  prepared  by  Balwiaxx.  The  second,  less  abundant  protein  substance 
occurriTig  in  the  thyroid  gland  is  a nucleoproteid,  free  from  iodine  (with 
0.16;^  P),  which  has  no  action  on  proteid  metabolism.  The  colloid  of  the 
thyroid  gland  of  the  anatomists  is  a mixture  of  thyreoglobulin  and  nucleo- 
proteid. 

In  “ STiiUMA  cystica”  Hoppe-Seylek  found  hardly  any  proteid  in 
the  smaller  glandular  vessels,  but  an  excess  of  mucin,  while  in  the  larger 
he  found  a great  deal  of  proteid,  70-80  p.  m.* *  Cholesterin  is  regularly 
• found  in  such  cysts,  sometimes  in  such  large  quantities  that  the  entire 
contents  form  a thick  mass  of  cholesterin  plates.  Crystals  of  calcium 
oxalate  also  occur  frequently.  The  contents  of  the  struma  cysts  are  some- 
times of  a brown  color  due  to  decomposed  coloring  matter,  metlimmoglohin 
(and  luematin  ?).  Bile-coloring  matters  have  also  been  found  in  such  cysts. 
(In  regard  to  the  paralbumins  and  colloids  which  have  been  found  in  struma 
cysts  and  colloid  degeneration,  see  Chapter  XIII.) 

The  Suprarenal  Capsule.  Besides  proteids,  substances  of  the  connective 
tissue,  and  salts,  we  find  in  the  suprarenal  capsule  inosit,  palmitin, 
relatively  considerable  lecithin,  neurin,  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid.  The 
leucin  found  by  certain  experimenters  is  perhaps  only  a decomposition 
product.  The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid,  hippuric 
acid,  and  bile  acids  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Stadelmanx.^'  In  the 
medulla  Vulpian  and  Aexold  have  found  a chromogen,  which  is  con- 
verted into  a red  pigment  by  the  action  of  air,  light,  alkalies,  iodine,  and 
other  bodies.  This  chromogen,  which  in  certain  regards  acts  like  pyro- 
catechin,  has  a strong  reducing  action.  Because  of  the  amount  of 
chromogen  contained  in  the  suprarenal  body,  a connection  is  claimed 
between  the  abnormal  deposition  of  pigment  in  the  skin,  which  is  character- 
istic of  Addison’s  disease,  and  the  abnormal  changes  which  often  occur  in 
the  suprarenal  body. 

Nothing  positive  is  known  as  to  the  functions  of  the  suprarenal  capsule, 
with  the  exception  of  the  action  of  the  so-called  sphygmogenin.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Oliver  and  Schafer,  Cybulski  and  Szymonowicz  ’ that 


' Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  721. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd,  18,  which  contains  the  necessary  literature. 

* Oliver  and  Schafer,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  Soc.  Loudon,  1895.  Further  references 
in  the  function  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  can  be  found  in  Szymonowicz,  Pfluger's  Arch., 
Bd.  64. 
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a watery  extract  of  the  suprarenal  capsule  causes  an  increased  blood - 
pressure.  The  investigations  of  Moore,  S.  Frankel,  v.  Furtii,‘  and 
others  show  that  the  substance  hereby  active  stands  in  a certain  relationship 
to  the  above-mentioned  chromogen.  This  substance,  which  v.  Furtii  calls 
sphygmogenin,  is  readily  soluble  in  water  and  also  in  alcohol.  The  supposi- 
tion lirst  suggested  by  Moore  and  then  made  probable  by  the  researches  of 
Abel  and  Crawford,  that  this  body  raising  the  increased  blood-pressure 
is  a pyridin  derivative,  has  received  important  support  from  the  recent  inves- 
tigations of  V.  Furtii.^  According  to  him  this  questionable  substance  is 
probably  a dioxypyridin. 


* Moore,  Proceed,  of  Physiol.  Soc.  London,  1895  (with  Oliver  and  Schilfer),  and 
Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21 ; S.  Frilnkel,  Wien.  med.  Bliiller,  1896  ; v.  Furth,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24.  See  also  Gilrber,  Sitzuugsber.  der  phys.  med.  Gesellsch. 
zu  Wurzburg,  1897,  No.  4. 

^ Moore,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21  ; Abel  and  Crawford,  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital 
Bulletin,  1897 ; v.  Furth,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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THE  LIVER. 

The  liver,  which  is  the  largest  organ  of  the  body,  stands  in  close 
relationship  to  the  blood-forming  organs.  The  importance  of  this  organ 
for  the  physiological  composition  of  the  blood  is  evident  from  the  fact  that 
the  blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  laden  with  absorbed  bodies,  must 
circulate  through  the  liver  before  it  is  driven  by  the  heart  through  the 
different  organs  and  tissues.  It  has  been  proved,  at  least  for  the  carbo- 
hydrates, that  an  assimilation  of  the  absorbed  nutritive  bodies  which  are 
brought  to  the  liver  by  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  takes  place  in  this  organ, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  synthetical  processes  appear.  The  occurrence 
of  synthetical  processes  in  the  liver  has  been  positively  proved  by  special 
observations.  It  is  possible  that  in  the  liver  certain  ammonia  combinations 
are  converted  into  urea  or  uric  acid  (in  birds),  while  certain  products  of 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  such  as  phenol,  may  be  converted  by  synthesis 
into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  the  liver  (Pfluger  and  Kochs').  The 
liver  has  also  the  property  of  removing  and  retaining  heterogeneous  bodies 
from  the  blood,  and  this  is  not  only  true  of  metallic  salts,  which  are  often 
retained  by  this  organ,  but  also,  as  Schiff,  Lautenberger,  Jacques, 
IIeger,  and  especially  Roger  have  shown,  the  alkaloids  are  retained  and 
are  probably  also  partially  decomposed  in  the  liver.  Toxins  are  also 
retained  by  the  liver,  and  hence  this  organ  has  a protective  action  against 
poisons. The  researches  of  Bouchard,  Roger,  and  j\Iairet  and  Vries 
has  shown  that  the  liver  may  itself  have  a poisonous  action. 

Even  though  the  liver  is  of  assimilatory  importance  and  purifies  the 
blood  coming  from  the  digestive  tract,  it  is  at  the  same  time  a secretory 
organ  which  eliminates  a specific  secretion,  the  bile,  in  the  production  of 
which  the  red  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  or  at  least  one  of  their  con- 
stituents, the  haemoglobin.  It  is  generally  admitted  that  the  liver  acts 

' Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  20  and  Bd.  23,  S.  169. 

* Roger,  Action  du  foie  siir  les  j^oisons  (Paris,  1887),  which  also  contains  the  older 
literature  ; Bouchard,  Le9ons  sur  les  autointoxications  dans  les  Maladies  (Paris,  1887); 
and  E.  Kotliar  in  Arch,  des  sciences  biologique  de  St.  Ptdersbourg,  Tome  2,  No.  4,  p. 
587. 

* See  Mairet  and  Vries,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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contrariwise  during  foetal  life,  at  that  time  forming  the  red  blood-cor- 
puscles. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  chemical  operations  going  on  in  this  organ 
are  manifold  and  must  be  of  the  greatest  importance  for  the  organism;  but 
unfortunately  Ave  know  very  little  about  the  kind  and  extent  of  these 
processes.  Among  them  are  two  principal  ones  which  will  be  fully  treated 
in  this  chapter,  after  we  have  first  described  tlie  constituents  and  the 
chemical  composition  of  the  liver.  One  of  these  processes  seems  to  be  of 
an  assimilatory  nature  and  refers  to  the  formation  of  glycogen,  while  the 
other  refers  to  the  production  and  secretion  of  the  bile. 

The  reaction  of  the  liver-cell  is  alkaline  daring  life,  but  becomes  acid 
after  death.  This  change  is  probably  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
causing  a coagulation  of  the  proteids  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell.  A 
positive  difference  between  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  dead  and  the 
living,  non-coagulated  protoplasm  has  not  been  observed. 

^\\e  proteids  of  the  liver  were  first  carefully  investigated  by  Plosz.  He 
found  in  the  watery  extract  of  the  liver  an  albuminous  substance  which 
coagulates  at  45°  C.,  also  a globulm  which  coagulates  at  75°  C.,  a 
micleoalbumin  which  coagulates  at  -j-  70°  C.,  and  lastly  a joroteid  body 
which  is  nearly  related  to  coagulated  albumins  and  which  is  insoluble  in 
dilute  acids  or  alkalies  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  dissolves  on  the 
application  of  heat,  being  converted  into  an  albuminate.  Halliburton  * 
has  found  two  globulins  in  the  liver-cells,  one  of  which  coagulates  at 
08-70“  C.,  and  the  other  at  45-50°  C.  He  also  found,  besides  traces  of 
albumin,  a nucleoproteid  which  contained  1.45^  phosphorus  and  a coagula- 
tion-point of  60°  C.  Among  the  nucleoproteids  of  the  liver-cells  we  find 
also  glycoproteids,  which  yield  pentose  as  cleavage  products. “ Besides 
these  proteids,  the  liver-cells  contain  a large  quantity  of  a difficultly  soluble 
protein  substance  (see  Plosz).  It  also  contains,  as  first  shown  by  St.  Zale- 
SKi  and  then  substantiated  by  several  other  investigators,  ferruginous 
proteids  of  different  kinds.  A part  of  these  ferruginous  proteids  are,  as 
generally  admitted,  iron  albuminates,  in  which  the  iron  can  be  directl}’’ 
detected,  as  after  extraction  with  alcohol  containing  hydrochloric  acid. 
They  are  also  in  part  undoubtedly  nucleoproteids,  in  which  the  iron  cannot 
be  directly  detected  (Woltering,  Spitzer).  A proteid  rich  in  iron, 
obtained  by  Sciimiedeberg  ° by  boiling  the  liver  in  water  and  precipitating 
the  filtrate  with  tartaric  acid,  is  called  ferratin. 

' Plosz,  Pliuger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  7 ; Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  13.  Supple- 
ment, 1892. 

® See  Salkowski,  Berl.  klin.  Woclienschr.,  1895  ; Ilanimarsten,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol. 
Cbem.,  Bd.  9 ; and  Blumenthal,  Zeitscbr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  34. 

^St.  Zaleski,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  10,  S.  486;  Woltering,  ibid.,  Bd.  21  ; 
Spitzer,  PllUger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  67  ; Scbmiedeberg,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  33. 
See  also  Vay,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  20. 
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The  yellow  or  brown  pigment  of  the  liver  bus  been  little  studied.  Dastke  and 
FiiOKESCO* *  differentiate  in  vertebrates  between  a ferruginous  pigment  soluble  in  water 
ami  a pigment  soluble  in  chloroform  and  insoluble  in  water.  They  have  not  isolated  these 
pigments  in  a pure  condition. 

The  fat  of  the  liver  occurs  partly  as  very  small  globules  and  partly 
(especially  in  nursing  children  and  sucking  animals,  as  also  after  food  rich 
in  fat)  as  rather  large  fat-drops.  The  occurrence  of  a fat  infiltration,  i.e., 
a fat  transportation  in  the  liver,  may  not  only  be  produced  by  an  excess  of 
fat  in  the  food  ( Noel-1 ‘ATOfs""),  but  also  by  emigration  from  other  parts  of 
the  body  under  abnormal  conditions,  such  as  poisoning  Avith  phospliorus 
(Leo)  and  phlorhizin  (Rosexfeld  "“).  Kosenfeld  ^ has  given  a new  series 
of  investigations  on  fatty  liver  in  phlorhizin-diabetes.  Dogs  whose  fat 
deposit  was  changed  by  prolonged  feeding  with  a foreign  fat  (mutton-fat), 
and  hence  consisted  of  this  foreign  fat  alone,  were  poisoned  with  phlorhizin. 
It  Avas  strikingly  shoAvn  that  the  fat  accumulated  in  the  liver  after  the 
poisoning  Avas  fat  transported  from  the  fat  deposit. 

If  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  liver  is  increased  by  an  infiltration,  the 
Avater  decreases  correspondingly,  while  the  quantity  of  the  other  solids 
remains  little  changed.  In  fatty  degeneration  this  is  different.  In  this 
process  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  protoplasm  of  the  cell,  and  the  quantity 
of  the  other  solids  is  therefore  diminished,  Avhile  the  amount  of  water  is  only 
slightly  changed.  To  illustrate  this  Ave  give  below  the  results  from  a 
normal  liver,  and  also  the  results  obtained  by  Perls  * in  fatty  degeneration 
and  fatty  infiltration.  The  results  are  in  1000  parts. 


AA’ater.  Fat.  Remaining  Solids. 

Normal  liver 770  20-35  207-195 

Fatty  degeneration 816  87  97 

Fatty  infiltration 616-621  195-240  184-145 


The  composition  of  the  liver-fat  not  only  seems  to  be  different  in  differ- 
ent animals,  but  is  variable  under  different  conditions.  Thus  Noel-Paton 
found  that  the  liver-fat  in  man  and  several  animals  was  poorer  in  oleic  acid 
and  had  a correspondingly  higher  melting-point  than  the  fat  from  the 
subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  while  Kosexfeld  ‘ has  observed  the  reverse 
condition  on  feeding  dogs  Avith  mutton-fat.  Thiemich  “ has  habitually 
found  in  children  a higher  iodine  equivalent  for  the  fatty  acids  from  the 
fat  of  the  liver,  as  compared  with  the  fatty  acids  from  the  subcutaneous 
fatty  tissues,  which  shows  that  the  liver-fat  is  richer  in  oleic  acid.  From 
his  investigations,  as  well  as  from  a comparison  of  the  food-fat  and  the  fat 

' Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 

® Noel-Paton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19;  Leo,  Zeitschr.  f.  Physiol.  Chera.,  Bd.  9 ; 
Rosenfeld,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  S.  44. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  36. 

^ Ceutralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  Bd.  11,  S.  101. 

® Cited  from  Lummert,  Pfiiiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  71.  . 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 
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from  tlie  subcutaiieons  connective  tissues  witli  the  fat  from  fatty  livers  of 
diseased  infants,  he  has  also  concluded  that  in  the  latter  case  a deposit  of 
fat  from  the  subcutaneous  tissues  takes  place,  and  not  fat  from  the  food. 

Lecithin  is  a normal  constituent  of  the  liver,  and  amounts  to  about  23.5 
p.  m.  according  to  Tsoei.-1*aton.‘  In  starvation  the  lecithin,  according  to 
Noel-Patox,  forms  the  greatest  part  of  the  ethereal  extract,  while  with 
food  rich  in  fat  it,  on  the  contrary,  forms  the  smallest  jairt.  Cholesterin 

only  occurs  in  small  quantities.  The  ethereal  extract  also  contains  a 
protagon-like  body,  jecorin. 

Jecorin  was  first  found  by  Dkecusel  in  llie  liver  of  a horse,  and  also  inphe  liver  of 
a dolphin,  and  later  by  Baldi  in  the  liver  and  spleen  of  other  animals,  in  the  muscles  and 
blood  of  the  horse,  and  in  the  human  brain.  It  contains  sul]ihur  and  phosphorus,  but  its 
constitution  is  not  positively  known.  Jecorin  dissolves  in  ether,  but  is  precipitated  from 
this  solution  by  alcohol.  It  reduces  copper  oxide,  and  it  solidifies  after  boiling  with 
alkalies  to  a gelatinous  mass.  MANASSE’^has  detected  glucose  as  osazon  in  the  carbo- 
hydrate complex  of  jecorin.  It  may  lead  to  errors  in  the  investigations  of  organs  or 
tissues,  for  it  can  easily  be  mistaken  for  lecithin  on  account  of  its  solubilities  and  because 
it  contains  phosphorus. 

Among  the  extractive  snhstances  besides  glycogen,  which  will  be  treated 
of  later,  we  find  rather  large  quantities  of  xanthin  bodies.  Kossel  ^ found 
in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  substance  1.97  p.  m.  giuinin,  1.34  p.  m. 
Jiypoxanthin,  and  1.21  p.  m.  xanthin.  Adenin  is  also  contained  in  the 
liver.  In  addition  there  have  been  found  urea  and  uric  acid  (especially  in 
birds),  and  indeed  in  larger  quantities  than  in  the  \i\oodL,  2mralaciic  acid, 
leucin,  and  cystin.  In  pathological  cases  inosit  and  tyrosin  liave  been 
detected.  The  occurrence  of  bile-coloring  matters  in  the  liver-cell  under 
normal  conditions  is  doubtful;  but  in  retention  of  the  bile  the  cells  may 
absorb  the  coloring  matter  and  become  colored  thereby. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  liver  consist  of  phosphoric  acid,  potassium, 
sodium,  alkaline  earths,  and  chlorine.  The  potassium  is  in  excess  of  the 
sodium.  Iron  is  a regular  constituent  of  the  liver,  but  it  seems  in  very 
variable  amounts.  Buxge  has  found  0.01-0.355  p.  in.  iron  in  the  blood- 
free  liver  of  young  cats  and  dogs.  This  was  calculated  on  the  liver  sub- 
stance freshly  washed  with  a 1^  NaCl  solution.  Calculated  on  10  kilos 
bodily  weight,  the  iron  in  the  livers  amounted  to  3.4-80.1  mgm.  Recent 
determinations  of  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  the  rabbit,  dog, 
hedgehog,  pig,  and  man  have  been  made  by  (tUIllemoxat  and  Lapicque.‘ 

‘ L.  c.  See  also  Hefter,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bd.  28. 

’ Drechsel,  Ber.  d.  siichs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wisseusch.,  1880,  S,  44,  aud  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  33;  Baldi,  Du  Bois-Beymond’s  Arch.,  1887.  Suppl.,  S.  1*00;  Manasse, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20.  On  account  of  the  recent  investigations  of  Bing, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12,  it  is  doubtful  whether  jecorin  is  not  only  a mixture  of 
sugar  and  lecithin. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 

* Bunge,  ibid.,  Bd.  17,  S.  78;  Guillemouat  and  Lapicapic,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  bioL, 
Tome  48,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8. 
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IMie  variation  was  great  in  human  beings.  In  men  the  quantity  of  iron  in 
tlie  blood-free  liver  (blood-pigment  subtracted  in  the  calculation)  was 
regularly  more,  and  in  women  less,  than  0.20  p.  m.  (calculated  on  the  fresh 
moist  organ).  Above  0.5  p.  m.  is  considered  as  pathological. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  can  be  increased  by  iron  remedies,  as 
also  by  inorganic  iron  salts.  The  quantity  of  iron  may  also  be  increased  by 
an  abundant  destruction  of  red  blood-corpuscles  or  by  an  abundant  supply 
of  dissolved  h£emoglobin  in  which  also  a supply  of  iron  combinations, 
derived  from  the  blood-pigments,  from  other  organs,  such  as  the  spleen  and 
marrow,  to  the  liver,  seem  to  take  place.’  A destruction  of  blood-pigments, 
with  a splitting  olf  of  combinations  rich  in  iron,  seems  to  take  place  in  the 
liver  in  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments.  Even  in  invertebrates,  which 
liave  no  haemoglobin,  the  so-called  liver  is  rich  in  iron,  from  which  Dastre 
and  Floresco* * ••  conclude  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  of  inverte- 
brates is  entirely  independent  of  the  decomposition  of  tlie  blood-pigment, 
and  in  vertebrates  it  is  in  part  so.  According  to  these  authors  the  liver 
has,  on  account  of  the  quantity  of  iron,  a specially  important  oxidizing 
function,  which  they  call  the  “ fonction  martiale  ” of  the  liver. 

The  richness  of  the  liver  of  new-born  animals  in  iron  is  of  special 
interest;  a condition  which  follows  from  the  analyses  of  St.  Zaleski,  but 
especially  studied  by  Kruger,  Meyer,  and  Pernou.  In  oxen  and  cows 
they  found  0.246-0. 270  p.  m.  iron  (calculated  on  the  dry  substance),  and 
in  the  cow-foetus  about  ten  times  as  much.  The  liver-cells  of  a calf  a week 
old  contain  about  seven  times  as  much  iron  as  the  full-grown  animal;  the 
quantity  sinks  in  the  first  four  weeks  of  life,  when  it  about  reaches  the 
same  amount  as  in  the  grown  animal.  Lapicque^  has  also  found  that  in 
rabbits  the  quantity  of  iron  in  the  liver  steadily  diminishes  from  the  eighth 
day  to  three  months  after  birth,  namely,  from  10  to  0.4  p.  m.,  calculated 
on  the  dry  substance.  “ The  foetal  liver-cells  bring  an  abundance  of  iron 
into  the  world  to  be  used  up,  within  a certain  time,  for  a purpose  not  well 
known.”  A part  of  the  iron  exists  as  phosphate,  and  the  greater  part  in 
combination  in  the  ferruginous  protein  bodies  (St.  Zaleski). 

Kruger  * has  determined  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  full-grown  oxen 
and  calves,  and  finds  respectively  0.71  p.  m.  and  1.23  p.  m.  of  the  dried 
substance.  In  the  foetus  of  the  cow  it  is  lower  than  in  calves.  During 
pregnancy  the  iron  and  calcium  in  the  foetus  are  antagonistic;  namely,  an 
increase  in  the  quantity  of  calcium  in  the  liver  causes  a diminution  in  the 

‘ See  Lapicque,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  124,  and  Scburig,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharni.,  Bd.  41. 

* Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  10. 

® St.  Zaleski,  1.  c. ; Kruger  and  collaborators,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  27;  Lapicque,. 
Maly’s  Jahresber..  Bd.  20. 

••  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  31. 
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iron,. and  an  increase  in  the  iron  causes  a decrease  in  the  calcium.  Copper 
seems  to  be  a physiological  constituent.  Foreign  metals,  such  as  lead, 
zinc,  and  others  (also  iron),  are  easily  taken  up  and  retained  for  a long  time 
by  the  liver. 

V.  Bibra  ‘ found  in  the  liver  of  a young  man  who  liad  suddenly  died 
7G2  p.  m.  water  and  238  p.  m.  solids,  consisting  of  25  p.  m.  fat,  152  p.  m. 
proteid,  gelatin-forming  and  insoluble  substances,  and  G1  p.  m.  extrac- 
tive substances. 


Glycogen  and  its  Formation. 

Glycogen  was  discovered  bv  Berxard  and  IIexsen  independently  of 
each  other.  It  is  a carbohydrate  closely  related  to  the  starches  or  dextrins, 
with  the  general  formula  perhaps  G(CjlIj,OJ  -f  ll/l  (Kulz  and 

Borxtrager).  The  largest  quantities  are  found  in  the  liver  of  full-grown 
animals,  and  smaller  quantities  in  the  muscles  (Berxard,  Nasse“).  It  is 
found  in  very  small  quantities  in  nearly  all  tissues  of  the  animal  body.  Its 
occurrence  in  lymphoid  cells,  blood,  and  pus  has  been  mentioned  in  a 
previous  chapter,  and  it  seems  to  be  a regular  constituent  of  all  cells  capable 
of  development.  Glycogen  was  first  shown  to  exist  in  embryonic  tissues  by 
Berxari)  and  KunxE,  and  it  seems  on  the  whole  to  be  a constituent  of 
such  tissues  in  which  a rapid  cell-formation  and  cell-development  is  talcing 
place.  It  is  also  present  in  rapidly  forming  pathological  swellings  (Hoppe- 
Seyler).  Certain  animals,  as  certain  mussels,  are  very  rich  in  glycogen 
(Bizio’).  Glycogen  also  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom,  especially  in  many 
fungi. 

The  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  as  also  in  the  muscles,  depends 
essentially  upon  the  food.  In  starvation  it  disappears  nearly  completely 
after  a short  time,  but  more  rapidly  in  small  than  in  large  animals, 
and  it  disappears  earlier  from  the  liver ■*  than  from  the  muscles.  After 
partaking  of  food,  especially  when  rich  in  carbohydrates,  the  liver  be- 
comes rich  again  in  glycogen,  the  greatest  increment  occurring  Id  to  IG 
honrs  after  eating  (Kulz^).  The  quantity  of  liver-glycogen  may  amount 
to  120-1G0  p.  m.  after  partaking  of  large  quaTitities  of  carbohydrates. 
Ordinarily  it  is  considerably  less,  namely,  12-30  to  40  p.  m.  According  to 

' See  V.  Goiiip-Besanez,  Lehrbucli,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  711. 

‘■'Cl.  Bernard,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  44,  p.  578;  and  Hensen,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
11,  S.  395;  Kulz  and  Borntrilger,  PtlUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  24,  S.  19;  Nasse,  ibid.,  Bd.  2, 
S.  97. 

3 Bernard,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  48;  Kuluie,  Lehrhuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  S.  307  ; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  7,  S.  409  ; Bizio,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  02. 

■*  See  AldeholT,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25,  which  contains  a summary  of  the  liter- 
ature. llergenhahn,  ibid..  Bd.  27. 

Ptlilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  24.  This  important  article  contains  numerous  data  in  regard 
to  the  literature  of  glycogen. 
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('HEMEii'  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  plants  (yeast-cells)  is,  as  in  animals, 
dependent  upon  the  food.  According  to  him  the  yeast-cells  contain  gly- 
cogen, which  disappears  from  the  cells  in  the  auto-ferrnentation  of  the  yeast, 
but  reappears  on  the  introduction  of  the  cells  into  a sugar  solution. 

d’he  quantity  of  glycogen  of  the  liver  (and  also  the  muscles)  is  also 
dependent  upon  rest  and  activity,  because  during  rest,  as  in  hibernation,  it 
increases,  and  during  work  it  diminishes.  Kulz  has  shown  that  by  hard 
work  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  (of  dogs)  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum  in  a few  hours.  The  muscle-glycogen  does  not  diminish  to  the 
same  extent  as  the  liver-glycogen.  Kulz'"*  was  able  to  completely  consume 
the  liver-  as  well  as  the  muscle-glycogen  of  a rabbit  in  3-5  hours  by  qual- 
ified strychnin  poisoning.’ 

(llycogen  forms  an  amorphous,  white,  tasteless,  and  inodorous  powder. 
It  gives  an  opalescent  solution  with  water  which,  when  allowed  to  evaporate 
on  the  water-bath,  forms  a pellicle  over  the  surface  that  disappears  again  on 
cooling.  'riie  soluiion  is  dextrogyrate,  (tr)l)  = -|-  J9G°.G3  (IIuppert'). 
The  specific  rotatory  power  is  given  somewhat  differently  by  various  inves- 
tigators. A solution  of  glycogen,  especially  on  the  addition  of  XaCl,  is 
colored  wine-red  by  iodine.  It  may  hold  copper  oxyhydrate  in  solution  in 
alkaline  liquids,  but  does  not  reduce  it.  A solution  of  glycogen  in  water  is 
not  precipitated  by  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid,  but  is 
precipitated  by  alcohol  (on  the  addition  of  NaCl  when  necessary)  or 
ammoniacal  basic  lead  acetate.  It  gives  a white  granular  precipitate  of 
benzoyl  glycogen  with  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda.  Glycogen  is  com- 
pletely precipitated  by  saturating  its  solution  at  ordinary  temperatures  with 
magnesium  or  ammonium  sulphate.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  sodium 
chloride  or  half  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  (Xasse,  Xeumeisteu, 
IIallibuktox,  Youxci").  Glycogen  is  not  decomposed  on  prolonged 
boiling  with  dilute  caustic  potash,  but  it  seems  to  be  changed  slightly 
(ViXTSCiJGAL'  and  Dietl").  By  diastatic  enzymes  glycogen  is  converted 
into  maltose  or  dextrose,  depending  ujion  the  nature  of  the  enzyme.  It  is 
transformed  into  dextrose  by  dilute  mineral  acids.  According  to  Tehh,’ 
various  dextrins  appear  as  intermediary  steps  in'  the  saccharification  of 
glycogen,  depending  on  whether  the  hydrolysis  is  caused  by  mineral  acids 
or  enzymes. 

‘ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bel.  31. 

**  Ptluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  24,  aud  “ Beilrilge  zur  Keiiutniss  des  Glykogens.”  C.  Lud- 
wig’s Festschrift.  Marburg,  1891. 

* lu  regard  to  the  action  of  experimeutal  bile-stoppage  on  the  quantity'  of  glycogen 
in  the  liver,  see  Reusz,  Arch.  f.  e.xp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  41. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  pby.siol.  Cbein..  Bd.  18. 

‘ See  Young,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22,  where  the  other  investigators  are  cited. 

® Ptliiger’s  Arcli..  Bd.  13,  S.  253. 

Jourii.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 
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'Fhe  preparation  of  pure  glycogen  (simplest  from  the  livei)  is  generally 
performed  by  the  method  suggested  by  IIrucke,  of  whicli  the  main  points 
are  the  following;  Immediately  after  the  death  of  the  animal  the  liver  is 
thrown  into  boiling  water,  then  finely  divided  and  boiled  several  times  with 
fresh  water.  The  filtered  extract  is  now  sufliciently  concentrated,  allowed 
to  cool,  and  the  proteids  removed  by  alternately  adding  potassium-mercuric 
iodide  and  hydrochloric  acid.  The  glycogen  is  precipitated  from  the 
filtered  liquid  by  the  addition  of  alcohol  until  the  liquid  contains  GO  vols. 
per  cent.  The  glycogen  is  first  washed  on  the  filter  with  GOj^  and  then 
with  95^  alcohol,  then  treated  with  ether  and  dried  over  sulphuric  acid. 
It  is  always  contaminated  with  mineral  substances.  To  be  able  to  extract 
the  glycogen  from  the  liver  or,  especially,  from  muscles  and  other  tissues 
completely,  which  is  essential  in  a quantitative  estimation,  these  parts  must 
first  be  boiled  for  a few  hours  Avith  a dilute  solution  of  caustic  potash,  say 
4 gms.  KOH  to  100  gins,  liver  and  400  c.c.  water. 

The  quantitative  estimation  is  best  performed  according  to  the  described 
method  of  Brucke-Kulz.'  It  is  to  be  observed  that  it  is  necessary  to  heat 
the  liver  for  2-3  hours  and  muscle  4-8  hours  Avith  caustic-potash  solution. 
This  liquid  must  not  be  concentrated  too  far,  and  must  not  contain  more 
than  2^  caustic  potash.  It  is  neutralized  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  precipi- 
tated by  the  alternate  addition  of  potassium-mercuric  iodide  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  precipitate  must  be  removed  from  the  filter  at  least  four 
times,  suspended  in  Avater  Avith  the  addition  of  a feAV  drops  IICl  and 
potassium-mercuric  iodide,  and  refiltered  so  that  all  the  glj^cogen  is  obtained 
in  the  filtrates.  These  are  then  precipitated  Avith  double  their  volume  of 
alcohol,  filtered  after  12  hours,  the  precijiitate  dissolved  in  a little  warm 
water,  treated  on  cooling  Avith  HCl  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  filtered, 
and  the  filtrate  again  precipitated  with  alcohol.  Filter  and  carefully  wash 
the  contents  of  the  filter  Avith  alcohol  and  ether,  dry,  Aveigh,  and  incinerate 
to  determine  the  quantity  of  ash  present.  It  is  to  be  recommended  to 
always  te^’t  for  nitrogen  in  aAveighed  part  of  the  dried  and  Aveighed  precipi- 
tate. If  it  contains  nitrogen,  another  AAveighed  part  is  boiled  Avith  dilute 
acid  and  converted  into  sugar,  Avhich  is  determined  by  titration. 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  liquid,  after  complete  precipitation  of  the 
proteids  Avith  IICl  and  potassium-mercuric  iodide,  is  cloudy  and  does  not 
filter  clear.  In  this  case  add  2-24  vols.  95^  alcohol  according  to  Pfluoer’s *  * *• 
suggestion.  After  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  the  precipitate  has  settled 
it  can  be  filtered.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  a 2^  caustic-potash  solu- 
tion and  again  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium-mercuric 
iodide.  Then  proceed  as  above  described. 

We  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  communications  in  regard  to 
the  modifications  of  the  above  methods  as  suggested  by  Salkoavski  and 
Austin  and  Pfluger,  and  also  Huizinga’s  and  Frankel’s”  methods. 

Besides  glycogen  Seegen  ’ finds  in  the  liver  another  carbohydrate  which 

' Set*  R.  Kiilz,  Zeilschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22,  S.  161. 

* PtlLiger’s  Arcli.,  Btld.  53  and  55. 

“ Austin.  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  150;  Pllllger  in  PflOger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  71,  S.  320; 
Huizingi,  HM.,  Bd.  61  ; Friinkel,  ibid.,  Bdd.  52  and  55.  See  also  Weidenbauni,  ibid., 
Bdd.  54  and  55. 

*•  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 
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is  soluble  in  water,  has  a reducing  action,  and  which  he  designates  “ liver- 
dextrin.”  On  heating  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  in  a sealed  tube  it  is 
transformed  into  glucose.  On  treating  the  liver,  according  to  the  Brucke- 
K ULZ  method,  this  body  goes  into  solution  and  is  only  precipitated  to  a 
slight  extent  with  the  glycogen.  Complete  precipitation  only  takes  place 
in  the  presence  of  00^  alcohol  or  above. 

Numerous  investigators  have  endeavored  to  determine  the  origin  of 
glycogen  in  the  animal  body.  It  is  positively  established  by  the  unanimous 
observations  of  many  investigators  ‘ tliat  the  varieties  of  sugars  and  their 
anhydrides,  dextrins  and  starches,  have  the  property  of  increasing  the 
quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  body.  Tlie  action  of  inulin  seems  to  be  some- 
"what  uncertain.* *  The  statements  are  somewhat  disputed  in  regard  to  the 
action  of  the  pentoses.  Cremek  found  that  various  pentoses,  such  as 
rhamnose,  xylose,  and  arabinose,  have  a positive  influence  on  tlie  glycogen 
formation  in  rabbits  and  hens,  and  Salkowski  obtained  the  same  result 
on  feeding  rabbits  and  a hen  on  arabinose.  Frentzel  found,  on  the 
contrary,  no  glycogen  formation  on  feeding  xylose  to  a rabbit  which  had 
previously  been  made  glycogen-free  by  strychnin  poisoning,’ 

The  hexoses,  and  the  carbohydrates  derived  therefrom,  do  not  all 
possess  the  ability  of  forming  or  accumulating  glycogen  to  the  same  extent. 
Thus  C.  VoiT^  and  his  pupils  have  shown  that  dextrose  has  a more  powerful 
action  than  cane-sugar,  while  milk-sugar  acts  disproportionately  less  (in 
rabbits  and  hens)  than  dextrose,  laevulose,  cane-sugar,  and  maltose.  The 
following  substances  Avhen  introduced  into  the  body  also  increase  the 
quantity  of  glycogen  in’  the  liver:  glycerin,  gelatm,  arhutin,  and  also, 
according  to  the  investigations  of  Kulz,  erythrit,  quercit,  dulcii,  mannit, 
inosit,  allyl  and  crotyl  alcohols,  glycuronic  anhydride,  saccharic  acid,  mucic 
acid,  sodimn  tartrate,  saccharin,  isosaccharin,  and  urea.  Ammonium 
carbonate,  glycocoll,  and  asparagin  may  also,  according  to  Rohmaxx,  cause 
an  increase  in  the  amount  of  glycogen  in  the  liver.  According  to  Nebel- 
THAU  other  ammonium  salts  and  certain  amides,  also  certain  narcotics, 
hypnotics,  and  antipyretics,  produce  an  increase  in  the  glycogen  of  the 
liver.  This  action  of  the  antipyretics  (especially  antipyrin)  had  been  shown 
by  Lepixe  and  Porteret.’ 


' In  reference  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  see  E.  Kiilz,  Ptiuger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  24, 
and  Ludwig- Festschrift,  1891;  Wolflberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12,  and  ('.  Voil, 
ibid.,  Bd.  28,  S.  245. 

* See  Miura,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  32. 

3 Cremer.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  29,  S.  536  ; Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissensch.,  1893,  No.  11;  Frentzel,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd,  56. 

, ^ Zeiischr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

® ROhinaun,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  39  ; Nebelthau,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  2'^ ; Pnr- 
teret,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  106. 
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The  fats,  notwithstanding  the  above-mentioned  action  of  glycerin,  have 
no  action  on  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  according  to  the  state- 
ments of  most  investigators.  According  to  Couvkeur  ' the  glycogen  is 
increased  at  the  expense  of  the  fat  in  the  silk-worm  larva  as  it  changes  into 
a chrysalis.  The  views  in  regard  to  the  action  of  proteids  have  been  very 
contradictory  in  the  past.  It  is  undoubtedly  settled  from  many  observa- 
tions that  the  proteids  also  increase  the  liver-glycogen.  Amongst  these 
observations  we  must  include  certain  feeding  experiments  with  boiled  beef 
(Xaukyx)  or  blood-fibrin  (v.  IMeuixu),  and  especially  the  very  careful 
experiments  made  by  E.  Kulz  ou  hens  with  pure  proteids,  such  as  casein, 
seralbumin,  and  ovalbumin.  WoLFFr.EUG ’’  has  also  shown  that  a more 
abundant  accumulation  of  glycogen  takes  place  after  feeding  with  proteids 
and  carbohydrates  in  proper  proportions  than  with  carbohydrate  food  alone 
with  only  a little  proteid. 

If  we  raise  the  question  iis  to  the  action  of  the  various  bodies  in  the 
accumulation  of  glycogen  in  the  liver  we  must  call  to  mind  that  a forma- 
tion of  glycogen  takes  place  in  this  organ,  and  also  a consumption  of  the 
same.  An  accumulation  of  glycogen  may  be  caused  by  an  increased  forma- 
tion of  glycogen,  but  also  by  a diminished  consumption,  or  by  both. 

We  do  not  know  how  all  the  above-mentioned  various  bodies  act  in  this 
regard.  Certain  of  them  probably  have  a retarding  action  on  the  transfor- 
mation of  glycogen  in  the  liver,  while  others  perhaps  are  more  combustible 
and  in  this  way  protect  the  glycogen.  Some  probably  excite  the  liver-cells 
to  a more  active  glycogen  formation,  while  others  yield  material  from  which 
the  glycogen  is  formed  and  m'e  glycogen-formers  in  ' the  true  sense  of  the 
word.  The  knowledge  of  these  last-mentioned  bodies  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  question  as  to  the  origin  of  glycogen  in  the  animal  body, 
and  the  chief  interest  attaches  itself  to  the  question,  to  what  extent  are  the 
two  chief  groups  of  food,  the  proteids  and  carbohydrates,  glycogen -formers  ? 

The  great  importance  of  the  carbohydrates  in  the  formation  of  glycogen 
has  given  rise  to  the  opinion  that  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  produced  from 
other  carbohydrates  (glucose)  by  a synthesis  in  which  water  separates  with 
the  formation  of  an  anhydride  (Luchsinger  and  others).  This  theorv 
{anhydride  theory)  has  found  opponents  because  it  neither  explains  the 
formation  of  glycogen  from  such  bodies  as  proteids,  carbohydrates,  gelatin, 
and  others,  nor  the  circumstance  that  the  glycogen  is  always  the  same 
independent  of  the  properties  of  the  carbohydrate  introduced,  whether  it  is 
dextrogyrate  or  laevogyrate.  It  is  therefore  the  opinion  of  many  investigators 
that  all  glycogen  is  formed  from  proteid,  and  that  this  splits  into  two  parts, 


' Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  47. 

’ Kiilz,  cited  Festsclirift,  where  the  other  investigations  maybe  be  found;  Woltfberg, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  16.  _ 
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one  containing  nitrogen  and  the  other  being  free  from  nitrogen  : the  hitter  is 
the  glycogen.  According  to  these  views,  the  carbohydrates  act  only  in  that 
they  spare  the  proteid  and  the  glycogen  jirodiiced  therefrom  [sparing  theory 
of  Weiss,  Wolffherg,  and  others'). 

In  opposition  to  this  theory  C.  and  E.  Vorr"  and  their  pupils  have 
shown  that  the  carbohydrates  are  “ true  glycogen-formers.”  After  partak- 
ing of  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  amount  of  glycogen  stored  up 
in  tlio  body  is  sometimes  so  great  that  it  cannot  be  covered  by  the  jiroteids 
decomposed  during  the  same  time,  and  in  these  cases  we  must  admit  of  a 
glycogen  formation  from  the  carbohydrates.  The  three  ordinary  mono- 
saccharides and  disaccharides  are  true  glycogen-formers.  Lactose  and  cane- 
sugar  when  injected  subcutaneously  reappear  nearly  entirely  in  the  urine 
(Dastre,  Fr.  Yoit),  and  they  must  therefore  first  undergo  an  inversion  in 
the  intestinal  canal  before  they  form  glycogen.  Maltose,  which  is  also  split 
in  the  blood,  passes  only  slightly  into  the  urine  (Dastre  and  Bourquelot, 
and  others),  and  it  can  therefore,  like  the  monosaccharides,  be  of  value  in 
the  formation  of  glycogen  even  after  subcutaneous  injection  (Fr.  Voit’). 

There  is  no  doubt  that  feeding  with  pure  proteids  leads  to  an  accumula- 
tion of  glycogen,  and  at  the  present  time  we  must  admit  that  glycogen  can 
be  formed  from  proteids  as  well  as  from  carbohydrates. 

The  manner  in  which  glycogen  is  formed  from  proteids  is  not  known. 
The  view  held  by  certain  investigators  that  carbohydrates  split  off  directly 
from  the  genuine  proteids  has  this  foundation,  that  certain  investigators, 
especially  I^avy,  liave  been  able  to  split  olf  carbohydrate  groups  from 
proteids.  As  it  is  doubtful  whether  such  a carbohydrate  can  be  derived 
from  actually  pure  proteid  uncontaminated  with  glycoproteids,  and  also  as 
sucli  proteids  as  casein,  from  which  no  carbohydrate  can  be  prepared,  cause 
an  accumulation  of  glycogen,  we  must  for  the  present  explain  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  proteids  simply  by  the  assumption  that  a carbohydrate 
group  is  split  off.  Pfluger’s  ^ theory  is  therefore  often  cited  to  explain 
the  formation  of  glycogen.  According  to  this  theory  the  glycogen  is  formed 
by  a complex  cleavage  of  the  proteid  accompanied  by  a synthesis. 

Like  the  carbohydrates  in  general,  glycogen  has  without  any  doubt  a 
great  importance  in  the  formation  of  heat  and  development  of  energy  in 
the  animal  body.  The  possibility  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  glycogen 
cannot  be  denied."  Glycogen  is  generally  considered  as  accumulated  reserve 

’ See  Wolffberg,  1.  c.,  in  regard  to  these  two  theories. 

* E.  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25,  S.  543,  and  C.  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  28.  See  al.so 
Kausch  and  Socin,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm  , Bd.  31. 

* Da.stre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  3,  1891;  Dastre  and  Bourquelot,  Corapt.  rend., 
Tome  98;  Frit/ Voit,  Verhandl.  d.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph,  u.  Physiol,  in  Munchen,  1896, 
and  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  58. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  42. 

‘ See  especially  NoG-Paton,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 
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food  in  the  liver  and  formed  in  the  liver-cells.  AVliere  does  the  glycogen 
existing  in  the  other  organs,  such  as  the  muscles,  originate  ? Is  the 
glycogen  of  the  muscles  formed  on  the  spot,  or  is  it  transmitted  to  the 
muscles  by  the  blood  ? These  questions  cannot  yet  be  answered  with  posi- 
tiveness, and  the  investigations  on  this  subject  by  dillerent  experimenters 
have  given  contradictory  results.  The  later  experiments  of  KiT.z,’  in  which 
he  studied  the  glycogen  formation  by  passing  blood  containing  cane-sugar 
through  the  muscle,  has  led  to  no  conclusive  results.  Still  the  formation 
of  glycogen  from  sugar  in  the  muscles  is  probable.  '^I'here  is  no  doubt  that 
glycogen  is  formed  in  the  muscles  during  embryonic  life. 

If  we  consider  that  the  blood  and  lymj)!!  contain  a diastatic  enzyme 
which  transforms  glycogen  into  sugar,  and  also  that  the  glycogen  regu- 
larly occurs  in  the  form-elements  and  is  not  dissolved  in  the  fluids,  it  seems 
probable  that  the  glycogen  is  not  transmitted  by  the  blood  to  the  organs  in 
solution,  but  perhaps  more  likely,  if  the  leucocytes  do  not  act  as  carriers, 
is  formed  on  the  spot  from  the  sugar.”  The  glycogen  formation  seems  to 
be  a general  function  of  the  cells.  In  adults  the  liver,  wdiich  is  very  rich 
in  cells,  has  the  property,  on  account  of  its  anatomical  position,  of  trans- 
forming large  quantities  of  sugar  into  glycogen. 

The  question  now  arises  whether  there  is  any  foundation  for  tlie  state- 
ment that  the  liver-glycogen  is  transformed  into  sugar. 

As  first  shown  by  Bernakd  and  repeated  by  many  investigators,  the 
glycogen  in  a dead  liver  is  gradually  changed  into  sugar,  and  this  sugar 
formation  is  caused,  as  Bernard  supposed  and  Arthus  and  Huber,  and 
recently  Payt,®  proved,  by  a diastatic  enzyme.  This  post-mortem  sugar 
formation  led  Bernard  to  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  sugar  from 
glycogen  in  the  liver  during  life.  Bernard  suggested  the  following  argu- 
ments for  this  theory:  The  liver  always  contains  some  sugar  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  the  blood  from  the  liepatic  vein  is  always  somewhat 
richer  in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  The  correctness  of 
either  or  both  of  these  statements  has  been  disputed  by  many  investigators. 
Pavy,  Bitter,  Schief,  Eulenberg,  Lussana,  Abeles,  and  others  deny 
the  occurrence  of  sugar  in  the  liver  during  life,  and  the  greater  amount 
of  dextrose  in  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  likewise  disputed  by  them 
and  certain  other  investigators.* * 

' See  Minkowski  and  Lawes,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  23;  Klilz,  Zeit.«chr. 
f.  Biologic,  Bd.  27. 

’ See  Dastre,  Compt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  47,  p.  280,  and  Kaufmann,  ilrid.,  p. 
316. 

^ Arthus  and  Huber,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  4,  p.  6o9 ; Pavy,  Journal  of 
Physiol.,  Vol.  22.. 

* In  regard  to  the  literature  on  sugar  formation  in  the  liver  see  Bernard.  I eyons  siir 
le  diabete.  Paris,  1877; — Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Tierkbrper.  Berlin,  1890; — 
M.  Bial,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  55,  S.  434. 
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The  doctrine  as  to  the  physiological  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  has 
obtained  an  energetic  advocate  in  Seegen.  He  maintains,  after  numerous 
experiments,  that  the  liver  regnlarly  contains  considerable  amounts  of  sugar. 
He  has  observed  an  increase  of  3^  in  the  quantity  of  dextrose  in  the  liver  of 
a dog  kept  alive  by  passing  arterial  blood  through  the  organ,  and  lastly  he 
has  also  found  in  a very  great  number  of  experiments  on  dogs  that  the  blood 
from  the  hepatic  vein  always  contains  more — even  doable  as  much — sugar 
than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Mosse  and  Zuxtz  ' liave  recentl}’’ 
made  objections  as  to  the  correctness  of  this  last  statement,  and  it  follows 
from  the  various  researches  on  this  question  that  when  disturbing  influ- 
ences are  prevented  the  blood  from  the  hepatic  vein  is  only  very  little  richer 
in  sugar  than  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein.  Bixg  ’ has  not  been  able  to 
detect  an  appreciable  ditt'erence  in  the  quantity  of  reducing  substance  in 
the  portal  vein  as  compared  to  the  hepatic  vein.  Seegek’s  assumption 
of  the  formation  of  sugar  from  proteid  or  fat  in  the  liver  has  been  tested 
by  Zuxtz  and  Cavazzani.^  In  no  case  could  they  And  a greater  formation 
of  sugar  than  what  corresponded  to  the  glycogen  consumed. 

Although  Seegex  energetically  espouses  the  doctrine  of  Berxaud  as  to 
the  vital  sugar  formation  in  the  liver,  still  it  deviates  essentially  from 
Berxard  in  that  he  claims  the  sugar  is  not  derived  from  the  glycogen. 
According  to  Seegex  the  sugar  is  formed  from  pejitones  and  fat.  The 
observations  on  which  he  bases  this  view  seem  hardly  to  be  correct,  accord- 
ing to  the  control  experiments  made  by  many  investigators.  Tlie  state- 
ment of  Lepixe  as  to  the  occurrence  of  an  enzyme  in  the  blood  which 
has  the  property  of  transforming  peptone  into  sugar  could  not  be  sub- 
stantiated. ‘ 

The  formation  of  carbohydrate,  or  glucose  from  fat,  a process  which 
undoubtedly  occurs  in  the  plant  kingdom,  is  also  admitted  for  the  animal 
body,  namely  by  French  experimenters,  especially  CnArrvEAU  and  Kauf- 
viAXX.  At  present  we  have  no  positively  conclusive  proof  for  such  a view. 
The  recent  investigations  of  J.  Weiss  seem  to  show  a formation  of  sugar 
from  fat  in  the  liver,  while,  on  the  contrary,  the  observations  of  Moxtuori 
contradict  such  a process.^  This  question  is  therefore  disputed. 

The  circumstance  that  the  blood-sugar  rapidly  sinks  to  of  its  original 
quantity,  or  even  disappears  when  the  liver  is  cut  out  of  the  circulation. 


’ Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung,  etc.,  and  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  S.  497  and 
822;  Ziintz,  ibid.,  S.  561;  Mosse,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  63. 

’ “ Undersogelser  over  reducerende  Substanser  i Blodet.”  Kobenliavn,  1899. 

’ Arch.  f.  Anat.  ii.  Physiol.,  physiol.  Abth.,  1898. 

* See  Bial,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  55 ; Lepine,  Compt.  rend..  Tomes  115  and  116  ; also 
A.  Cavazzani  and  A.  Lnzzato,  Maly's  Jahresber. , Bd.  24;  Paderi,  ibid. 

* Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  where  Chanveau  is  also  cited;  Weiss, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24;  Monluori,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 
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speaks  for  a vital  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver  (Seegex,  Bock,  and 
Hoffmann;  Kaufmann;  Tange  and  Harley).  In  geese  whose  livers 
were  removed  from  the  circulation  Minkoavski  found  no  sugar  in  the  blood 
after  a few  hours.  On  removing  the  liver  from  the  circulation  by  tying  all 
the  vessels  to  and  from  the  organ,  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood  on 
drawing  is  not  increased  {Schenck  ').  We  wdll  also  learn  shortly  of  certain 
poisons  and  operative  changes  which  may  cause  an  abundant  elimination  of 
sugar,  but  only  Avhen  the  liver  contains  glycogen.  If  w'e  recall  the  fact 
shown  by  Bohmann  and  Bial  that  the  lymph  as  well  as  the  blood  contains 
a diastatic  enzyme,  then  several  reasons  speak  for  the  view  of  Bernard 
that  the  post-mortem  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  in  the  liver  is  a 
continuation  of  the  vital  process.  Although  it  is  unanimous  that  the  post- 
mortem sugar  formation  is  produced  by  a diastatic  enzyme,  still  several 
investigators,  such  as  Dastre  and  Isoel-Paton,  and  E.  Cavazzani,^  are 
of  the  view'  that  sugar  formation  is  not  caused  in  life  by  an  enzyme,  but  by 
a vital  process  of  the  cell  protoplasm. 

The  relationship  of  the  sugar  eliminated  in  the  urine  under  certain  con- 
ditions, such  as  in  diabetes  mellitus,  certain  intoxications,  lesions  of  the 
nervous  system,  etc.,  to  the  glycogen  of  the  liver  is  also  an  important 
question. 

It  does  not  enter  into  the  2ilan  and  scope  of  this  book  to. discuss  in 
detail  the  various  views  in  regard  to  glycosuria  and  diabetes.  The  appear- 
ance of  dextrose  in  the  urine  is  a symptom  which  may  have  essentially  differ- 
ent causes,  depending  upon  different  circumstances.  Only  a few  of  the 
most  important  points  will  be  mentioned. 

The  blood  contains  always  about  an  average  of  l.o  ]o.  m.,  wdnle  the 
urine  at  most  contains  only  traces.  When  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the 
blood  rises  to  3 p.  m.  or  above,  then  sugar  passes  into  the  urine.  The 
kidneys  have  the  property  to  a certain  extent  of  preventing  the  passage  of 
blood-sugar  into  the  urine;  and  it  follows  from  this  that  an  elimination  of 
sugar  in  the  urine  may  be  caused  partly  by  a reduction  or  suppression  of 
this  above-mentioned  activity  and  partly  also  by  an  abnormal  increase  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood. 

The  first  seems,  according  to  v.  Mering  and  Minkow'Ski,  to  be  the 
case  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  v.  Mering  has  found  that  a strong  glycosuria 
appears  in  man  and  animals  on  the  administration  of  the  glucoside 
phlorhizin.  The  sugar  eliminated  is  not  derived  from  the  glucoside.  It  is 

* Seegen,  Bock  and  Hoffmann,  see  Seegen,  1.  c..-  S.  182-184;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de 
Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8;  Tangl  and  Harlej',  Phuger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  61;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f. 
exp.  Pa'.h.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21;  Schenck,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  57. 

Bohmann  and  Bial,  see  foot-note  3,  page  133;  NoOl-Paton,  “On  Hepatic  Glyco- 
genesis,”  Pliil.  Trans,  of  the  Boy.  Soc.  I.ondon,  Vol.  185,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
22;  Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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formed  in  the  animal  body,  and  in  fact,  at  least  on  prolonged  starvation, 
from  the  protein  substances  of  the  body.  According  to  Contejean  the  sugar 
is  partly  if  not  entirely  derived  from  the  fats,  but  according  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Lusk  sucli  an  assumption  is  not  admissible.  When  sugar  is  formed 
from  proteid  2. 8-2. 80  parts  sugar  occur  for  every  1 part  nitrogen  in  tlie 
urine  (Minkowski  and  Ciiauveau);  still  Conte.iean  found  a considerably 
greater  quantity  of  sugar  in  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  led  him  to  the  above 
view.  According  to  Lusk  a relatively  greater  quantity  of  sugar  is  elimi- 
nated the  first  day,  by  a washing  out  of  tlie  sugar  present,  but  then  the 
relationship  of  2.8  : i occurs  and  the  sugar  formation  seems  actually  to  be 
derived  at  the  expense  of  tlie  proteids.  The  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
is  not  increased  but  rather  diminished  in  iihlorhizin  diabetes  (Minkowski), 
which  tends  to  show  that  an  abnormal  elimination  of  sugar  takes  jilace 
through  the  kidneys.  This  statement  is  disputed  by  certain  investigators, 
Levene  and  Pavy,  and  the  question  is  sitll  unsettled.' 

With  the  exception  of  phlorhizin  diabetes,  which  is  dependent,  accord- 
ing to  the  ordinary  views,  upon  a change  in  the  kidneys,  all  other  forms  of 
glycosuria  or  diabetes,  as  far  as  known  at  present,  depend  on  a hyjjerghi- 
cie)nia. 

A hypergliica3mia  may  be  caused  in  various  ways.  It  may  be  caused, 
for  example,  by  the  introduction  of  more  sugar  than  the  body  can  destroy. 

The  property  of  the  animal  body  to  assimilate  the  different  varieties  of 
sugar  has  naturally  a limit.  If  too  much  sugar  is  introduced  into  the  intes- 
tinal tract  at  one  time,  so  that  the  so-called  assimilation  limit  (see  Chapter 
IX,  on  absorption)  is  overreached,  then  the  excess  of  absorbed  sugar 
passes  into  the  urine.  This  form  of  glycosuria  is  called  alimentary  glyco- 
suria^'^ and  it  is  caused  by  the  passage  of  more  sugar  into  the  blood  than 
the  liver  and  other  organs  can  destroy. 

As  the  liver  cannot  transform  all  the  sugar  into  glycogen  which  comes 
to  it  in  alimentary  glycosuria,  it  is  possible  that  a glycosuria  may  be  pro- 
duced also  under  pathological  conditions  even  by  a medium  amount  of 
carbohydrate  (100  grms.  glucose)  which  a healthy  person  could  overcome. 
This  is  the  case  among  others  in  various  affections  of  the  cerebral  system  and 


' lu  regard  to  the  literature  on  phlorhizin  diabetes  see:  v.  Mei  ing,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin. 
Med  , Bdd.  14  and  10;  Minkowski,  Arcli.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm..  Bd.  31  ; Morilz  and 
Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  27  and  29;  Klilz  imd  Wright,  ibid.,  Bd.  27,  S.  181; 
Crenier  and  Ritter,  ibid.,  Bdd.  28  and  29;  Contejean,  Conipf.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol..  Tome 
48;  Ltisk.  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  36;  Levene,  Journal  of  Pliysiol.,  Vol.  17  ; Pavy, 
ihid.,  Vol.  20. 

In  regard  to  alimentary  glycosuria  see  Moritz,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  46,  which 
also  contains  the  older  li'.erature;  B.  Rosenberg,  “ Ueber  das  Vorkommen  der  alimen- 
tilren  Glyko.soria,”  etc.  (Inaug.-Dissert.  Berlin,  1897);  van  Oordt,  Miinch.  med.  Wochen- 
schr,.  1898. 
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in  certain  chronic  poisoning.  Seegen  inclndes  the  lighter  forms  of  diabetes 
in  this  class  of  glycosuria. 

We  dili'erentiate  between  light  and  severe  forms  of  diabetes.  In  the 
lirst  the  urine  contains  sugar  only  when  carbohydrates  are  taken  as  food, 
while  in  the  other  case  the  urine  contains  sugar  even  with  food  entirely 
free  from  carbohydrates.  According  to  the  view  of  Seegen  and  others,  in 
light  forms  of  diabetes  the  liver  is  incapable  of  transforming  all  the  carbo- 
hydrates introduced  into  glycogen,  or  to  utilize  this  in  a normal  Avay,  and 
the  activity  of  the  liver-cells  is  also  reduced  or  changed  in  these  cases. 

A hyperglucaimia  which  passes  into  a glycosuria  may  also  be  brought 
about  by  an  excessive  formation  of  sugar  from  the  glycogen  and  other  bodies 
within  the  animal  body. 

The  so-called  piqure^  and  also  probably  those  glycosurias  which  occur 
after  other  lesions  of  the  nervous  system,  belong  to  the  above  group  of  glyco- 
surias. The  glycosuria  produced  on  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
curare,  strychnin,  morphin,  etc.,  also  belongs  to  this  group.  That  the 
glycosuria  produced  in  these  cases  is  due  to  an  increased  transformation  of 
the  glycogen  follows  from  the  fact  that  no  glycosuria  appears,  under  the 
above-mentioned  circumstances,  Avhen  the  liver  has  been  previously  made 
free  from  glycogen  by  starvation  or  other  means.  In  other  cases,  as  in 
carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  the  sugar  is  probably  derived  from  the  proteids, 
because  glycosuria  only  occurs  in  those  cases  where  the  })oisoned  animal  has 
a sufficient  quantity  of  proteid  at  its  disposal  (Straub  and  Koseebstein  ’). 
Proteid  starvation  with  a simultaneously  abundant  sujiply  of  carbohydrates 
causes  this  glycosuria  to  disappear. 

A hyperglucsemia  with  glycosuria  may  also  be  caused  by  a decreased 
activity  of  the  animal  body  to  consume  or  destroy  the  sugar.  In  this  case 
the  sugar  must  accumulate  in  the  blood,  and  the  formation  of  severe  cases 
of  diabetes  mellitus  is  now  generally  exjdained  by  this  2)rocess. 

The  inability  of  diabetics  to  destroy  or  consume  the  sugar  does  not  seem 
to  be  connected  with  any  decrease  in  the  oxidation  energy  of  the  cells. 
Apart  from  the  fact  that  the  oxidation  processes  are  not  diminished  generally 
in  diabetics  (Schultzex,  Aencki  and  Sieber"),  it  must  be  remarked 
that  the  two  varieties  of  sugar,  dextrose  and  Ifevulose,  which  are  oxidized 
with  the  same  readiness,  act  differently  in  diabetics.  According  to  Kulz 
and  other  investigators  l^evulose  is,  contrary  to  dextrose,  utilized  to  a 
great  extent  in  the  organism,  and  may  even  cause  a deposit  of  glycogen 

* See  Bock,  Pfltiger’s  Arcli.,  Bd.  5;  Bock  and  Hoffmann,  Expt.  Studien  fiber  Diabetes 
(Berlin,  1874).  Cl.  Bernard,  Logons  sur  le  diabcUe  (Paris);  T.  Araki,  Zeitsclir.  f.  pbysiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  15,  S.  351;  Straub,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  38;  Roseustein,  ihid., 
Bd.  40. 

^ Scbultzen,  Berl.  klin.  Wocbenselir.,  1872  ; Nencki  and  Sieber,  Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Chem.  (N.  F ),  Bd.  26,  S.  35. 
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ill  the  liver  in  animals  with  pancreas-diabetes  (Mixkowski ').  The  com- 
bustion of  proteid  and  fat  takes  place  as  in  healthy  subjects,  and  the  fat  is 
completely  burnt  into  carbon  dioxide  and  water.  In  this  diabetes  the 
ability  of  the  cells  to  utilize  especially  the  dextrose  suffers  diminution,  and 
the  explanation  of  this  has  been  sought  in  the  fact  that  the  glucose  is  not 
previously  split  before  combustion. 

According  to  Biedi/  an  experimental  diabetes  can  be  jiroduced  in  dogs 
by  the  exclusion  of  the  chyle  and  lymph  current  by  ligaturing  the  thoracic 
duct  or  by  leading  the  duct-lymph  to  the  outside. 

There  are  also  certain  investigators  who  consider  that  diabetes  is  due  to 
an  increased  production  of  sugar  in  the  liver — a view  which  has  received 
some  support  in  the  artificially  produced  pancreas-diabetes  (Oiiauveau, 

K AUFM  ANN,  C AVAZZA  Nl). 

The  investigations  of  Minkowski,  v.  Meking,  Domenicis,  and  later 
investigators  “ have  shown  that  a true  diabetes  of  a severe  kind  is  caused 
by  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  of  many  ai  irn.ds,  especially  dogs. 
As  in  man  in  severe  forms  of  diabetes,  so  also  in  dogs  with  pancreas- 
diabetes  an  abundant  elimination  of  sugar  takes  place  even  on  the  complete 
exclusion  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food,  and  the  formation  of  sugar  in  these 
cases  is  derived  from  the  protein  substances.  It  seems  in  man  with  diabetes 
that  the  ability  of  the  sugar  destruction  is  never  quite  arrested.  In  dogs 
with  pancreas-diabetes  IMinkowski  and  v.  ]\[euing,  as  also  IIedon,^  have 
been  able,  in  a few  cases,  to  detect  that  the  total  quantity  of  sugar  intro- 
duced into  the  food  passed  into  the  urine. 

Artificial  pancreas-diabetes  may  also  in  other  respects  present  exactly 
the  same  picture  as  diabetes  in  man;  but  we  are  not  united  as  to  the  cause  of 
this  diabetes.  According  to  the  Cavazzani  brothers,  as  well  as  Chauveau 
and  Kaufmann,“  pancreas-diabetes  is  not  or  not  entirely  caused  by  a 
diminished  consumption  of  the  normal  quantity  of  sugar  formed,  but  to  an 
abnormally  increased  formation  of  sugar.  From  this  it  follows  that  the 
pancreas-gland  has  a regulating  action  on  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the 


‘ Kiilz,  Beitrage  zur  Path.  ii.  Therap.  des  Diabetes  inellitus  (Marburg,  1874),  Bd.  1 ; 
AVeintraud  and  Laves,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Haj'craft,  ibid.\  Minkowski, 
Arch.  f.  e.\p.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  31. 

* Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  12. 

3 See  Minkowski,  Uutersuchungen  liber  Diabetes  mellitus  nach  E.xslirpation  des 
Pankreas  (Leipzig,  1893)  ; v.  Noorden,  “ Die  Zuckerkrankheit  ” (Berlin,  1896),  which 
contains  a very  copious  index  of  the  literature.  In  regard  to  diabetes  see  also  Cl.  Ber- 
nard, Lemons  snr  le  diabfite  (Paris),  and  Seegen,  Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Thierkorper 
(Berlin,  1890). 

Hedon,  Arch,  de  Physiol,  (o),  Torae  5. 

® Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7;  Chauveau  and  Kaufmunn,  Mem.  Soc.  biol., 
1893;  Kaufniann,  Arch,  de  Physiol,  (o).  Tome  7,  aud  Coinpt.  rend,  de  Soc.  biol..  Tome 
47.  
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liver,  a retarding  action  which  is  caused  by  an  unknow^n  product  of  tho 
internal  secretion  of  the  pancreas,  and  which  is  absent  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  gland.  Kaufmakn  has  made  many  investigations  in  support  of  this 
view.  Among  other  things,  he  has  also  shown  that  on  the  extirpation  of 
the  pancreas  in  hyperglucamiic  animals  the  quantity  of  blood  is  quickly 
diminished  on  cutting  out  the  liver  or  the  portal  circulation.  jMontuoki *  * 
has  arrived  at  similar  results,  since  the  large  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  blood 
of  dogs  on  ligaturing  the  pancreas-vessels  was  diminished  on  subsequently 
ligaturing  the  liver-vessels.  Kauscii  has  made  similar  observations  on 
birds  with  extirpated  pancreas  and  subsequent  liver  extirpation,  and 
Marcuse^  has  likewise  shown  that  the  simultaneous  extirpation  of  the  liver 
and  pancreas  of  frogs  caused  no  glycosuria  in  any  case  (among  19),  while  the 
extirpation  of  the  pancreas  alone  in  12  animals  operated  upon  (out  of  19) 
caused  a diabetes. 

There  remains  no  doubt  that  a certain  relationship  exists  between  the 
liver  and  the  elimination  of  sugar  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas, 
although  the  observations  do  not  lead  to  any  positive  conclusion.  The 
investigations  of  Minkowski,  Hedon,  Lancreaux,  Tiiiroloix,  and 
others^  make  it  probable  that  special  chemical  products  of  the  internal 
secretion  of  the  pancreas  are  here  active.  According  to  these  investigations 
a subcutaneously  transplanted  piece  of  the  gland  can  completely  perform 
the  functions  of  the  pancreas  as  to  the  sugar  exchange  and  the  sugar  elimi- 
nation, because  on  the  removal  of  the  intra-abdominal  piece  of  gland  the 
animal  in  this  case  does  not  become  diabetic.  But  if  the  subcutaneously 
imbedded  piece  of  pancreas  is  then  subsequently  removed,  an  active  elimina- 
tion of  sugar  appears  immediately. 

We  know  nothing  in  regard  to  this  chemically  active  substance  (or  sub- 
stances). Lepine’s  assumption  that  a glycolytic  enzyme  is  specially  formed 
in  the  pancreas  has  been  shown  not  to  be  sufficiently  founded.* 

The  Bile  and  its  Formation. 

By  the  establishment  of  a biliary  fistula,  an  operation  which  was  first 
performed  by  Schwann  in  1844  and  which  has  been  improved  lately  by 
Dastre,“  it  is  possible  to  study  the  secretion  of  the  bile.  This  secretion  is 
continuous,  but  with  varying  intensity.  It  takes  place  under  a very  low" 


' See  Maly's  Jabresber.,  Bd.  26. 

Kauscb,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarni.,  Bd.  37;  Marcuse,  Du  Bois-Reymoud'.s. 
Arcb,,  1894,  S.  539. 

^ See  Minkowski,  Arcb.  f.  exp.  Patli.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  31. 

* Ibid.;  Hedoii,  Diabete  Pancreatique,  Travaux  de  Pbysiologie  (Laboratoire  de 
Montpellier,  1898),  and  fool-note  5,  page  133. 

‘ Schwann,  Arcb.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844;  Dastre,  Arcb.  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  2. 
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])ressnre;  therefore  an  ap])iireiitly  niiimportant  liindraiice  in  the  outflow  of 
the  bile,  naniel}^  a stoppage  of  inucns  in  the  exit  of  the  secretion  of  large 
quantities  of  viscous  bile,  may  cause  stagnation  and  absorption  of  the  bile 
by  means  of  the  lymphatic  vessels  (absorption  icterus). 

The  ([uantity  of  bile  secreted  in  the  24  hours  in  dogs  can  be  exactly 
determined.  The  quantity  secreted  by  diiferent  animals  varies,  and  the 
limits  are  2.!)-o().4  gm.  bile  per  kilo  of  Aveight  in  the  24  hours.’ 

The  statements  as  to  the  extent  of  bile  secretion  in  man  are  feAv  and  not 
to  be  depended  on.  IIanke  found  (using  a method  Avhich  is  not  free  from 
criticism)  a secretion  of  14  gm.  hile  Avith  0.44  gm.  solids  per  kilo  in  24 
hours.  Noei.-I’atox,  .MAVo-Korisox,  IIamaiarstex,  and  Tfaff  and 
Bal('ii  ’ have  found  a variation  betAveen  514  and  950  c.c.  per  24  hours. 
Such  determinations  are  of  doubtful  value,  because  in  most  cases  it  follows 
from  the  composition  of  the  collected  bile  that  Ave  are  not  dealing  Avith  a 
secretion  of  normal  liA^er-bile. 

The  (j uantity  of  bile  secreted  is,  hoAA^ever,  as  specially  shown  by  Stadel- 
MAXX,”  subject  to  such  great  variation  even  under  physiological  conditions 
that  the  study  of  these  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  is  ver}'- 
difficult  and  uncertain.  The  contradictory  statements  by  different  iiiA'esti- 
gators  may  probably  be  explained  by  this  fact. 

In  starvation  the  secretion  diminishes.  According  to  TjUk.taxoav  and 
Albektoxi,^  under  these  conditions  the  absolute  quantity  of  solids  decreases, 
Avhile  the  relative  quantity  ijicreases.  After  partaking  of  food  the  secretion 
increases  again.  The  statements  are  very  contradictory  in  regard  to  the 
time  necessary  after  partaking  of  food  before  the  secretion  reaches  its  maxi- 
juurn.  After  a careful  examination  and  compilation  of  all  the  existing 
statements  llEiDEXitAix  ” has  come  to  the  conclusion  that  in  dogs  the  curA^e 
of  rapidity  of  secretion  shows  two  maxima,  the  first  at  the  3d  to  5th  hour, 
and  the  second  at  the  13th  to  15th  hour,  after  partaking  of  food. 

According  to  the  older  statements,  the  proteids,  of  all  the  various 
foods,  cause  the  greatest  secretion  of  bile,  while  the  carbohydrates  diminish, 
or  at  least  excite  much  less  than  the  proteids.  It  is  nevertheless  positive 
that  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  takes  place  after  a continuous  over- 

’ In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  bile  secreted  in  animals  see  Heidenhein,  Die  Gallenab- 
sonderung,  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  and  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus 
and  seine  verscbiedenen  Foi  men  (Stuttgart,  1891). 

‘ Ranke,  Die  Blutvertbeilung  und  der  TliiUigkeilswecbsel  der  Orgauc  (Leipzig, 
1871);  Xubl  Paton,  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Coll.  Edinburgh,  Vol.  8 ; Mayo-Robson,  Proc.  Roy. 
S.)c.,  Vol.  47;  Hammarsten,  Nova  act.  Reg.  Soe.  Scient.  Upsala  (8),  Bd.  16;  Pfaff  and 
Balch.  Journ.  of  Exp.  Med.,  1897. 

^ Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.  Stuttgart,  1891. 

* Lukjanow,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16;  Albertoni,  Rcchercbes  sur  la  secre- 
tion biliaire.  Turin,  1893. 

* Hermann’s  Handb. . Bd.  5,  and  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc. 
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tibnndant  meat  diet.  The  authorities  are  by  no  means  agreed  as  to  tlie 
action  of  the  fats.  While  many  older  investigators  have  not  observed  any 
increase,  but  ratlier  the  reverse,  iii  the  secretion  of  bile  after  feeding  with  fats, 
the  researches  of  Bari?era  show  an  increase  in  the  secretion  of  bile  on  the 
introduction  of  fat  per  os.  According  to  IIosenrerg  olive-oil  is  a strong 
cbolagogue — a statement  which,  according  to  other  investigators,  Man])EL- 
STAMM,  Doyon"  and  Dufourt*  is  not  sufiiciently  proved. 

The  question  whether  there  exist  special  medicinal  bodies,  so-called 
cbolagogues,  which  have  a speeific  exciting  action  on  the  secretion  of  bile 
has  been  answered  in  very  diiferent  ways.  Many,  especially  the  older 
investigators,  have  observed  an  increase  in  the  bile  secretion  after  the  use 
of  certain  therapeutic  agents,  such  as  calomel,  rhubarb,  jalap,  turpentine, 
olive-oil,  etc.;  while  others,  especially  the  later  investigators,  have  arrived 
at  quite  opposite  results.  From  all  appearances  this  contradiction  is  due  to 
the  great  irregularity  of  the  normal  secretion,  which  may  be  readily  mis- 
taken in  tests  Avith  therapeutic  agents. 

Schiff’s  view,  that  the  bile  absorbed  from  the  intestinal  canal  increases 
the  secretion  of  bile  and  hence  .acts  as  a cholagogue,  seems  to  be  a positively 
proven  fact  by  the  investigations  of  several  experimenters. “ Sodium 
salicylate  is  also  perhaps  a cholagogue  (Stadelmank,  Doyok  and 
Dufourt). 

The  bile  is  a mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  liver-cells  and  the  so-called 
mucus  which  is  secreted  by  the  glands  of  the  biliary  passages  and  by  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  gall-bladder.  The  secretion  of  the  liver,  which  is 
generally  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder,  is  thin  and 
clear,  while  the  bile  collected  in  the  gall-bladder  is  more  ropy  and  viscous 
on  account  of  the  absorption  of  water  and  the  admixture  of  “ mucus,”  and 
cloudy  because  of  the  admixture  of  cells,  pigments,  and  the  like.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  bile  from  the  gall-bladder  varies  considerably,  being 
in  man  between  1.010  and  1.040.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline  to  litmus.  The 
color  changes  in  different  animals:  golden  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  olive- 
brown,  brownish  green,  grass-green,  or  bluish  green.  Bile  obtained  from 
an  executed  person  immediately  after  death  is  ordinarily  golden  yellow  or 

’ Biirbera,  Bull,  della  scienz.  med.  di  Bologna  (7),  A,  and  Maly's  J du-esber. . Bd.  24  ; 
Rosenberg.  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  46;  Mandelstainni,  Ueber  den  Einduss  einigcr  Aiznei- 
mittel  auf  Sekrelion  und  Zusammensetzung  der  Galle  (Dis.sert.  Dorpat.  1890);  Doyon 
and  Dufourt,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9.  In  regard  to  (lie  action  of  various  foods 
on  the  secretion  of  bile  see  also  Heidenhein,  1.  c.  ; Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus  ; and  Bar- 
bera,  1.  c. 

SchilT,  Pdiiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  3.  See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  and  the  dissertations 
of  his  pupils,  especially  Winteler,  “ Experimentelle  BeilriLge  zur  Frage  des  Kreislaufes 
der  Galle  ” (Inaug.-Diss.  Dorpat,  1892),  and  Gilrtner,  “Experimentelle  Bcitrilge  zur 
Physiol,  und  Path,  der  Gallensekretion ’’  (Inaug.-Diss.  Jurjew,  1893);  also  Stadelmann, 
“Ueber  den  Kreislauf  der  Galle,”  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  34. 
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yellow  with  a shade  of  hrowu.  Still  cases  occur  in  which  fresh  human  bile, 
from  the  gall-bladder,  has  a green  color.  The  ordinary  post-mortem  bile 
has  a variable  color.  The  bile  of  certain*  animals  has  a peculiar  odor;  as 
example,  ox-bile  has  an  odor  of  musk,  especially  on  warming.  The  taste 
of  bile  is  also  different  in  different  animals.  Human  as  well  as  ox  bile  has 
a bitter  taste  with  a sweetish  after-taste.  The  bile  of  the  pig  and  rabbit 
has  an  intense  persistent  bitter  taste.  On  heating  bile  to  boiling  it  does 
not  coagulate.  It  contains  (in  the  ox)  only  traces  of  true  mucin,  and  its 
ropy  properties  depend,  it  seems,  chiefly  on  the  jn-esence  of  a nucleoalbumin 
similar  to  muein  (Paukull).  IIammarsten'  has,  on  the  contrary,  found 
true  mucin  in  human  bile.  The  S2)ecific  constituents  of  the  bile  are  lile- 
acids  combined  with  alkalies,  hile-inginents^  and,  besides  small  quantities  of 
lecithin.,  cholesterin.,  soa2)S,  neutral  fats.,  lirea,  and  mineral  .suhstancesy 
chiefly  chlorides,  besides  phosphates  of  calcium,  magnesium,  and  iron. 
Traces  of  copper  also  occur. 

Bile  Salts.  The  thus-far  best  studied  bile-acids  may  be  divided  into  two 
groups,  the  glycocholic  and  tmirocholic  acid  groups.  As  found  by  Ham- 
MARSTEX,''*  a third  group  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  shark  and  probably  also 
in  other  animals.  They  are  rich  in  sulphur,  and  like  the  ethereal  sulphuric 
acids  they  split  off  sulphuric  acid  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  All 
glycocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen,  but  are  free  from  sulphur  and  can  be 
sq>lit  with  the  addition  of  water  into  glycocoll  (amido-acetic  acid)  and  a 
nitrogen-free  acid,  cholalic  acid.  All  taurocholic  acids  contain  nitrogen 
and  sul^ffiur  and  are  split,  with  the  addition  of  water,  into  taurin  (amido- 
ethylsulphonic  acid)  and  cholalic  acid.  The  reason  of  the  existence  of 
different  glycocholic  and  taurocholic  acids  depends  on  the  fact  that  there 
are  several  cholalic  acids. 

The  conjugated  bile  acid  found  in  the  shark,  and  called  Scymnol  sulphuric  acid  by 
Hammarsten,  yields  as  cleavage  products  sulphuric  acid  and  a non-nitrogenous  sub- 
stance, sc^7/w/,or(C27ll46  0 5),  which  gives  the  characteristic  color  reactions  of  cholalic  acid. 

The  different  bile-acids  occur  in  the  bile  as  alkali  salts,  generally  in 
combination  with  sodium,  but  in  sea-fishes  as  potassium  salts.  In  the  bile 
of  certain  animals  we  find  almost  solely  glycocholic  acid,  in  others  only 
taurocholic  acid,  and  in  other  animals  a mixture  of  both  (see  below). 

All  alkali  salts  of  the  biliary  acids  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  but 
insoluble  in  ether.  Their  solution  in  alcohol  is  therefore  precipitated  by 
ether,  and  this  precipitate,  with  the  proper  care  in  manipulation,  gives,  for 
nearly  all  kinds  of  bile  thus  far  investigated,  rosettes  or  balls  of  fine  needles  ■ 
or  4-G-sided  prisms  (Plattner’s  crystallized  bile).  Fresh  human  bile  also 


* Paijkull,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12;  Hammarsten,  1.  c..  Nova  Act.  (3), 
Bd.  ir>. 

’ Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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crystallizes  readily.  The  bile-acids  and  their  salts  are  optically  active  and 
dextro-rotatory.  The  former  are  dissolved  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid 
at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a reddish-yellow  liquid  which  has  a 
beautiful  green  fluorescence.  On  carefully  warming  with  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  a little  cane-sugar,  the  bile-acids  give  a beautiful  cherry- 
red  or  reddish-violet  liquid.  Pettenkofer’s  reaction  for  bile-acids  is  based 
on  this  behavior. 

Pettenkofer’s  test  for  hile-acids  is  performed  as  follows:  A small 
quantity  of  bile  in  substance  is  dissolved  in  a small  porcelain  dish  in  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  and  warmed,  or  some  of  the  liquid  containing  the 
bile-acids  is  mixed  Avith  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  taking  special  care  in 
both  cases  that  the  temperature  does  not  rise  higher  than  60-70°  C.  Then 
a 10^  solution  of  cane-sugar  is  added,  drop  by  drop,  continually  stirring 
with  a glass  rod.  The  presence  of  bile  is  indicated  by  tbe  production  of  a 
beautiful  red  liquid,  whose  color  does  not  disappear  at  the  ordinary  tem- 
perature, but  becomes  more  bluish  violet  in  the  course  of  a day.  This  red 
liquid  shows  a spectrum  with  two  absorption-bands,  the  one  at  F and  the 
other  between  D and  A,  near  E. 

This  extremely  delicate  test  fails,  however,  when  the  solution  is  heated 
too  high  or  if  an  improper  quantity — generally  too  much — of  the  sugar  is 
added.  In  the  last-mentioned  case  the  sugar  easily  carbonizes  and  the 
test  -becomes  brown  or  dark  brown.  The  reaction  fails  if  the  sulphuric 
acid  contains  sulphurous  acid  or  the  lower  oxides  of  nitrogen.  Many  other 
substances,  such  as  proteids,  oleic  acid,  amyl  alcohol,  morphin,  and  others, 
give  a similar  reaction,  and  therefore  in  doubtful  cases  the  spectroscopic 
examination  of  the  red  solution  must  not  be  forgotten. 

Pettexkofer’s  test  for  the  bile-acids  depends  essentially  on  the  fact 
that  furfurol  is  formed  from  the  sugar  by  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  this  body 
can  therefore  be  substituted  for  the  sugar  in  this  test  (Myliijs).  Accord- 
ing to  Mylius  and  v.  XIdrakszky''  alp.  m.  solution  of  furfurol  should 
be  used.  Dissolve  the  bile,  which  must  first  be  purified  by  animal  charcoal, 
in  alcohol.  To  each  c.c.  of  alcoholic  solution  of  bile  in  a test-tube  add 
1 drop  of  the  furfurol  solution  and  1 c.c,  cone,  sulphuric  acid,  and  cool 
when  necessary  so  that  the  test  does  not  become  too  warm.  This  reaction, 
when  performed  as  described,  will  detect  milligram  cholalic  acid 

(v.  Udrakszky).  Other  modifications  of  Pettenkofer’s  test  have  been^ 
proposed. 

Glycocholic  Acid.  The  constitution  of  that  glycocholic  acid,  occurring- 
in  human  and  ox  bile,  wbich  has  been  most  studied  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C„Ii^,NO,.  Glycocholic  acid  is  absent  or  nearly  so  in  tbe  bile  of 
carnivora.  On  boiling  with  acids  or  alkalies  this  acid,  Avhich  is  analogous 
to  hippuric  acid,  is  converted  into  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoll. 


• Mylius,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11;  v.  Udrauszky,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 
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(jrlycocholic  acid  crystallizes  in  fine,  colorless  needles  or  prisms.  It  is 
soluble  with  difficulty  in  water  (in  about  300  parts  cold  and  120  parts  boil- 
ing water),  and  is  easily  precipitated  from  its  alkali-salt  solution  by  the 
addition  of  dilute  mineral  acids.  It  is  readily  soluble  in  strong  alcohol,  but 
with  great  difficulty  in  ether.  The  solutions  have  a bitter  but  at  the  same 
time  sweetish  taste.  The  salts  of  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  water.  The  salts  of  the  heavy  metals  are  mostly  insoluble  or 
soluble  with  difliculty  in  water.  The  solution  of  the  alkali  salts  in  water  is 
precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  copper-oxide  and  ferric  salts,  and  silver  nitrate 

The  preparation  of  pure  glycocholic  acid  may  be  performed  in  several 
ways.  AVe  may  precipitate  the  bile,  which  has  been  freed  from  mucus  by 
means  of  alcohol  and  the  alcohol  removed  by  evaporation,  by  a solution  of 
lead  acetate.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  by  a soda  solution  and 
heat,  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residue  extracted  with  alcohol,  which 
dissolves  the  alkali  glycocholate.  The  alcohol  is  distilled  from  the  filtered 
solution  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  water;  this  solution  is  now  decolorized 
by  animal  charcoal,  and  the  glycocholic  acid  precipitated  from  the  solution 
by  the  addition  of  a dilute  mineral  acid.  The  acid  may  be  obtained  in 
crystals  either  from  boiling  water,  on  cooling,  or  from  strong  alcohol  by  the 
addition  of  ether.  The  reader  is  referred  to  more  exhaustive  works  for 
other  methods  of  preparation. 

Hyo-glycocholic  Acid,  C37H43N06,  is  the  crystalline  glycocholic  acid  obtained  from  the 
bile  of  the  pig.  It  is  very  insolul)le  in  water.  The  alkali  sails,  wliose  solutions  have  an 
intensely  bitter  taste,  without  any  sweetish  after-taste,  are  precipitated  by  CaCh,  BaClj. 
and  IMgCb.  and  may  be  salted  out  like  a soap  by  ISa..>S04  when  added  in  .sullicicnt 
quantity.  Besides  this  acid  there  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  pig  still  another  glycocholic 
acid  (JoLiN  ■)• 

The  glycocholate  in  the  bile  of  the  rodent  is  also  precipitated  by  the  above-mentioned 
salts,  but  cannot,  like  the  corresponding  salt  in  human  or  ox  bile,  be  precipitateii  on 
saturating  with  a neutral  salt  (NagS04).  Guano  bile-acid  possibly  belongs  to  the  gl}'CO- 
cholic-acid  group,  and  is  found  in  Peruvian  guano,  but  has  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 

Taurocholic  Acid.  This  acid,  which  is  found  in  the  bile  of  man,  car- 
nivora, oxen  and  a few  other  herbivora,  sucli  as  sheep  and  goats,  has  the 
constitution  C„II^,NSO,.  On  boiling  with  acids  and  alkalies  it  splits  into 
cholalic  acid  and  taurin. 

Taurocholic  acid  may  be  obtained,  though  only  with  difficulty,  in  fine 
needles  which  deliquesce  in  the  air  (Parke  “).  It  is  very  soluble  in  water, 
and  can  hold  the  difficultly  soluble  glycocholic  acid  in  solution.  This  is 
the  reason  why  a mixture  of  glycocholate  with  a sufficient  quantity  of 
taurocholate,  which  often  occurs  in  ox-bile,  is  not  precipitated  by  a dilute 
acid.  Taurocholic  acid  is  readily  soluble  in  'alcohol,  but  insoluble  in  ether. 
Its  solutions  have  a bitter-sweet  taste.  Its  salts  are,  as  a rule,  readily  solu- 
ble in  water,  and  the  solutions  of  the  alkali  salts  are  not  precipitated  by 
copper  sulphate,  silver  nitrate,  or  sugar  of  lead.  Basic  lead  acetate  gives, 
on  the  contrary,  a precipitate  which  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol. 


’ Zoitsclir  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  12  and  13. 

’ Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Uutersuch.,  S.  160. 
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Taurocholic  acid  is  best  jirepared  from  decolorized,  crystallized  dog-bile, 
which  contains  only  tanrocholate.  The  solution  of  this  bile  is  precipitated 
by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  the  washed  precipitate  dissolved  in 
I boiling  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  now  treated  with  II^S,  and  this  filtrate  is 

^ evaporated  at  a gentle  heat  to  a small  volume,  and  treated  with  an  excess 

of  water-free  ether.  The  acid  sometimes  partially  crystallizes. 

I Cheno-taurocholic  Acid.  This  is  the  most  essential  acid  of  goose-hile  and  has  the 

I formula  Ca8H49NSO«.  This  acid,  though  little  studied,  is  amorphous  and  soluble  in 
t water  and  alcohol. 

As  repeatedly  mentioned  above,  the  two  bile-acids  split  on  boiling  with 
acids  or  alkalies  into  non-nitrogenous  cholalic  acid  and  glycocoll  or  taurin. 
Therefore  "we  will  now  describe  the  products  of  this  cleavage. 

Cholalic  Acid  or  Cholic  Acid.  The  ordinary  cholalic  acid  obtained  as  a 
decomposition  product  of  human  and  ox  bile,  which  occurs  regularly  in  the 
contents  of  the  intestine  and  in  the  urine  in  icterus,  has,  according  to 
Strecker  and  nearly  all  recent  investigators,  the  constitution 
According  to  Mylius,'  cholalic  acid  is  a monobasic  alcohol-acid  with  a 
secondary  and  two  primary  alcohol  groups.  Its  formula  may  therefore  be 
i ClIOII 

written  •<  (CH,OH)^.  On  oxidation  it  first  yields  dehydrocholalic  acid 

{ COOH 

(Hammaesten),  and  then  bilianic  acid  (Cleve).  The  formula  of  these 
acids  (when  we  take  for  the  cholalic  acid)  are  and 

On  stronger  oxidation  it  yields  cholesterinic  acid,  which  has  not  been  care- 
fully studied,  and  finally  phtalic  acid,  as  maintained  by  Senkoavski,  but  not 
substantiated  by  Bulheim.’'  On  oxidizing  cholalic  acid  with  potassium 
permanganate  Lassar-Cohn  ^ obtained  first  dehydrocholalic  acid,  isobilianic 
and  bilianic  acids,  and  then  on  further  oxidation  of  the  latter  with  perman- 
ganate he  obtained  a new  acid,  cilianic  acid,  with  the  formula  C^gH^gOg  or 
CggHggOjg.  On  reduction  (in  putrefaction)  cholalic  acid  may  yield  desoxy- 
chx)lalic  acid  (Mylius).  On  reduction  with  hydriodic  acid  and  red 
phosphorus  Pregl  obtained  a product  which  he  considers  as  a mono-carbonic 

( dig 

acid  with  the  formula  Cg„IIg,-<^  (CH^),.  Senkowski  has  obtained  an  acid 

( coon 

with  the  formula  C^JI^gO, , cholylic  acid,  on  the  reduction  of  the  anhydride.* 


' Tbe  important  researches  of  Strecker  on  the  bile-acids  may  be  found  in  Aunal.  d. 
(’hem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  6o,  67,  and  70  ; Mylius,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch. 
Bd.  19. 

^ Hammarsten,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  14;  Cleve,  Bull.  Soc.  chim.. 
Tome  35;  Seukowski,  ]\Ionatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  17;  Bulheim,  Zeitsclir.  f.  phyisiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  25,  in  which  the  lileratuie  on  cholesterinic  acid  may  be  found. 

^ Ber,  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  32. 

Mylius.  1.  c. ; Pregl,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  71;  Senkowski,  Monatshefte  f,  Chem 
Bd.  19. 
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Cholalic  acid  crystallizes  partly  in  rhombic  plates  or  prisms  with  one 
molecule  of  water  and  partly  in  larger  rhombic  tetrahedra  or  octahedra  \ 
with  1 mol.  of  alcohol  of  crystallization  (Mylius).  These  crystals  become  * 
quickly  opaque  and  porcelain-white  in  the  air.  They  are  quite  insoluble  in 
water  (in  4000  parts  cold  and  750  parts  boiling),  rather  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  soluble  with  difficulty  in  ether.  The  amorphous  cholalic  acid  is  less 
insoluble.  The  solutions  have  a bitter-sweetish  taste.  The  crystals  lose 
their  alcohol  of  crystallization  only  after  a lengthy  heating  to  100-120°  C. 

The  acid  free  from  water  and  alcohol  melts  at  -f-  105°  C.  It  forms  a char- 
acteristic combination  with  iodine  (Mylius).  , 

Tile  alkali  salts  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  but  when  treated  with  a 
concentrated  caustic  or  carbonated  alkali  solution  may  be  separated  as  an 
oily  mass  which  becomes  crystalline  on  cooling.  The  alkali  salts  are  not 
readily  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  on  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  they  may 
crystallize.  The  specific  rotatory  jiower  of  the  sodium  salt  is  (n)l)  = -f- 
31°. 4, ‘ The  watery  solution  of  the  alkali  salts,  when  not  too  dilute,  is 
precipitated  immediately  or  after  some  time  by  sugar  of  lead  or  by  barium 
chloride.  The  barium  salt  crystallizes  in  fine,  silky  needles,  and  it  is  rather  \ 
insoluble  in  cold,  but  somewhat  easily  soluble  in  warm  water.  The  barium 
salt,  as  Avell  as  the  lead  salt  which  is  insoluble  in  water,  is  soluble  in  warm  ,jj 
alcohol.  J 

Cholalic  acid  is  best  prepared  from  ox-bile  by  the  following  method  as 
suggested  by  Mylius:^  Boil  the  bile  for  24  hours  with  5 parts  its  weight 
of  a 30^  caustic-soda  solution,  replacing  the  water  lost  by  evaporation. 

Now  saturate  the  liquid  with  CO^  and  evaporate  nearly  to  dryness.  The 
residue  is  extracted  with  96^  alcohol,  and  this  alcoholic  extract  diluted  Avith 
water  until  it  contains  at  the  most  20^  alcohol,  and  completely  precipitated  ( 
with  a BaCl,  solution.  The  precipitate,  which  contains  besides  fatty  acids  \ 
also  the  choleic  acid,  is  filtered  and  the  cholalic  acid  precipitated  from  the  I 
filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid.  After  the  cholalic  acid  has  gradually  crystal-  R 
lized  out  it  is  repeatedly  recrystallized  from  alcohol  or  methyl  alcohol.  M 

Choleic  Acid  is  another  cholalic  acid  with  the  formula  I 

(Lassak-Coiust  ’)  named  by  Latsciiinoff.  This  acid,  which  occurs  in  I 

varying  but  always  small  quantities  in  ox-bile,  is  probably  identical  Avith  B 
desoxycholalic  acid.  ' Choleic  acid  first  yields  dehydrocholeic  acid.,  , ■ 

and  then  cholanic  acid,  C,  , on  oxidation.  ■ 

Choleic  acid  may  be  obtained  from  the  above-mentioned  barium  precipi-  B 
tate  by  first  converting  the  barium  salts  into  sodium  salts  by  sodium  B 
carbonate  and  then  fractionally  precipitating  the  fatty  acids  by  barium  m 

‘ See  Vahleu,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21.  S' 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12.  See  also  Vahlen  and  Pregl,  1.  c. 

^ Latschinoir,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  18  and  20  ; Lassar-Cohn,  ibid.,  » 

Bd.  26,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17.  See  also  Vahleu,  Zeitschr.  f.  phj’-siol.  r 

Chem.,  Bd.  23.  B 
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acetate  and  separating  tlie  choleic  acid  from  the  filtrate  by  hydrochloric  acid 
and  recrystallizing  several  times  from  glacial  acetic  acid. 

Fellic  Acid,  , is  a cholalic  acid,  so  called  by  Sciiotten,  and 

which  he  obtained  from  human  bile,  along  with  the  ordinary  acid.  This 
acid  is  crystalline,  is  insoluble  in  water,  and  yields  barium  and  magnesium 
salts  which  are  very  insoluble.  It  does  not  give  Pettenkofeu’s  reaction 
easily  and  gives  a more  reddish-blue  color. 

The  conjugate  acids  of  human  bile  have  not  been  investigated.  To  all 
appearance  human  bile  contains  under  dillerent  circumstances  various 
conjugate  bile-acids.  In  some  cases  the  bile-salts  of  human  bile  are  precipi- 
tated by  BaCl^ , and  in  others  not.  According  to  the  latest  statements  of 
Lassak-Cohn  ' three  cholalic  acids  may  be  prepared  from  human  bile, 
namely,  ordinary  cholalic  acid,  choleic  acid,  and  fellic  acid. 

Lithofellic  Acid,  C20H36O4,  is  the  cholalic  acid  occurring  in  the  oriental  bezoar  stones, 
which  is  insoluble  in  water,  comparatively  easily  soluble  in  alcohol,  but  only  slightly 
soluble  in  ether.^ 

The  hyo-glycocholic  and  cheno-taurocholic  acids,  as  well  as  the  glyco- 
cholic  acid,  of  the  bile  of  rodents  yield  corresponding  cholalic  acids. 

On  boiling  with  acids,  on  jmtrefaction  in  the  intestine,  or  on  heating, 
cholalic  acids  lose  water  and  are  converted  into  an  anhydride,  the  so-called 
dijslysin.  The  dyslysin,  , corresponding  to  ordinary  cholalic  acid, 

and  which  occurs  in  faeces,  is  amorphous,  insoluble  in  water  and  alkalies. 
Choloidic  acid,  Cj^IIjjO^ , is  called  the  first  anhydride  or  an  intermediate 
product  in  the  formation  of  dyslysin.  On  boiling  dyslysin  with  caustic 
alkali  it  is  reconverted  into  the  corresponding  cholalic  acid. 

Glycocoll,  CjHjNO, , or  amido-acetic  acid,  NdI,.CII^.COOH,  also  called 
glycin,  or  sugar  of  gelatin,  has  been  found  in  the  muscles  of  pecten 
irradians,  but  it  is  of  special  interest  as  a decomposition  product  of  certain 
protein  substances — gelatin,  elastin,  fibroin,  and  spongin — as  also  of  hip- 
puric  acid  or  glycocholic  acid  on  splitting  them  by  boiling  with  acids. 

Glycocoll  forms  colorless,  often  large,  hard  rhombic  crystals  or  four- 
sided prisms.  The  crystals  taste  sweet  and  dissolve  easily  in  cold  (4.3  parts) 
water.  They  are  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  in  warm  spirits  of  wine 
they  dissolve,  but  with  difficulty.  Glycocoll  combines  with  acids  and  bases. 
Under  the  last-mentioned  combinations  we  must  mention  those  with  copper 
and  silver.  Glycocoll  dissolves  copper  hydroxidej  in  alkaline  liquids,  but 
does  not  reduce  it  at  the  boiling  temperature.  A boiling-hot  solution  of 
glycocoll  dissolves  freshly  precipitated  copper  hydroxide,  forming  a blue 
liquid  from  which  dark-blue  needles  crystallize  on  cooling,  if  the  liquid  is 


* Schotten,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  11  ; Lassar-Cobn,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  27. 

’ See  Jlinger  and  Klages,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbeni.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28  (older  literature). 
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sufficieutly  coiicetitrated.  The  combination  of  glycocoll  with  1101  is  soluble- 
in  water  and  alcohol. 

Glycocoll  is  best  prepared  from  hippnric  acid  by  boiling  it  10-12  hours 
Avith  i parts  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  1 : 0.  After  cooling  separate  the 
benzoic  acid,  concentrate  the  liltrate,  remoA^e  the  remainder  of  the  benzoic 
acid  by  shaking  Avith  ether,  remove  the  sulphuric  acid  by  BaC03,and 
evaporate  the  filtrate  to  crystallization.  In  the  preparation  and  quantitative 
estimation  of  glycocoll  from  gelatin  Ave  can  ])roceed  according  to  Cji. 
I’TsGiiEii  and  Goxxermann'  by  converting  it  into  hippuric  acid  by  means 
of  benzoyl  chloride  and  caustic  soda,  aud  this  latter  taken  up  by  acetic  ether 
after  acidification  Avith  sulphuric  acid. 

Taurin,  CJI^NSOj,  or  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid,  80,011. 

This  body  is  Avell  knoAvu  as  a cleavage  product  of  taurocholic  acid,  and  may 
occur  in  small  (quantities  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  It  has  also  been 
found  in  the  lungs  and  kidneys  of  oxen  and  in  the  blood  and  :nuscles  of 
cold-blooded  animals. 

Taurin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  often  in  large,  shining,  4-G-sided  prisms. 
It  dissolves  in  15-lG  parts  of  Avater  at  ordinary  temperatures,  but  rather 
more  easily  in  Avarni  Avater.  It  is  insoluble  in  absolute  alcohol  and  ether; 
in  cold  spirits  of  Avine  it  dissolves  slightly,  but  more  Avhen  Avarm.  Taurin 
yields  acetic  and  sulphurous  acids,  but  no  alkali  sulphides,  on  boiling  Avith 
strong  caustic  alkali.  The  amount  of  sulphur  can  be  determined  as 
sulphuric  acid  after  fusing  Avith  saltpetre  and  soda.  Taurin  combines  Avith 
metallic  oxides.  The  combination  Avith  mercuric  oxide  is  Avhite,  insoluble, 
and  is  formed  Avhen  a solution  of  taurin  is  boiled  Avith  freshly  precipitated 
mercuric  oxide  (J.  Lang^).  This  combination  maybe  used  in  detecting 
the  presence  of  taurin.  Taurin  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts. 

The  preparation  of  taurin  from  bile  is  very  simple.  The  bile  is  boiled  a 
few  hours  Avith  hydrochloric  acid.  The  filtrate  from  the  dyslysin  and 
choloidic  acid  is  concentrated  Avell  on  the  Avater-bath,  and  filtered  so  as  to 
remove  the  common  salt  and  other  substances  Avhich  haA-e  separated.  Then 
evaporate  to  dryness,  and  treat  the  residue  Avith  strong  alcohol,  AAdiich 
dissolves  the  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoll,  Avhile  the  taurin  remains.  (The 
alcoholic  solution  of  hydrochlorate  of  glycocoll  may  be  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  glycocoll  by  evaporating  the  alcohol  and  dissolving  the  residue  in 
Avater,  decomposing  the  solution  Avith  lead  hydroxide,  filtering,  and  freeing 
the  solution  from  lead  by  II, 8,  and  strongly  concentrating  this  filtrate. 
The  crystals  Avhich  separate  are  dissolved  and  decolorized  by  animal  char- 
coal, and  the  solution  is  evaporated  to  crystallization.)  The  above-obtained 
residue  containing  the  taurin  is  dissolved  in  as  little  Avater  as  possible, 
filtered  Avarni,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  alcohol.  The  crystalline 
precipitate  which  immediately  forms  is  filtered  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the 


* Cli.  Fischer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Gounermauu,  Plluger’s  Arch., 
Bd.  59. 

^ See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  G. 
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taurin  now  separates,  on  cooliug,  in  very  long  needles  or  prisms.  These 
crystals  may  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  a little  warm  water. 

Thongh  the  tanrin  shows  no  positive  reactions,  it  is  chiefly  identified  by 
its  crystalline  form,  by  its  solubility  in  water  and  insolubility  in  alcohol,  by 
its  combination  with  mercuric  oxide,  by  its  non-precipitability  by  metallic 
salts,  and  above  all  by  its  containing  sulphur. 

The  Detectio^^  oe  Kile-acids  in  Animal  Fluids.  To  obtain  the 
bile-acids  pure  so  that  Pettenkoeer’s  test  can  be  applied  to  them,  the 
proteid  and  fat  must  first  be  removed.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  making 
the  liquid  first  neutral  and  then  adding  a great  excess  of  alcohol,  so  that  the 
mixture  contains  at  least  85  vols.  per  cent  of  water-free  alcohol.  Now  filter, 
extract  the  precipitated  proteid  with  fresh  alcohol,  unite  all  filtrates,  distil 
the  alcohol,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  completely  exhausted 
with  strong  alcohol,  filtered,  and  the  alcohol  entirely  evaporated  from  the 
filtrate.  The  new  residue  is  dissolved  in  water,  and  filtered  if  necessary, 
and  the  solution  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  while  warm,  and 
a few  drops  of  soda  solution  added.  Then  evaporate  to  dryness,  extract  the 
residue  with  absolute  alcohol,  filter,  and  add  an  excess  of  ether.  The  pre- 
cipitate now  formed  may  be  used  for  Pettenkoeer’s  test.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  wait  for  a crystallization;  but  one  must  not  consider  the 
crystals  which  form  in  the  liquid  as  being  positively  crystallized  bile.  It  is 
also  possible  for  needles  of  alkali  acetate  to  be  formed.  For  the  detection 
of  bile-acids  in  urine  see  Chapter  XY. 

Bile-pigments.  The  bile-coloring  matters  known  thus  far  are  relatively 
numerous,  and  in  all  probability  there  are  still  more.  Most  of  the  known 
bile-pigments  are  not  found  in  the  normal  bile,  but  occur  either  in  post- 
mortem bile  or,  principally,  in  the  bile  concrements.  The  pigments  which 
occur  under  physiological  conditions  are  the  reddish -yellow  hilirubin,  the 
green  hiliverdm,  and  sometimes  there  is  also  observed  in  fresh  human  bile 
a pigment  closely  allied  to  liydrobilirubin.  The  pigments  found  ih  gall- 
stones are  (besides  the  bilirubin  and  biliverdm)  biliftiscin,  biliprasin., 
bilihumin,  bilicyanioi  (and  choleteMn?).  Besides  these,  others  have  been 
observed  in  human  and  animal  bile.  The  two  above-mentioned  physio- 
logical pigments,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  are  those  which  serve  to  give  the 
golden-yellow  or  orange-yellow  or  sometimes  greenish  color  to  the  bile,  or 
when,  as  is  most  frequently  the  case  in  ox-bile,  the  two  pigments  are 
present  in  the  bile  at  the  same  time,  producing  the  different  shades  between 
reddish  brown  and  green. 

Bilirubin.  This  pigment,  according  to  the  common  acceptation,  has  the 
formula  (Maly)  and  is  designated  by  the  names  citolepyrriiin, 

biliphyEin,  bilifulvin,  and  iiiEMATOiDiN.  It  occurs  chiefly  in  the  gall- 
stones as  bilirubin-calcium.  It  occurs  in  the  liver-bile  of  all  vertebrates,  and 
in  the  bladder-bile  especially  in  man  and  carnivora;  sometimes,  however, 
the  latter  when  fasting  or  in  a starving  condition  may  have  a green  bile. 
It  occurs  also  in  the  contents  of  the  small  intestine,  in  blood-serum  of  the 
horse,  in  old  blood  extravasations  (as  liaematoidin),  and  in  the  urine  and 
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the  yellow-colored  tissue  in  icterus.  Bilirubin  is  derived  in  all  probability 
from  h^niatin,  which  it  closely  resembles.  It  is  converted  into  liydro- 
btlh'ubin,  (Maly)  by  hydrogen  in  a nascent  state,  which  shows 

great  similarity  to  the  urinary  pigment,  urobilin,  as  well  as  to  stercobilin 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  (Masius  and  A'anlair  ').  On  oxida- 
tion bilirubin  yields  biliverdin  and  other  coloring  matters  (see  below). 

Bilirubin  is  i)artly  amorj^ious  and  partly  crystalline.  The  amorjihous 
bilirubin  is  a reddish-yellow  powder  of  nearly  the  same  color  as  amor2)hous 
antimony  sulphide;  the  crystalline  bilirubin  has  nearly  the  same  color  as 
crystallized  chromic  acid.  The  crystals,  which  can  easily  be  obtained  by 
allowing  a solution  of  bilirubin  in  chloroform  to  spontaneously  eva2wrate, 
are  reddish-yellow,  rhombic  2^1ates,  whose  obtuse  angles  are  often  rounded. 

Bilirubin  is  insoluble  in  water  and  occurs  in  animal  fluids  as  soluble 
bilirubin-calcium.  It  is  slightly  soluble  in  ether,  somewhat  more  soluble  in 
alcohol,  easily  soluble  in  chloroform,  especially  in  the  warmth,  and  less 
soluble  in  benzol,  carbon  disul2fliide,  amyl  alcohol,  fatty  oils,  and  glycerin. 
Kustek’’  finds  that  dimethylanilin  is  a good  solvent  for  bilirubin,  which 
dissolves  0.89  parts  in  100  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  but  2.6  grms.  at  boil- 
ing temperature.  Its  solutions  show  no  absor2)tion-bands,  but  only  a 
continuous  absorption  from  the  red  to  the  violet  end  of  the  S2:>ectrum,  and 
they  have,  even  on  diluting  greatly  (1  : 500000),  in  a layer  1.5  c.cm.  thick 
a decided  yellow  color.  If  a dilute  solution  of  bilirubin  in  water  is  treated 
with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  then  with  a zinc-chloride  solution,  the 
liquid  is  first  colored  dee2)  orange  and  then  gradually  olive-brown  and  then 
green.  This  solution  first  gives  a darkening  of  the  violet  and  blue  part  of 
the  spectrum  and  then  the  bands  of  alkaline  cholecyanin  (see  below),  or  at 
least  the  bands  of  the  pigment  in  the  red  between  C and  D close  to  C. 
This  is  a good  reaction  for  bilirubin.  The  combinations  of  bilirubin  with 
alkalies  are  insoluble  in  chloroform,  and  bilirubin  may  be  separated  from  its 
solution  in  chloroform  by  shaking  with  dilute  caustic  alkali  (differing  from 
lutein).  Solutions  of  bilirubin-alkali  in  water  are  preci2")itated  by  the  solu- 
ble salts  of  the  alkaline  earths  and  also  by  metallic  salts. 

If  an  alkaline  solution  of  bilirubin  be  allowed  to  stand  in  contact  with 
the  air,  it  gradually  absorbs  oxygen  and  green  biliverdin  is  formed.  Bili- 
verdin is  also  formed  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation  under  other  conditions. 
A green  coloring  matter  similar  in  appearance  is  formed  by  the  action  of 
other  reagents  such  as  Cl,  Br,  and  I.  In  these  cases  it  does  not  seem  to  be 
biliverdin,  but  a substitution  2^roduct  of  bilirubin  (Thudichum,  Maly’), 
which  is  obtained. 

* Maly’s  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  57,  and  Annal.  d.  Chem.,  Bd.  163  ; Masius  and 
Vanlair,  Ceulralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1871,  S.  369. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

® Thudichum,  Journ.  of  Chem.  Soc.  (2),  Vol.  13,  and  Journ.  f.  prakt,  Chem.  (N.  F.), 
Bd.  53  ; Maly,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  72. 
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Gmelin’s  Reaction  for  Bile-pigme7its.  If  we  carefully  ponr  under  a 
solution  of  bilirubin-alkali  in  water  nitric  acid  containing  some  nitrous  acid, 
we  obtain  a series  of  colored  layers  at  the  juncture  of  the  two  liquids,  in  the 
following  order  from  above  downwards:  green,  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish 
yellow.  This  color  reaction,  Gmelin’s  test,  is  very  delicate  and  serves  to 
detect  the  presence  of  one  part  bilirubin  in  80,000  parts  liquid.  The  green 
ring  must  never  be  absent;  and  also  the  reddish  violet  must  be  present  at 
the  same  time,  otherwise  the  reaction  may  be  confused  with  that  for  lutein, 
which  gives  a blue  or  greenish  ring.  The  nitric  acid  mnst  not  contain  too 
much  nitrous  acid,  for  then  the  reaction  takes  place  too  quickly  and  it  does 
not  become  typical.  Alcohol  must  not  be  present  in  the  liquid,  because,  as 
is  well  known,  it  gives  a play  of  colors,  in  green  or  blue,  with  the  acid. 

Hammarsten’s  Reaction.  An  acid  is  first  prepared  consisting  of  1 vol. 
nitric  acid  and  19  vols.  hydrochloric  acid  (each  acid  being  about  25^).  One 
volume  of  this  acid  mixture,  which  can  be  kept  for  at  least  a year,  is,  when 
it  has  become  yellow  by  standing,  mixed  with  4 vols.  alcohol.  If  a drop  of 
bilirubin  solution  is  added  to  a few  cubic  centimeters  of  this  colorless  mix- 
ture a permanent  beautiful  green  color  is  obtained  immediately.  On  the 
further  addition  of  the  acid  mixture  to  the  green  liquid  all  the  colors  of 
Omelix’s  scale,  as  far  as  choletelin,  can  be  produced  consecutively. 

IIuppert’s  Reaction.  If  a solution  of  bilirubin-alkali  is  treated  with  ' 
milk  of  lime  or  with  calcium  chloride  and  ammonia,  a precipitate  is  pro- 
duced consisting  of  bilirubin-calcium.  If  this  moist  precipitate,  which  has 
been  washed  with  water,  is  placed  in  a test-tube  and  the  tube  half  filled 
with  alcohol  which  has  been  acidified  with  hydrochloric  acid,  and  heated  to 
boiling  for  some  time,  the  liquid  becomes  emerald-green  or  bluish  green  in 
color. 

In  regard  to  the  modifications  of  Gmelix’s  test  and  certain  other 
reactions  for  bile-pigments,  see  Chapter  XV  (Urine). 

That  the  characteristic  play  of  colors  in  Gmelin’s  test  is  the  result  of 
an  oxidation  is  generally  admitted.  The  first  oxidation  step  is  the  green 
biliverdin.  Then  follows  a blue  coloring  matter  which  Heixsius  and 
Campbell  call  bilicyanin  and  Stokvis  calls  cliolecyanin.,  and  which  shows  a 
characteristic  absorption-spectrum.  The  neutral  solutions  of  this  coloring 
matter  are,  according  to  Stokvis,  bluish  green  or  steel-blue  with  a beautiful 
blue  fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  green  and  have  no  marked 
fluorescence.  The  alkaline  solutions  show  three  absorption-bands,  one  sharp 
and  dark  in  the  red  between  C and  i),  nearer  to  (7;  a second,  less  defined, 
covering  D\  and  a third,  between  E and  F,  near  E.  The  strongly  acid 
solutions  are  violet-blue  and  show  two  bands,  described  by  Jaffe,  between 
the  lines  C and  E,  separated  from  each  other  by  a narrow  space  near  D. 

A third  band  between  b and  jPis  seen  with  difficulty.  The  next  oxidation 
step  after  these  blue  coloring  matters  is  a red  pigment,  and  lastly  a 
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yellowish-brown  pigment,  called  choletelin  by  Maly,  which  in  neutral 
alcoholic  solutions  does  not  give  any  absorption  spectrum,  but  in  acid  solu- 
tion gives  a band  between  h and  F.  On  oxidizing,  cholecyanin  with  lead 
peroxide,  Stokvis  * obtained  a product  which  he  calls  choletelin,  which  is 
quite  similar  to  urinary  urobilin,  to  be  discussed  later. 

Bilirubin  is  best  prepared  from  gall-stones  of  oxen,  these  concretions 
being  very  rich  in  bilirubin-calcium.  The  finely  powdered  concrement  is 
first  exhausted  with  ether  and  tlien  with  boiling  water,  so  as  to  remove  the 
cholesterin  and  bile-acids.  The  powder  is  then  treated  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  sets  free  the  pigment.  Wash  thoroughly  with  water  and 
alcohol,  dry,  and  extract  repeatedly  with  boiling  chloroform.  After  distill- 
ing the  chloroform  from  the  solution,  treat  the  powdered  residue  with 
absolute  alcohol  to  remove  the  bilifuscin;  dissolve  the  remaining  bilirubin 
in  a little  chloroform;  precipitate  it  from  this  solution  by  alcohol,  and  do 
this  several  times  if  necessary.  The  bilirubin  is  finally  dissolved  in  boiling 
chloroform  and  allowed  to  crystallize  on  cooling.  The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  bilirubin  may  be  made  by  the  spectro-photometrical  method,  accord- 
ing to  the  steps  suggested  for  the  blood-coloring  matters. 

Biliverdin,  This  body,  which  is  formed  by  the  oxidation 

of  bilirubin,  occurs  in  the  bile  of  many  animals,  in  vomited  matter,  in  the 
placenta  of  the  bitch  (?),  in  the  shells  of  birds’  eggs,  in  the  urine  in  icterus, 
and  sometimes  in  gall-stones,  although  in  very  small  quantities.  On  the 
oxidation  of  bile-pigments,  especially  biliverdin,  Kuster  obtained  a 
nitrogeneous  acid,  hiliverdiuic  acid.,  CgHgNO^.  On  furtlier  investigation 
of  this  acid  and  its  salts  Kuster  finds  that  on  boiling  the  acid  with  caustic 
soda  or  by  other  basic  bodies,  it  is  readily  transformed  into  the  lactone 
of  the  tribasic  hajmatinic  acid  CJI^O,,  with  the  evolution  of  ammonia. 
This  biliverdinic  acid  can  therefore  be  considered  as  the  amid  of  this  last 
acid.  According  to  more  recent  investigations  Kuster ^ considers  biliver- 
dinic  acid  identical  with  his  bibasic  h^ematinic  acid,  which  contains  nitrogen. 

Biliverdin  is  amorphous,  at  least  it  has  not  been  obtained  in  well- 
defined  crystals.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  ether,  and  chloroform  (this  is 
true  at  least  for  the  artificially  prepared  biliverdin),  but  is  soluble  in  alcohol 
or  glacial  acetic  acid,  showing  a beautiful  green  color.  It  is  dissolved  by 
alkalies,  giving  a brownish-green  color,  and  this  solution  is  precipitated  by 
acids,  as  well  as  by  calcium,  barium,  and  lead  salts.  Biliverdin  gives 
IIuppert’s,  Gmelin’s,  and  Hammarsten’s  reactions,  commencing  with 
the  blue  color.  It  is  converted  into  hydrobilirubin  by  nascent  hydrogen. 
On  allowing  the  green  bile  to  stand,  also  by  the  action  of  ammonium 

' Heinsius  and  Campbell,  Pflttger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  4;  Stokvis,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissenscli.,  1872,  S.  785;  ibid.,  1873,  S.  211  and  449;  Jaffe,  ibid.,  1868;  Maly,  Wien. 
Sitzungsbcr.,  Bd.  59. 

Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  30;  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26; 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  32. 
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sulphide,  the  biliverdin  may  he  reduced  to  bilirubin  (IIaychaft  and 
Scofield *  *). 

Biliverdin  is  most  simply  prepared  by  allowing  a thin  layer  of  an  alkaline 
solution  of  bilirubin  to  stand  exposed  to  the  air  in  a dish  until  the  color  is 
brownish  green.  The  solution  is  then  precipitated  by  hydrochloric  acid, 
the  precipitate  washed  with  water  until  no  IICI  reaction  is  obtained,  then 
dissolved  in  alcohol  and  the  pigment  again  separated  by  the  addition  of 
water.  Any  bilirubin  present  may  be  removed  by  means  of  cliloroform. 
lIuGONENQ  and  Doyon  ' prepared  biliverdin  from  bilirubin  by  the  action 
of  sodium  peroxide  and  a little  acid. 

Bilifuscin,  so  named  by  Stadelek,®  is  an  ainorphons  brown  ingment  soluble  in 
alci'hol  ami  alkalies,  nearly  insoluble  in  water  and  ether,  and  soluble  with  great  diliiculty 
in  chloroform  (when  bilirubin  is  not  present  at  the  same  time).  When  pure  bililusciu 
does  not  give  Gmelin’s  reaction.  It  is  found  in  post-moriem  bile  and  gall-stones. 
Biliprasiii  is  a green  pigment  prepared  by  Staueeeii  from  gall-stones,  which  perhaps  is 
only  a mixture  of  biliverdin  and  bilirubin.  Dastue  and  Floresco,‘‘  on  the  contrary, 
consider  biliprasin  as  an  intermediate  step  between  bilirubin  and  biliverdin.  According 
to  them  it  occurs  as  a pln'siological  pigment  in  the  bladder-bile  of  several  tininials  and  is 
derived  from  bilirubin  by  oxidation.  This  oxidation  is  brouglit  about  by  an  oxidation 
ferment  existing  in  the  bile.  Bili/tumia  is  the  mime  given  by  IStadei.eh  to  that  brownish 
amorphous  residue  which  is  left  after  extracting  gall-stones  with  chloroform,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  does  not  give  Gmelin’s  test.  BUicyanin  is  also  found  in  human  giill- 
stones  (Heinsius  and  Campbell).  Cholohmmatin,  so  called  by  MAcMuNN,®is  a pigment 
often  occuring  in  sheep-  and  ox-bile  and  characterized  by  four  absorption-band.s,  and 
which  is  formed  from  haematin  by  the  action  of  sodium  amalgam.  In  the  dried  condi- 
tion obtained  by  the  evaporation  of  the  chloroform  solution  it  is  green,  and  in  alcoholic 
solution  olive-brown. 

Gmeliji’s  and  Huppert’s  reactions  are  generally  used  to  detect  the 
]iresence  of  bile-pigments  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues.  The  first,  as  a rule, 
•can  be  performed  directly,  and  the  presence  of  proteid  does  not  interfere 
with  it,  but,  on  the  contrary,  it  brings  out  the  play  of  colors  more  strik- 
ingly. If  blood-coloring  matters  are  present  at  the  same  time,  the  bile- 
coloring matters  are  first  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  sodium  phosphate 
and  milk  of  lime.  This  precipitate  containing  the  bile-pigments  may  be 
used  directly  in  Huppert’s  reaction,  or  a little  of  the  precipitate  may  be 
dissolved  in  Hammarsten’s  reagent.  Bilirubin  is  detected  in  blood, 
according  to  Hedenius,'  by  precipitating  the  proteins  by  alcohol,  filtering 
and  acidifying  the  filtrate  with  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid,  and  boiling. 
The  liquid  becomes  of  a greenish  color.  Serum  and  serous  fluids  may  be 
boiled  directly  with  a little  acid  after  the  addition  of  alcohol. 

Besides  the  bile-acids  and  bile-pigments  we  have  in  the  bile  also  clioles- 
ierin,  lecithm,  palmitin,  stearin^  olein,  and  soaps  of  the  corresponding  fatty 
acids.  Lassar-Cohn  ’ has  also  found  viyristic  acid  in  ox-bile.  In  some 
animals  the  bile  contains  a diastatic  enzyme.  Cliolin  and  glycero -phosphoric 


' Ceritralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bel.  3,  S.  222,  aud  Zeits'ebr.  f.  phy'siol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  14. 
® Arch,  dc  Pliysiol.  (5),  Tome  8. 

^ Ciied  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol,  u.  Path.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  8.  225. 
^ Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 

* Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  6. 

* XJpsala  Lilkaref.  Fbrh.,  Bd.  29,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
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acid,  when  they  are  present,  may  be  considered  as  decomposition  products 
of  lecithin.  Urea  occurs,  though  only  as  traces,  as  a physiological  con- 
stituent of  human,  ox,  and  dog  bile.  Urea  occurs  in  the  bile  of  the  shark 
and  ray  in  such  large  quantities  that  it  forms  one  of  the  chief  constituents 
of  the  bile.‘  The  mineral  constituents  of  the  bile  are,  besides  the  alkalies, 
to  which  the  bile  acids  are  united,  sodium  and  potassium  chloride,  calcium 
and  magnesium  phosphate,  and  iron — 0.04-0.115  p.  m.  in  human  bile, 
chiefly  combined  with  phosphoric  acid  (Young  Traces  of  copper  are 
habitually  present,  and  traces  of  zinc  are  often  found.  Sulphates  are 
entirely  absent,  or  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts. 

The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  greatly.  According  to  Novi 
it  is  dependent  upon  the  kind  of  food,  and  in  dogs  it  is  lowest  with  a bread 
diet  and  highest  with  a meat  diet.  According  to  Dastre  this  is  not  the 
case.  The  quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile  varies  even  though  a constant  diet 
is  kept  up,  and  the  variation  is  dependent  upon  the  formation  and  destruc- 
tion of  blood.  According  to  Beccari  ^ the  iron  does  not  disappear  from 
the  bile  in  inanition,  and  the  percentage  shows  no  constant  diminution. 
The  question  as  to  the  extent  of  elimination  by  the  bile  of  the  iron 
introduced  into  the  body  has  received  various  answers.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  the  liver  has  the  property  of  collecting  and  retaining  iron  as  well 
as  other  metals  from  the  blood.  Certain  investigators,  such  as  Novi  and 
Kunkel,  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  introduced  and  transitorily  retained 
iron  in  the  liver  is  eliminated  by  the  bile,  while  others,  such  as  Hamburger, 
Gottlieb,  and  Anselm,* •*  deny  any  such  elimination  of  iron  by  the  bile. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Bile.  Complete  analyses  of  human  bile 
have  been  made  by  Hoppe-Seyler  and  his  pupils.  The  bile  was  removed 
as  fresh  as  possible  from  the  gall-bladder  of  cadavers  whose  livers  showed  no 
remarkable  change. 

Older  and  less  complete  analyses  of  human  bile  have  been  made  by 
Frericiis  and  v.  Gorup-Besanez.^  The  bile  analyzed  by  them  was  from 
perfectly  healthy  persons  who  had  been  executed  or  accidentally  killed. 
The  two  analyses  of  Frerichs  are,  respectively,  of  (I)  an  18-year-old  and 
(H)  a 22-year-old  male.  The  analyses  of  v.  Gorup-Besanez  are  of  (I)  a 


* Hamraersten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

^ Journ.  of  Anixt.  and  Physiol.,  Vol.  5,  p.  158. 

^ Novi,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20 ; Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  3 ; Bec- 
cari,  Arch.  ital.  de  Biol.,  Tome  28. 

•*  Kunkel,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ; Hamburger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2 
and  4;  Gottlieb,  ibid.,  Bd.  15;  Anselm,  “ Ueber  die  Eisenausscheidung  der  Galle.” 
Imuig.-Diss.  Dorpat.  1891.  See  also  the  works  cited  in  foot-note  1,  page  176. 

''  See  Hoppc-Se}der,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  301  ; Socoloff,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  12  ; Tri- 
fanowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  9;  Frerichs  in  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  299;  v.  Gorup- 
Besanez,  ibid. 
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man  of  49  and  (II)  a woman  of  29.  The  results  are,  as  usual,  in  parts  per 


Frerichs. 

V.  Gorup-Besanez. 

I. 

II. 

I. 

11. 

Water 

...  860.0 

859.2 

822.7 

898.1 

Solids 

....  140.0 

140.8 

177.3 

101.9 

Biliary  salts 

...  72.2 

91.4 

107.9 

56.5 

Mucus  and  pigments 

...  26.6 

29.8 

22.1 

14.5 

Cholesterin 

Fat 

...  3.2 

2.6  ) 
9.2  \ 

47.3 

30.9 

Inorganic  substances 

. ..  6.5 

7.7 

10.8 

6.2 

Human  liver-bile  is  poorer  in  solids  than  the  bladder-bile.  In  several 
cases  it  contained  only  12-18  p.  m.  solids,  but  the  bile  in  these  cases  is 
hardly  to  be  considered  as  normal.  Jacobsen  found  22.4-22.8  p.  m. 
solids  in  a specimen  of  bile.  IIajimarsten,^  who  had  occasion  to  analyze 
the  liver-bile  in  seven  cases  of  biliary  fistula,  has  repeatedly  found  25-28 
p.  m.  solids.  In  a case  of  a corpulent  woman  the  quantity  of  solids  in  the 
liver-bile  varied  between  30.10-38.6  p.  m.  in  ten  days. 

Human  bile  sometimes,  but  not  always,  contains  sulphur  in  an  ethereal 
sulphuric-acid-like  combination.  The  quantity  of  such  sulphur  may  even 
amount  to  of  the  total  sulphur.  Human  bile  is  habitually  richer  in 
glycocholic  than  in  taurocholic  acid.  In  six  cases  of  liver-bile  analyzed  by 
II A MM  AUSTEN  the  relationship  of  taurocholic  to  glycocholic  acid  varied 
between  1 : 2.07  and  1 : 14.36.  The  bile  analyzed  by  Jacobsen  contained 
no  taurocholic  acid. 

As  example  of  the  composition  of  human  liver-bile  the  following  results 
of  three  analyses  made  by  Hammaksten  are  given.  The  results  are  cal- 
culated in  parts  per  1000. 


Solids 

25.200 

35.260 

25.400 

Water 

974  800 

964.740 

974.600 

Mucin  and  pigments 

5.290 

4.290 

5.150 

Bile  salts 

18.240 

9.040 

Taurocholate 

3.034 

2.079 

2.180 

Glycocbolate 

6.276 

16.161 

6 860 

Fatty  acids  from  soaps 

1.230 

1.360 

1.010 

Cholesterin 

0.630 

1.600 

1.500 

Lecithin 

Fat 

••••j-  0.220 

0.574 

0.956 

0.650 

0.610 

Soluble  salts 

8.070 

6.760 

7.250 

Insoluble  salts 

0.250 

0.490 

0.210 

Amongst  the  mineral  constituents  the  chlorine  and  sodium  occur  to  the 
greatest  extent.  The  relationship  between  potassium  and  sodium  varies 
considerably  in  different  biles.  Sulphuric  acid  and  phosphoric  acid  occur 
only  in  very  small  quantities. 

Baginsky  and  Sommerfeld  ’ have  found  true  mucin,  mixed  ■wdlh 
some  nucleoalbumin,  in  the  bladder-bile  of  children.  The  bile  contained 
on  an  average  896.5  p.  m.  water;  103.5  p.  m.  solids;  20  p.  m.  mucin;  9.1 


’ Jacobsen,  Ber.  d.  deutscli.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  G ; Hammarsten,  1.  c.,  Nova  Act. 
**  Verhaudl.  d.  physiol.  Gesellscb.  zu  Berlin,  1894-95. 
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p.  in.  mineral  substances;  25.2  p.  m.  bile-salts  (of  wliicli  16.3  jn  in.  were 
glycocholate  and  8.9  p.  m.  taurocholate) ; 3.4  p.  m.  cholesterin;  6.7  p.  m. 
fat,  and  2.8  p.  m.  leiicin. 

The  quantity  of  pigment  in  Imman  bile  is,  according  to  ISToel-Paton, 
0.4— 1.3  p.  in.  for  a case  of  biliary  fistula.  The  method  used  in  determining 
the  pigments  in  this  case  was  not  quite  trustworthy.  More  exact  results 
obtained  by  spectro-photometric  methods  are  on  record  for  dogs’  bile, 
xiccording  to  Stadelmanis'  ^ dogs’  bile  contains  on  an  average  0.6-0. 7 p.  m. 
bilirubin.  At  the  most,  only  7 milligrams  pigment  are  secreted  per  kilo  of 
body  in  the  24  hours. 

In  animals  the  relative  proportion  of  the  two  acids  varies  very  much. 
It  has  been  found,  on  determining  the  amount  of  sulphur,  that,  so  far  as 
the  experiments  have  gone,  taurocholic  acid  is  the  prevailing  acid  in  car- 
nivorous mammals,  birds,  snakes,  and  fishes.  Among  the  herbivora  sheep 
and  goats  have  a predominance  of  taurocholic  acid  in  the  bile.  Ox-bile 
sometimes  contains  taurocholic  acid  in  excess,  in  other  cases  glycocholic  acid 
predominates,  and  in  a few  cases  the  latter  occurs  almost  alone.  The  bile 
of  the  rabbit,  hare,  and  kangaroo  contains,  like  the  bile  of  the  pig,  almost 
exclusively  glycocholic  acid.  A distinct  influence  on  the  relative  amounts 
of  the  two  bile-acids  by  different  foods  has  not  been  detected.  Ritter’’ 
claims  to  have  found  a decrease  in  the  quantity  of  taurocholic  acid  in  calves 
when  they  pass  from  the  milk  to  the  plant  diet. 

In  the  above-mentioned  calculation  of  the  taurocholic  acid  from  the 
quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  bile-salts  it  must  be  remarked  that  no  exact  con- 
clusion can  be  drawn  from  this  calculation  as  long  as  we  have  not  investi- 
gated whether  other  kinds  of  bile  contain  sulphur  in  combinations  other 
than  taurocholic  acid,  as  in  human  and  shark  bile. 

The  cholesterin,  which,  according  to  several  investigators,  not  only 
originates  from  the  liver,  but  also  from  the  biliary  passages,  occurs  in  larger 
quantities  in  the  bladder-bile  than  in  the  liver-bile,  and  occurs  to  a greater 
extent  in  the  non-filtered  than  in  the  filtered  bile  (DoYO]sr  and  Dufourt®). 

The  gases  of  the  bile  consist  of  a large  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  which 
increases  with  the  amount  of  alkalies,  only  traces  of  oxygen,  and  a very 
small  quantity  of  nitrogen. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  properties  of  the  bile  in  disease.  The  quantity  of  vrea 
is  found  to  be  considerably  Increased  in  uraemia.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  are  ob.served  in 
acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver  and  in  typhus.  Traces  of  albumin  (without  regard  to 
nucleoalbumin)  have  several  times  been  found  in  the  human  bile.  The  so-called  pig- 
mentary acholia,  or  the  secretion  of  a bile  containing  bile-acids  but  no  bile-pigments,  has 
also  been  repeatedly  noticed.  In  all  such  cases  observed  by  Ritter  he  found  a fatty  de- 
generation of  the  liver-cells,  in  return  for  which,  even  in  excessive  fat  infiltration, 

' No6l-Paton,  Rep.  Lab.  Roy.  Soc.  Coll.  Phys.  Edinburgh,  Vol.  3 ; Stadelmaun,  Der 
Icterus. 

* Cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  195. 

® Arch,  de  Physiol,  (oj,  Tome  8. 
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n normal  bile  containing  pigments  was  secreted.  The  secretion  of  a bile  neaily  free 
from  bile  acids  has  been  observed  by  IIoi’PE-Seylek' in  amyloid  degeneration  of  the 
liver.  In  animals,  dogs,  and  especially  rabbits  it  has  been  observed  that  the  blood- 
pigments  pass  into  the  bile  in  poisoning  and  other  cases,  causing  a destruction  of  the 
blood- corpuscles,  as  also  after  intravenous  haemoglobin  injection  (Weiitiieimeu  and 
Meyeu,  Fileiine,  Steun  -'). 

Instead  of  bile  we  sometimes  find  in  tb.e  gall-bladder  under  pathological 
conditions  a more  or  less  viscous,  thready,  colorless  flnid  which  contains 
psendorniicins  or  other  pecnliar  protein  substances.’ 

Chemical  Formation  of  the  Bile.  IMie  first  question  to  be  answered  is 
the  following:  Do  the  specific  constituents  of  the  bile,  the  bile-acids  and 
bile-pigments,  originate  in  the  liver;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  do  they  come 
from  this  organ  only,  or  are  they  also  formed  elsewhere  ? 

The  investigations  of  the  blood,  and  especially  the  comparative  investi- 
gations of  the  blood  of  the  portal  and  hepatic  veins  under  normal  conditions, 
have  not  given  any  answer  to  this  question.  To  decide  this,  therefore,  it 
is  necessary  to  extirpate  the  liver  of  animals  or  isolate  it  from  the  circula- 
tion. If  the  bile  constituents  are  not  formed  in  the  liver,  or  at  least  not 
alone  in  this  organ,  but  only  eliminated  from  the  blood,  then,  after  the 
extirpation  or  removal  of  the  liver  from  the  circulation,  an  accumulation  of 
the  bile  constituents  is  to  be  expected  in  the  blood  and  tissues.  If  the  bile 
constituents,  on  the  contrary,  are  formed  exclusively  in  the  liver,  then  the 
above  operation  naturally  would  give  no  such  result.  If  the  choledochus 
duct  is  tied,  then  the  bile  constituents  will  be  collected  in  the  blood  or 
tissues  whether  they  are  formed  in  the  liver  or  elsewhere. 

From  these  principles  Kobnee  has  tried  to  demonstrate  by  experiments 
on  frogs  that  the  hile-acids  are  produced  exclusively  in  the  liver.  While  he 
was  unable  to  detect  any  bile-acids  in  the  blood  and  tissues  of  these  animals 
after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  still  he  was  able  to  discover  them  on  tying  the 
choledochus  duct.  The  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Fleischl* *  show 
that  in  the  dog  the  bile-acids  originate  in  the  liver  alone.  After  tying  the 
choledochus  duct  they  observed  that  the  bile  constituents  were  absorbed  by 
the  lymphatic  vessels  of  the  liver  and  passed  into  the  blood  through  the 
thoracic  duct.  Bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood  after  such  an 
operation,  while  they  could  not  be  detected  in  the  normal  blood.  But 
when  the  choledochus  and  thoracic  ducts  were  both  tied  at  the  same  time, 
then  not  the  least  trace  of  bile-acids  could  be  detected  in  the  blood,  while 


’ Ritter,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  74,  and  Joiirn.  de  I’anat.  et  de  la  physiol.  (Robinl,  1872  ; 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  317. 

* Wertheimer  and  Meyer,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  108  ; Filehne,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
121  ; Stern,  ibid.,  Bd.  123. 

® Winternitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

^ Kobner,  see  Heideuhain,  Physiologic  der  Absonderuugsvorgiluge  in  Hermann’s 
Handbuch,  Bd.  5 ; Fleischl,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  Jahrgang  9. 
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if  they  are  also  formed  in  other  organs  and  tissues  they  sliould  liuve  been 
present. 

From  older  statements  of  Cloez  and  Vulj’Ian,  as  well  as  ViRcnow,  the 
hile-acids  also  occur  in  the  suprarenal  capsule.  These  statements  have  not 
been  confirmed  by  later  uivestigations  of  Stadel.mann  and  Beier.'  xVt 
the  present  time  we  have  no  ground  for  supposing  that  the  bile-acids  are 
formed  elsewhere  than  in  the  liver. 

It  has  been  indubitably  j)roved  that  the  hile-pigments  may  be  formed  in 
other  organs  besides  the  liver,  for,  as  is  generally  admitted,  the  coloring 
matter  hffirnatoidin,  which  occurs  in  old  blood  extravasations,  is  identical 
with  the  bile-])igments  bilirubin  (see  page  152).  Latschenrer(;er *  * has 
also  observed  in  horses,  under  })athological  conditions,  a formation  of  bile- 
pigments  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  in  the  tissues.  Also  the  occur- 
rence of  bile-pigments  in  the  placenta  seems  to  depend  on  their  formation 
in  that  organ,  while  the  occurrence  of  small  quantities  of  bile-pigments  in 
the  blood-serum  of  certain  animals  ])robably  depends  on  an  absorption  of 
the  same. 

Although  the  bile-pigments  may  be  formed  in  other  organs  besides  the 
liver,  still  it  is  of  first  importance  to  know  what  bearing  this  organ  has  on 
the  elimination  and  formation  of  bile-pigments.  In  this  regard  it  must  be 
recalled  that  the  liver  is  an  excretory  organ  for  the  bile-pigments  circulat- 
ing in  the  blood.  Tarchanoff  has  observed,  in  a dog  with  biliary  fistula, 
that  intravenous  injection  of  bilirubin  causes  a very  considerable  increase  in 
the  bile-pigments  eliminated.  This  stateihent  has  been  confirmed  lately  by 
the  investigations  of  Yossius. ’ 

Numerous  experiments  have  been  made  to  decide  the  question  whether 
the  bile-pigments  are  only  eliminated  by  the  liver  or  whether  they  are  also 
formed  therein.  By  experimenting  on  pigeons  Stern  was  able  to  detect 
bile-pigments  in  the  blood-serum  five  hours  after  tying  the  biliary  jmssages 
alone,  while  after  tying  all  the  vessels  of  the  liver  and  also  the  biliary 
passages  no  bile-pigments  could  be  detected  either  in  the  blood  or  the 
tissues  of  the  animal,  which  was  killed  10-12  hours  after  the  operaLion, 
Minkowski  and  Naunyn  * have  also  found  that  poisoning  with  arseni- 
uretted  hydrogen  produces  a liberal  formation  of  bile-pigments  and  the 
secretion,  after  a short  time,  of  a urine  rich  in  biliverdin  in  previously 
healthy  geese.  In  geese  with  extirpated  livers  this  does  not  occur. 

No  such  experiments  can  be  carried  out  on  mammalia,  as  they  do  not 
live  long  enough  after  the  operation;  still  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  organ 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  Bd.  18,  in  whicli  the  older  literatiire  may  be  found. 

‘‘  See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16,  and  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

* Tarchanoflf,  PHiiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  9 ; Vossius,  ciud  from  Sliidelmann,  Dcr  Iclenis. 

■*  Stern,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  19;  Minkowski  and  Naunyn,  ibid.,  Bd. 
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is  the  chief  seat  of  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  under  ])hysiological  con- 
ditions. 

In  regard  to  the  materials  from  which  the  bile-acids  are  produced,  it 
may  be  said  with  certainty  that  the  two  components,  glycocoll  and  taurin, 
which  are  both  nitrogenized,  are  formed  from  the  protein  bodies.  In  regard 
to  the  origin  of  the  non-nitrogenized  cholalic  acid,  which  was  formerly 
considered  as  originating  from  the  fats,  we  know  nothing  positively. 

The  blood-coloring  matters  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of 
the  bile-pigments.  If  the  identity  of  ha;matoidin  and  bilirubin  Avas  settled 
beyond  a doubt,  then  this  view  might  be  considered  as  proved.  Independ- 
ently, however,  of  this  identity,  Avhich  is  not  admitted  by  all  investigators, 
the  view  that  the  bile-pigments  are  derived  from  the  blood-coloring  matters 
has  strong  arguments  in  its  favor.  It  has  been  shoAvn  by  several  experi- 
menters that  a yellow  or  yellowish-red  pigment  can  be  formed  from  the 
blood-coloring  matters,  which  gives  Gmelin’s  test,  and  which,  tliough  it 
may  not  form  a complete  bile-pigment,  is  at  least  a step  in  its  formation 
(Latschenberger).  a further  proof  of  the  formation  of  the  bile-pigments 
from  the  blood-coloring  matters  consists  in  the  fact  that  ha?matin  yields 
urobilin,  which  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  on  reduction  (see  Cnia])ter 
AYj.  Further,  ha3matoporphyrin  (see  page  151)  and  bilirubin  are  isomers, 
according  to  Nexcki  and  Sieber,  and  nearly  allied.  The  formation  of 
bilirubin  from  the  blood-coloring  matters  is  shown,  according  to  the  obser- 
vations of  several  investigators,*  by  the  appearance  of  free  haemoglobin  in 
the  plasma — produced  by  the  destruction  of  the  red  corpuscles  by  widely 
differing  influences  (see  below)  or  by  the  injection  of  ha?moglobin  solution 
—causing  an  increased  formation  of  bile-pigments.  The  amount  of  pig- 
ments in  the  bile  is  not  only  considerably  increased,  but  the  bile-pigments 
may  even  pass  into  the  urine  under  certain  circumstances  (icterus).  After 
the  injection  of  hsemoglobin  solution  into  a dog  either  subcutaneously  or  in 
the  peritoneal  cavity,  STADELJiAifisr  and  Gorodegki’*  observed  in  the  secre- 
tion of  pigments  by  the  bile  an  increase  of  01,^,  which  lasted  for  more  than 
twenty-four  hours. 

If,  then,  iron-free  bilirubin  is  derived  from  the  haematin  containing  iron, 
then  iron  must  be  split  off.  This  process  may  be  represented  by  the  follow- 
ing formula,  according  to  Neetcki  and  Sieber  Cj^lij^lSr^O^re  -f  211./)  — Fe 
=:  The  question  in  what  form  or  combination  the  iron  is 

split  off  is  of  special  interest,  and  also  whether  it  is  eliminated  by  the  bile. 
This  latter  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case.  In  100  parts  of  bilirubin  which 
are  eliminated  by  the  bile  there  are  only  1.4-1. 5 parts  iron,  according  to 


‘ See  Stadelmann,  Der  Icterus,  etc.  Stuttgart,  1891. 
’ See  Stadelmann,  ibid. 

’ Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  24,  S.  440. 
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Kunkel;  while  100  parts  lia3matin  contain  about  0 parts  iron.  Minkowski 
ami  Basehin  ’ have  also  found  that  the  abundant  formation  of  bile-pigments 
occurring  in  poisoning  by  arseniuretted  hydrogen  does  not  increase  tlie 
quantity  of  iron  in  the  bile.  The  quantity  apparently  does  not  correspond 
with  that  in  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  It  follows  from  the 
researches  of  several  investigators that  the  iron  is,  at  least  chiefly,  retained 
by  the  liver  as  a ferruginous  pigment  or  protein  substance, 

hat  relationship  does  the  formation  of  bile-acids  bear  to  tlie  formation 
of  bile-pigments?  Are  these  two  chief  constituents  of  the  bile  derived 
simultaneously  from  the  same  material,  and  can  we  detect  a certain  connec- 
tion between  the  formation  of  bilirubin  and  bile-acids  in  the  liver?  The 
investigations  of  Stadelmann  teach  us  that  this  is  not  the  case.  With 
increased  formation  of  bile-i^igments  the  bile-acids  decrease  and  the  supply 
of  hmmoglobin  to  the  liver  acts  in  strongly  increasing  the  formation  of 
bilirubin,  but  simultaneously  strongly  decreases  the  production  of  bile- 
acids.  According  to  Stadelmann  the  formation  of  bile-pigments  and 
bile-acids  is  due  to  a special  activity  of  the  cells. 

According  to  the  researches  of  Puglise  ’ the  spleen  has  the  property  of 
retaining  bodies  necessary  for  the  preparation  of  the  bile-pigments  in  the 
liver  and  gradually  transferring  them  to  the  liver  through  the  portal  vein. 
On  the  extirpation  of  the  spleen  these  bodies  must  be  deposited  in  other 
organs,  namely,  the  marrow,  and  then  passes  to  the  liver  through  the  great 
circulation.  On  removing  the  spleen  the  secretion  of  bile-pigments 
diminishes  to  even  less  than  one  half.  The  spleen  extirpation  does  not 
otherwise  exercise  any  influence  on  the  specific  gravity  of  the  bile  or  the 
percentage  of  solids  and  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol. 

An  absorption  of  bile  from  the  liver  and  the  passage  of  the  bile  con- 
stituents into  tbe  blood  and  urine  occurs  in  retarded  discharge  of  the  bile, 
and  usually  in  different  forms  of  hepatogenic  icterus.  But  bile-pigrnents 
may  also  pass  into  the  urine  under  other  circumstances,  especially  in 
animals  where  a solution  or  destruction  of  the  red  blood-corpuscles  takes 
place  through  injection  of  water  or  a solution  of  biliary  salts,  through 
poisoning  by  ether,  chloroform,  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  phosphorus,  or 
toln  vh  ndiamin;  and  in  other  cases.  This  occurs  also  in  man  in  grave 
infectious  diseases.  We  have  therefore  a second  form  of  icterus,  in  which 
the  blood-coloring  matters  are  transformed  into  bile-pigments  elsewhere 
than  in  the  liver,  namely,  in  the  blood — a hcematogenic  or  anlieptatogenic 


^ Kunkel,  Ptluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ; Minkowski  ami  Baserin,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  23. 

^ See  Naunyn  and  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21;  Latsclienberger, 
1.  c. ; Neumann,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  Ill,  and  the  literature  in  foot-note  3,  p.  207. 

* Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1899. 
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■icterus.  Tlie  occurrence  of  ii  lueniatogenic  icterus  has  been  made  ver}' 
probable  by  the  important  investigations  of  Minkowski  and  Naunyn, 
Afanassiew,  SiLiiERMANN,  and  especially  Stadelmann.  ’ d'liis  statement 
has-  been  conlirmed  in  certain  of  tlie  above-mentioned  cases,  as  after  poi- 
soning with  phosphorus,  toluylendiamin,  and  arseniuretted  hydrogen,  by 
direct  experiment. 

The  icterus  is  also  in  these  cases  hepatogenic;  it  depends  upon  an  absorp- 
tion of  bile-pigments  from  the  liver,  and  this  absorption  seems  to  originate 
in  the  different  cases  in  somewhat  different  ways.  Thus  the  bile  may  be 
viscous  and  cause  a stowing  of  the  bile  by  counteracting  the  low  secretion 
pressure.  In  other  cases  the  fine  biliary  passages  may  be  compressed  by  an 
abnormal  swelling  of  the  liver-cells,  or  a catarrh  of  the  bile-passages  may 
occur  causing  a stowage  of  the  bile  (Stadelmann). 

Bile  Concretions. 

The  concrements  which  occur  in  the  gall-bladder  vary  considerably  in 
size,  form,  and  number,  and  are  of  tliree  kinds,  depending  upon  the  kind 
and  nature  of  the  bodies  forming  their  chief  mass.  One  group  of  gall" 
stones  contains  lime-pigment  as  chief  constituent,  the  other  cholesteriu,  and 
the  third  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  concrements  of  the  last- 
mentioned  group  occur  very  seldom  in  man.  The  so-called  cholesteriu 
stones  are  those  which  occur  most  frequently  in  man,  while  the  lime-pigment 
stones  are  not  found  very  often  in  man,  but  often  in  oxen. 

The  2}i(fUie'nt-stones  are  generally  not  large  in  man,  but  in  oxen  and  pigs 
they  are  sometimes  found  the  size  of  a walnut  or  even  larger.  In  most 
cases  they  consist  chiefly  of  bilirubin-calcium  with  little  or  no  biliverdin. 
Sometimes  also  sm-all  black  or  greenish-black,  metallic-looking  stones  are 
found,  which  consist  chiefly  of  bilifuscin  along  with  biliverdin.  Iron  and 
copper  seem  to  be  regular  constituents  of  pigment-stones.  Manganese  and 
zinc  have  also  been  found  in  a few  cases.  The  pigment-stones  are  generally 
heavier  than  water. 

The  cholesteriu- stones,  whose  size,  form,  color,  and  structure  may  vary 
greatly,  are  often  lighter  than  water.  The  fractured  surface  is  radiated, 
crystalline,  and  frequently  shows  crystalline,  concentric  layers.  The 
cleavage  fracture  is  waxy  in  appearance,  and  the  fractured  surface  when 
rubbed  by  the  nail  also  becomes  like  wax.  By  rubbing  against  each  otlier 
in  the  gall-bladder  they  often  become  faceted  or  take  other  remarkable 
shapes.  Their  surface  is  sometimes  nearly  white  and  waxlike,  but  generally 
their  color  is  variable.  They  are  sometimes  smooth,  in  other  cases  they  are 
rough  or  uneven.  The  quantity  of  cholesterin  in  the  stones  varies  from 


' The  liteniture  belougiug  to  this  subject  is  found  in  Studelniaiiu,  Der  Icterus,  etc. 
Stuttgart,  1891. 
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042-081  p.  m.  (Ivitter').  The  cholesteriii-stones  also  sometimes  contain 
variable  amounts  of  lime-pigments  Avhicli  give  them  a very  cliangeable 
a[)pearance. 

Cholesterin.  This  body  is  generally  considered  as  a monovalent  alcohol 
of  tlie  formula  According  to  recent  investigations  it  has  been 

shown  that  the  molecule  contains  27  atoms  of  carbon.  The  formula  is 
either  (Orerm uller)  or  (',,11^,011  (Mautiiner  and  Suida). 

By  the  action  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  or  j)hosphoric  acid,  but  also  in 
other  ways,  hydrocarbons  are  obtained,  which  are  called  cholesterilin., 
choles/eron,  and  cJioIesteriloie  (Zwenger,  Walitzky,  and  others).  Mauth- 
XER  and  SuiDA  ,‘  who  have  closely  studied  these  hydrocarbons,  have  been 
able  to  prepare  a crystalline  cholesterlin  by  heating  cholesterin  with 
anhydrous  copper  sulphate.  On  oxidation  cliolesterin  yields  partly  indif- 
ferent and  partly  acid  products,  which  seem  to  indicate  a close  relationship 
between  cholesterin  and  chohilic  acid.  4'he  hydrocarbons  stand,  according 
to  Weyi.,®  in  close  connection  with  the  terpene  group. 

(Jholesteriri  occurs  in  small  amounts  in  nearly  all  animal  fluids  and 
juices.  It  occurs  only  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  then  in  very  small  quanti- 
ties. It  is  also  found  in  the  different  tissues  and  organs — especially 
abundant  in  the  brain  and  the  nervous  system, — further  in  the  yolk  of  the 
egg,  in  semen,  in  wool-fat  (together  with  isocholesterin),  and  in  sebum.  It 
appears  ‘also  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  in  excrements,  and  in  the 
meconium.  It  occurs  pathologically  especially  in  gall-stones,  as  well  as  in 
atheromatous  cysts,  in  pus,  in  tuberculous  masses,  old  transudations,  cystic 
fluids,  sputum,  and  tumors.  It  does  not  exist  free  in  all  cases;  for  exam- 
ple, it  exists  in  part  as  fatty  acid  esters  in  wool-fat,  blood,  and  brain. 
Several  kinds  of  cholesterin,  called  phi/fosleri/ies,  have  been  found  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

Cholesterin  which  crystallizes  from  warm  alcohol  on  cooling,  and  that 
which  is  present  in  old  transudations,  contains  1 mol.  of  water  of  crystalliza- 
tion, melts  at  145°  C.,  and  forms  colorless,  transparent  plates  whose  sides 
and  angles  frequently  appear  broken  and  whose  acute  angle  is  often  7(3°  20' 
or  87°  30'.  In  large  quantities  it  appears  as  a mass  of  white  plates  which 
shine  like  mother-of-pearl  and  have  a greasy  feel. 

Cholesterin  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies.  It  is  neither 
dissolved  nor  changed  by  boiling  caustic  alkali.  It  is  easily  soluble  in  boil- 
ing alcohol,  and  crystallizes  on  cooling.  It  dissolves  readily  in  ether. 


' .Journ.  de  I’anat.  et  de  la  ])liysiol.  (Robin),  1872. 

^ Obeniiuller,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1889,  aud  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Cheui.,  Btl. 
15  ; 5[.iuthner  and  Suida,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  IMath.  Nat.  Classe,  Bd.  103,  Abth.  2b, 
whicli  also  contains  the  older  literature. 

* Du  Bois-Reyniond’s  Arch.,  1886,  S.  182. 
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chloroform,  and  benzol,  and  also  in  the  volatile  or  fatty  oils.  It  is  dissolved 
to  a slight  e.xtent  by  alkali  salts  of  the  bile-acids. 

Among  the  many  combinations  of  cholesterin  studied  by  Ohekmuller, 
the  propionic  ester,  C^ll^. CO. 0. is  of  special  interest  because  of  the 
behavior  of  the  fused  combination  on  cooling,  and  is  used  in  the  detection  of 
cholesterin.  For  the  detection  of  cholesterin  we  make  use  of  its  reaction 
with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  which  gives  colored  products. 

If  a mixture  of  five  parts  sulphuric  acid  and  one  part  water  acts  on  a 
cholesterin  crsytal,  this  crystal  will  show  colored  rings,  first  a bright 
carmine-red  and  then  violet.  This  fact  is  made  use  of  in  the  microscopic 
detection  of  cholesterin.  Another  test,  and  one  very  good  for  the  micro- 
scopical detection  of  cholesterin,  consists  in  treating  the  crystals  first  with 
the  above  dilute  acid  and  then  with  some  iodine  solution.  The  crystals  will 
be  gradually  colored  violet,  bluish  green,  and  a beautiful  blue. 

Salkowski’s  ‘ Reaction. — The  cholesterin  is  dissolved  in  chloroform 
and  then  treated  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid. 
The  cholesterin  solution  becomes  first  bluish  red,  then  gradually  more 
violet-red,  while  the  sulphuric  acid  appears  dark  red  with  a greenish 
fluorescence.  If  the  chloroform  solution  is  poured  into  a porcelain  dish  it 
becomes  violet,  then  green,  and  finally  yellow. 

Liebermanx-Burchard’s Reaction, — Dissolve  the  cholesterin  in  about 
2 c.c.  chloroform  and  add  first  10  drops  acetic  anhydride  and  then  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  drop  by  drop.  The  color  of  the  mixture  Avill  first  be  a 
beautiful  red,  then  blue,  and  finally,  if  not  too  much  cholesterin  or  sulphuric 
acid  is  present,  a permanent  green.  In  the  presence  of  very  little  cholesterin 
the  green  color  may  appear  immediately. 

Puie.  dry  cholesterin  when  fused  in  a test-tube  over  a low  flame  with  two  to  three 
drops  propionic  anhydride  yields  a mass  which  on  cooling  is  first  violet,  then  blue, 
green,  orange,  carmine  red,  and  finally  copper-red.  It  is  best  to  re-fuse  the  mass  on  a 
glass  rod  and  then  to  observe  the  rod  on  cooling,  holding  it  against  a dark  background 
(Ouermui.ler) 

Sciiiff’s  Reaction.  If  a little  cholesterin  is  placed  in  a porcelain  dish  with  the  addi- 
tion of  a few  drops  of  a mixture  of  two  to  three  vols.  cone,  hydrochloric  acid  or  sul- 
phuric acid  and  one  vol.  of  a medium  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  carefully  evapo- 
rated to  dryness  over  a small  flame,  a reddish-violet  '-esidue  is  first  obtained  and  then  a 
bluish  violet. 

If  a small  quantity  of  cholesterin  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  a drop  of  concen- 
trated nitric  acid,  we  obtain  a yellow  spot  which  becomes  deep  orange-red  with  am- 
monia or  caustic  soda  (not  a characteristic  reaction). 

Koprosterin  is  the  name  given  by  Bondzynski  for  the  cholesterin  isolated  by  him 
from  human  faeces,  which  was  prepared  earlier  by  Flint  ^ and  elesignated  xtercorin.  It 
dissolves  in  cold,  absolute  alcohol  and  very  readily  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol. 
It  crystallizes  in  fine  needles  which  melt  at  95-9(1°  C.  and  is  dextro-rotatory,  a(D)  = 4-  24. 


' Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

’ C.  Liebermann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch  , Bd.  18,  S.  1804f  II.  Burchard, 
Beitriige  zur  Kenntniss  der  Cholesterine.  Boslock,  1889. 

* Bondzynski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29  ; Bondzynski  and  Hum- 
nicki.  Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Flint,  ibid.,  Bd.  28. 
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Tl  gives  the  same  color  reaclious  as  cholesleriii,  with  the  excei'tion  that  it  does  not  give  a 
reaction  with  propionic  anhydride.  According  to  Bondzynski  and  Humnicke  it  is  a 
dihydrocholesleriu,  with  the  formula  CaTlBHO,  which  is  derived  in  the  hnmau  intestine- 
by  the  reduction  of  ordinary  cholesterin.  These  investigators  have  found  anotlier  cho- 
lesterin,  7iippokoprostenn,  with  the  formula  CstHmO,  in  horses’  faeces. 

Isocholesterin  is  a cholesterin,  so  called  by  Schulze,*  with  the  formula 
O^gir^jOll,  which  occurs  in  wool-fat  and  is  therefore  found  to  a great 
extent  in  so-called  lanolin.  It  does  not  give  Salkowski’s  reaction.  It 
melts  at  138-138.5°  C. 

We  make  use  of  the  so-called  cholesterin-stones  in  the  preparation  of 
cholesterin.  The  powder  is  first  boiled  with  water  and  then  repeatedly 
boiled  with  alcohol.  Tiie  cholesterin  which  on  cooling  separates  from  the 
warm  filtered  solution  is  boiled  Avith  a solution  of  caustic  potash  in  alcohol  so 
as  to  saponify  any  fat.  After  the  evaporation  of  the  alcohol  we  extract  the 
cholesterin  from  the  residue  with  ether,  by  which  the  soaps  are  not  dis- 
solved, filter,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  purify  the  cholesterin  by  recrystal- 
lization from  alcohol-ether.  The  cholesterin  may  be  extracted  from  tissues 
and  fluids  by  first  extracting  with  ether  and  then  purifying  as  above.  It  is 
detected  and  determined  quantitatively  in  tissue,  etc.,  by  this  same  method. 
It  is  ordinarily  easily  detected  in  transudations  and  pathological  formations 
by  means  of  the  microscope. 


* Ber.  d.  deulscli.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6;  Jourual  f.  prakt.  Cbem.,  N.  F.,  Bd.  25, 
S.  458  ; aud  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14,  S.  522.  See  also  E.  Schulze  aud  J. 
Barbieri,  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  N.  F.,  Bd.  25,  S.  159.  In  regard  to  the  formula  for 
isocholesterin,  see  Darmstadter  aud  Lifschutz,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd. 
31,  and  E.  Schulze,  ibid.,  S.  1200. 


CHAPTER  IX. 


DIGESTION. 

The  purpose  of  the  digestion  is  to  separate  those  constituents  of  the 
food  which  serve  as  the  nutriment  of  tlie  body  from  those  which  are  useless, 
and  to  separate  each  in  such  a form  that  it  may  he  taken  u])  by  tlie  blood 
from  the  alimentary  canal  and  employed  for  the  various  purposes  in  the 
organism.  This  demands  not  only  mechanical  but  also  chemical  action. 
The  first  action,  which  is  essentially  dependent  upon  the  physical  properties 
of  the  food,  consists  in  a tearing,  cutting,  crushing,  or  grinding  of  the  food, 
and  serves  chiefiy  to  convert  the  nutritive  bodies  into  a soluble  and  easily 
absorbed  form,  or  in  the  splitting  of  the  same  into  simijler  combinations  for 
use  in  the  animal  syntheses.  The  solution  of  the  nutritive  bodies  may  take 
place  in  certain  cases  by  the  aid  of  water  alone,  but  in  most  cases  a chemical 
metamorphosis  or  cleavage  is  necessary,  and  is  effected  by  means  of  the  acid 
or  alkaline  fluids  secreted  by  the  glands.  The  study  of  the  processes  of 
digestion  from  a chemical  standpoint  must  therefore  begin  with  the  diges- 
tive fluids,  their  qualitative  and  quantitative  composition,  as  well  as  their 
action  on  the  nutriments  and  foods. 

I.  The  Salivary  Glands  and  the  Saliva. 

The  salivary  glands  are  partly  albumbmis  glands  (as  the  parotid  in  man 
and  mammals  and  the  submaxillary  in  rabbits),  partly  mucous  glands  (as 
some  of  the  small  glands  in  the  buccal  cavity  and  the  sublingual  and  sub- 
maxillary glands  of  many  animals),  and  partly  mixed  glands  (as  the 
submaxillary  gland  in  man).  The  alveoli  of  the  albumin-glands  contain 
cells  which  are  rich  in  proteid,  but  contain  no  mucin.  The  alveoli  of  the 
mucin-glands  contain  cells  rich  in  mucin  but  poor  in  j^roteid.  Cells 
arranged  in  different  ways,  but  rich  in  proteids,  also  occur  in  the  submaxil- 
lary and  sublingual  glands.  According  to  the  analyses  of  Oidtmann’  the 
salivary  glands  of  a dog  contain  790  p.  m.  water,  200  p.  m,  organic  and  10 
p.  m.  inorganic  solids. 


• Cit.  from  Gorup-Besauez,  Lehrbuch  d.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  4.  AuH.,  8.  732.  The 
figures  there  given  amount  to  1010  parts  instead  of  1000  parts. 
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Among  the  solids  we  find  mucin,  proteids,  midcoproieids,  nuclein, 
enzymes  and  their  zymoyens,  besides  extractive  bodies,  leiicin,  xanthin  bodies, 
and  mineral  substances. 

The  occurrence  of  a nmcinogeii  lias  nol  been  proved.  On  the  complete  removal  of 
all  mucin  E.  lIoL.MaHP:N-  found  no  mucinogen  in  the  submaxillary  gland  of  the  ox,  but 
a mucin-like  glyconucleoproteid. 

The  saliva  is  a mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  above-mentioned  groups 
of  glands;  therefore  it  is  proper  that  we  first  study  each  of  the  different 
secretions  by  itself,  and  tlten  the  mixed  saliva. 

dTie  submaxillary  saliva  in  man  may  be  easily  collected  by  introducing 
a cannla  through  tlie  papillary  opening  into  Wharton’s  duct. 

The  submaxillary  saliva  has  not  always  the  same  composition  or  proper- 
ties; this  depends  essentially,  as  shown  by  experiments  on  animals,  upon 
the  conditions  under  which  the  secretion  takes  place.  That  is  to  say,  the 
secretion  is  partly  dependent  on  the  cerebral  system,  through  the  facial 
fibres  in  the  chorda  tympani  and  partly  on  the  sympathetic  nervous  system, 
tlirough  tlie  fibresentering  the  vessels  in  the  gland.  In  consequence  of  this 
dependence  the  two  distinct  varieties  of  submaxillary  secretion  are  distin- 
guished as  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva.  A third  kind  of  saliva,  the 
so-called  paralytic  saliva,  is  secreted  after  poisoning  with  curara  or  after  the 
severing  of  the  glandular  nerves. 

The  difference  between  chorda-  and  sympathetic  saliva  (in  dogs)  consists 
chiefiy  in  their  quantitative  constitution,  namely,  the  less  abundant  sym- 
pathetic saliva  is  more  viscous  and  richer  in  solids,  especially  in  mucin, 
than  the  more  abundant  chorda-saliva.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  chorda- 
saliva  of  the  dog  is  1.0039-1.0056  and  contains  12-14  p.  rn.  solids 
(Eckhakd  'A-  The  sympathetic  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.0075-1.018,  with 
16-28  p.  m.  solids.  The  gases  of  the  chorda-saliva  have  been  investigated 
by  Pflugeh.’  He  found  0.5-0. 8^  oxygen,  0.9-1^  nitrogen,  and  64.73- 
85.13^  carbon  dioxide — all  results  calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
The  greater  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  chemically  combined. 

The  two  kinds  of  submaxillary  secretion  just  named  have  not  thus  far 
been  separately  studied  in  man.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  a moral 
emotion,  by  mastication,  and  by  irritating  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
mouth,  especially  with  acid-tasting  substances.  The  submaxillary  saliva  in 
man  is  ordinarily  clear,  rather  thin,  a little  ropy,  and  froths  easily.  Its 
reaction  is  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.002-1.003,  and  it  contains 
3, 6-4. 5 p.  m.  solids.’  We  find  as  organic  constituents  mucin,  traces  of 

’ Upsala  Lilkaref.  Forh.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  2;  also  Maly’s  Jaliresber. , Bd.  27. 

’ Cited  from  Kiiline,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Cbem.,  S.  7. 

^ Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  1. 

^ See  5lal}',  “ Chemie  der  Verdauuiigs.siirte  uiid  der  Yerdauung  ” in  Ilermami’s 
Ilandb.,  Bd.  5,  Tli.  2,  S.  18.  This  article  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
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proteid  and  diastatic  enzyme,  which  is  absent  in  several  species  of  animals. 
The  inorganic  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  sodinm  and  magnesium  plios- 
phates,  besides  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies  and  calcium.  Potassium  sulpho- 
^yanide  occurs  in  this  saliva. 

The  Sublingual  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  influenced 
by  tlie  cerebral  and  the  sympathetic  nervous  system.  The  chorda-saliva, 
which  is  secreted  only  to  a small  extent,  contains  numerous  salivary  cor])US- 
cles,  but  is  otherwise  transparent  and  very  ropy.  Its  reaction  is  alkaline 
ami  contains,  according  to  11eidexiiain,‘  27.5  p.  m.  solids  (in  dogs). 

The  sublingual  secretion  in  man  is  clear,  mucilaginous,  more  alkaline 
than  the  submaxillary  saliva,  and  coiitains  mucin,  diastatic  enzyme,  and 
potassium  snlphocyanide. 

Buccal  mucus  can  only  be  obtained  jmre  from  animals  by  the  method 
suggested  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt,  wliich  consists  in  tying  the  exit  to  all 
the  large  salivary  glands  and  cutting  off  their  secretion  from  the  mouth. 
The  quantity  of  liquid  secreted  under  these  circumstances  (in  dogs)  was  so 
very  small  that  the  investigators  named  were  able  to  collect  only  2 grms. 
buccal  mucus  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.  It  is  a thick,  ropy, 
sticky  liquid  containing  mucin;  it  is  rich  in  form-elements,  above  all  in  flat 
epithelium-cells,  mucous  cells,  and  salivary  corpuscles.  'The  quantity  of 
solids  in  the  buccal  mucus  of  the  dog'  is,  according  to  Bidder  and 
Si’iiMiDT,^  9. 98  p.  m. 

Parotid  Saliva.  The  secretion  of  this  saliva  is  also  partly  dependent  on 
the  cerebral  nervous  system  (n.  glossopharyngeus)  and  partly  on  the 
sympathetic.  The  secretion  may  be  excited  by  mental  emotions  and  by 
irritation  of  the  glandular  nerves,  either  directly  (in  animals)  or  reflexly,  by 
mechanical  or  chemical  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth. 
Among  the  chemical  irritants  the  acids  take  first  place,  while  alkalies  and 
pungent  substances  have  little  action.  iSweet-tasting  bodies,  such  as  honey, 
are  said  to  have  no  effect.  Mastication  has  great  influence  in  the  seretion 
of  parotid  saliva,  which  is  especially  marked  in  certain  herbivora. 

Human  parotid  saliva  may  be  readily  collected  by  the  introduction  of  a 
canula  into  Stensox’s  duct.  This  saliva  is  thin,  less  alkaline  than  the 
submaxillary  saliva  (the  first  drops  are  sometimes  neutral  or  acid),  without 
special  odor  or  taste.  It  contains  a little  proteid  but  no  mucin,  which  is  to 
be  e.vpected  from  the  construction  of  the  gland.  It  also  contains  a diastatic 
enzyme,  which,  however,  is  absent  in  many  animals.  The  quantity  of  solids 
varies  between  5 and  16  p.  m.  fl'lie  specific  gravity  is  1. 008-1.012. 
Potassium  snlphocyanide  seems  to  be  present,  though  it  is  not  a constant 
constituent.  Kui.z  ’ found  1.46^  oxygen,  8.2^  nitrogen,  and  in  all  66.7,^ 

' Studieii  (I.  physiol.  lustituts  zn  Breslau,  Heft  4. 

* Die  Verdauuiigssilfte  mid  dcr  Stoffwechsel  (Mitau  aud  Leipzig,  1852),  S.  5. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  23. 
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carbon  dioxide  in  human  parotid  saliva.  The  quantity  of  firmly  combined 
carbon  cHoxide  was  G2^. 

The  mixed  buccal  saliva  in  man  is  a colorless,  faintly  ojialescent,  slightly 
ropy,  easily  frothing  liquid  without  special  odor  or  taste.  It  is  made  turbid 
by  epithelium-cells,  mucous  and  salivary  corpuscles,  and  often  by  food 
residues.  Like  the  submaxillary  and  parotid  saliva,  on  exposure  to  the  air 
it  becomes  coiered  with  an  incrustation  consisting  of  calcium  carbonate  and 
a small  quantity  of  an  organic  substance,  or  it  gradually  becomes  cloudy. 
Its  reaction  is  generally  alkaline  to  litmus,  and  according  to  Ciiittkxden' 
and  Ely  it  corresponds  to  the  alkalinity  of  a 0.8  p.  m.  Xa^CO^  solution. 
Still  the  alkalinity  varies  (Chittenden  and  EicriAKDs)  and  may  also  be 
acid,  as  found  by  Strickee  ' to  be  the  case  some  time  after  a meal.  The 
specific  gravity  varies  between  1.002  and  1.008,  and  the  quantity  of  solids 
between  5 and  10  p.  in.  The  soliils,  irrespective  of  the  form-constitnents 
mentioned,  consist  of  proteid,  mucin.,  two  enzymes,  jjtyalin  and  glucase.,  and 
mineral  bodies.  It  is  also  claimed  that  urea  is  a normal  constituent  of  the 
salivm.  The  mineral  bodies  are  alkali  chlorides,  bicarbonates  of  the  alkalies 
and  calcium,  phosphates,  and  traces  of  sulphates,  nitrites,  and  sulpho- 
cyanides  (0.1  p.  m.  Munk)  and  ammonia.  Kruger* *  has  recently  shown 
that  the  saliva  from  smokers  contains  more  sulphocyanides  than  that  from 
non-smokers. 

Sulphocyanides,  which,  although  not  constant,  occur  in  the  saliva  of 
man  and  certain  animals,  may  be  easily  detected  by  first  acidifying  the 
saliva  wuth  hydrochloric  acid  and  treating  with  a very  dilute  solution  of 
ferric  chloride.  As  control,  especially  in  the  presence  of  very  small  quan- 
tities, it  is  best  to  compare  the  test  with  another  test-tube  containing  an 
equal  amount  of  acidulated  water  and  ferric  chloride.  Other  methods  have 
been  suggested  by  Gscheidlen  and  Solera.  The  quantitative  estimation 
(!an  be  done  according  to  Munk’s*  method. 

Ptyalin,  or  salivary  diastase,  is  the  amylolytic  enzyme  of  the  saliva. 
This  enzyme  is  found  in  human  saliva,*  but  not  in  that  of  all  animals, 
especially  not  in  the  typical  cxi’nivora.  It  occurs  not  only  in  adults,  but 
also  in  new-born  infants.  Zweifel  ‘ claims  that  the  ptyalin  in  new-born 
infants  occurs  only  in  the  parotid  gland,  but  not  in  the  submaxillary. 
In  the  latter  it  appears  only  two  months  after  birth. 

' Cliittendeu  and  Ely,  Amer.  Chem.  Journ.,  Vol.  4,  1883;  Chittenden  and  Richards, 
Ainer.  .Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  1 ; Strieker,  cited  from  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3,  S. 
237. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  Klin.  Med.,  Bd.  32. 

^Gscheidlen,  Maly’s  Jahresher. , Bd.  4;  Solera,  see  ibid.,  Bdd.  7 and  8;  Munk,  Vir- 
chow’s Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

* In  regard  to  the  variation  in  the  quantity  of  ptyalin  in  human  saliva  see  : llofbauer, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd,  10,  and  Chittenden  and  Richards,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  1. 

‘ Untersuchungen  uber  den  Verdauuugsapparat  der  Neugeboreneu.  Berlin,  1874. 
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_ According  to  II.  Goldschmidt  ' the  saliva  (parotid  saliva)  of  the  horse  does  not  con- 
tain ptyalin,  but  a zymogen  of  the  same,  while  in  other  animals  and  man  the  pylalin  is 
formed  from  the  zymogen  during  secretion.  In  horses  the  zymogen  is  transformed  into 
ptyalin  during  mastication,  and  bacteria  seem  to  give  the  impulse  to  this  change. 
During  precipitation  with  alcohol  the  zymogen  is  changed  into  ptyalin. 

Ptyaliu  has  not  been  isolated  in  a pure  form  np  to  the  present  time.  It 
can  be  obtained  purest  by  Coiinheim’s'"  method,  which  consists  in  carrying 
the  enzyme  down  mechanically  with  a ctilcium-phosphate  precipitate  and 
washing  the  precipitate  with  water,  which  dissolves  the  ptyalin,  and  from 
which  it  can  be  obtained  by  precipitating  with  alcohol.  For  the  study  or 
demonstration  of  the  action  of  ptyalin  we  may  use  a watery  or  glycerin 
extract  of  the  salivary  glands,  or  simply  the  saliva  itself. 

% 

Ptyalin,  like  other  enzymes,  is  characterized  by  its  action.  This  consists 
in  converting  starch  into  dextrins  and  sugar.  In  regard  to  the  process 
going  on  in  this  conversion  we  are  not  quite  clear.  In  general  it  may  be 
described  as  follows:  In  the  first  stages  soluble  starch  or  amiduUn  is  formed. 
From  this  amidulin,  erythrodextrin  and  sugar  are  produced  by  hydrolytic 
cleavage.  The  erythrodextrin  then  splits  into  «-achroodextrin  and  sugar. 
From  this  achroodextrin  by  splitting  yS-achroodextrin  and  sugar  are  formed, 
aud  finally  this  yd-achroodextrin  splits  into  sugar  and  ^/-achroodextrin. 
According  to  a few  investigators  the  number  of  dextrins  formed  as  inter- 
mediate steps  is  different.^  It  is  only  within  a very  short  time  that  it  has 
been  made  clear  what  kind  of  sugar  is  produced  in  this  process.  For  a 
long  time  it  was  considered  that  dextrose  was  the  sugar  formed  from  starch 
and  glycogen,  but  Seegen  and  0.  Nasse  have  shown  that  this  is  not  true. 

Muscule'S  and  v.  Merixg  have  shown  that  the  sugar  formed  by  the 
action  of  saliva,  amylopsin,  and  diastase  upon  starch  and  glycogen  is  in 
greatest  part  maltose.  This  has  been  substantiated  by  Brown"  and  Heron. 
Lately  E.  Kulz  and  J.  Vogel  ^ have  demonstrated  that  in  the  saccharifica- 
tion of  starch  and  glycogen  isomaltose,  maltose,  and  some  dextrose  are 
formed,  the  varying  quantities  depending  upon  the  amount  of  ferment  and 
length  of  action.  The  formation  of  glucose  is  claimed  by  Tebb,  Roiimann 
and  Hamburger  ^ to  be  only  a product  of  the  inversion  of  the  maltose  by 
the  glucase. 

In  the  past  ptyalin  and  malt  diastase  were  not  considered  identical  on 


‘ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

® Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  28. 

’ See  Chapter  III,  p.  89. 

Seegen,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1876,  and  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  19  ; Nasse, 
ibid.,  Bd.  14;  Musculus  and  v.  Mering,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2 ; Brown  and 
Heron,  Liebig’s  Annal.,  Bdd.  199  and  204;  KUlz  and  Vogel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd. 
31. 

* Tebb,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  15;  Rbhmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
Bd.  27  ; Hamburger,  Ptluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 
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account  of  the  different  temperatures  at  wliicli  they  are  most  active.  The 
correctness  of  such  a view  lias  been  disputed  by  the  researches  of  Puglisp:.  ' 

The  action  of  ptyalin  in  various  reactions  lias  been  the  subject  of 
numerous  investigations.^  Naturally  the  alkaline  saliva  is  very  active,  but 
it  is  not  as  active  as  when  neutral.  It  may  be  still  more  active  under  cir- 
cumstances in  faintly  acid  reaction,  and  according  to  Chittenden  and 
Smith  it  acts  better  when  enough  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to  saturate 
the  proteids  present  than  when  only  simply  neutralized.  When  the  acid- 
combined  proteid  exceeds  a certain  amount,  then  the  diastatic  action  is 
diminished.  The  addition  of  alkali  to  the  saliva  decreases  its  diastatic 
action;  on  neutralizing  the  alkali  with  acid  or  carbon* dioxide  the  retarding 
or  preventive  action  of  the  alkali  is  arrested.  According  to  Schiekbeck 
carbon  dioxide  has  an  accelerating  action  in  neutral  licjuids,  while  Ebstein 
claims  that  it  has  as  a rule  a retarding  action.  Organic  as  "well  as  inorganic 
acids,  ■when  added  in  suflicient  quantity,  may  stop  the  diastatic  action 
entirely.  The  degree  of  acidity  necessary  in  this  case  is  not  always  the 
same  for  a certain  acid,  but  is  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  ferment. 
The  same  degree  of  acidity  in  the  j)resence  of  large  amounts  of  ferment  has 
a weaker  action  than  in  the  presence  of  smaller  quantities.  Hydrochloric 
acid  is  of  special  physiological  interest  in  this  regard,  namely,  it  prevents 
the  formation  of  sugar  even  in  very  small  amounts  (0.03  p.  m.).  Hydro- 
chloric acid  has  not  only  the  property  of  preventing  the  formation  of  sugar, 
but,  as  shown  by  Langley,  Nylen,  and  others,  may  entirely  destroy  the 
enzyme.  This  is  important  in  regard  to  the  physiological  siguificance  of 
the  saliva.  That  boiled  starch  (paste)  is  quickly,  and  unboiled  starch  only 
slowly,  converted  into  sugar  is  also  of  interest.  Various  kinds  of  unboiled 
starch  are  converted  with  different  degrees  of  rapidity. 

The  rapidity  with  which  ptyalin  acts  increases,  at  least  under  conditions 
otherwise  favorable,  M'ith  the  amount  of  enzyme  and  wdtli  an  increasing 
temperature  to  a little  above  40°  C.  Foreign  substances,  such  as  metallic 
salts,^  have  different  effects.  Certain  salts  even  in  small  quantities  com- 
pletely arrest  the  action;  for  example,  HgCl,  accomplishes  this  result  com- 
pletely by  the  presence  of  only  0.05  p.  m.  Other  salts,  such  as  magnesium 
sulphate,  in  small  quantities  (0.25  p.  m.)  accelerate,  and  in  larger  quantities 


' Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

^ See  Hamiimrsten,  Maly’s  .Jaliresber.,  Bd.  1 ; Chitteuden  and  Griswold,  Amer.  Cbem. 
Journ.,  Vol.  3 ; Langley,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  3 ; Nylen,  Maly’s  .Jahresber.,  Bd.  12, 
S.  241  ; Chittenden  and  Ely,  Amer.  Cbem.  Journ.,  Vol.  4 ; Langle}'  and  Eves,  Journal 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  4;  Chittenden  and  Smith,  Yale  College  Studies,  Vol.  1.  1885,  p.  1 ; 
Schlesinger,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  125;  Shierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3; 
Ebstein  and  C.  Schulze,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  134. 

® See  O.  Nasse,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  11,  and  Chittenden  and  Painter,  Yale  College 
Studies,  Vol.  1,  1885,  p.  52. 
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(5  p.  m.)  check  the  action.  The  j)resence  of  peptone  has  an  accelerating 
action  on  the  sugar  formation  (Chittenden  and  Smith  and  others).  The 
accumulation  of  the  proihtcfs  of  the  aunjlohjtic  decomposition  also  checks  the 
action  of  the  saliva.  This  has  been  shown  by  special  e.xperiinents  made  by 
Sii.  Lea.'  Jle  made  parallel  experiments  with  digestions  in  test-tubes  and 
in  dialyzers,  and  found  on  the  removal  of  the  products  of  the  amylolytic 
decomposition  by  dialysis  that  the  formation  of  sugar  took  place  sooner, 
but  also  that  considerably  more  maltose  and  less  dextrin  was  formed. 

To  show  the  action  of  saliva  or  ptyalin  on  starch  the  three  ordinary  tests 
for  dextrose  may  be  used,  namely,  Mooke’s  or  Trommeii’s  test  or  the 
bismuth  test  (see  Chapter  XV).  It  is  also  necessary,  as  a control,  to  first 
test  the  starch-paste  and  the  saliva  for  the  presence  of  dextrose.  The  steps 
formed  in  the  transformation  of  starch  into  amidulin,  erythrodextrin,  and 
achroodextrin  may  be  shown  by  testing  with  iodine. 

Gliicase  only  occurs  in  saliva  to  a slight  extent.  It  converts  maltose 
into  glucose.  According  to  Stricker  " saliva  also  has  the  power  of  splitting 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  sulphur  oils  of  radishes,  onions,  and  certain 
other  kitchen  vegetables. 

The  quantitative  composition  of  the  mixed  saliva  must  vary  considerably, 
not  only  because  of  individual  differences,  but  also  because  under  varying 
conditions  there  maybe  an  unequal  division  of  the  secretion  from  the  differ- 
ent glands.  We  give  below  a few  analyses  of  human  saliva  as  example  of 
its  composition.  The  results  are  in  j^arts  per  1000. 
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Hammekbacheu  found  in  1000  parts  of  tlie  ash  from  human  saliva:  potasli  457.2, 
soda  95.9.  iron  oxide  50.11,  magnesia  1 55,  sulphuric  anhydride  (SO,)  63.8,  phosphoric 
anhydride  (PaOs)  188.48,  and  chlorine  183.52. 


' .Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  11. 

’ Miinch.  med.  Wochenschr. , Bd.  43. 

^ Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5.  The  other  analyses  are  cited  from  Maly, 
Cheiuie  der  Verdauungssafte,  Hermann’s  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Th.  2,  8.  14. 
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The  quantity  of  saliva  secreted  during  34  hours  cannot  be  exactly  deter- 
mined, but  has  been  calculated  by  Bidder  and  Schmidt  to  be  1400-1500 
grms.  The  most  abundant  secretion  occurs  during  meal-times.  According 
to  the  calculations  and  determinations  of  Tuczek  ‘ in  man,  1 grm.  of  gland 
yields  13  grins,  secretion  in  the  course  of  one  hour  during  mastication. 
These  figures  correspond  fairly  well  with  those  representing  the  average 
secretion  from  1 grm.  of  gland  in  animals,  namely,  14.3  grms.  in  the  horse 
and  8 grms.  in  oxen.  The  quantity  of  secretion  per  liour  may  be  8 to  14 
times  greater  than  the  entire  mass  of  glands,  and  there  is  probably  no  gland 
in  the  entire  body,  as  far  as  we  know  at  j:)resent — the  kidneys  not  excepted 
— whose  ability  of  secretion  under  physiological  conditions  equals  that  of 
the  salivary  glands.  A remarkably  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  is  induced 
by  pilocarpin,  while  atropin,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  it. 

Though  an  abundant  secretion  of  saliva  is  produced,  as  a rule,  by  an 
increased  supply  of  blood,  still  it  is  not  a simple  filtration  process,  as  seen 
from  the  following  circumstances.  The  secretion-pressure  is  greater  than 
the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid,  and  in  poisoning  by  atropin,  which 
paralyzes  the  secretory  nerves,  an  increased  supply  of  blood  is  produced  by 
irritation  of  the  chorda,  but  no  secretion.  The  salivary  glands  have  more- 
over a specific  property  of  eliminating  certain  substances,  such  as  potassium 
salts  (Salkowski ’),  iodine,  and  bromine  combinations,  but  not  others,  such 
as  iron  combinations.  It  is  also  noticeable  that  the  saliva  is  richer  in  solids 
when  it  is  eliminated  quickly  by  gradually  increased  irritation,  and  in  larger 
<[uantities  than  when  the  secretion  is  slower  and  less  abundant  (Heidex- 
iiAix).  The  amount  of  salts  increases  also  to  a certain  degree  by  an 
increasing  rapidity  of  elimination  (Heidenhaix,  Werther,  Langley  and 
Fletcher,  Xovi’). 

Like  the  secretion  processes  in  general,  the  secretion  of  saliva  is  closely 
connected  with  the  processes  in  the' cells.  The  chemical  processes  going  on 
in  these  cells  during  secretion  are  still  unknown. 

The  Physiological  Importance  of  the  Saliva.  The  quantity  of  water  in 
the  saliva  renders  possible  the  effects  of  certain  bodies  on  the  organs  of  taste, 
and  it  also  serves  as  a solvent  for  a part  of  the  nutritive  substances.  The 
importance  of  the  saliva  in  mastication  is  especially  marked  in  herbivora, 
and  there  is  no  question  of  its  importance  in  facilitating  the  act  of  swallow- 
ing. The  power  of  converting  starch  into  sugar  is  not  inherent  in  the 
saliva  of  all  animals,  and  even  when  it  possesses  this  property  the  intensity 


' Bidder  and  Schmidt,  1.  c.,  S.  13;  Tuczek,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12. 

* Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  53. 

* Heidenhaiu,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  17  ; Werther,  ibid.,  Bd.  38  ; Langley  and  Fletcher, 
Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  45,  and  especially  Phil.  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.  London,  Vol.  180  ; Novi, 
Du  Bois-Reymoiid’s  Arch.,  1888. 
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varies  in  diilerent  animals.  In  man,  whose  saliva  forms  sugar  rapidly,  a 
formation  of  sugar  from  (boiled)  starch  undoubtedly  takes  place  in  the 
mouth,  but  how  far  this  action  goes  on  after  the  morsel  has  entered  the 
stomach  depends  upon  the  rapidity  with  which  the  acid  gastric  juice  mixes 
with  the  swallowed  food,  and  also  upon  the  relative  amounts  of  the  gastric 
juice  and  food  in  the  stomach.  The  large  quantity  of  Avater  Avhich  is 
swallowed  with  the  saliva  must  be  absorbed  and  pass  into  the  blood,  and  it 
must  go  through  an  intermediate  circulation  in  the  organism.  Thus  the 
organism  possesses  in  the  saliva  an  active  medium  by  Avhich  a constant 
stream,  conveying  the  dissolved  and  finely  divided  bodies,  passes  into  the 
blood  from  the  intestinal  canal  during  digestion. 

Salivary  Concrements.  The  so-ciillccl  tartar  is  yellow,  gray,  yellow’isli  gray,  brown  or 
black,  and  lias  a stratitied  structure.  It  may  contain  more  than  200  p.  m.  organic  sub- 
stances, which  consist  of  mucin,  epithelium,  and  LEPTOTimix-cirAiNS.  The  chief  part 
of  the  inorganic  conslituents  consists  of  calcium  carbonate  and  phosphate.  The  salivary 
calcidi  may  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a small  grain  to  that  of  a jiea  or  still  larger  (a  sali- 
vary calculus  has  been  found  weighing  18.6  grms.  ),  and  it  contains  a variable  quantity  of 
organic  substances  (50-380  p.  m.),  which  remain  on  extracting  the  calculus  wdth  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  chief  inorganic  constituent  is  calcium  carbonate. 

II.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Meiuhraue  of  the 
Stomach,  and  the  Gastric  Juice. 

Since  of  old,  the  glands  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  have  been 
divided  into  two  distinct  kinds.  Those  which  occur  in  the  greatest  abun- 
dance and  which  have  the  greatest  size  in  the  fundus  are  called  fundus 
glands,  also  rennin  or  pepsin  glands.  Those  which  occur  only  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  pylorus  have  received  the  name  ot  pyloric  glands,  sometimes 
also,  though  incorrectly,  called  mucous  glands.  The  mucous  coating  of  the 
stomach  is  covered  throughout  with  a layer  of  columnar  epithelium,  which 
is  generally  considered  as  consisting  of  goblet  cells  that  produce  mucus  by  a 
metamorphosis  of  the  protoplasm. 

The  fundus  glands  contain  two  kinds  of  cells:  ADELOMOEPnic  or  chief 
cells,  and  delomorphic  or  parietal  cells,  the  latter  formerly  called 
REXNiN  or  pepsin  cells.  Both  kinds  consist  of  protoplasm  rich  in  proteids; 
but  their  relationship  to  coloring  matters  seems  to  shoAv  that  the  albuminous 
bodies  of  both  are  not  identical.  The  nucleus  must  consist  chiefly  of 
nuclein.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  constituents  the  fundus  glands 
contain  as  more  specific  constituents  two  zymogens,  which  are  the  mother- 
substances  of  the  pepsin  and  the  rennin,  besides  a small  quantity  of  fat  and 
cholesterin. 

The  pyloric^  glands  contain  cells  which  are  generally  considered  as 
related  to  the  above-mentioned  chief  cells  of  the  fundus  glands.  As  these 
glands  were  formerly  thought  to  contain  a larger  quantity  of  mucin,  they 
were  also  called  mucous  glands.  According  to  Heidenhain",  independent 
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of  the  columnar  epithelium  of  the  excretory  ducts  they  take  no  part  worthy 
of  mention  in  the  formation  of  mucus,  wliich,  according  to  his  views,  is 
elfected  by  the  epithelium  covering  the  mucous  membrane.  The  pyloric 
glands  also  seem  to  contain  the  zymogens  referred  to  above.  Alkali  chlo- 
rides, alkali  phosphates,  and  calcium  phosphates  are  found  in  the  mucous 
coating  of  the  stomach, 

Lieuekmann *  * has  obtained  an  acid-reacting  residue  on  digesting  the  mucosa  of  the 
stomach  with  i)eiisiii  hydrochloric  acid,  whicli  strangely  contained  no  nuclein,  but  only 
a proteid  containing  lecithin,  called  lecithalbumin.  To  this  lecithalbumin  he  ascribes  a 
great  importance  in  the  secretion  of  hydrochloric  acid  (see  below). 

The  Gastric  Juice.  The  observations  of  Helm  and  Beaumont  on 
persons  with  gastric  fistula  led  to  the  suggestion  that  gastric  fistulas  be 
made  on  animals,  and  this  operatioti  was  first  performed  by  Bassow  ^ in 
1842  on  a dog.  Verneuil  performed  the  same  on  a man  in  187G  with 
successful  results.  Pawlow  ’ has  recently  improved  the  surgery  of  gastric 
fistula  and  has  added  much  to  the  study  of  the  gastric  secretion. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  is  not  continuous,  at  least  in  man  and  the 
mammals  experimented  upon.  It  only  occurs  under  psychic  influence,  and 
also  by  irritation  of  the  mucous  membrane.  According  to  the  ordinary  view 
this  irritation  may  be  of  a mechanical,  thermic,  or  chemical  nature.  Among 
the  latter  u'e  include  alcohol  and  ether,  which  when  in  too  great  concentra- 
tion do  not  produce  a physiological  secretion,  but  a transudation  of  a 
neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  fluid.  To  this  class  certain  acids,  carbon  dioxide, 
neutral  salts,  meat  extracts,  spices,  and  other  bodies  also  belong,  bat  unfor- 
tunately the  reported  observations  are  uncertain  and  contradictory. 

The  most  exhaustive  researches  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  (in  dogs) 
has  been  done  by  Pawlow  and  his  pupils.^ 

In  order  to  obtain  gastric  juice  free  from  saliva  and  food  residues  they  arranged 
besides  a gastric  tistula  also  an  msophagus  fistula  from  which  the  swallowed  food  could 
be  withdrawn  with  the  saliva  without  entering  the  stomach,  and  in  this  an  apparent  feed- 
ing was  possible.  In  this  way  it  was  possible  to  study  the  influence  of  psychical 
moments  on  one  side  and  the  direct  action  of  food  on  the  mucous  membrane  on  the 
other.  After  a method  suggested  by  Heideniiain  and  later  improved  by  Paweow  and 
Khigine,  they  have  succeeded  in  preparing  a blind  sac  by  partial  dissection  of  the  fundus 
part  of  the  stomach,  and  the  secretion  processes  could  be  studied  in  this  sac  while  the 
digestion  in  the  other  parts  of  the  stomach  was  going  on.  In  this  way  they  were  able  to 
study  the  action  of  ditfereut  foods  on  the  secretion. 

The  most  essential  results  of  the  investigations  of  Pawlow  and  his 
pupils  are  as  follows:  Mechanical  irritation  of  the  mucosa  does  not  produce 

' Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

’ Helm,  Zwei  Kraukengeschichten.  Wien,  1803.  Cit.  from  Hermann’s  Handbuch, 
Bd.  5,  Th.  2,  S.  39.  Beaumont,  “The  Physiology  of  Digestion,”  1833  ; Bassow,  Bull, 
de  la  soc.  des  natur.  de  Moscou,  Tome  16.  Cit.  from  jMaly  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch, 
Bd.  5,  S.  38  ; Verneuil,  see  Ch.  Richet,  “Du  Sac  gastrique  chez  Thomme,”  etc.  (Paris, 
1878),  p.  158. 

* Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauungsdrilsen  (Wiesbaden,  1898),  where  the  works  of 
his  pupils  are  also  mentioned. 
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any  secretion.  Chemical  and  mechanical  irritations  of  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  mouth  cause  no  reflex  excitation  of  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
stomach.  There  are  only  two  moments  which  cause  a secretion,  namely, 
the  psychical  moment — the  passionate  desire  for  food  and  the  sensation  of 
satisfaction  and  pleasure  on  partaking  it — and  the  chemical  moment,  the 
action  of  certain  chemical  substances  on  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach.  The  first  moment  is  the  most  important.  The  secretion  occur- 
ring under  its  influence  by  the  vagus  fibres  appears  earlier  than  that 
produced  by  chemical  irritants,  but  always  after  a pause  of  at  least  4^ 
minutes.  This  secretion  is  more  abundant  but  less  continuous  than  the 
“chemical.”  It  yields  a more  acid  and  active  juice  than  the  latter.  As 
chemical  irritants,  which  cause  a secretion  rellexively  through  the  stomach 
mucosa,  we  include  only  water  and  certain  unknown  extractive  substances 
contained  in  meat  and  meat  extracts,  in  impure  peptone,  and  also,  it  seems^ 
in  milk.  Carbonated  alkalies  have  a preventive  instead  of  an  accelerating 
action  on  secretion.  Fats  have  a retarding  action  on  the  appearance  of 
secretion,  and  diminish  the  quantity  of  juice  secreted  as  well  as  the  amount 
of  enzyme.  The  substances,  such  as  egg-albumin,  which  act  as  chemical 
irritants  cannot  be  digested  by  the  “ psychical  ” secretion,  but  may  perhaps 
cause  a chemical  secretion  by  their  decomposition  products. 

The  quantity  of  juice  secreted  during  digestion  is  proportional  to  the 
quantity  of  food,  and  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice  may  also  be  influenced  by 
the  kind  of  food.  This  action  of  various  foods,  meat,  bread,  and  milk  may 
be  arranged  in  progressive  series  as  follows : 


Acidity. 

1.  Meat. 

2.  Milk. 

3.  Bread 


Digestive  Activity. 
Bread. 
Meat. 

Milk. 


Duration  of  Secretion. 
Bread. 

Meat. 

Milk. 


The  acidity  is  greatest  with  a meat  diet  and  lowest  with  bread;  the 
quantity  of  enzyme  is,  on  the  contrary,  highest  with  a bread  diet  and 
lowest  with  milk. 

We  know  hardly  anything  positively  in  regard  to  the  condition  in  man, 
and  the  reports  at  hand  are  very  contradictory.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt 
that  in  man  also  various  foods  have  an  influence  on  the  secretion  in  different 
ways,  and  it  seems  as  if  the  extractive  substances  of  meat  are  the  most 
powerful  of  the  chemical  irritants  (Verhaegek  *). 

The  Qualitative  and  QiLantitative  Composition  of  the  Gastric  Juice. 
The  gastric  juice,  which  can  hardly  be  obtained  pure  and  free  from  residues 
of  the  food  or  from  mucus  and  saliva,  is  a clear,  or  only  very  faintly  cloudy, 
and  in  man  nearly  colorless  fluid  of  an  insipid,  acid  taste  and  strong  acid 
reaction.  It  contains,  as  form-elements,  glandular  cells  or  their  nuclei., 
mucus-corpuscles,  and  more  or  less  changed  columnar  epithelium. 


' See  the  works  of  Verbaegea  in  “ La  Cellule,”  1896  and  1897. 
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The  acid  reaction  of  the  gastric  juice  depends  on  the  presence  of  free 
acid,  which,  as  we  have  learned  from  the  investigations  of  C.  Schmidt, 
Richet  and  others,  consists,  when  the  gastric  juice  is  pure  and  free  from 
particles  of  food,  chiefly  or  in  large  part  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Contejeah  ^ 
has  regularly  found  traces  of  lactic  acid  in  the  pure  gastric  juice  of  fasting 
dogs.  After  partaking  of  food,  especially  after  a meal  rich  in  carbo- 
hydrates, lactic  acid  occurs  abundantly,  and  sometimes  acetic  and  butyric 
acids.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  juice  of 
dogs,  is  commonly  considered  to  be  about  2-3  p.  m. , but  these  figures 
are  not  based  on  pure  gastric  juice,  as  Pawlow  and  his  pupils  have  shown 
that  the  gastric  juice  of  the  dog  contains  5-6  p.  m.  and  that  of  the  cat  an 
average  of  5.20  p.  m.  IICl  (Riasantzen ').  In  man  the  acidity  has  been 
found  to  vary  considerably,  but  it  is  generally  calculated  as  2-3  ji.  m.  HCl. 
According  to  Yerhaegen’s  researches  there  is  no  doubt  that  pure  human 
gastric  juice  from  perfectly  healthy  persons  has  a higher  acidity.  There  is 
hardly  any  doubt  that  at  least  a part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice  does  not  exist  free  in  the  ordinary  sense,  but  combined  with  organic 
substances.’ 

Perfectly  fresh  gastric  juice  seems  to  contain  a little  coagulable  nucleo- 
proteid,  but  contains  albumoses  on  standing  for  some  time.  Among  the 
organic  bodies  are  found  a little  mucin  and  two  enzymes,  and  rennin, 

especially  in  man. 

The  specific  gravity  of  gastric  juice  is  low,  1.001-1.010.  It  is  corre- 
spondingly poor  in  solids.  Older  analyses  of  gastric  juice  from  man,  the  dog, 
and  the  sheep  have  been  made  by  C.  Schmidt.  ‘ As  these  analyses  refer  only 
to  impure  gastric  juice  they  are  of  little  value.  The  quantity  of  solids  in 
saliva-free  gastric  juice  from  a dog  was  27  p.  m.,  with  17.1  p.  m.  organic 
substance.  The  quantity  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  was  3.1  p.  m.  Besides 
these  Schmidt  found  NaCl  1.4G;  CaCl^  0.6;  KCl  1.1;  NH^Cl  0.5;  earthy 
phosphates  1.9;  and  FePO^  0.1  p.  m.  Nehcki’  found  5 milligrams 
sulphocyanic  acid  per  liter  of  gastric  juice  of  a dog. 

Besides  the  free  hydrochloric  acid  pepsin  and  rennin  are  the  other 
physiologically  important  constituents  of  gastric  juice. 

Pepsin.  This  enzyme  is  found,  with  the  exception  of  certain  fishes,  in 
all  vertebrates  thus  far  investigated. 

Pepsin  occurs  in  adults  and  in  new-born  infants.  This  condition  is 

‘ Bidder  and  Schmidt,  Die  Verdauungsafte,  etc.,  S.  44;  Richet,  1.  c. ; Contejean, 
Contributions  ^ I’etude  de  la  physiol,  de  I’estomac.  Theses.  Paris,  1892. 

* Arch,  des  Scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  3. 

* See  Richet,  1.  c.;  Contejean,  1.  c. ; Verhaegen,  1.  c. ; and  the  literature  on  the  estima. 
tion  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric  contents  (see  page 

“ L.  c. 

® Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 
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different  in  new-born  animals.  While  in  a few  berbivora,  snch  as  the 
rabbit,  pepsin  occnrs  in  the  mncoiis  coat  before  birth,  this  enzyme  is 
entirely  absent  at  the  birth  of  those  carnivora  which  liave  thus  far  been 
examined,  snch  as  the  dog  and  cat. 

In  various  invertebrates  a ferment  has  also  been  found  which  has  a proteolytic  action 
in  acid  solutions.  It  has  been  sho\yn  that  this  enzyme,  nevertheless,  is  not  in  all  animals 
identical  with  ordinary  pepsin.  According  to  Klug  and  Wroblewski  ' the  pepsins 
found  in  man  and  various  higher  animals  are  somewhat  dilTerent.  Darwin  and  others 
have  further  found  that  certain  plants  which  feed  upon  insects  secrete  an  acid  juice  which 
dissolves  proteid,  but  it  is  still  doubtful  whether  these  plants  contain  any  pepsin,  v. 
Gouup-Besanez  has  isolated  from  vetch-seed  an  enzyme  which  acts  like  pepsin,  but  its 
identity  with  pepsin  doubtful.  Neumeister  has  found  the  same  in  acrospire,  and  IIjort *  * 
in  a fungus,  polyporus  sulphurens. 

Pepsin  is  as  difficnlt  to  isolate  in  a pure  condition  as  other  enzymes. 
The  pepsin  prepared  by  Brucke  and  Sundberg  gave  negative  resnlts  with 
most  reagents  for  jn'oteids,  and  showed  nevertheless  a powerful  action  which 
seems  to  show  that  it  is  very  pure.  Sciioumow-Simanoavski  and  Pekel- 
iiARiNG  ’ have  designated  as  a true  enzyme  a nncleoproteid  which  coagulates 
on  boiling  and  is  soluble  in  water  and  which  separates,  on  cooling,  perfectly 
fresh  dog  gastric  juice  and  is  active  even  on  very  strong  dilution.  Further 
investigations  on  this  substance  are  very  desirable.  It  is,  at  least  in  the 
impure  condition,  soluble  in  water  and  glycerin.  It  is  precipitated  by 
alcohol,  but  only  slowly  destroyed.  It  is  quickly  destroyed  by  heating  its 
watery  solution  to  boiling.  According  to  Biernacki^  pepsin  in  neutral 
solutions  is  destroyed  by  heating  to  -f-  55°  C.  In  the  presence  of  2 p.  m. 
IICl  a temperature  of  55°  C.  is  without  action;  the  pepsin  in  acid  solution 
is  destroyed  by  heating  to  65°  C.  for  five  minutes.  On  adding  peptone  and 
certain  salts  the  pepsin  may  be  heated  to  70°  C.  without  decomposing.  In 
the  dry  state  it  can,  on  the  contrary,  be  heated  to  over  100°  0.  without 
losing  its  physiological  action.  The  only  property  which  is  characteristic 
of  pepsin  is  that  it  dissolves  proteid  bodies  in  acid,  but  not  in  neutral  or 
alkaline,  solutions  with  the  formation  of  albnrnoses  and  peptones. 

The  methods  for  the  preparation  of  relatively  pure  pepsin  depend,  as  a 
rule,  upon  its  property  of  being  thrown  down  with  finely  divided  precipi- 
tates of  other  bodies,  such  as  calcium  phosphate  or  cholesterin.  The  rather 
complicated  methods  of  Brucke  and  Sukdberg  are  based  upon  this 
property.  Pekelharikg  makes  use  of  a prolonged  dialysis  and  precipitation 
with  0.2  p.  m.  IICL  A relatively  pure  pepsin  solution  intended  for  diges- 
tion tests  and  of  effective  action  may  be  prepared  by  the  following  method 


' Klug,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  60  ; Wroblewski,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Ed.  21. 

’ V.  Gorup-Besanez,  Ber.  d.  deutscli.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  7 aud  8;  Neumeister, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  30  ; Hjort,  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10. 

* Brucke,  Wieu.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  43  ; Suudberg,  Zeitscbr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9 ; 
Schoumow-Simanowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  33;  Pekelharing,  Zeitscbr. 
f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

^ Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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as  siij]fgesteLl  by  Maly.'  The  mucous  membrane  (of  the  pig’s  stomacli)  is 
treated  witli  water  containing  pliosphoric  acid,  and  the  filtrate  precipitated 
by  lime-water;  the  precipitate,  which  contains  the  pepsin,  is  then  dissolved 
in  water  by  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  the  salts  removed  by 
dialysis,  by  Avhich  means  the  pepsin  which  does  not  diffuse  remains  in  the 
dialyzer.  A pepsin  solution  somewhat  impure  but  rich  in  pepsin,  and  which 
can  be  kept  for  years,  may  be  obtained  if,  as  suggested  by  v.  WTttichs,* * 
Ave  extract  the  finely  divided  mucous  membrane  Avith  glycerin,  or  better 
Avith  glycerin  Avhich  contains  1 p.  m.  HCl.  To  each  part  by  Aveight  of  the 
mucous  coat  add  10-20  parts  glycerin.  This  is  filtered  after  8-14  days. 
The  jiepsin  (together  Avith  much  albumin)  may  be  precipitated  by  alcohol 
from  this  extract.  If  this  extract  is  to  be  used  directly  for  digestion  tests, 
then  to  100  c.c.  of  AA’^ater  Avhich  has  been  acidified  Avith  1-4  p.  m.  IICl  add 
2-3  c.c.  of  the  extract. 

For  digestion  tests  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
may  be  used  directly  in  many  cases.  The  mucous  coat  is  carefully  washed 
Avith  Avater  (if  a pig’s  stomach  is  used)  and  finely  cut;  if  a calf’s  stomach 
is  employed,  only  the  outer  layer  of  the  mucous  coat  is  scraped  off  Avith  a 
watch-glass  or  the  back  of  a knife.  The  pieces  of  mucous  membrane  or  the 
slimy  masses  obtained  by  scraping  are  rubbed  Avith  pure  quartz-sand,  treated 
Avith  acidified  Avater,  and  alloAved  to  stand  for  24  hours  in  a cool  place  and 
then  filtered. 

In  the  preparation  of  artificial  gastric  juice  that  part  only  of  the 
mucous  coat  richest  in  pepsin  is  used ; the  pyloric  part  is  of  little  value. 
A strong,  impure  infusion  may  generally  be  obtained  from  the  pig’s 
stomach,  while  a relatively  pure  and  powerful  infusion  is  obtained  from  the 
stomach  of  birds  (hens).  The  stomachs  of  fish  (pike)  also  yield  a tolerably 
pure  and  active  infusion.  An  active  and  rather  pure  artificial  gastric  juice 
may  be  pre^iared  by  scraping  the  inner  layers  of  a calf’s  stomach  from  which 
the  pyloric  end  has  been  removed.  For  a medium-sized  calf’s  stomach 
1000  c.c.  of  acidified  water  must  be  used. 

The  degree  of  acidity  required  in  the  infusion  depends  upon  the  use  to 
Avhich  the  gastric  juice  is  to  be  put.  If  it  is  to  be  employed  in  the  digestion 
of  fibrin,  an  acidity  of  1 p.  m.  HCl  must  be  selected,  while,  on  the  contrary, 
if  it  is  to  be  used  for  the  digestion  of  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  an  acidity 
of  2-3  p.  m.  IICl  is  preferable.  This  last-mentioned  degree  of  acidity  is 
generally  the  better,  because  the  infusion  is  preserved  thereby,  and  at  all 
events  it  is  so  rich  in  pepsin  that  it  may  be  diluted  with  Avater  until  it  has 
an  acidity  of  1 p.  m.  HCl  without  losing  any  of  its  solvent  action  on 
unboiled  fibrin. 

The  preparation  of  acid  infusions  is  nowadays  unnecessary  on  account 
of  the  ability  of  getting  various  pepsin  preparations  in  commerce  which  have 
a remarkable  activity.  Such  a pepsin  preparation  can  be  purified  when 
necessary  by  folloAving  the  method  suggested  by  Kuhne.’  Precipitate  the 
pepsin  together  Avith  the  albumoses  by  ammonium  sulphate,  press  tlie  pre- 
cipitate and  dissolve  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  and  let  it  undergo  autn- 
digestion.  On  repeating  this  again  and  then  removing  the  salts  by  dialysis 
we  obtain  an  extraordinarily  active  pepsin,  but  which  is  still  less  pure  than 
Avhen  obtained  by  the  methods  of  Brucke  and  Sundberg. 

* Ptiiiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  9.  ’ Ibid.,  Bd.  2. 

* Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22,  S.  428. 
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The  Action  of  Pepsin  on  Proteids.  Pepsin  is  inactive  in  neutral  or 
-alkaline  reactions,  but  in  acid  liquids  it  dissolves  coagulated  albuminous 
bodies.  The  proteid  always  swells  and  becomes  transparent  before  it  dis- 
solves. Unboiled  fibrin  swells  up  in  a solution  containing  1 p.  m.  IICl, 
forming  a gelatinous  mass,  and  does  not  dissolve  at  ordinary  temperature 
within  a couple  of  days.  Upon  the  addition  of  a little  pepsin,  however, 
this  swollen  mass  dissolves  quickly  at  an  ordinary  temperature,  llard- 
boiled-egg  albumin,  cut  in  thin  pieces  with  sharp  edges,  is  not  perceptibly 
changed  by  dilute  acid  (2-4  p.  m.  KOI)  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in 
the  course  of  several  hours.  But  the  simultaneous  presence  of  pepsin 
causes  the  edges  to  become  clear  and  transparent,  blunt  and  swollen,  and 
the  albumin  gradually  dissolves. 

Prom  what  has  been  said  above  in  regard  to  pepsin,  it  follows  that 
proteids  may  be  employed  as  a means  of  detecting  pepsin  in  liquids.  Fibrin 
may  be  employed  as  well  as  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  which  latter  is  used  in 
the  form  of  slices  with  sharp  edges.  As  the  fibrin  is  easily  digested  at  the 
normal  temperature,  while  the  pepsin  test  with  egg-albumin  requires  the 
temperature  of  the  body,  and  as  the  test  with  fibrin  is  somewhat  more 
delicate,  it  is  often  preferred  to  that  with  egg-albumin.  When  we  speak  of 
the  '"'‘pepsin  test  ” without  further  explanation,  we  ordinarily  understand  it 
as  the  test  with  fibrin. 

This  test  nevertheless  requires  care.  The  fibrin  used  should  be  ox-fibrin 
and  not  pig-fibrin,  which  last  is  dissolved  too  readily  with  dilute  acid  alone. 
The  unboiled  fibrin  may  be  dissolved  by  acid  alone  without  pepsin,  but  this 
generally  requires  more  time.  In  testing  with  unboiled  fibrin  at  normal 
temperature,  it  is  advisable  to  make  a control  test  with  another  portion  of 
the  same  fibrin  with  acid  alone.  Since  at  the  temperature  of  the  body 
unboiled  fibrin  is  more  easily  dissolved  by  acid  alone,  it  is  best  alw^ays  to 
work  with  boiled  fibrin. 

As  pepsin  has  not,  thus  far,  been  prepared  in  a positively  pure  condition, 
it  is  impossible  to  determine  the  absolute  quantity  of  pepsin  in  a liquid.  It 
is  only  possible  to  compare  the  relative  amounts  of  pepsin  in  two  or  more 
liquids,  which  may  be  done  in  several  ways.  As  tlie  best  of  these  we  give 
the  following  method  as  suggested  by  Bkucke. 

If  two  pepsin  solutions  A find  B ai'e  to  be  compared  with  each  other  relatively  to  the 
Amounts  of  pepsin  they  contain,  they  must  first  he  brought  to  the  proper  degree  of  acidily, 
about  1 p.  m.  HCl,  care  being  taken  that  one  is  not  more  diluted  than  the  other.  Then 
]>repare  a large  number  of  specimens  of  each  solution  by  diluting  with  hydrochloric  acid 
of  1 p.  m.  HCl,  so  that  they  contain  respectively^,  and  so  on,  the  amount  of 

pepsin  in  the  original  liquid  being  1.  If  the  original  quantity  of  pepsin  in  the  two  liquids 
is  designated  by  p and  p' , we  then  have  the  two  series  of  liquids  : 


A 

B 

\p 

Ip' 

\v 

w 

iP 

w 

ip' 

ip 

i\P 

-\\p’ 

•j'lP 
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Then  a small  piece  of  boiled-egg  albumin,  obtained  by  cutting  thin  slices  with  a cork- 
cutter,  is  placed  in  each  test,  or  a small  flake  of  flbrin  is  added.  Of  course  care  must  be 
taken  to  add  the  same-sized  slice  of  egg-albumin  or  fluke  of  fibrin.  Now  observe  and  note 
exactly  the  time  when  each  test  of  the  two  series  begins  to  digest  and  when  it  ends,  and 
it  will  be  found  that  cptain  tests  of  one  series  make  about  the  same  progress  as  certain 
tests  of  the  other  series.  It  may  be  inferred  from  this  that  they  contain  about  the 
same  quantity  of  pepsin.  As  example,  it  is  found  in  one  series  of  tests  that  the  digestive 
rapidity  of  the  tests  p J,  p p is  about  the  same  as  the  tests  p'  p'  I-,  p'  | ; llierefore 
we  conclude  that  the  liquid  A is  about  four  times  as  rich  in  pepsin  as  the  liquid  B. 

Another  method  as  suggested  by  Mett  ’ gives  more  exact  results  according  to  the 
investigations  of  Samojloff.  Draw  up  liquid  white  of  egg  in  a glass  tube  of  about  1 to 

2 mm.  diameter  and  coagulate  the  albumin  in  the  tube  by  heating,  cut  the  ends  of  the 
tube  off  sharply,  add  two  tubes  to  each  test-tube  wdth  a few  cc.  of  acid  pepsin  solution, 
allow  to  digest  at  the  bodily  temperature,  and  after  a certain  time  measure  the  lineal 
extent  of  the  digested  layer  of  albumin  in  the  various  tests.  The  quantity  of  pepsin  in 
the  comparative  tests  is  as  the  square  of  the  millimeters  of  albumin  columns  dissolved 
in  the  same  time.  Thus  if  in  one  case  2 mm.  of  albumin  was  dissolved  and  in  the  other 

3 mm.,  then  the  quantity  of  pepsin  is  as  4 : 9. 

The  rapidity  of  the  pepsin  digestion  depends  on  several  circnmstances. 
Thus  different  acids  are  unequal  in  their  action;  hydrochloric  acid  shows  in 
slight  concentration,  0.8-1. 8 p.  m.,  a more  powerful  action  than  any  other, 
whether  inorganic  or  organic.  In  greater  concentration  other  acids  may 
have  a powerful  action,  and  we  can  say  that,  as  a rule,  the  acids  having  the 
greatest  avidity  have  a greater  action  in  slight  concentration  than  weak 
acids.  Still  sulphuric  acid  forms  an  exception  (Pfleiderer).  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  action  of  various  acids  are  somewhat  contradictory.’* * 
The  degree  of  acidity  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance.  With  hydrochloric 
acid  the  degree  of  acidity  is  not  the  same  for  different  proteid  bodies.  For 
fibrin  it  is  0.8-1  p.  m.,  for  myosin,  casein,  and  vegetable  proteids  about 
1 p.m.,  for  hard-boiled-egg  albumin,  on  the  contrary,  about  2.5  p.  m.  The 
rapidity  of  the  digestion  increases,  at  least  to  a certain  point,  with  the 
quantity  of  ptepsin  present,  unless  the  pepsin  added  is  contaminated  by  a 
large  quantity  of  products  of  digestion,  which  may  prevent  its  action.  The 
accumulation  of  products  of  digestion  has  a retarding  action  on  digestion, 
although,  according  to  Ciiittexden  and  Amermatv,"  the  removal  of  the 
digestion  products  by  means  of  dialysis  does  not  essentially  change  the 
relationship  between  the  albumoses  and  true  peptones.  Pepsin  acts  slower 
at  low  temperatures  than  it  does  at  higher.  It  is  even  active  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  0°  C.,  but  digestion  takes  place  very  slowly  at  this  temperature. 
With  increasing  temperature  the  rapidity  of  digestion  also  increases  until 
about  40°  C.,  when  the  maximum  is  reached.  According  to  the  investiga- 
tions of  Flaum  * it  is  probable  that  the  relationship  between  albumoses  and 
peptones  remains  the  same,  irrespective  of  whether  the  digestion  took  place 


' lu  Pawlow,  1.  c.,  p.  31. 

* See  Wioblewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bel.  21,  and  especially  Pfleiderer, 
Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  66,  which  also  gives  references  to  other  works. 

2 Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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at  a low  or  high  temperature  as  long  as  the  digestion  is  continnons  for  some 
time.  If  the  swelling  up  of  the  proieid  is  prevented,  as  by  the  addition  of 
neutral  salts,  such  as  NaCl  in  sufficient  amounts,  or  by  the  addition  of  bile 
to  the  acid  liquid,  digestion  can  be  prevented  to  a greater  or  less  extent. 
Foreign  bodies  of  dillerent  kinds  produce  different  actions,  in  which 
naturally  the  variable  quantities  in  which  they  are  added  are  of  the  greatest 
importance.  Salicylic  acid  and  carbolic  acid,  and  especially  snl])bates 
(Pfleiderer),  retard  digestion,  while  arsenious  acid  promotes  it  (Chitten- 
den), and  hydrocyanic  acid  is  relatively  indifferent.  Alcohol  in  large 
quantities  (10^  and  above)  disturbs  the  digestion,  while  small  quantities  act 
indifferently.  Metallic  salts  in  very  small  quantities  may  indeed  sometimes 
accelerate  digestion,  but  otherwise  they  tend  to  retard  it.  The  action  of 
metallic  salts  in  different  cases  can  be  explained  in  different  ways,  but  they 
often  seem  to  form  with  proteids  insoluble  or  difficultly  soluble  combinations. 
The  alkaloids  may  also  retard  the  pepsin  digestion  (Chittenden  and 
Allen  % A very  large  number  of  observations  have  been  made  in  regard 
to  the  action  of  foreign  substances  on  artificial  pepsin  digestion,  but  as  these 
observations  have  not  given  any  direct  result  in  regard  to  the  action  of  these 
same  substances  on  natural  digestion,  we  will  not  here  further  discuss  them. 

The  Products  of  the  Digestion  of  Proteids  by  Means  of  Pepsin  and  Acid. 
In  the  digestion  of  nucleoproteids  or  nucleo-albumins  an  insoluble  residue 
of  nuclein  or  pseudo-nuclein  always  remains.  With  experiments  on  casein 
Salkowski  ’ has  shown  that  the  paranuclein  first  split  off  may  be  dissolved 
by  prolonged  digestion.  Fibrin  also  yields  an  insoluble  residue,  which 
consists,  at  least  in  great  part,  of  nuclein,  derived  from  the  form-elements 
enclosed  in  the  blood-clot.  This  residue  which  remains  in  the  digestion  of 
certain  albuminous  bodies  is  called  dysp>eptone  by  Meissner.  In  the 
digestion  of  proteids  substances  similar  to  acid  albuminates  parapeptone 
(Meissner^)  antialbumate  and  antialhumid  (Kuhne)  may  also  be 
formed.  On  separating  these  bodies  the  filtered  liquid,  neutralized  at  boil- 
ing-point, contains  albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  ordinary  sense  as  chief 
constituents,  while  the  so-called  true  peptone  of  Kuhne  may  sometimes  be 
entirely  absent,  and  in  general  is  obtained  in  quantity  worth  mentioning 
only  after  a more  continuous  and  intensive  digestion.  The  relationsliip 
between  the  albumoses  and  peptones  in  the  ordinary  sense  changes  very 
much  in  different  cases  and  in  the  digestion  of  various  albuminous  bodies. 
For  instance,  a larger  quantity  of  primary  albumoses  is  obtained  from  fibrin 
than  from  hard-boiled-egg  albumin  or  from  the  proteids  of  meat,  and  the 

’ Studies  from  the  Lab.  Physiol.  Cbein.  Yale  University,  Vol.  1,  p.  76.  See  also 
Chittenden  and  Stewart,  ihid.,  Vol.  3,  p.  60. 

’ Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  63. 

* The  works  of  Meissner  on  pepsin  digestion  are  found  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Rat.  Med.„ 
Bdd,  7,  8,  10,  12,  and  14. 
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different  proteids,  according  to  the  researches  of  Klug,‘  yield  on  pepsin 
digestion  unequal  quantities  of  the  various  digestive  products.  In  tlie 
digestion  of  unboiled  fibrin  an  intermediate  product  may  be  obtained  in  tlie 
earlier  stages  of  the  digestion — a globulin  which  coagulates  at  + 55°  0. 
(IIaseiuiokiv  ^).  For  information  in  regard  to  the  different  albumoses  and 
peptones  which  are  formed  in  pepsin  digestion,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
previous  pages  (34-38). 

Action  of  Pepsin  Hydrochloric  Acid  on  Other  Bodies.  The  gelatin- 
forminy  substance  of  the  connective  tissue,  of  the  cartilage,  and  of  the  bones, 
from  which  last  the  acid  only  dissolves  the  inorganic  substances,  is  converted 
into  gelatin  by  digesting  with  gastric  juice.  The  gelatin  is  further  changed 
so  that  it  loses  its  property  of  gelatinizing  and  is  converted  into  a so-called 
gelatin  peptone  (see  page  5(5).  True  mucin  (from  the  submaxillary)  is 
dissolved  by  the  gastric  juice  and  yields  a substance  similar  to  peptone,  and 
a reducing  substance  similar  to  that  obtained  by  boiling  with  a mineral 
acid.  Blast  in  is  dissolved  more  slowly  and  yields  the  above-mentioned 
substances  (page  54).  Keratin  and  the  epidermis  formation  are  insoluble. 
Nuclein  is  not  dissolved  and  the  cell-nuclei  are  therefore  insoluble  in  gastric 
juice.  The  animal  cell-membrane  is,  as  a rule,  more  easily  dissolved  the 
nearer  it  stands  to  elastiii,  and  it  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  the  more 
closely  it  is  related  to  keratin.  The  membrane  of  the  plant-cell  is  not  dis- 
solved. Oxyhmmoglobin  is  changed  into  haematiii  and  acid  albuminate,  the 
latter  undergoing  further  digestion.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  blood  is 
changed  into  a dark-brown  mass  in  the  stomach.  The  gastric  juice  does 
not  act  on  fat.,  but,  on  the  contrary,  on  fatty  tissue,  dissolving  the  cell- 
membrane,  setting  the  fat  free.  Gastric  juice  has  no  action  on  starch  or 
the  simple  varieties  of  sugar.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  ability  of 
gastric  juice  to  invert  cane-sugar  are  very  contradictory.  At  least,  this 
action  of  the  gastric  juice  is  not  constant,  and,  if  it  is  j^resent  at  all,  it  is 
probably  due  to  the  action  of  the  acid. 

Pepsin  alone,  as  above  stated,  has  no  action  on  proteids,  and  an  acid  of 
the  intensity  of  the  gastric  juice  can  only  very  slowly,  if  at  all,  dissolve 
coagulated  albumin  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Pepsin  and  acid 
together  not  only  act  more  quickly,  but  qualitatively  they  act  otherwise 
than  the  acid  alone.  If  liquid  proteid  is  digested  with  hydrochloric  acid  of 
2 p.  m.,  it  is  converted  into  acid  albuminates;  but  if  pepsin  is  previously 
added  to  the  acid,  the  formation  of  syntonin  occurs  much  more  slowly 
under  the  same  conditions  (Meissxer).  From  this  it  is  inferred  that  a 
part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  is  combined  with  the  pepsin,  and  we  have  here 
a proof  of  the  existence  of  a paired  acid,  called  by  C.  Schmidt  pepsin 
hydrochloric  acid. 


* PUilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 
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It  lias  been  further  suggested  that  this  liypothetical  acid  is  possibly  decomposed  in 
digestion  iuto  free  pepsin  and  free  hydrochloric  acid,  whicli  in  dissolves 

proteids  to  a certain  (legree.  The  pepsin  set  free  reunites  with  a new  portion  of  acid, 
forming  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid,  and  in  contact  with  proteids  is  further  decomposed  as 
above  desciihed.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  mention  that  this  statement  is  only  an 
unproved  hypothesis. 

Rennin  or  cii  yiuosin^  is  the  second  enzyme  of  tlie  gastric  juice.  It  occurs 
in  tlie  gastric  juice  of  man  under  pliysiological  conditions,  but  may  be  absent 
under  special  pathological  conditions,  such  as  carcinoma,  atrophy  of  the 
mucous  membrane,  and  certain  chronic  catarrhs  (Boas,  Joiinsok,  Klem- 
perek‘).  It  is  habitually  found  in  the  neutral,  watery  infusion  of  the 
fourth  stomach  of  the  calf  and  sheep,  especially  in  an  infusion  of  the  fundus 
part.  In  other  mammals  and  in  birds  it  is  seldom  found,  and  in  fishes 
hardly  ever  in  the  neutral  infusion.  In  these  cases,  as  in  man  and  the 
higher  animals,  a rennin-forming  substance,  a rennin  zymogen,  occurs  which 
is  converted  into  rennin  by  the  action  of  an  acid.  Eennin  or  rennin-like 
enzymes  occur  also  rather  extensively  in  the  plant  kingdom.  Certain 
micro-organisms  also  act  like  chymosin.  Par  achy  niosin  is  the  name  given 
by  Bang  ’ to  an  enzyme  differing  in  many  respects  from  the  ordinary 
rennet  ferment.  He  first  found  it  in  commercial  pepsin  preparations,  then 
in  pigs,  and  finally  also  in  human  stomachs,  where  he  claims  ordinary 
rennin  does  not  exist,  but  only  parachymosin. 

Rennin  is  just  as  difficult  to  prepare  in  a pure  state  as  the  other  enzymes. 
The  purest  rennin  enzyme  thus  far  obtained  did  not  give  the  ordinary  pro- 
teid  reactions.  On  heating  its  solution  to  60-70°  C.  for  about  10  minutes 
it  is  more  or  less  quickly  destroyed,  depending  ujDon  duration  of  heating  and 
concentration.  If  an  active  and  strong  infusion  of  a mucous  coat  in  water 
containing  3 p.  m.  HCl  is  heated  to  37-40°  C.  for  48  hours,  the  rennin  is 
destroyed,  while  the  pepsin  remains.  A pepsin  solution  free  from  rennin 
can  be  obtained  in  this  way.  Rennin  is  characterized  by  its  physiological 
action,  which  consists  in  coagulating  milk  or  a casein  solution  containing 
lime,  if  neutral  or  very  faintly  alkaline. 

Rennin  may  be  carried  down  by  other  precipitates  like  other  enzymes, 
and  thus  may  be  obtained  relatively  pure.  It  may  also  be  obtained,  con- 
taminated with  a great  deal  of  proteids,  by  extracting  the  mucous  coat  of 
the  Stomach  with  glycerin. 

A comparatively  pure  solution  of  rennin  may  be  obtained  in  the  follow- 
ing way.  An  infusion  of  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  in  hydrochloric 
acid  is  prepared  and  then  neutralized,  after  which  it  is  repeatedly  shaken 
with  new  quantities  of  magnesium  carbonate  until  the  pepsin  is  precipitated. 


‘ A good  review  of  the  literature  may  be  found  in  Szydlowski,  Beitrag  zur  Kenutniss: 
des  Lahenzym  nach  Beohacbtuugen  an  Siluglingen,  Jahrh.  f.  Kinderheilkuude,  N.  F., 
Bd.  34.  See  also  Lbrclier,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  69,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature. 

’ Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1899,  No.  3. 
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The  filtrate,  which  shonld  act  strongly  on  milk,  is  precipitated  by  basic 
lead  acetate,  the  precipitate  decomposed  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid, 
the  acid  liquid  filtered  and  treated  with  a solution  of  stearin  soap.  The 
rennin  is  carried  down  by  the  fatty  acids  set  free,  and  when  these  last  are 
placed  in  water  and  removed  by  shaking  with  ether,  the  rennin  remains  in 
the  -watery  solution. 

The  question  whether  the  parietal  cells  principally  or  these  with  the 
chief  cells  take  part  in  the  formation  of  free  acid  is  somewhat  disputed.' 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice 
originates  from  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  because,  as  is  well  known,  a secre- 
tion of  perfectly  typical  gastric  juice  takes  place  in  the  stomachs  of  fasting 
or  starving  animals.  As  the  chlorides  of  the  blood  are  derived  from  the 
food,  it  is  easily  understood,  as  shown  by  Cahn,"  that  in  dogs  after  a 
sufficiently  long  common-salt  starvation  the  stomach  secreted  a gastric  juice 
containing  pepsin,  but  no  free  hydrochloric  acid.  On  the  administration 
of  soluble  chlorides  a gastric  juice  containing  hydrochloric  acid  was  im- 
mediately secreted.  On  the  introduction  of  alkali  iodides  or  bromides, 
Kulz,  Nencki  and  Sciioumow-Simanowski  ^ have  shown  that  the  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  is  replaced  by  IIBr,  and  to  a less  extent  by 
TIL  We  do  not  know  how  the  secretion  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  origi- 
nates. Whereas  it  used  to  be  considered  that  the  chlorides  were  decomposed 
by  an  electrolysis  or  by  organic  acids  produced  in  the  mucosa,  we  now  rather 
generally  accept  the  process  as  suggested  by  Maly. 

Maly  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that,  on  account  of  the  presence 
of  a large  quantity  of  free  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  the  avidity  of  the 
same,  there  must  be  present  among  the  numerous  combinations  of  acids 
and  bases  which  exist  in  the  serum  traces  of  free  hydrochloric  acid  in 
addition  to  acid  salts.  As  these  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  are  removed 
from  the  blood  by  means  of  rapid  diffusion  by  the  glands,  the  mass-action 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  must  set  free  new  traces  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the 
blood.  In  this  way  may  be  explained  the  secretion  in  the  blood  of  large 
quantities  of  hydrochloric  acid  from  the  chlorides,  but  the  proof  that  the 
hydrochloric  acid  set  free  passes  into  the  gastric  juice  simply  by  diffusion 
is  missing.  Similar  processes  in  other  animal  glands  render  it  probable  that 
here,  as  in  other  cases  of  secretion,  we  have  to  deal  with  a yet  unexplained 
specific  secretory  action  of  the  glandular  cells.  As  Schierbeck  ^ has  shown 

^ See  Heidenhaiu,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  18  and  19,  and  Ilerniaiiu’s  Handbuch,  Bd. 
5,  Till.  1,  “ Absonderungsvorgange  Klemensiewicz,  Wien.  Silznngsber.,  Bd.  71  r 
Frilukel,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  50  ; Contejean,  1.  c..  Chapter  2,  which  contains- 
all  the  older  literature. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

“ Kiilz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  23  ; Nencki  and  Schoumow,  Arch,  des  sciences  biol. 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  3. 

Maly,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1;  Schierbeck,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol., 
Bdd.  3 and  5. 
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that  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  are  formed  in  the  mucous  membrane 
during  secretion,  it  can  be  admitted  that  this  carbon  dioxide,  by  its  avidity, 
sets  free  hydrochloric  acid  within  the  glandular  cells  from  the  chlorides  of 
the  food.  This  hydrochloric  acid  passes  then  into  the  secretion. 

L.  Liebkkmann  ' has  lately  proposed  a new  theory  for  the  secretion  of  hydrochloi  ic 
acid.  Accordin':  to  him  lecillialbumin  occurs  in  the  glandular  cells,  and  this  combines 
readily  with  alkalies.  The  more  active  metabolism  in  the  glands  during  work  leads  to 
an  abundant  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  this  carbon  dioxide  by  its  mass-;iction  sets 
hydrochloric  acid  free  from  the  chlorides.  The  hydrochloric  arid  passes  into  the  secre- 
tion by  diffusion,  while  the  alkalies  combine  Avith  the  lecithalbumin.  In  regard  to 
details  of  this  theory  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  article. 

After  a full  meal,  when  the  store  of  pepsin  in  the  stomach  is  com- 
pletely exhausted,  Sciiiff  claims  that  certain  bodies,  especially  dextrin, 
have  the  property  of  causing  a supply  of  pepsin  in  the  mucous  membrane. 
This  “charge  theory,”  though  experimentally  proved  by  several  inv'esti- 
gators,  has  nevertheless  not  yet  been  confirmed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
statement  of  Sciiiff  that  a substance  forming  pepsin,  a jpepsinogen"'''  or 
“ occurs  in  the  ventricle  has  been  proved.  Langley  “ has 

shown  positively  the  existence  of  such  a substance  in  the  mucous  coat. 
This  substance,  propepsin,  shows  a comparatively  strong  resistance  to  dilute 
alkalies  (a  soda  solution  of  5 p.  m.),  which  easily  destroy  pepsin  (Langley). 
Pepsin,  on  the  other  hand,  withstands  better  than  propepsin  the  action  of 
carbon  dioxide,  which  quickly  destroys  the  latter.  The  occurrence  of  a 
rennin  zymogen  in  the  mucous  coat  has  been  mentioned  above.’ 

The  question  in  which  cells  the  two  zymogens,  especially  the  propepsin, 
are  produced  has  been  extensively  discussed  for  several  years.  Formerly  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  the  parietal  cells  were  pepsin  cells,  but  since 
the  investigations  of  Heidenhain  and  his  pupils,  Langley  and  others, 
the  formation  of  pepsin  has  been  shifted  to  the  chief  cells.  Objections 
have  been  presented  by  several  investigators  to  the  views  of  Heidenhain 
that  certain  cells  produce  the  zymogens,  and  others  only  the  acid.“ 

The  Pyloric  Secretion.  That  part  of  the  pyloric  end  of  the  dog’s 
stomach  which  contains  no  fundus  glands  was  dissected  by  Klemensiewicz, 
one  end  being  sewed  together  in  the  shape  of  a blind  sack  and  the  other 
sewed  into  the  stomach.  From  the  fistula  thus  created  he  was  able  to  obtain 
the  pyloric  secretion  of  a living  animal.  This  secretion  is  alkaline,  viscous, 
jelly-like,  rich  in  mucin,  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.009-1.010,  and  contain- 
ing 16.5-20.5  p.  m.  solids.  It  has  no  effect  on  fat,  but  acts,  though  very 
slowly,  on  starch,  converting  it  into  sugar,  and  contains  ordinarily  pepsin, 


’ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bel.  50. 

’ Sebiff,  “Lepons  sur  la  physiol,  de  la  digestion,”  1867,  Tome  2;  Langley  and 
Edkins,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

^ See  foot-note  1,  page  267. 

* See  foot-note  4,  page  268. 
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which  sometimes  occurs  in  considerable  amounts.  This  lias  been  observed 
by  IlEiDENUAiisr  in  permanent  pyloric  fistula.  Contejean  has  investi- 
gated the  pyloric  secretion  in  other  ways,  and  finds  that  it  contains  both 
acid  and  pepsin.  The  alkaline  reaction  of  the  secretions  investigated  by 
llEiDENHAm  and  Klemensiewicz  is  due,  according  to  Conte, jean,  to  an 
abnormal  secretion  caused  by  the  operation,  because  the  stomach  readily 
yields  an  alkaline  juice  instead  of  an  acid  one  under  abnormal  conditions. 
xVkekman  has  found,  in  accordance  with  IIeidenhain  and  Klemen- 
siEWicz,  that  the  pyloric  secretion  of  a dog  was  alkaline.  Vekhaegen  ' 
has  observed  in  human  beings  towards  the  end  of  the  ventricle  digestion 
a fiuid  not  acid  which,  according  to  him,  originates  in  the  pyloric  region. 

The  secretion  of  gastric  juice  under  difi'erent  conditions  may  vary  con- 
siderably. The  statements  of  the  quantity  of  gastric  juice  secreted  in  a 
certain  time  are  therefore  so  unreliable  that  they  need  not  be  taken  into 
account. 

The  Chyme  and  the  Digestion  in  the  Stomach.  By  means  of  the  chemi- 
cal irritation  caused  by  the  food,  a copious  secretion  of  gastric  juice 
occurs.  The  food  is  there  by  freely  mixed  with  liquid  and  is  gradually 
converted  into  a pulpy  mass,  called  the  chyme.  This  mass  is  acid  in 
reaction,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  interior  of  large  pieces  of  meat  or 
other  solid  foods,  the  chyme  is  acid  throughout.  The  transformation 
products  of  the  digestion  of  proteids  and  carbohydrates  can  be  detected  in 
the  chyme;  likewise  more  or  less  changed  undigested  residues  of  swallowed 
food,  which  indeed  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  chyme. 

In  the  chyme  morsels  of  meat  more  or  less  changed  are  found  which, 
when  unboiled  meat  is  partaken  of,  may  be  much  swollen  and  slippery. 
Muscle  and  cartilage  are  also  often  swollen  and  slippery,  while  pieces  of 
BONE  sometimes  show  a rough  and  uneven  surface  after  the  digestion  has 
continued  for  some  time,  which  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the  gelatinous 
substances  of  the  bone  are  attacked  more  quickly  by  the  gastric  juice  than 
the  earthy  parts.  Milk  coagulates  in  the  stomach  by  the  combined  action 
of  the  rennin  and  the  acid,  but  in  certain  cases  by  the  action  of  the  acid 
alone.  From  the  relative  quantities  of  the  swallowed  milk  to  the  other 
food  either  large  and  solid  lumps  of  cheese  are  formed  or  smaller  lumps  or 
grains  which  are  divided  in  the  pulpy  mass.  Cow’s  milk  regularly  yields 
large,  solid  masses  or  lumps;  human  milk  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a fine, 
loose  coagulum  or  a fine  precipitate  which  is  immediately  dissolved  in  part 
by  the  acid  liquid. 

Bread,  especially  when  not  too  fresh,  is  converted  rather  easily  into  a 
pulpy  mass  in  the  stomach.  Other  vegetable  foods,  such  as  potatoes, 


’ Heidenbaia  and  Klemensiewicz,  1.  c. ; Contejean,  1.  c. , Chapter  2,  and  SkamL 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 ; Akerman,  ibid.,  Bd.  5 ; Verhaegen,  1.  c. 
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may,  if  not  sulTiciently  masticated,  often  be  found  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach,  very  little  changed,  several  hours  after  a meal. 

STARcn  is  not  converted  into  sugar  by  the  gastric  juice,  but  in  the  first 
phases  of  the  digestion,  before  a large  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  lias 
accumulated,  it  seems  that  the  action  of  the  saliva  continues,  and  therefore 
the  presence  of  dextrin  and  sugar  can  be  detected  in  the  contents  of  the 
stomach.  Besides  this  the  carbohydrates  in  the  stomach  may  in  part 
undergo  a lactic-acid  fermentation,  caused  by  the  micro-organisms  present. 

The  FATS  which  are  not  fluid  at  the  ordinary  temperature  melt  in  the 
stomach  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  become  fluid.  In  the  same- 
way  the  fat  of  the  fatty  tissues  is  set  free  in  the  stomach  by  the  gastric  juice 
which  digests  the  cell-membrane.  The  gastric  juice  itself  seems  to  have  no 
action  on  fats.*  The  soluble  salts  of  the  food  naturally  are  found  dissolved 
in  the  liquids  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach;  but  the  insoluble  salts  may 
also  be  dissolved  by  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice. 

Since  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  prevents  the  contents  of 
the  stomach  from  fermenting  with  the  generation  of  gas,  those  gases  which 
occur  in  the  stomach  probably  depend,  at  least  in  great  measure,  upon  the 
swallowed  air  and  saliva,  and  upon  those  gases  generated  in  the  intestine 
and  returned  through  the  pyloric  valve.  Planer  found  in  the  stomach- 
gases  of  a dog  66-G8^  N,  25-33^  and  only  a small  quantity,  0.8-G.l^, 
of  oxygen.  ScniERBECK^  has  shown  that  apart  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is 
formed  by  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach.  The  tension  of  the 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  stomach  corresponds,  according  to  him,  to  30-40  mm. 
Ilg  in  the  fasting  condition.  It  increases  after  partaking  food,  independ- 
ently of  the  kind  of  food,  and  may  rise  to  130-140  mm.  Ilg  during  diges- 
tion. The  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  stomach  is  the  same 
as  the  curve  of  acidity  in  the  different  phases  of  digestion,  and  Sciiierbeck 
has  also  found  that  the  carbon-dixoide  tension  is  considerably  increased  by 
pilocarpi n,  but  diminished  by  nicotin.  According  to  him,  the  carbon 
dioxide  of  the  stomach  is  a product  of  the  activity  of  the  secretory  cells. 

According  as  the  food  is  finely  or  coarsely  divided  it  passes  sooner  or 
later  through  the  pylorus  into  the  intestine.  From  Busch’s  observations 
on  a human  intestinal  fistula,  it  required  generally  15-30  minutes  after 
eating  for  undigested  food  to  pass  into  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intes- 
tine. In  a case  of  duodenal  fistula  in  a human  being  observed  by  .KuiiNE, 
he  saw,  ten  minutes  after  eating,  uncnrdled  but  still  coagulable  milk  and 
small  pieces  of  meat  pass  out  of  the  fistula.  The  time  in  which  the  stomach 
unburdens  itself  of  its  contents  depends,  however,  upon  the  rapidity  with 


’ See  Contejean,  “ Sur  la  digestion  gastrique  de  la  graisse,”  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  6. 

’ Planer,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  42 ; Schierbeck,  1.  c. 
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which  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  increases,  for  it  seems  to  act  as  a 
sort  of  irritant  and  causes  the  opening  of  the  pylorus.  Many  other  condi- 
tions also  come  into  play,  namely,  the  activity  of  the  gastric  juice,  the 
quantity  and  character  of  the  food,  etc.,  etc.,  and  therefore  the  time 
required  to  empty  the  stomach  must  be  variable.  Eiciiet  observed  in  a 
case  of  stomachic  fistula  that  in  man  the  quantity  of  food  which  is  in  the 
stomach  the  first  three  hours  is  not  essentially  changed,  but  that  in  the 
course  of  a quarter  of  an  hour  nearly  all  is  driven  out,  so  that  only  a small 
residue  remains.  Kuiine  has  made  about  the  same  observations  on  dogs 
and  human  beings.  lie  found,  indeed,  in  dogs  that  in  the  first  hour  small 
quantities  of  meat  passed  into  the  intestine  every  ten  minutes;  but  he  also 
observed  that  in  dogs,  on  an  average,  about  five  hours  after  eating,  in  man 
somewhat  earlier,  a free  emptying  into  the  intestine  takes  place.  Accord- 
ing to  other  investigators,  the  emptying  of  the  human  stomach  does  not 
take  place  suddenly,  but  gradually.  Beaumont’  found  in  his  extensive 
observations  on  the  Canadian  hunter,  Sx.  Martin,  that  the  stomach,  as  a 
rule,  is  emptied  1^-54^  hours  after  a meal,  depending  upon  the  character  of 
the  food. 

The  time  in  which  different  foods  leave  the  stomach  depends  also  upon 
their  digestibility.  In  regard  to  the  unequal  digestibility  in  the  stomach 
of  foods  rich  in  proteids,  which  really  form  the  object  of  the  action  of  the 
gastric  juice,  a distinction  must  be  made  between  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  proteids  are  converted  into  albumoses  and  peptones  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  the  food  is  converted  into  chyme,  or  at  least  so  prepared  that  it 
may  easily  pass  into  the  intestine.  This  distinction  is  especially  important 
from  a practical  standpoint.  When  a jiroper  food  is  to  be  decided  upon  in 
cases  of  diminished  stomachic  digestion,  it  is  important  to  select  such  foods 
as,  independent  of  the  difficulty  or  ease  with  which  their  proteid  is  pepton- 
ized, leave  the  stomach  easily  and  quickly,  and  which  require  as  little  action 
as  possible  on  the  part  of  this  organ.  From  this  point  of  view  those  foods, 
as  a rule,  are  most  digestible  which  are  fluid  from  the  start  or  may  be  easily 
liquefied  in  the  stomach;  but  these  foods  are  not  always  the  most  digestible 
in  the  sense  that  their  proteid  is  most  easily  peptonized.  As  an  example, 
hard-boiled  white  of  egg  is  more  easily  peptonized  than  fluid  white  of  egg 
at  a degree  of  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  IICl;”  nevertheless  we  consider,  and 
justly,  that  an  unboiled  or  soft-boiled  egg  is  easier  to  digest  than  a hard- 
boiled  one.  Likewise  uncooked  meat,  when  it  is  not  chopped  very  fine,  is 
not  more  quickly  but  more  slowly  peptonized  by  the  gastric  juice  than  the 
cooked,  but  if  it  is  divided  sufficiently  fine  it  is  often  more  quickly  pepton- 
ized than  the  cooked. 

' Busch,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ; Ktlhne,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem. , S.  53 ; Richet, 
].  c. ; Beaumont,  1.  c. 

’ Wawrinsky,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  3. 
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The  greater  or  less  facility  with  which  the  different  albuminous  foods 
nre  peptonized  hy  the  gastric  juice  has  been  comparatively  little  studied, 
and  as  the  conditions  in  the  stomach  are  more  complicated,  results  obtained 
with  artificial  gastric  juice  are  often  of  no  value  for  the  practising  physician 
and  should  in  any  case  be  used  only  with  the  greatest  caution.  Under  these 
circumstances  we  cannot  enter  more  deeply  into  this  subject,  but  the  reader 
is  referred  to  text-books  on  dietetics  and  the  study  of  foods. 

As  our  knowledge  of  the  digestibility  of  the  different  foods  in  the 
stomach  is  slight  and  duhious,  so  also  our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  other 
bodies,  such  as  alcoholic  drinks,  bitter  principles,  spices,  etc.,  on  the  natural 
digestion  is  very  uncertain  and  imperfect.  The  difliculties  which  stand  in 
the  way  of  this  kind  of  investigation  are  very  great,  and  therefore  the  results 
obtained  thus  far  are  often  ambiguous  or  conflict  with  each  other.  For 
e.xample,  certain  investigators  have  observed  that  small  quantities  of  alcohol 
or  alcoholic  drinks  do  not  prevent  but  rather  facilitate  digestion;  others 
observe  only  a disturbing  action;  while  other  investigators  believe  to  have 
found  that  the  alcohol  first  acts  somewhat  as  a disturbing  agent,  but  after- 
Avards,  when  it  is  absorbed,  it  produces  an  abundant  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  and  thereby  facilitates  digestion  (Gluzinski,  CniXTEisDEN  ^). 

The  digestion  of  sundry  foods  is  not  dependent  on  one  organ  alone,  but 
divided  among  several.  For  this  reason  it  is  to  be  expected  that  the  various 
digestive  organs  can  act  for  one  another  to  a certain  point,  and  that  there- 
fore the  work  of  the  stomach  could  be  taken  up  more  or  less  by  the 
intestine.  This  in  fact  is  the  case.  Thus  the  stomach  of  a dog  has  been 
almost  completely  extirpated  (Czekxy,  Carvallo,  and  rANCiiON),  and 
also  that  part  necessary  in  the  digestive  process  has  been  eliminated  by 
plugging  the  pyloric  opening  (Ludwig  and  Ogata),  and  in  both  cases  it 
Avas  possible  to  keep  the  animal  alive,  well  fed,  and  strong.  This  is  also 
true  for  human  beings.^  In  these  cases  it  is  evident  that  the  digestive  work 
of  the  stomach  Avas  taken  uj)  by  the  intestine ; but  all  food  cannot  be  digested 
in  these  cases  to  the  same  extent,  and  connective  tissue  of  meat  in  especial 
is  sometimes  found  to  a considerable  extent  undigested -in  the  excrements. 

A cat  whose  stomach  Cakvallo  apd  Panciion  had  extirpated  entirely  lived  only  six 
months,  hut  this  was  chused  by  its  not  wanting  to  take  food.  These  investigators  line!  it 
probable  that  the  stomach  is  necessary  for  the  sensation  of  the  want  of  food. 

In  order  to  judge  of  the  role  of  the  stomach  in  digestion  the  amount  of 
the  digestion  products  in  the  stomach  has  been  determined.  These  deter- 

' Gltizinski,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  S9  ; Chittenden,  Cetitralbl.  f.  d.  med. 
Wissensch.,  1889;  and  Chittenden  and  Mendel,  and  others,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Pliysiol., 
Vol.  1. 

’ Czerny,  cited  from  Bunge,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol,  u.  Path.  Chem.,  3.  Aufl. ; Carvallo 
and  Panchon,  Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  I'ome  7 ; Ogata,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1883. 
In  regard  to  a human  case  see  Schlatter  in  Wroblewski,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  11, 
S.  665. 
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miuations,  part  on  man  and  part  on  animals,  have  led,  as  is  to  be  expected, 
to  varying  results  (Cahn,  Ellenbekgek  and  IIofmeistek,  Ciiittendest 
and  Amerman *  *). 

It  is,  however,  quite  generally  assumed  that  no  peptonization  of  the 
proteids  worth  mentioning  occurs  in  the  stomach,  and  that  the  albumiiious 
foods  are  only  prepared  in  the  stomach  for  the  real  digestive  processes  in  the 
intestine.  That  the  stomach  serves  in  the  first  jfiace  as  a storeroom  follows 
from  its  shape,  and  this  function  is  of  special  value  in  certain  new-born 
animals,  for  instance  in  dogs  and  cats.  In  these  animals  the  secretion  of 
the  stomach  contains  only  hydrochloric  acid  but  no  pepsin,  and  the  casein 
of  the  milk  is  converted  by  the  acid  alone  into  solid  lumps  or  a solid 
coagulum  which  fills  the  stomach.  Small  portions  of  this  coagulum  pass 
into  the  intestine  only  little  by  little,  and  an  overburdening  of  the  intestine 
is  thus  prevented.  In  other  animals,  such  as  the  snake  and  certain  fishes, 
which  swallow  their  food  entire,  it  is  certain  that  the  major  part  of  the 
process  of  digestion  takes  place  in  the  stomach.  The  importance  of  the 
stomach  in  digestion  cannot  at  once  be  decided.  It  varies  for  different 
animals,  and  it  may  vary  in  the  same  animal,  depending  upon  the  division 
of  the  food,  the  rapidity  with  which  the  peptonization  takes  place,  the  more 
or  less  rapid  increase  in  the  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  so  on. 

It  is  a well-known  fact  that  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  kejff 
without  decom^iosing  for  some  time  by  means  of  hydrochloric  acid,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  when  the  acid  is  neutralized  a fermentation  commences  by 
which  lactic  acid  and  other  organic  acids  are  formed.  According  to  CoirN^ 
an  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  more  than  0.7  p.  m.  completely  arrests 
lactic  acid  fermentation,  even  under  otlierwise  favorable  circumstances,  and 
according  to  Strauss  and  Bialocour®  the  limit  of  lactic  acid  fermentation 
lies  at  1.2  p.  m.  hydrochloric  acid  united  to  organic  bodies.  The  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has  unquestionably  an  anti-fermentive 
action,  and  also,  like  dilute  mineral  acids,  an  antiseptic  action.’  This 
action  is  of  importance,  as  many  disease  micro-organisms  may  be  destroyed 
by  the  gastric  juice.  The  common  bacillus  of  cholera,  certain  streptococci, 
etc.,  are  killed  by  the  gastric  juice,  while  others,  especially  as  spores,  are  ’ 
unacted  upon.*  The  fact  that  gastric  juice  can  diminish  or  retard  the 


* Calm,  Zeitschr.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  Elleiiberger  and  Hofmeister,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
moud’s  Arch.,  1890  ; Chittenden  and  Amerman,  Journ  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14. 

* Cohn,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14  ; Strauss  and  Bialocour,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin. 
Med.,  Bd.  28. 

® See  Kiihne,  Lehrhuch,  S.  57  ; Bunge,  Lehrhuch,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  148  and  159  ; F.  Cohn, 
1.  c. ; Hirschfeld,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  gastric  juice  on  pathogenic  microbes  we  refer  the  reader 
to  handbooks  of  Bacteriology. 
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action  of  certain  toxalbiiniins,  sncli  as  tetanotoxin  and  diphtheria  toxin,  is 
also  of  great  interest  (Nencki,  Siebek,  and  Sciioumow '). 

Because  of  this  antifernientive  and  antitoxic  action  of  gastric  juice  it  is 
considered  that  the  chief  importance  of  the  gastric  juice  lies  in  its  antiseptic 
action.  The  fact  that  intestinal  putrefaction  '■* *  is  not  increased  on  the 
extirpation  of  the  stomach,  as  derived  from  experiments  made  on  man  and 
animals,  does  not  uphold  this  view. 

After  death,  if  the  stomach  still  contains  food,  auto-digestion  goes  on 
not  only  in  the  stomach,  but  also  in  the  neighboring  organs,  during  the 
slow  cooling  of  the  body.  This  leads  to  the  question,  why  does  the  stomach 
not  digest  itself  during  life  Ever  since  Pavy  has  shown  that  after  tying 
the  smaller  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach  of  dogs  the  corresponding  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane  was  digested,  efforts  have  been  made  to  find  the 
cause  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  by  the  alkali  of 
the  blood.  That  the  reason  for  the  non-digestion  during  life  is  to  be  sought 
for  in  the  normal  circulation  of  the  blood  cannot  be  contradicted;  but  the 
reason  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the  neutralization  of  the  acid.  The  recent 
investigations  of  Fermi,  Matties,  and  Otte’  show  that  the  blood  circula- 
tion acts  in  an  indirect  manner  by  the  normal  nourishment  of  the  cell 
protoplasm,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  living  protoplasm  acts  unlike 
dead  protoplasm  on  the  digestive  fluids  of  the  stomach  or  the  intestine. 
Still  we  do  not  kno’^  on  what  this  resistance  of  the  living  protoplasm  is 
based. 

Under  pathological  conditions  irregularities  in  the  secretion  as  well  as  in 
the  absorption  and  in  the  mechanical  work  of  the  stomach  may  occur. 
Pepsin  is  almost  always  present,  but  the  absence  of  the  rennin,  as  above 
stated,  may  occur  in  many  cases  (Boas,  Johmsok,  Klemperer  *).  In 
regard  to  the  acid,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  sometimes  this  secretion 
may  be  increased  so  that  an  abnormally  acid  gastric  juice  is  secreted,  and 
sometimes  may  be  decreased  so  that  little  if  any  hydrochloric  acid  is 
secreted.  A hypersecretion  of  acid  gastric  juice  sometimes  occurs.  In 
the  secretion  of  too  little  hydrochloric  acid  the  same  conditions  appear  as 
after  the  neutralization  of  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  outside  of  the 
organism.  Fermentation  processes  now  appear  in  which,  besides  lactic  acid, 
there  appear  also  volatile  fatty  acids,  such  as  butyric  and  acetic  acids,  etc., 
and  gases  like  hydrogen.  These  fermentation  products  are  therefore  often 
found  in  the  stomach  in  cases  of  chronic  catarrh  of  the  stomach,  which 


’ Ceutralbl.  f.  Bakteriologie,  etc.,  Bd.  23. 

’ See  Carvallo  aud  Pacbou,  1.  c.,  and  Schlatter  in  Wroblewski,  1.  c. 

* Pavy,  Phil.  Transactions,  Vol.  153,  Part  1,  and  Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  Vol.  13  ; 
Otte,  Travaux  du  lahoratoire  de  I’lnstitut  de  Physiol,  de  Liege,  Tome  5,  1896,  which 
also  contains  the  literature. 

See  foot-note  1,  page  267. 
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may  give  rise  to  belcliiug,  j^yrosis,  uud  otlier  symptoms.  According  to 
Boas  the  appearance  of  lactic  acid  is  cliaracteristic  of  carcinoma  of  the 
stomach,  but  this  is  denied  by  others. 

Among  the  foreign  substances  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  we  have  urea, 
or  ammonium  carbonate  derived  tlierefrom  in  unemia  ; blood,  which  geueially  forms 
a dark-brown  mass  through  the  presence  of  lisemalin,  due  to  the  action  of  tlie  gastric 
juice  ; bile,  which,  especially  during  vomiting,  easily  linds  its  way  through  the  pylorus 
into  the  stomach,  but  whose  presence  seems  to  be  without  importance. 

If  it  is  desired  to  test  the  gastric  juice  or  the  contents  of  tlie  stomacli 
for^epsm,  fibrin  may  be  employed.  If  this  is  thoroughly  washed  immedi- 
ately after  beating  the  blood,  well  pressed  and  placed  in  glycerin,  it  may  be 
kept  in  serviceable  condition  an  indefinitely  long  time.  The  gastric  juice 
or  the  contents  of  the  stomach — the  latter,  if  necessary,  liaviug  been 
previously  diluted  with  1 p.  rn.  hydrochloric  acid — is  filtered  and  tested 
with  fibrin  at  ordinary  temperature.  (It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a 
control  test  must  be  made  with  acid  alone  and  another  portion  of  the  same 
fibrin.)  If  the  fibrin  is  not  noticeably  digested  Avithin  one  or  two  hours,  no 
pepsin  is  present,  or  at  most  there  are  only  slight  traces. 

In  testing  for  rennin  the  liquid  must  be  first  carefully  neutralized.  To 
10  c.c,  unboiled,  amphoteric  (not  acid)  cow’s  milk  add  1-2  c.c.  of  the  fil- 
tered neutralized  liquid.  In  the  presence  of  rennin  the  milk  should  coagu- 
late to  a solid  mass  at  the  temperature  of  the  body  in  the  course  of  10-20 
minutes  Avithout  changing  its  reaction.  If  the  milk  is  diluted  too  much  by 
the  addition  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach,  only  coarse  fiakes  are  obtained 
and  no  solid  coagulum.  Addition  of  lime-salts  is  to  be  avoided,  as  they  in 
great  excess  may  produce  a partial  coagulation  even  in  the  absence  of  ren- 
nin. 

In  many  cases  it  is  especially  important  to  determine  the  degree  of  acid- 
ity of  the  gastric  juice.  This  may  be  done  by  the  ordinary  titration 
methods.  Phenol  phthalein  must  not  be  used  as  an  indicator,  for  Ave  get 
too  high  results  in  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  proteids.  Good 
results  may  be  obtained,  on  the  contrary,  by  using  very  delicate  litmus 
pa[)er.  xVs  the  acid  reaction  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  may  be  caused 
simultaneously  by  several  acids,  still  the  degree  of  acidity  is  here,  as  in 
other  cases,  expressed  in  only  one  acid,  e.g.,  HCl.  Generally  the  acidity 

K . 

is  designated  by  the  number  of  c.c.  of  — caustic  soda  which  is  required  to 

neutralize  the  several  acids  in  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach.  An 
acidity  of  43^  means  that  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  of  the  stomach  required 

43  c.c.  of  — caustic  soda  to  neutralize  it. 

The  acid  reaction  may  be  partly  due  to  free  acid,, partly  to  acid  salts 
(monophosphates),  and  partly  to  both.  According  to  Leo'  Ave  can  test  for 
acid  phosphates  by  calcium  carbonate,  which  is  not  neutralized  therewith, 
while  the  free  acids  are.  If  the  gastric  content  has  a neutral  reaction  after 
shaking  with  calcium  carbonate  and  the  carbon  dioxide  is  driven  out  by  a 
current  of  air,  then  it  contains  only  free  acid;  if  it  has  an  acid  reaction, 
then  acid  phosphates  are  present;  and  if  it  is  less  acid  than  before,  it  con- 


‘ Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1889,  S.  481,  and  Plluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  48,  S.  614. 
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tains  both  free  acid  and  acid  phosphate.  This  method  can  also  be  applied 
in  the  estimation  of  free  acid  (see  below). 

It  is  also  important  to  be  able  to  ascertain  the  nature  of  the  acid  or 
acids  occurring  m the  contents  of  the  stomach.  For  this  purpose,  and 
especially  for  the  detection  of  free  hydrochloric  acid.,  a great  number  of 
color  reactions  have  been  proposed,  wiiich  are  all  based  upon  the  fact  that 
the  coloring  substance  gives  a characteristic  color  with  very  small  quantities 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  while  lactic  acid  and  the  other  organic  acids  do  not 
give  these  colorations,  or  only  in  a certain  concentration,  which  can  hardly 
exist  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach.  These  reagents  are  a mixture  of 
FERRIC  ACETATE  aiul  POTASSIUM  suLPiiocYANiDE  Solution  (Moitr’s  reagent 
has  been  modified  by  several  investigators),  methaMjAFTILIn-violet,  tro- 
lUEOLiFT  00,  Congo  red,  malachite-green,  piiloroglucin-vanillin, 
p.enzopurpurin  G 1>,  and  others.  As  reagents  for  free  lactic  acid  Uffel- 
:\[ANN  suggests  a strongly  diluted,  amethyst-blue  solution  of  ferric  chlo- 
ride and  CARBOLIC  ACID  or  a strongly  diluted,  nearly  colorless  solution  of 
FERRIC  CHLORIDE.  These  give  a yellow  Avith  lactic  acid,  but  not  with 
hydrochloric  acid  or  with  volatile  fatty  acids. 

dfiie  value  of  these  reagents  in  testing  for  free  hydrochloric  acid  or  lactic 
acid  is  still  disputed.^  Among  the  reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid, 
^Mohr’s  test  (even  though  not  very  delicate),  Gunzburg’s  test  with  phloro- 
glucin-vanillin,  and  the  test  with  tropieolin  00,  performed  in  moderate  heat 
as  suggested  by  Boas,  seem  to  be  the  most  valuable.  If  these  tests  give 
positive  results,  then  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid  may  be  considered 
as  proved.  A negative  result  does  not  eliminate  the  jiresence  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  the  delicacy  of  these  reactions  has  a limit,  and  also  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  proteid,  peptones,  and  other  bodies  influences  the 
reactions  more  or  less.  The  reactions  for  lactic  acid  may  also  give  negative 
results  in  the  presence  of  comparatively  large  quantities  of  hydrochloric 
acid  in  the  liquid  to  be  tested.  Sugar,  sulphocyanides,  and  other  bodies 
may  act  with  these  reagents  similarly  to  lactic  acid. 

In  testing  for  lactic  acid  it  is  safest  to  shake  the  material  with  ether  and 
test  the  residue  after  the  evaporation  of  the  ether.  On  the  evaporation 
of  the  ether  it  maybe  tested  in  several  ways.  Boas  ^ utilized  the  property  of 
lactic  acid  of  being  oxidized  into  aldehyde  and  formic  acid  on  careful  oxida- 
tion with  sulphuric  acid  and  manganese  dioxide.  The  aldehyde  is  detected 
by  its  forming  iodoform  with  an  alkaline  iodine  solution  or  by  its  forming 
aldehyde  mercury  with  Nessler’s  reagent.  The  quantitative  estimation 

N . . 

consists  in  the  formation  of  iodoform  with  — iodine  solution  and  caustic 

N 

potash,  adding  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  and  titrating  with  a — sodium 

arsenite  solution,  and  retitrating  with  iodine  solution,  after  the  addition  of 
starch-paste,  until  a blue  coloration  is  obtained.  This  method  presupposes 
the  use  of  ether  entirely  free  from  alcohol. 

In  order  to  be  able  to  correctly  judge  of  the  value  of  the  different 
reagents  for  free  hydrochloric  acid,  it  is  naturally  of  greatest  importance  to 


’ III  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  this  question  we  refer  to  v.  Jakseh,  Klinische 
Diagnostik  innerer  Krankheiten,  4.  Aufl.,  1890,  Section  5. 

’ Deulsch.  ined.  Wochenschr.,  1898,  and  Mlinciiener  med.  Wochenschr.,  1893. 
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be  clear  in  regard  to  what  we  mean  by  free  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  hydrochloric  acid  combines  with  proteids,  and  a consider- 
able part  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  may  therefore  exist  in  the  contents  of 
the  stomach,  after  a meal  rich  in  proteids,  in  combination  with  proteids. 
This  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  proteids  cannot  be  considered  as  free, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  certain  investigators  consider  such  methods  as 
those  of  Leo  and  Sjoqvist,  which  will  be  described  below,  as  of  little 
value.  However,  it  must  be  remarked  that,  according  to  the  unanimous 
experience  of  many  investigators,  the  hydrochloric  acid  combined  with  pro- 
teids is  physiologically  active.  Those  reactions  (color  reactions)  which  only 
respond  to  actually  free  hydrochloric  acid  do  not  show  the  physiologically 
active  hydrochloric  acid.  The  suggestion  of  determining  the  “ physiologi- 
cally active”  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  “free”  seems  to  be  correct 
in  principle;  and  as  the  conceptions  of  free  and  of  physiologically  active 
hydrochloric  acid  are  not  the  same  it  must  always  be  clear  whether  we 
want  to  determine  the  actually  free  or  the  physiologically  active  hydro- 
chloric acid  before  we  judge  of  the  value  of  a certain  reaction. 

As  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  hydrochloric  acid  and  organic 
acids  are  not  sufficient  in  exact  investigations,  still  they  may  serve  in  many 
cases  for  clinical  purposes,  and  it  will  suffice  to  refer  the  reader  to  other 
text-books,  and  especially  to  Klmische  Diagnostih  innerer  Kranlcheiten^'" 
by  R.  Y.  Jaksch,  4th  edition,  1890,  for  the  performance  and  the  relative 
value  of  these  tests. 

Among  the  many  methods  suggested  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
hydrochloric  acid  not  combined  with  inorganic  bases,  the  two  following  are 
the  most  trustworthy: 

The  method  of  K.  Morner  and  depends  on  the  following  prin- 

ciple: When  the  gastric  juice  is  evaporated  to  dryness  with  barium  carbon- 
ate and  then  calcined  the  organic  acids  burn  up  and  give  insoluble  barium 
carbonate,  while  the  hydrochloric  acid  forms  soluble  barium  chloride. 
From  the  quantity  of  this  the  original  amount  of  hydrochloric  acid  can  be 
calculated.  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  contents  of  the  stomach  is  mixed  in  a 
small  platinum  or  silver  dish  with  a knife-point  of  barium  carbonate  free 
from  chlorides,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  residue  is  burnt  and 
allowed  to  glow  for  a few  minutes.  The  cooled  carbon  is  gently  rubbed  with 
water  and  completely  extracted  with  boiling  water,  and  the  filtrate  (about 
50  c.c.)  precipitated  by  ammonium  chromate  after  the  addition  of  ammo- 
nium acetate  and  acetic  acid  and  boiling.  The  carefully  collected  precipitate 
is  washed  and  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  a little  IICl,  KI,  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  added  and  titrated  with  hyposulphite  solution.  The  reactions 
take  place  as  follows:  4HC1  -j-  21^100,  = 2BaCl2  + 211^0  + 2CO^;  2T3aCl„ 
+ 2(XHJ,CrO,  = 2BaCrO,  + 4NH,C1;  2BaCrO,  + 16HC1  + 6Kl=2BaCi; 
+ Cr^Cl,  811,0  -f  GKCl  + 31,;  and  31,  -|-  GNa,S,0,  = GNal  -)-  31Sra,S^O,. 
Each  c.c.  of  the  hyposulphite  corresponds  to  3 mgm.  IICl.  Complete 
directions  for  the  necessary  solutions  and  for  the  performance  of  the  method 
may  be  found  in  Sjoqvist,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  32. 

Leo's  Method.^  10  c.c.  of  the  filtered  gastric  juice  is  treated  with  about 

N 

5 c.c.  calcium-chloride  solution,  and  the  total  acidity  determined  by  — 


' Centralbl.  f.  d.  mcd.  Wisseusch.,  1889,  S.  481. 
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caustic-soda  solution,  using  litmus  as  the  indicator.  Then  shake  15  c.c.  of 
the  same  gastric  juice  with  pure,  finely  powdered  calcium  carbonate,  filter 
through  a dry  filter,  remove  the  carbon  dioxide  from  the  filtrate  by  means 
of  a current  of  air,  measure  off  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  liquid  and  treat  with 
5 c.c.  of  the  calcium-chloride  solution,  and  add  litmus  and  titrate  again. 
The  difference  between  the  two  titrations  shows  the  acidity  due  to  free  acid. 
Any  fatty  acids  present  may  be  shaken  out  from  another  jiortion  by  ether 
and  the  acidity  determined  on  the  spontaneous  evaporation  of  the  ether. 

Other  methods  have  been  proposed  by  Caiin  and  v.  Mehing,  lloFFMANisr, 
Winter  and  Hayem,  and  Braun.  According  to  Kosslbr* *  the  three  last- 
mentioned  methods  are  not  quite  serviceable. 

Leo"  has  recently  made  strong  objections  to  the  usefulness  of  IMokner 
and  Sjoqvist’s  method.  lie  contradicts  the  correctness  of  S.ioqvjst’s 
statement  in  regard  to  the  extent  of  dissociation  in  various  mixtures  of 
hydrochloric  acid  and  phosphates,  and  he  obtained  in  direct  determinations 
such  an  irregularity  in  the  results  and  such  a great  variation  from  the  theo- 
retically calculated  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  that  he  considers  this 
method  as  unserviceable. 

The  objections  made  to  Morner  and  S.toqvist’s  method  are  in  part 
unimportant  and  part  incorrect  and  unfounded  (Sjoqvist'’),  and  for  the 
present  we  have  no  better  method  or  one  yielding  more  trustworthy  results. 

In  testing  for  volatile  fatty  acids  the  contents  of  the  stomach  should  not 
be  directly  distilled,  as  volatile  fatty  acids  may  be  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  other  bodies,  such  as  proteid  and  hgemoglobin.  The  neutralized 
contents  of  the  stomach  are  therefore  precipitated  with  alcohol  at  ordinary 
temperature,  filtered  quickly,  pressed,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  alco- 
hol. The  alcoholic  extracts  are  made  faintly  alkaline  by  soda,  and  the 
alcohol  distilled.  The  residue  is  now  acidified  by  sulphuric  or  phosphoric 
acid  and  distilled.  The  distillate  is  neutralized  by  soda  and  evaporated  to 
dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The  residue  is  extracted  with  absolute  alcohol, 
filtered,  the  alcohol  distilled  off,  and  this  residue  dissolved  in  a little  water. 
This  solution  may  be  directly  tested  for  acetic  acid  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
alcohol  or  with  ferric  chloride.  Formic  acid  may  be  tested  for  by  silver 
nitrate,  which  quickly  gives  a black  precipitate;  and  butyric  acid  is  detected 
by  the  odor  after  the  addition  of  an  acid.  In  regard  to  the  methods  for 
more  fully  investigating  the  different  volatile  fatty  acids,  the  reader  is 
referred  to  other  text-books. 

III.  The  Glands  of  the  Mucous  Membrane  of  the 
Intestine  and  their  Secretions. 

The  Secretion  of  Brunner’s  Glands.  These  glands  are  partly  considered 
as  small  pancreas-glands  and  partly  as  mucous  or  salivary  glands.  Their 
importance  in  various  animals  is  different.  According  to  Grutzner^ 
they  are  closely  related  in  dogs  to  the  pyloric  glands  and  contain  pepsin. 


’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheiu.,  Bd.  17. 
'■*  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  32. 

® Ihid.,  Bd.  32. 

* Pllugei  ’s  Arch..  Bd.  12. 
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i lie  views  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  a diastatic  enzyme  are  contradic- 
tory, and  the  difficulty  of  collecting  the  secretion  from  tiiese  glands  free 
from  contamination  makes  this  assumption  somewhat  unreliable. 

The  Secretion  of  Lieberkuhn’s  Glands.  The  secretion  of  these  glands 
lias  been  studied  by  the  aid  of  a fistula  in  the  intestine  according  to  the 
method  of  Tiiiky  and  Vella.  Very  little  if  any  secretion  takes  place  in 
fasting  animals  (dog)  Avhen  the  mucous  membrane  is  not  irritated.  In 
lambs  Pkegl  found  the  secretion  continuous.  The  partaking  of  food 
causes  a secretion,  and  in  lambs  increases  the  secretion  already  taking  place. 
Mechanical,  chemical,  and  electrical  irritations  act  in  the  same  manner  in 
Jogs  (Tiiiry).  Pilocarpin  does  not  increase  the  secretion  in  lambs,  and  in 
dogs  it  does  not  seem  to  be  always  active  (Gamgee  ').  The  quantity  of  this 
secretion  in  the  course  of  24  hours  has  not  been  exactl}^  determined. 

In  the  upper  part  of  the  small  intestine  of  the  dog  this  secretion  is 
scanty,  slimy,  and  gelatinous;  in  the  lower  part  it  is  more  fluid,  with 
gelatinous  lumps  or  flakes  (Roiimann).  Intestinal  juice  has  a strong 
alkaline  reaction,  generates  carbon  dioxide  on  the  addition  of  an  acid,  and 
contains  (in  dogs)  nearly  a constant  quantity  of  XuOl  and  Na^COj,  4.8-5 
and  4-5  p.  m.  respectively  (Gumileavski,  PonAiANX ’).  It  contains 
proteid  (Tiiiry  found  8.01  p.  m.),  the  quantity  decreasing  Avith  the  dura- 
tion of  the  elimination.  The  quantity  of  solids  varies.  In  dogs  the 
quantity  of  solids  is  12.2-24.1  p.  m.,  and  in  lambs  29.85  ji.  m.  The 
specific  gravity  of  the  intestinal  juice  of  the  dog,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Tiiiry,  is  1.010-1.0107,  and  in  lambs  1.01427  (Pregl).  The 
intestinal  juice  from  lambs  contains  18.097  p.  m.  proteid,  1.274  p.  m. 
albumoses  and  mucin,  2.29  p.  m.  urea,  and  3.13  p.  m.  remaining  organic 
bodies. 

The  action  of  the  intestinal  juice  has  been  studied  by  many  investi- 
gators, but  the  views  concerning  it  are  at  variance.  According  to 
certain  experimenters  it  has  the  power  of  converting  boiled  starch  into 
sugar,  but  others  claim  that  it  has  not  the  property.  Still  this  action  is 
always  only  slight.  However,  it  seems  generally  accepted,  as  shown  by 
Paschutix,  BROAVisr  and  Heron,  Bastianelli,^  and  others,  that  the 
intestinal  juice  or  an  infusion  of  the  mucous  membrane  has  an  inverting 
action  on  cane-sugar  or  maltose.  Lactose  seems,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
as  dog  and  calf  (Roiimann  and  Lappe)  and  neAv-born  children  (Pautz  and 

' Thiry,  Wien.  Sitzuugsber.,  Bd.  50  ; Vella,  Molescbott’s  Untersuch.,  Bd.  13;  Pregl, 
Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  61;  Gamgee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  Vol.  2,  p.  410,  where  Vella  aud 
Masloll  are  quoted. 

® Gumilewski,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  39  ; Rohmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  41. 

* Paschutin,  Centrall)!.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1870,  S.  561  ; Brown  and  Heron, 
Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  204  ; Bastianelli,  Moleschott’s  Untersuch.  zur  Natur- 
lehrc.  Bd.  14.  This  contains  all  the  older  literature. 
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\'ogel’),  to  be  inverted  by  a special  enzyme,  lactase.  The  action  on 
carbohydrates  takes  place  more  quickly  and  to  a greater  extent  in  the  upper 
part  of  the  intestine,  and  correspondingly  tiie  absorption  of  starch  a))d 
sugar  occurs  more  quickly  in  the  upper  part  than  in  the  lower  section  of  the 
intestine  (Lanxois  and  Leuine,'  Koiimann). 

By  experiments  with  chloroform-water  extracts  of  tlie  mucosa  of  the 
small  intestine,  as  well  as  with  the  precipitates  obtained  on  the  addition  of 
alcohol  to  these  extracts,  Kkugeu’  has  confirmed  the  view  that  the  in- 
testinal mucosa  does  not  contain  either  a proteolytic  or  steatolytic  but 
only  an  amylolytic  and  inverting  enzyme. 

Intestinal  juice  does  not  split  neutral  fats,  but  it  has  the  property,  like 
other  alkaline  fluids,  of  emulsifying  the  fats.  In  regard  to  its  action  on 
albnminoiis  bodies  most  investigators  agree  that  the  intestinal  juice  has  no 
action  on  boiled  proteid  or  meat,  while  it  dissolves  fihrin  according  to 
Thiky.  Alhamoses  are  not  converted  into  peptones  (Wenz ').  Contrary 
to  other  investigators,  Sciiiff  claims  that  the  juice  from  a successful  fistula 
operation  digests  not  only  coagulated  proteid  and  lumps  of  casein,  but  < Iso 
nnboiled  and  boiled  meat;  attention  should,  however,  be  called  to  the  fact 
that  the  action  of  micro-organisms  was  not  excluded  in  these  experiments. 
According  to  Gachet  and  PACiioisr " a digestion  of  coagulated  white  of 
egg  can  take  place  in  the  duodenum  on  eliminating  the  gastric  and 
pancreatic  juices. 

Human  intestinal  juice  in  a case  of  anus  prmternaUiralis  has  been  inves- 
tigated by  Demant.  This  juice  showed  itself  entirely  inactive  on  albumi- 
nous bodies,  even  on  fibrin  and  on  fats.  It  had  only  a very  faint  action  on 
boiled  starch.  Turby  and  Mannikg  ‘ have  investigated  human  intestinal 
juice.  The  specific  gravity  was  on  an  average  1.00G9.  The  reaction  was 
alkaline,  and  an  abundant  development  of  carbon  dioxide  took  place  on 
adding  acid.  Proteids  were  not  digested;  starch  was  first  saccharified  very 
slowly,  while  cane-sugar  and  maltose  were  inverted  by  the  juice.  Fats  Avere 
both  emulsified  and  saponified.  These  experiments  on  the  action  of  the 
intestinal  juice  on  food  introduced  into  the  intestine  in  cases  of  isolated  loop 
of  the  intestine  in  animals,  and  in  human  intestine  in  cases  of  amis 
j'jveefernat'uralis,  have  not  given  any  positive  results,  because  of  the  putre- 
faction processes  going  on  in  the  intestine. 

' ROhmatm  ami  Lappe,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28;  Pautz  and  Vogel, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 

* Arch.  d.  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  1. 

2 Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  37. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22,  Avliich  also  contains  the  older  literature. 

‘ Schiff,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1868,  S.  357  ; Gachet  and  Pachou,  Arch, 
de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 

* Demant,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  75;  Turby  and  Manning,  Guy’s  Hospital  Report, 
Vol.  48,  p.  277  ; also  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892,  S.  915, 
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The  secretion  of  the  glands  in  the  large  intestine  seems  to  consist  chiefly 
of  mucus.  Fistulas  have  also  been  introduced  into  these  parts  of  the 
intestine,  which  are  chiefly  if  not  entirely  to  be  considered  as  absorption 
organs.  The  investigations  on  the  action  of  this  secretion  on  nutritive 
bodies  have  not  as  yet  yielded  any  positive  results. 

IV.  PaiuTeas  and  Pancreatic  Juice. 

In  invertebrates,  which  have  no  pepsin  digestion  and  which  also  have 
no  formation  of  bile,  the  pancreas,  or  at  least  an  analogous  organ,  seems  to 
be  the  essential  digestion  gland.  On  the  contrary,  an  anatomically  charac- 
teristic pancreas  is  absent  in  certain  vertebrates  and  in  certain  fishes. 
Those  functions  which  should  be  j^erformed  by  this  organ  seem  to  be  per- 
formed in  these  animals  by  the  liver,  which  may  be  rightly  called  iiepato- 
PANCiiEAS.  In  man  and  in  most  vertebrates  the  formation  of  bile  and  of 
certain  secretions  containing  enzymes  important  for  digestion  is  divided 
between  the  two  organs,  the  liver  and  the  pancreas. 

The  pancreas  gland  is  similar  in  certain  respects  to  the  parotid  gland. 
The  secreting  elements  of  the  former  consist  of  nucleated  cells  whose  basis 
forms  a mass  rich  in  proteids,  which  expand  in  water  and  in  which  two 
distinct  zones  exist.  The  outer  zone  is  more  homogeneous,  the  inner  cloudy, 
due  to  a quantity  of  granules.  The  nucleus  lies  about  midway  between  the 
two  zones,  but  this  position  may  change  with  the  varying  relative  size  of 
the  two  zones.  According  to  IIeideniiain  ' the  inner  part  of  the  cells 
diminishes  in  size  during  the  first  stages  of  digestion,  in  which  the  secretion 
is  active,  while  at  the  same  time  the  outer  zone  enlarges  owing  to  the 
absorption  of  new  material.  In  a later  stage,  when  the  secretion  has 
decreased  and  the  absorption  of  the  nutritive  bodies  has  taken  place,  the 
inner  zone  enlarges  at  the  expense  of  the  outer,  the  substance  of  the  latter 
having  been  converted  into  that  of  the  former.  Under  physiological  con- 
ditions the  glandular  cells  are  undergoing  a constant  change,  at  one  time 
consuming  from  the  inner  part  and  at  another  time  growing  from  the  outer 
part.  The  inner  granular  zone  is  converted  into  the  secretion,  and  the 
outer,  more  homogeneous  zone,  which  contains  the  repairing  material,  is 
then  converted  into  the  granular  substance. 

Besides  considerable  quantities  of  proteids,  globulin.,  nucleoproteid  (see 
Chapter  II),  and  albumin,  we  find  in  this  gland  several  enzymes,  or,  more 
correctly,  zymogens,  which  will  be  described  later.  We  also  find  in  this 
gland  nuclein,  leucin  (butalanin),  tyrosin  (not  in  the  perfectly  fresh  gland), 
xantliin,  1-8  p.  m.,  liypoxanthin,  3-4  p.  m.,  guanin,  2-7.5  p.  m.  (all 
figures  are  calculated  for  the  dried  substance,  Kossel’’),  adenin,  inosit. 


’ Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bel.  8. 
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lactic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids,  fats,  and  mineral  substances.  According 
to  the  investigations  of  Oidtmann *  * the  hninan  pancreas  contains  745.3 
p.  m.  water,  245.7  p.  m.  organic  and  9,5  p.  m.  inorganic  substances. 

Besides  tlie  already-mentioned  (Chapter  VIII)  relationship  to  the  trans- 
formation of  sugar  in  the  animal  body,  the  pancreas  has  the  property  of 
secreting  a juice  especially  important  in  digestion. 

Pancreatic  Juice.  This  secretion  may  be  obtained  by  adjusting  a fistula 
in  the  excretory  duct,  according  to  the  methods  suggested  by  Bernaed, 
Ludwig,  and  IIeideniiain,  and  perfected  by  Pawlow.“  If  the  operation 
is  performed  with  sufficient  rapidity  and  under  favorable  conditions  a power- 
fully active  secretion  may  be  obtained  either  immediately  after  the  operation 
{temporary  fshda)  or  after  some  time  {permanent  fisUila). 

In  herbivora,  such  as  rabbits,  whose  digestion  is  uninterrupted,  the 
secretion  of  the  pancreatic  Juice  is  continuous.  In  carnivora  it  seems,  on 
the  contrary,  to  be  intermittent  and  dependent  on  the  digestion.  During 
starvation  the  secretion  almost  stops,  bat  commences  again  after  partaking 
of  food.  Food  seems  to  act  in  a twofold  manner.  First,  it  may,  with  the 
more  abundant  flow  of  blood  during  the  digestion,  which  is  seen  by  the  red 
color  of  the  gland,  convey  a larger  quantity  of  nutritive  material  to  the 
gland,  and  thereby  cause  the  secretion  of  a Juice  rich  in  solids.  In  another 
way  the  food  may  also,  by  the  irritation  which  it  produces  on  the  mucous 
coat  of  the  stomach  and  the  duodenum,  indirectly  cause  an  increased  secre- 
tion. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Beriistein,  Heidenhaust,  and  others, 
the  secretion  increases  rapidly  after  eating,  and  it  reaches  its  maximum  in 
the  course  of  the  first  three  hours.  From  this  time  the  secretion  diminishes, 
but  may  again  increase  from  the  5th-7th  hour,  when  generally  large  quan- 
tities of  food  pass  from  the  stomach  to  the  intestine.  Then  it  again 
decreases  continuously  from  the  9th-llth  hour,  and  stops  entirely  at  the 
15th-16th  hour. 

The  specific  irritants  for  the  secretion  of  pancreatic  Juice  are,  according 
to  Paivlow  and  his  colaborators,  acids  of  various  kinds,  hydrochloric  acid 
as  well  as  lactic  acid,  and  fats.  Alkalies  and  alkali  carbonates  have  on  the 
contrary  a retarding  action.  It  seems  as  if  the  acids  act  in  a reflex 
manner  by  irritating  the  mucosa  of  the  duodenum.  The  water,  which 
causes  a secretion  of  acid  gastric  Juice,  also  becomes  an  irritant  for  the 
pancreatic  secretion,  but  may  also  be  an  independent  exciter.  The  psychical 
moment  may,  at  least  in  the  first  place,  have  an  indirect  action  (secretion 


' Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lebrbucb,  4.  Anil.,  S.  732. 

* Beruard,  Lepons  de  Pbysiol.,  Tome  2,  p.  190;  Ludwig,  see  Berustein,  Arbeiteii  a. 
d.  pbysiol.  Austalt  zu  Leipzig,  18C9 ; Heideiib.aiii,  Plluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  10,8.604; 
Pawlow,  Die  Arbeit  der  Verdauuugsdrusen,  Wiesbaden,  1898. 
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oC  acid  gastric  juice),  and  the  food  seems  likewise  to  have  an  action  on 
pancreatic  secretion  'by  its  action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric  juice.  The 
quality  of  the  food  has,  on  the  contrary,  an  unmistakable  influence  on  the 
composition  of  the  juice  and  the  quantity  of  the  different  enzymes.  Thus 
the  juice  is  richest  in  diastatic  enzyme  after  bread  diet,  and  richest  in  the 
steotolytic  enzyme  after  milk  food.  When  a dog  passes  from  a milk-and- 
bread  diet  to  an  exclusive  meat  diet  the  juice  becomes  richer  in  proteolytic 
enzyme  and  poorer  in  diastatic  enzyme.  According  to  Gottlieb  irritating 
bodies,  as  mustard-oil,  cause  an  increased  secretion  of  pancreatic  juice. 
According  to  Pawlow  and  Sciiirokikii  * his  experiment  is  not  conclusive 
on  account  of  the  great  intensity  of  the  irritant  used  by  him. 

As  to  the  quantity  of  pancreatic  juice  secreted  in  the  24  hours  authorities 
differ.  According  to  the  determinations  of  Pawlow  and  his  collaborators, 
Kuwschinski,  Wassiliew  and  Jablonsky,"  the  average  quantity  (with 
normally  acting  juice)  from  a permanent  fistula  in  dogs  is  21.8  c.c.  per 
kilo  in  the  24  hours. 

The  pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  is  a clear,  colorless,  and  odorless 
alkaline  fluid  which  when  obtained  from  a temporary  fistula  is  very  rich  in 
proteids,  sometimes  so  rich  that  it  coagulates  like  the  white  of  the  egg 
on  heating.  Besides  proteids  the  juice  contains  also  three  long-known 
enzymes — one  diastatic,  one  fat~spUtti)ig,  and  one  which  dissolves  proteids. 
The  last-mentioned  has  been  called  trypsin  by  Kuhne.  Besides  this 
KuHJfE  and  later  investigators  have  found  a rennin-like  enzyme  in  the 
gland  as  well  as  the  juice.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  bodies  the 
pancreatic  juice  habitually  contains  small  quantities  of  leucin,  fat,  and 
soaps.  As  mineral  constituents  it  contains  chiefly  alkali  chlorides  and  con- 
siderable alkali  carbonate,  some  phosphoric  acid,  lime,  magnesia,  and  iron. 

The  older  analyses  of  the  juice  from  a permanent  fistula  by  C.  Schmidt 
are  the  results  of  a more  or  less  abnormal  juice,  hence  we  shall  give  only  the 
analyses  of  juices  from  temporary  fistulas  on  dogs.°  The  results  are  given 
in  parts  per  1000. 

a.  b. 

Water 900.8  884.4 

Solids 99.2  115.6 

Organic  substance 90.4  

Ash  8.8  

The  mineral  constituents  consisted  chiefly  of  NaCl,  7.4  p.  m. 

In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  rabbits  11-26  p.  ni.  solids  have  been  found,  and  in  that 
from  sheep  14.3-56.9  p.  in.  In  the  pancreatic  juice  of  tlie  horse  9-15.5  p.  m.  solids  have 
been  found  ; in  that  of  the  pigeon,  12-14  p.  m. 


’ Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  33;  Schirokikh,  Arch,  des  scienc. 
biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  3,  p.  449. 

Ibid.,  Tome  2,  p.  391.  The  older  statements  of  Keferstein  and  Hallvvachs,  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  and  others  may  be  found  in  Kiihne,  Lehrbuch,  p.  114. 

2 Cited  from  Maly  in  Hermann’s  Handbucli  der  Physiol.,  Bd.  5,  Theil  2,  S.  189. 
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The  humau  paucrealic  juice  has  been  analyzed  by  ITeuteu'  in  a case  of  stoppage  of 
the  exit  of  the  juice  b}"  the  pressure  of  a cancer.  This  juice,  wliich  could  liardly  be  con- 
sidered as  normal,  was  clear,  alkaline,  without  odor,  and  contained  the  three  enzymes. 
It  contained  peptone,  but  no  other  proteid.  The  quantiiy  of  solids  was  24.1  p.  in.  Of 
these  6.4  p.  m.  were  soluble  in  alcohol.  It  contained  11.5  p.  m.  peptone  (and  enzymes) 
and  6.2  p.  m.  mineral  substances.  Zawadsky 'Mias  analyzed  the  pancreatic  juice  of  a 
young  woman  with  a fistula,  and  found  864.05  p.  m.  water,  132.51  i).  m.  organic  and 
3.44  p.  m.  inorganic  substances.  The  quantity  of  protein  bodies  was  92.05  p.  m. 

Among  the  constituents  of  tlie  pancreatic  juice,  the  three  euzymes  are 
the  most  important. 

Amylopsin  or  pancreatic  diastase,  which,  according  to  Koiiowix  and 
ZwEiFEL,"  is  not  found  in  new-born  infants  and  does  not  appear  until  more 
than  one  month  after  birth,  seems,  although  not  identical  with  ptyalin,  to 
be  nearly  related  to  it.  Amylopsin  acts  very  energetically  upon  boiled 
starch,  and  according  to  Kuhne®  upon  unboiled  starch,  especially  at  37^ 
to  40°  C.,  and,  similar  to  the  action  of  saliva,  forms,  besides  dextrin,  chiefly 
isomaltose  and  maltose,  with  only  very  little  dextrose  (Musculus  and 
V.  Muring,  Kulz  and  Vogel').  The  dextrose  is  probably  formed  by  the 
action  of  the  invertin  " existing  in  the  gland  and  juice. 

If  the  natural  panct-eatic  juice  is  not  to  be  obtained,  then  the  gland, 
best  after  it  has  been  exposed  a certain  time  (24  hours)  to  the  air,  may  be 
treated  with  water  or  glycerin.  This  infusion  or  the  glycerin  extract 
diluted  Avith  Avater  (Avhen  a glycerin  has  been  used  AAdiich  has  no  reducing 
action)  may  be  tested  directly  Avith  starch-paste.  It  is  safer,  however,  to 
first  precipitate  the  enzyme  from  the  glycerin  extract  by  alcohol,  and  Avash 
with  this  liquid,  dry  the  precipitate  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  extract  with 
Avater.  The  enzyme  is  dissolved  by  the  Avater.  The  detection  of  sugar 
may  be  done  in  the  same  manner  as  in  the  saliva. 

Steapsin  or  Fat-splittirg  Enzyme.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
on  fats  is  twofold.  First,  the  neutral  fats  are  split  into  fatty  acids  and 
glycerin,  which  is  an  enzymotic  process;  and  secondly,  it  has  also  the 
property  of  emulsifying  the  fats. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  the  fats  may  be  shown  in 
the  folloAving  way:  Shake  olive-oil  with  caustic  soda  and  ether,  siphon  off 
the  ether  and  filter  if  necessary,  then  shake  the  ether  repeatedly  with  water 
and  evaporate  at  a gentle  heat.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a residue  of  fat  free 
from  fatty  acids  which  is  neutral,  and  which  dissolves  in  acid-free  alcohol 
and  is  not  colored  red  by  alkanet  tincture.  If  such  fat  is  mixed  Avith 
perfectly  fresh  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  or  Avith  a freshly  prepared  infusion 
of  the  fresh  gland  and  treated  with  a little  alkali  or  with  a faintly  alkaline 
glycerin  extract  of  the  fresh  gland  (9  parts  glycerin  and  1 part  Ifc  soda 

’ Hfrter,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Zawadsky,  Centralbl.  f.  Phj'^siol.,  Bd, 
5,  S.  179. 

’ Korowin,  Maly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  3;  Zweifel,  foot-note  5,  page  252. 

3 Lehi  budi,  S.  117. 

■*  See  foot-note  4,  page  253. 

® See  Tebb,  Journal  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  15,  and  Abelous,  C.  R.  Soo.  de  biol.,  1891. 
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solution  for  each  gramme  of  the  gland),  and  some  litmns  tincture  added 
and  the  mixture  warmed  to  + 37“  C.,  tlie  alkaline  reaction  will  gradually 
disappear  and  an  acid  one  take  its  place.  This  acid  reaction  depends  u]>on 
the  conversion  of  the  neutral  fats  by  the  enzyme  into  glycerin  and  free  fatty 
acids. 

The  splitting  of  the  neutral  fats  may  also  be  shown  more  exactly  by  the 
following  method:  The  mixture  of  neutral  fats  (absolutely  free  from  fatty 
acids)  and  pancreatic  juice  or  pancreas  infusion  is  digested  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body  and  treated  with  some  soda  and  repeatedly  shaken  with 
fresh  quantities  of  ether  until  all  the  unsplit  neutral  fats  are  removed. 
Then  it  is  made  acid  with  sulphuric  acid,  after  which  shake  the  acid  liquid 
with  ether,  evaporate  the  ether,  and  test  the  residue  for  fatty  acids. 

Another  simple  process  for  the  demonstration  of  the  fat-splitting  action 
of  the  pancreas-glands  is  the  following  (Cl.  Beknaki)):  A small  j)ortion  of 
the  perfectly  fresh,  finely  divided  gland  substance  is  first  soaked  in  alcohol 
(of  90^).  Then  the  alcohol  is  removed  as  far  as  possible  by  pressing 
between  blotting-paper,  after  which  the  pieces  of  gland  are  covered  with  an 
ethereal  solution  of  neutral  butter-fat  (which  may  be  obtained  by  shaking 
milk  with  caustic  soda  and  ether).  After  the  evaporation  of  the  ether  the 
pieces  of  gland  covered  with  butter-fat  are  pressed  between  two  watch- 
glasses  and  then  gently  heated  to  37°  to  40°  C.  in  this  position.  After  a 
certain  time  a marked  odor  of  butyric  acid  appears. 

The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  splitting  fats  is  a process  analogous 
to  that  of  saponification,  the  neutral  fats  being  decomposed,  by  the  addition 
of  the  elements  of  water,  into  fatty  acids  and  glycerin  according  to 
the  following  formula:  (neutral  fat)  -j-  3H^O  = 0311^.03. 11^ 

(glycerin)  3(11. 0.R)  (fatty  acid).  This  depends  upon  a hydrolytic 
splitting,  which  was  first  positively  proved  by  Bernard  and  Berthelot.’ 
The  pancreas-enzyme  also  decomposes  other  esters  just  as  it  does  the  neutral 
fats  (Nencki,  Baas’).  The  pancreas-enzyme  which  decomposes  fats  has 
been  less  studied  than  the  other  pancreas-enzymes,  and  it  has  indeed  been 
questioned  whether  or  not  the  decomposition  of  the  neutral  fats  in  the 
intestine  may  not  be  effected  through  lower  organisms.  According  to  the 
investigations  of  Nencki  it  seems  that  the  pancreas  actually  contains  an 
enzyme  which  decomposes  fats.  This  enzyme,  which  is  still  little  known, 
appears  to  be  very  sensitive  to  acids,  and  it  is  often  absent  in  acid  glands 
not  perfectly  fresh.  If  a watery  infusion  of  the  gland  prepared  cold  be 
treated  with  calcined  magnesia,  then  the  enzyme  in  question  will,  according 
to  D ANILE WSKI,’  be  retained  by  the  magnesia  precipitate. 

The  fatty  acids  which  are  split  off  by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice 
combine  in  the  intestine  with  the  alkalies,  forming  soaps  which  have  a 

* Bernard,  Ann.  de  cliim.  et  physique  (3  ser.),  Tome  25  ; Berthelot,  Jahresber.  d. 
Chem.,  1855,  S.  733. 

’ Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20  ; Baas,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  14,  S.  416. 

‘Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  25. 
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strong  emnlsifyiug  action  on  the  fats,  and  thus  the  pancreatic  juice  becomes 
of  great  importance  in  the  emulsification  and  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

In  digestion  experiments  with  the  pancreas-gland  or  the  watery  extract 
of  the  same,  Klug  ’ has  observed  a development  of  gases,  carbon  dioxide  and 
also  hydrogen,  which  were  not  produced  by  putrefaction  and  which  he  con- 
siders are  produced  by  an  enzymotic  cleavage  of  the  fats. 

Trypsin.  The  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice  in  digesting  proteids  was 
first  observed  by  Bernard,  but  first  proved  by  Corvisart.* *  It  depends 
upon  a special  enzyme  called  by  Kuiine  trypsin.  Strictly  speaking,  this 
enzyme  does  not  occur  in  the  gland  itself.  In  the  gland,  more  probably,  a 
zymogen  occurs  from  which  the  enzyme  is  split  off  or  formed  during  secre- 
tion, also  by  the  action  of  water,  acids,  alcohol,  and  other  substances. 
According  to  Albertoni,’  this  zymogen  is  found  in  the  gland  in  the  last 
third  of  the  intra-uterine  life.  Enzymes  similar  to  trypsin  occur  also  in  the 
plant  kingdom. 

The  pui’est  trypsin  thus  far  prepared,  isolated  by  Kuhne,*  is  soluble  in 
water,  but  insoluble  in  alcohol  or  glycerin.  The  less  pure  enzyme,  on  the 
contrary,  is  soluble  in  glycerin.  If  the  solution  of  the  enzyme  in  water  is 
heated  to  the  boiling-point  with  the  addition  of  a little  acid,  it  decomposes 
into  coagulated  proteid  and  peptone  (Kuiine).  According  to  the  investi- 
gations of  Biernacki‘  pure  trypsin  in  0.25-0.5^  soda  solution  is  destroyed 
in  5 minutes  by  heating  to  50°  C.  It  is  destroyed  by  heating  its  neutral 
solution  to  45°  0.  The  presence  of  albnmoses  or  certain  ammonium  salts 
in  alkaline  trypsin  solutions  has  a protective  action  to  a certain  extent. 
Trypsin  is  destroyed  by  gastric  juice.  Like  other  enzymes,  trypsin  is 
characterized  by  its  physiological  action.  This  action  consists  in  dissolving 
proteids  and  especially  fibrin  in  alkaline,  neutral,  or  even  faintly  acid  solu- 
tions with  readiness. 

The  preparation  of  pure  trypsin  has  been  tried  by  various  experimenters. 
The  purest  seems  to  have  been  prepared  according  to  the  rather  complicated 
method  of  Kuhne."  In  studying  the  action  of  trypsin  a less  pure  prepara- 
tion may  often  answer,  and  various  methods  of  preparing  such  have  been 
proposed,  but  we  cannot  describe  all  of  them.  For  the  production  of  a 
glycerin  extract  (IIeidenhain  ’)  the  gland  should  be  rubbed  with  glass 
powder  or  pure  quartz-sand,  this  mass  carefully  mixed  with  acetic  acid  of 

(1  c.c.  to  each  grm.  of  gland),  then  for  each  part  of  the  gland-mass  add 


' Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  70. 

’ Gaz.  hebdomadaire,  1857,  Nos.  15,  16,  19.  Cited  from  Buuge,  Lelirbucb,  4.  Aufl., 
S.  135. 

® See  Maly’s  Jabrcsber, , Bd.  8,  S.  254. 

* Verb.  d.  naturb.-med.  Vereius  zn  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1,  Heft  3. 

“ Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

* Verb.  d.  naturb.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1,  Heft  3. 

’ Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  10. 
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10  parts  of  glycerin,  and  filter  after  about  three  days.  By  precipitating  the 
glycerin  extract  with  alcohol  and  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  we 
obtain  a solution  which  has  a j)owerful  digestive  action.  A watery  infusion 
of  the  gland  may  be  made  only  after  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  24 
hours,  and  5-10  parts  of  water  for  each  part  by  weight  of  tlie  gland  should 
be  used.  According  to  Kuhne  ' the  impure  trypsin  is  allowed  to  undergo 
autodigestion  in  a 0.2^  soda  solution  and  in  the  presence  of  thymol.  After 
the  conversion  of  the  albumoses  into  peptones  the  trypsin  may  be  precipi- 
tated by  ammonium  sulphate.  An  active  but  impure  infusion  may  be 
obtained  by  digesting  the  finely  divided  gland  for  a few  days  with  water 
containing  5-10  c.c.  chloroform  per  liter  (Salkowski). 

The  action  of  trypsin  on  proteids  is  best  demonstrated  by  the  use  of 
fibrin.  Very  considerable  quantities  of  this  albuminous  body  are  dissolved 
by  a small  amount  of  trypsin  at  37-40°  0.  It  is  always  necessary  to  make 
a control  test  Avith  fibrin  alone,  Avith  or  without  the  addition  of  alkali. 
Fibrin  is  dissolved  by  trypsin  without  any  putrefaction;  the  liquid  has  a 
pleasant  odor  somewhat  like  bouillon.  To  completely  exclude  putrefaction 
a little  thymol,  chloroform,  or  ether  should  be  added  to  the  liquid.  Trypsin 
digestion  differs  essentially  from  pepsin  digestion  in  that  the  first  takes 
place  in  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  and  not,  as  is  necessary  for  pepsin 
digestion,  in  an  acidity  of  1-2  p.  m.  IICI,  and  further  by  the  fact  that  the 
proteids  dissolve  in  trypsin  digestion  without  previously  swelling  up. 

As  trypsin  not  only  dissolves  proteids  but  also  other  protein  substances,  , 
such  as  gelatin,  this  body  may  be  used  in  detecting  trypsin.  The  liquefac- 
tion of  a strongly  disinfected  gelatin  is,  according  to  Fermi, ^ a very  delicate 
reagent  for  trypsin  or  tryptic  enzyme. 

Many  circumstances  exert  a marked  infinence  on  the  rapidity  of  the  \ 
trypsin  digestion.  With  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  enzyme  present  the  ' 
digestion  is  hastened  at  least  to  a certain  point,  and  the  same  is  also  true  of  i 
an  increase  in  temperature  at  least  to  about  40°  C.,  at  which  temperature 
the  proteid  is  very  rapidly  dissolved  by  the  trypsin.  The  reaction  is  also  of 
the  greatest  importance.  Trypsin  acts  energetically  in  neutral,  or  still 
better  in  alkaline,  solutions,  and  best  in  an  alkalinity  of  3-4  p.  m.  Na^COj. 
Free  mineral  acids,  even  in  very  small  quantities,  completely  prevent  the 
digestion.  If  the  acid  is  not  actually  free,  but  combined  Avith  albuminous 
bodies,  then  the  digestion  may  take  place  quickly  Avhen  the  acid  combina- 
tion is  not  in  too  great  excess  (CniTTENDEisr  and  Cumaiiivs’).  Organic 
acids  act  less  disturbingly,  and  in  the  presence  of  0.2  p.  m.  lactic  acid  and 
the  simultaneous  presence  of  bile  and  common  salt  the  digestion  may  indeed 
proceed  more  quickly  than  in  a faintly  alkaline  liquid  (Lindberger).  The  j 


* Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1886,  S.  629. 

’ Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  12. 

* Studies  from  the  Pliysiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,  New  Haveu,  1885, 
Vol.  1,  p.  100. 
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statement  of  Raciiford  and  Southgate  that  the  bile  can  prevent  the 
injurious  action  of  the  hydrochloric  acid,  and  that  a mixture  of  ])ancreatic 
juice,  bile,  and  hydrochloric  acid  digests  better  than  any  other  mixture  of 
pancreatic  juice,  could  not  be  substantiated  by  Chittenden  and  Albro.' 
Carbon  dioxide,  according  to  Schierbeck,* *  has  a retarding  action  in  acid 
solutions,  but  it  accelerates  the  tryptic  digestion  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids. 
Foreign  bodies.,  such  as  borax  and  potassium  cyanide,  may  promote  tryptic 
digestion,  while  other  bodies,  such  as  salts  of  mercury,  iron,  and  others 
(Chittenden  and  Cummins),  or  salicylic  acid  in  large  quantities,  may  have 
a preventive  action.  The  nature  of  the  proteids  is  also  of  importance. 
Unboiled  fibrin  is,  relatively  to  most  other  albuminous  bodies,  dissolved  so 
very  quickly  that  the  digestion  test  Avith  raw  fibrin  gives  an  incorrect  idea 
of  the  power  of  trypsin  to  dissolve  coagulated  albuminous  bodies  in  general. 
An  accumulation  of  products  of  digestion  tends  to  hinder  the  trypsin  * 
digestion. 

The  Products  of  the  Trypsin  Digestion.  In  the  digestion  of  unboiled 
fibrin  a globulin  which  coagulates  at  f-  55-C0°  C.  may  be  obtained  as  an 
intermediate  product  (Herrmann").  Moreover  from  fibrin,  as  Avell  as 
from  other  albuminous  bodies,  emanate  albumoses  and  peptone,  leucin, 
tyrosin,  and  aspartic  acid,o.Y\iCiQlysin,lysatinin  (Hedin),  arginin  and 
histidin  (Kutscher^),  and  ammonia  (IIirschler ‘),  and  also  the  so-called 
proteinchromogen  or  tryptophan.  When  putrefaction  has  not  been  entirely 
prevented  numerous  other  bodies  ap^iear  which  will  be  spoken  of  later  in 
connection  with  tlie  putrefaction  process  going  on  in  the  intestine.  In  the 
trypsin  digestion,  in  contrast  to  the  pepsin  digestion,  pure  peptones,  not 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate,  are  relatively  easily  and  quickly 
formed.  The  peptone,  according  to  Kuhne,  consists  entirely  of  anti- 
peptone, and  the  above-mentioned  decomposition  products,  leucin  and  the 
others,  are  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  hemipeptone  (see  Chapter 
II). 

Proteinchromogen'  or  tryptophan’  is  a cleavage  product  appearing  in  the  tryptic 
digestion  of  albiuniuous  bodies  and  which  gives  a reddish-violet  product,  so-called  jiro- 
teiuclirom,  with  chlorine  or  bromine.  According  to  Nencki  at  least  two  dill'erent  bodies 
wiUi  unequal  amounts  of  bromine  are  obtained  on  adding  bromine.  One  of  these  seems 
to  stand  in  close  connection  to  hsematoporphyrin,  or  biliruhin,  and  tlie  other  to  the 
animal  melanins.  In  the  digestion  mixture,  freed  from  albumoses  by  ammonium  sul- 


’ Lindberger,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  13;  llachford  and  Southgate,  Medical  Record, 
1895;  Chittenden  and  Albro,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  1,  1898. 

® Skan.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  3. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

'*  Hedin,  see  Drechsel,  “ Abbau  der  Eiweissstofle  in  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1891; 
Kutscher,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

' Ibid.,  Bd.  10,  S.  302. 

' Stadelmann,  Zeitschr.  f Biologic,  Bd.  26. 

’ Neumeister,  ibid..  Bd.  26,  S.  329. 
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l)hate,  Kura  JEFF'  has  detected  at  least  three  proteinchroms,  one  a bluish-violet  body 
with  at  least  'db%  bromine,  another  red  with  21%  bromine,  and  tliirdly  a brown  or  black 
body.  By  the  action  of  chlorine  Beitleu^  obtained  a red  product,  chloroproleinchrom, 
which  corresponds  to  the  formula  CoeHiiaClsNsiOaiS.  This  product  is,  like  protein- 
chromogeu,  readily  decomjrosed.  Tlie  proteinchromogen  diffuses  through  membranes 
and  is  precipitated  by  phospho-tungstic  acid,  but  not  by  metallic  salts. 

The  action  of  tryj^sin  on  other  bodies  lias  not  been  thoroughly  studied. 
An  enzyme  has  been  found  in  the  pancreas  of  the  pig  and  certain  herbivora, 
which  is  not  identical  with  trypsin  and  which  causes  the  coagulation  of 
neutral  or  alkaline  inilk  (Kuhne  and  Roberts). 

According  to  Halliburton  and  Brodie  ’ casein  is  transformed  by  the 
pancreatic  juice  of  the  dog  into  “ pancreatic  casein,”  a substance  which  in 
regard  to  solubility  stands  between  casein  and  paracasein  (see  Chapter  XIV) 
and  which  is  converted  into  this  last  substance  by  rennin.  The  nucleins 
* and  2^>^^'^<-do-')iucleins  are  dissolved  by  the  alkaline  pancreatic  juice  and  at 
least  in  part  further  digested.  Oelatiti  is  dissolved  by  the  pancreatic  juice 
and  is  converted  into  gelatin-peptone.  According  to  Kuhne  and  Ewald  ' 
neither  glycocoll  nor  leucin  is  formed.  The  gelatin- forming  substance  of 

the  connective  tissues  is  not  directly  dissolved  by  trypsin,  but  only  after  it 
has  been  treated  with  acids  or  soaked  in  water  at  -j-  70°  C.  By  the  action 
of  trypsin  on  hyalin  cartilage  the  cells  dissolve,  leaving  the  nucleus.  The 
basis  is  softened  and  shows  an  indistinctly  constructed  network  of  collagen- 
ous substance  (Kuiine  and  Ewald).  The  elastic  substance.,  the  struc- 
tureless membrane,  and  the  membrane  of  the  fat-cells  are  also  dissolved. 
Parenchymatous  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  the  muscles,  are  dissolved  all 
but  the  nucleus,  connective  tissue,  fat-corpuscles,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
nervous  tissue.  If  the  muscles  are  boiled,  then  the  connective  tissue  is  also 
dissolved.  Mucin  and  certain  nucleins  are  dissolved  and  split  by  trypsin 
solutions.  Oxyhmmoglobin  is  decomposed  by  trypsin  with  the  splitting  off 
of  luematin.  Hcemoglobin,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  access  of  oxygen  is 
completely  prevented,  is  not  decomposed  by  trypsin  (IIoppe-Seyler ‘). 
Trypsin  does  not  act  on  fats  or  carbohydrates. 

It  has  already  been  brought  out  above  that  tryjjsin  does  not  exist 
ready  formed  in  the  gland,  but  more  likely,  as  IIeidenhain  has  shown,  the 
gland  contains  a corresponding  zymogen.  The  maximum  quantity  of 
such  zymogen  in  the  gland  occurs  14-16-18  hours  after  a full  meal,  and 
the  minimum  6-10  hours  after.  This  zymogen  is  not  converted  by- 
glycerin into  trypsin,  but  is  easily  changed  by  water  and  acids.  A soda * •* 


* Zeitsohr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

^ Nencki,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  28  ; Beitler,  ibid.,  Bd.  31. 

® Kiilme  and  Roberts,  Maly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  9,  S.  224  ; also  Sidney  Edkins,  Journal 
of  Physiology,  Vol.  12,  which  contains  all  the  literature.  Halliburton  and  Brodie,  ibid., 
Vol.  20. 

•*  Verb.  d.  naturh.-med.  Vereins  zu  Heidelberg  (N.  F.),  Bd.  1. 

‘ Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  267. 
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solution  of  1-1.5^,  on  the  contrary,  prevents  almost  entirely  the  conversion 
of  the  zymogen.  If  we  allow  the  gland  to  lie  in  the  air  it  gradnally 
becomes  acid,  and  this  leads  to  the  formation  of  an  enzyme  in  which  the 
oxygen  seems  to  be  active,  as  is  usual  in  the  conversion  of  the  zymogen 
into  trypsin.  It  is  very  probable  also  that  the  two  other  enzymes  are 
formed  from  corresponding  zymogens,  and  this  has  been  shown  by  Liver- 
SIDGE  ‘ to  be  plausible  in  the  case  of  the  diastatic  enzyme. 

V.  The  Chemical  Processes  in  the  Intestine. 

The  action  which  belongs  to  each  digestive  secretion  may  be  essentially 
changed  by  mixing  with  other  digestive  fluids;  and  since  the  digestive 
fluids  which  flow  into  the  intestine  are  mixed  with  still  another  fluid,  the 
bile,  it  will  be  readily  understood  that  the  combined  action  of  all  these 
fluids  in  the  intestine  makes  the  chemical  processes  going  on  therein  very 
complicated. 

As  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  acts  destructively  on  ptyalin,  this  enzyme 
has  no  further  diastatic  action,  even  after  the  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  has 
been  neutralized  in  the  intestine.  The  bile  has,  at  least  in  certain  animals, 
a faint  diastatic  action  which  in  itself  can  hardly  he  of  any  great  impor- 
tance, but  which  shoAvs  that  the  bile  has  not  a preventive  but  rather  a 
beneficial  influence  on  the  energetic  diastatic  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice. 
Martix  and  Willliams^  have  observed  a beneficial  action  of  the  bile  on 
the  diastatic  action  of  the  pacreas  infusion.  To  this  may  be  added  that  the 
organized  ferments  which  occur  habitually  in  the  intestine  and  sometimes 
in  the  food  have  partly  a diastatic  acid  and  partly  produce  a lactic-acid  and 
butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  maltose  which  is  formed  from  the  starch 
seems  to  be  converted  into  glucose  in  the  intestine.  Cane-sugar  is  inverted 
in  the  intestine,  and,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  also  lactose.’  Cellulose, 
especially  the  finer  and  more  tender  kind,  is  undoubtedly  partly  dissolved 
in  the  intestine;  the  products  thus  formed  are  not  very  well  known.  It  has 
been  shown  by  Tappexier  that  cellulose  may  undergo  fermentation,  caused 
by  the  action  of  micro-organisms  with  the  production  of  marsh-gas,  acetic 
acid,  and  butyric  acid;  still  we  do  not  know  to  what  extent  the  cellulose  is 
destroyed  in  this  way.‘ 

The  bile,  especially  dog-bile,  has,  according  to  Moore  and  Eockwood," 

’ Joiiru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8. 

Proceedings  of  the  Roy.  Soc. , Vols.  45  and  48. 

^ See  literature  foot-note  3,  page  280,  and  foot-note  1,  page  281. 

On  the  digestion  of  cellulose  see  Henneherg  and  Stohmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Bioloffie, 
Bd.  21,  S.  613  ; v.  Knieriem,  ibid.,  S.  67  ; Hofineister,  Arch.  f.  wiss.  u.  prakt.  Thier- 
heilkunde,  Bd.  11  ; Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  22,  S.  373  ; Tappeiner,  ibid.,  Bdd. 
20  and  24  ; and  Mallevre,  Pllliger’s  Ai'ch.,  Bd.  49. 

® Proceedings  of  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  60,  and  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21. 
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the  property  of  dissolving  fatty  acids  to  a rather  high  degree  and  lienee  it 
Ciii  perhaps  accelerate  the  absorjition  of  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pan- 
creatic juice.  It  is,  however,  without  doubt  of  greater  imjiortance  that  the 
bile,  as  Nencki  and  K.\cnFOiU) ' have  shown,  facilitates  the  fat-splitting 
action  of  the  pancreatic  juice.  The  fatty  acids  combine  with  the  alkalies 
of  the  intestinal  and  pancreatic  juices,  producing  soaps  which  are  partly 
absorbed  as  such  and  partly  exercise  a powerful  action  on  the  absorption  of 
the  fats. 

If  to  a soda  solution  of  about  1-3  p.  m.  Na^COj,  we  add  pure,  perfectly 
neutral  olive-oil  in  not  too  large  quantity,  we  obtain,  after  vigorous  shaking, 
a transient  emulsion.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we  add  to  the  same  quantity  of 
soda  solution  an  equal  amount  of  commercial  olive-oil  (which  always  con- 
tains free  fatty  acids),  we  need  only  turn  the  vessel  over  for  the  two  liquids 
t:>  mix  and  immediately  we  have  a very  finely  divided  and  permanent 
oniulsion  making  the  liquid  appear  like  milk.  The  free  fatty  acids  of  the 
always  somewhat  rancid  commercial  oil  combine  with  the  alkali  to  form 
soaps  which  act  to  emulsify  the  fats  (Biiucke,  Gad,  Loewentjial  "). 
This  emulsifying  action  of  the  fatty  acids  split  off  by  the  pancreatic  juice  is 
undoubtedly  assisted  by  the  habitual  occurrence  of  free  fatty  acids  in  the 
food,  and  also  by  the  splitting  off  of  fatty  acids  from  the  neutral  fats  by  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  These  fatty  acids  must  combine  with  the 
alkalies  in  the  intestine  and  form  soaps. 

As  the  greater  part  of  the  absorbed  fat  is  again  found  in  the  chyle  as  an 
emulsion  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  an  emulsion  by  the  aid  of 
the  soaps  as  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption  of  fats.  The  correctness 
of  tliis  view,  and  questions  in  regard  to  the  absorption  of  fats,  will  be 
discussed  later  in  connection  with  absorption.  It  is  sufficient  to  state  here 
that,  according  to  the  unanimous  experience,  the  united  action  of  the  bile 
and  pancreatic  juice  favor  the  absorption  of  fats. 

Bile  completely  prevents  pepsin  digestion  in  artificial  digestion,  because 
it  retards  the  swelling  up  of  the  proteids.  The  passage  of  bile  into  the 
stomach  during  digestion,  on  the  contrary,  seems  according  to  several  inves- 
tigators, especially  Oddi  and  Dastre,’  to  have  no  retarding  action  on 
stomachic  digestion.  Bile  has  no  solvent  action  on  jiroteids  in  neutral  or 
alkaline  reaction,  but  still  it  may  have  an  influence  on  proteid  digestion  in 
the  intestine.  The  acid  contents  of  the  stomach,  containing  an  abundance 
of  proteids,  give  with  the  bile  a precipitate  of  proteids  and  bile-acids.  This 

' Neucki.  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20  ; Rachford,  Journal  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  12. 

^ Brlicke,  Wien.  Sitzung.sber.,  Bd.  61,  Abth.  2 ; Gad,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch., 
1878;  Loeweuthal,  ibid.,  1897. 

^ Oddi,  Ref.  in  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  1,  S.  312  ; Dastre,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  2,  p.  316. 
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])recipitate  carries  a part  of  the  pepsin  witli  it,  and  for  this  reason,  and  also 
on  account  of  the  partial  or  complete  neutralization  of  the  acid  of  the 
gastric  juice  by  the  alkali  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice,  the  pepsin 
digestion  cannot  proceed  further  in  the  intestine.  On  the  contrary,  tlie 
bile  does  not  disturb  the  digestion  of  proteids  by  the  pancreatic  juice  in  tliu 
intestine.  The  action  of  these  digestive  secretions,  as  above  stated,  is  nol. 
disturbed  by  the  bile,  especially  not  by  the  faintly  acid  reaction  due  (O’ 
organic  acids  which  are  habitually  found  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine. 
In  a dog  killed  while  digestion  is  going  on,  the  faintly  acid,  bile-containing 
material  of  the  intestine  shows  regularly  a strong  digestive  action  on 
proteids. 

The  precipitate  formed  on  the  meeting  of  the  acid  contents  of  the 
stomach  with  the  bile  easily  redissolves  in  an  excess  of  bile  and  also  in  the 
NaCl  formed  in  the  neutralization  of  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric 
juice.  This  may  take  place  even  under  faintly  acid  reaction.  Since  in 
man  the  excretory  ducts  of  the  bile  and  the  pancreatic  juice  open  near  one 
another,  in  consequence  of  which  the  acid  contents  of  the  stomach  are 
probably  immediately  in  great  part  neutralized  by  the  bile  as  soon  as  it 
enters,  it  is  doubtful  whether  a precipitation  of  proteids  by  the  bile  occurs 
in  the  intestine. 

Besides  the  previously  mentioned  processes  caused  by  enzymes,  there 
are  others  of  a different  nature  going  on  in  the  intestine,  namely,  the 
fermentation  and  putrefaction  processes  caused  by  micro-organisms.  These 
are  less  intense  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  but  increase  in  intensity 
towards  the  lower  part  of  the  same,  and  decrease  in  the  large  intestine 
because  of  the  absorption  of  water.  Fermentation  but  not  putrefaction 
processes  occur  in  the  small  intestine  as  long  as  the  contents  are  strongly 
acid.  Macfadyen,  M.  Nencki,  and  1S[.  Sieber  ' have  investigated  a case 
of  human  anus  praeternaturalis,  in  which  the  fistula  occurred  at  the  lower 
end  of  the  ileum,  and  they  were  able  to  investigate  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  after  it  had  been  exposed  to  the  action  of  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  entire  small  intestine.  The  mass  was  yellow  or  yellowish  brown,  due 
to  bilirubin,  had  an  acid  reaction  which,  calculated  as  acetic  acid,  amounted 
to  1 p.  m.  The  contents  were  nearly  odorless,  having  an  empyreumatic  odor 
recalling  that  of  volatile  fatty  acids,  and  only  seldom  had  a jmtrid  odor 
recalling  that  of  indol.  The  essential  acid  present  was  acetic  acid,  accom- 
panied with  fermentation  lactic  acid  and  paralactic  acid,  volatile  fatty  acids, 
succinic  acid,  and  bile-acids.  Coagulable  proteids,  peptone,  mucin,  dextrin, 
dextrose,  and  alcohol  were  present.  Leucin  and  tyrosin  could  not  be 
detected. 

According  to  the  above-mentioned  investigators,  the  proteids  are  only  to 
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ti  very  slight  extent,  if  at  all,  decomposed  by  the  microbes  in  the  small 
intestine  of  man.  The  microbes  present  in  the  small  intestine  preferably 
decompose  the  carbohydrates,  forming  ethyl  alcohol  and  the  above-men- 
tioned organic  acids.  Free  hydrochloric  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  small 
intestine,  and  it  is  the  organic  acids  that  prevent  the  putrefaction  of  the 
proteids  in  the  intestine. 

Further  investigations  of  Jakowsky  ' lead  to  the  same  result,  namely, 
that  in  man  the  putrefaction  of  the  jiroteids  does  not  take  place  in  the  small 
but  in  the  large  intestine.  This  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  is  not  the 
same  as  the  pancreatic  digestion,  and  these  two  processes  are  essentially 
different  because  of  the  products  they  yield.  In  the  pancreatic  digestion 
of  proteids  there  are  formed,  as  far  as  we  know  at  present,  besides  albumoses 
and  peptones,  bases,  protein  chromogen,  amido-acids,  and  ammonia.  In 
the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  we  have,  indeed,  the  same  products  formed 
at  the  beginning,  but  the  decomposition  proceeds  considerably  further  and 
a number  of  products  are  developed  which  have  become  known  through  the 
labors  of  numerous  investigators,  Nencki,  Baumann,  Brieger,  II.  and 
E.  Salkowski,  and  their  pupils.  The  products  which  are  formed  in  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids  are  (in  addition  to  albumoses,  (loiido-acids, 

and  ammonia)  indol,  sJcatol,  'paracresol,  phenol,  plienyl-projnonic  acid,  and 
phenyl-acetic  acid,  i\\&o  par aoxy phenyl-acetic  acid  and  hydroparacumaric  acid 
(besides  paracresol,  produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  tyrosin),  volatile  fatty 
acids,  carbon  dioxide,  hydrogen,  marsh-gas,  methylmercajjtan,  and  suljdiu- 
retted  hydrogen.  In  the  putrefaction  of  gelatin  neither  tyrosin  nor  indol  is 
formed,  while  glycocoll  is  produced. 

Among  these  products  of  decomposition  a few  are  of  special  interest 
because  of  their  behavior  within  the  organism  and  because  after  their 
absorption  they  pass  into  the  urine.  A few,  such  as  the  oxyacids,  pass 
unchanged  into  the  urine.  Others,  such  as  phenols,  are  directly  trans- 
formed into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  by  synthesis,  and  are  eliminated  as  such 
by  the  urine;  on  the  contrary,  others,  such  as  indol  and  skatol,  are  only 
converted  into  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  oxidation  (for  details  see 
Chapter  XV).  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the  urine  varies  also  with 
the  extent  of  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine;  at  least  this  is  true 
for  the  ethereal  sulphuric  acids.  Their  quantity  increases  in  the  urine  with 
a stronger  putrefaction,  and  the  reverse  takes  place,  as  Baumann  ’ has 
shown  by  experiments  on  dogs,  Avhen  the  intestine  has  been  disinfected  by 
calomel,  namely,  they  then  disappear  from  the  urine. 

Among  the  above-mentioned  putrefactive  products  in  the  intestine  the 
two  following,  indol  and  skatol,  should  be  especially  noted. 


* Arch,  des  Scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Pelersbourg,  Tome  1. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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to  the  indigo  substances  and  are  formed  in  variable  quantities  from  proteid 
substances  under  dilferent  conditions.  Hence  they  occur  habitually  in  the 
human  intestinal  canal  and,  after  oxidation  into  iudoxyl  and  skatoxyl 
respectively,  pass,  at  least  partly,  into  the  urine  as  the  corresponding 
ethereal  sulphuric  acids  and  also  as  glycuronic  acids. 

These  two  bodies  have  been  prepared  synthetically  in  many  ways.  Both 
may  be  obtained  from  indigo  by  reducing  it  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid 
and  heating  this  reduction  product  with  zinc-dust  (Baeyek^).  Indol  may 
be  formed  from  skatol  by  passing  it  through  a red-hot  tube.  Indol  sus- 
pended in  water  is  in  part  oxidized  into  indigo-blue  by  ozone  (Nencki  ’). 

Indol  and  skatol  crystallize  in  shining  leaves,  and  their  melting-points 
are  + 52°  and  95°  C.  respectively.  Indol  has  a peculiar  excrementitious 
odor,  while  skatol  has  an  intense  fetid  odor  (skatol  obtained  from  indigo  is 
odorless).  Both  bodies  are  easily  volatilized  by  steam,  skatol  more  easily 
than  indol.  They  may  both  be  removed  from  the  watery  distillate  by  ether. 
Skatol  is  the  more  insoluble  of  the  two  in  boiling  water.  Both  are  easily 
soluble  in  alcohol,  and  give  with  picric  acid  a combination  consisting  of  red 
crystalline  needles.  If  a mixture  of  the  two  picrates  be  distilled  wu'th 
ammonia,  they  both  pass  over  without  decomposition;  while  if  they  are 
distilled  with  caustic  soda,  the  indol  but  not  the  skatol  is  decomposed. 
The  watery  solution  of  indol  gives  with  fuming  nitric  acid  a red  liquid,  and 
then  a red  precipitate  of  nitroso-indol  nitrate  (Nencki^.  It  is  better  first 
to  add  two  or  three  drops  of  nitric  acid,  and  then  a 2^  solution  of 
potassium  nitrite,  drop  by  drop  (SalkoW'SKI  “).  Skatol  does  not  give  this 
reaction.  An  alcoholic  solution  of  indol  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid 
colors  a pine  chip  cherry-red.  Skatol  does  not  give  this  reaction.  Indol 
gives  a deep  reddish-violet  color  with  sodium  nitroprusside  and  alkali 
(Legal’s  reaction).  On  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid  or  acetic  acid 
the  color  becomes  true  blue.  Skatol  does  not  act  the  same.  The  alkaline 


* Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  140,  and  Supplbd.  7,  S.  56  ; also  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  1. 

* Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscli.,  Bd.  8,  S.  727,  and  ibid.,  S.  722  and  1517. 

» Ibid. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  447. 
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solution  is  yellow  and  becomes  violet  on  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and 
boiling.  Skatol  dissolves  in  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  a violet 
coloration.  On  warming  skatol  with  sulphuric  acid  a beautiful  jmrple-red 
coloration  is  obtained  (CiAMiciA'r  and  Magkanini  ’). 

For  the  detection  of  indol  and  skatol  in,  and  their  preparation  from, 
excrement  and  putrefying  mixtures,  the  main  points  of  the  usual  method 
are  as  follows:  The  mixture  is  distilled  after  acidifying  with  acetic  acid; 
the  distillate  is  then  treated  with  alkali  (to  combine  with  any  phenol  which 
may  be  present)  and  again  distilled.  From  this  second  distillate  the  two 
bodies,  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  are  precipitated  by  picric 
acid.  The  picrate  precipitate  is  then  distilled  with  ammonia.  The  two 
bodies  are  obtained  from  the  distillate  by  repeated  shaking  with  ether  and 
evaporation  of  the  several  ethereal  extracts.  The  residue,  containing  indol 
and  skatol,  is  dissolved  in  a very  small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  and 
treated  with  8-10  vols.  of  water.  Skatol  is  precipitated,  but  not  the  indol. 

The  further  treatment  necessary  for  their  separation  and  purification  will 
be  found  in  other  works. 

The  gases  which  are  produced  by  the  decomposition  processes  are  mixed 
in  the  intestinal  tract  with  the  atmospheric  air  swallowed  with  the  saliva, 
and  as  the  gas  developed  in  the  decomposition  of  different  foods  varies,  so 
the  mixture  of  gases  after  various  foods  should  have  a dissimilar  composi-  ^ 
tion.  This  is  found  to  be  true.  Oxygen  is  found  only  in  very  faint  traces 
in  the  intestine;  this  may  be  accounted  for  in  part  by  the  formation  of 
reducing  substances  in  the  fermentation  processes  Avhich  combine  with  the 
oxygen,  and  partly,  perhaps  chiefly,  to  a diffusion  of  the  oxygen  through 
the  tissues  of  the  walls  of  the  intestine.  To  show  that  these  processes  take  | 
place  mainly  in  the  stomach  the  reader  is  referred  to  page  271,  on  the  com- 
position  of  the  gases  of  the  stomach.  Nitrogen  is  habitually  found  in  the 
intestine,  and  it  is  probably  due  chiefly  to  the  swallowed  air.  The  carbon 
dioxide  originates  partly  from  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  partly  from  the 
putrefaction  of  the  proteids,  partly  from  the  lactic-acid  and  butyric-acid 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  and  partly  from  the  setting  free  of  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices  by 
their  neutralization  through  the  hydrochloric  acid  of  the  gastric  juice  and 
by  organic  acids  formed  in  the  fermentation.  Hydrogen  occurs  in  largest 
quantities  after  a milk  diet,  and  in  smallest  quantities  after  a purely  meat 
diet.  This  gas  seems  to  be  formed  chiefly  in  the  butyric-acid  fermentation 
of  carbohydrates,  although  it  may  occur  in  large  quantities  in  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteids  under  certain  circumstances.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the 
metliylmercaptan  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  which  occurs  normally  in  the 
intestine  originates  from  the  proteids.  The  marsh-gas  undoubtedly  origi-  : 
nates  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  As  proof  of  this  Euge  ’ foun’d  20.45^  ' 

* Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cliem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21,  S.  1928. 

* Wieu.  Sitzuugsber.,  Bd.  44. 
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marsh-gas  in  the  human  intestine  after  a meat  diet.  He  found  a still 
greater  quantity  of  this  gas  after  a vegetable  (leguminous)  diet  ; this 
coincides  with  the  observation  that  marsh-gas  may  be  produced  by  a 
fermentation  of  carbohydrates,  but  especially  of  cellulose  (Tapeiner'). 
Such  an  origin  of  marsh -gas,  especially  in  herbivora,  is  to  be  expected.  A 
small  part  of  the  marsh-gas  and  carbon  dioxide  may  also  depend  on  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin  (IIasebkoek ’). 

Putrefaction  in  the  intestine  not  only  depends  upon  the  composition  of 
the  food,  but  also  upon  the  albuminous  secretions  and  the  bile.  Among 
the  constituents  of  bile  which  are  changed  or  decomposed  we  have  not  only 
the  pigments — the  bilirubin  yields  urobilin  and  a brown  pigment — but  also 
the  bile-acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid.  Glycocholic  acid  is  more  stable, 
and  a part  is  found  unchanged  in  the  excrement  of  certain  animals,  while 
taurocholic  acid  is  so  completely  decomposed  that  it  is  entirely  absent  in 
the  fgeces.  In  the  foetus,  in  whose  intestinal  tract  no  putrefaction  processes 
occur,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  undecomposed  bile-acids  and  bile-pigments 
in  the  contents  of  the  intestine.  The  reduction  of  bilirubin  into  urobilin 
does  not,  according  to  Macfadyen,  ISTencki,  Sieber,  and  Harley,’  take 
place  in  man  in  the  small  but  in  the  large  intestine. 

That  the  secretions  rich  in  proteids  are  destroyed  in  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  follows  from  the  fact  that  putrefaction  may  also  continue  during 
complete  fasting.  From  the  observations  of  Muller*  on  Cetti  it  was 
found  that  the  elimination  of  indican  during  starvation  rapidly  decreased 
and  after  the  third  day  of  starvation  it  had  entirely  disappeared,  while  the 
jfiienol  elimination,  which  at  first  decreased  so  that  it  was  nearly  minimum, 
increased  again  from  the  fifth  day  of  starvation,  and  on  the  eighth  or  ninth 
day  it  was  three  to  seven  times  as  much  as  in  man  under  ordinary  circum- 
stances. In  dogs,  on  the  contrary,  the  elimination  of  indican  during 
starvation  is  considerable,  but  the  phenol  elimination  is  slight.  Among 
the  secretions  which  undergo  putrefaction  in  the  intestine,  the  pancreatic 
juice,  which  putrefies  most  readily,  takes  first  place. 

From  the  foregoing  facts  we  conclude  that  the  products  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  are  in  part  the  same  as  those  formed  in  diges- 
tion. The  putrefaction  may  be  of  benefit  to  the  organism  so  far  as  the 
formation  of  such  products  as  albumoses,  peptones,  and  perhaps  also  certain 
amido-acids  is  concerned.  The  question  has  indeed  been  asked  (Pasteur), 
is  digestion  possible  without  micro-organisms  ? Nuttal  and  Tiiterfelder  ’ 
have  shown  that  guinea-pigs  removed  from  the  uterus  of  the  mother  by 

’ Zeitscb.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  20  and  24. 

**  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  Bd.  12. 

^Harley,  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896. 

^Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22. 
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Cassarian  section  could  with  sterile  air  digest  well  and  assimilate  sterile  food 
(milk  or  crackers)  in  the  complete  absence  of  bacteria  in  the  intestine,  and 
grew  perfectly  normal  and  increased  in  weight. 

The  bacterial  action  in  the  intestine  is  not  necessary  at  least  for  certain 
varieties  of  food.  That  they  may  be  of  importance  to  the  organism  has 
been  stated  above;  but  this  action  may,  by  the  formation  of  further  cleavage 
products,  be  a loss  of  valuable  material  to  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore 
important  that  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  kept  within  certain  limits. 
If  an  animal  is  killed  while  digestion  in  the  intestine  is  going  on,  the  con- 
tents of  the  small  intestine  give  out  a j^eculiar  but  not  putrescent  odor. 
Also  the  odor  of  the  contents  of  the  large  intestine  is  far  less  offensive  than 
a putrefying  pancreas  infusion  or  a putrefying  mixture  rich  in  proteid. 
From  this  we  may  conclude  that  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  is  ordinarily 
not  nearly  as  intense  as  outside  of  the  organism. 

It  seems  thus  to  be  provided,  under  j)hysiological  conditions,  that  putre- 
faction shall  not  proceed  too  far,  and  the  factors  which  here  come  under 
consideration  are  probably  of  different  kinds.  Absorption  is  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  most  important  of  them,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  actual  obser- 
vation that  the  putrefaction  increases,  as  a rule,  as  the  absorption  is  checked 
and  fluid  masses  accumulate  in  the  intestine.  The  character  of  the  food 
also  has  an  unmistakable  influence,  and  it  seems  as  if  a large  quantity  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  acts  against  putrefaction  (IIirsciiler ').  It  has 
been  shown  by  P5hl,  Biernacki,  Rovighi,  Winterxitz,  and  Schmitz  ’ 
that  milk  and  kephir  have  a specially  strong  jireventive  action  on  putrefac- 
tion. This  action,  according  to  Schmitz,  is  not  due  to  the  casein,  but 
chiefly  to  the  lactose  and  also  in  part  to  the  lactic  acid. 

A specially  strong  preventive  action  on  putrefaction  has  been  ascribed 
for  a long  time  to  the  bile.  This  anti-putrid  action  is  not  due  to  neutral 
or  faintly  alkaline  bile,  which  itself  easily  putrefies,  but  to  the  free  bile- 
acids,  especially  taurocholic  acid  (Maly  and  Emich,  Lixhberger  "). 
There  is  no  question  that  the  free  bile-acids  have  a strong  preventive  action 
on  putrefaction  outside  of  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  difficult  to  deny 
such  an  action  in  the  intestine.  Notwithstanding  this  the  anti-putrid 
action  of  the  bile  in  the  intestine  is  contradicted  by  certain  investigators 
(VoiT,  Rohmaxx,  Hirschler  and  Terray").  Mosse ''  has  recently  given 


’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10,  S.  306. 

Ibid.,  Bd.  17,  S.  401,  which,  gives  refereuces  to  the  older  literature,  and  Bd.  19. 
See  also  Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiss.,  1893,  S.  467,  and  Seelig,  Virchow’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  146. 

^ Mai}'"  and  Emich,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem..  Bd.  4 ; Lindberger,  1.  c. 

^ Voit,  Beitr.  zur  Biologie,  Jubihlumschrift,  Stuttgart,  1882  ; Rohmann,  Pflilger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  29;  Hirscliler  and  Terray,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  36. 
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fiirlher  proof  as  to  the  inability  of  neutral  bile  in  preventing  putrefaction, 
lie  claims,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  has  a temporal  retarding  action  on  the 
development  of  bacteria. 

Biliary  fistula}  have  been  established  so  as  to  study  the  importance  of  the 
bile  in  digestion  (Schwann,  Blondlot,  Bidder  and  Schmidt,'  and 
others).  As  a result  it  has  been  observed  that  with  fatty  foods  an  imperfect 
absorption  of  fat  regularly  takes  place,  and  the  excrements  contain,  there- 
fore, an  excess  of  fat  and  have  a light-gray  or  pale  color.  The  extent  of 
deviation  from  the  normal  after  the  operation  is  essentially  dependent  upon 
the  character  of  the  food.  If  an  animal  is  fed  on  meat  and  fat,  then  the 
quantity  of  food  must  be  considerably  increased  after  the  operation,  other- 
wise the  animal  Avill  become  very  thin,  and  indeed  die  Avith  symptoms *of 
starvation.  In  these  cases  the  excrements  have  the  odor  of  carrion,  and 
this  was  considered  a proof  of  the  action  of  the  bile  in  checking  putrefac- 
tion. The  emaciation  and  the  increased  want  of  food  depend,  naturally, 
npon  the  imperfect  absorption  of  the  fats,  whose  high  calorific  value  is 
reduced  and  must  be  replaced  by  the  taking  up  of  larger  quantities  of  other 
nutritive  bodies.  If  the  quantity  of  proteids  and  fats  be  increased,  then 
this  last,  which  can  be  only  very  incompletely  absorbed,  accumulates  in  the 
intestine.  This  accumulation  of  the  fats  in  the  intestine  only  renders  the 
action  of  the  digestive  juices  on  proteids  more  difficult,  and  these  last 
increase  the  amount  of  putrefaction.  This  explains  the  appearance  of  fetid 
faeces,  whose  pale  color  is  not  due  to  a lack  of  bile-pigments,  but  to  a 
surplus  of  fat  (Eohmann,  Voit).  If  the  animal  is,  on  the  contrary,  fed 
on  meat  and  carbohydrates,  it  may  remain  quite  normal,  and  the  leading 
off  of  the  bile  does  not  cause  any  increased  putrefaction.  The  carbo- 
hydrates may  be  uninterruptedly  absorbed  in  such  large  quantities  that  they 
replace  the  fat  of  the  food,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  the  animal  on  such  a 
diet  does  not  become  emaciated.  As  with  this  diet  the  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  is  no  greater  than  under  normal  conditions  even  though  the  bile  is 
absent,  it  would  seem  that  the  bile  in  the  intestine  exercises  no  preventive 
action  on  putrefaction. 

The  researches  of  Landauer  ’ on  the  influence  of  the  bile  on  metabolism 
have  substantiated  the  earlier  observations  that  fats  are  as  poorly  absorbed 
in  dogs  Avith  biliary  fistula  and  the  carbohydrates  as  in  normal  animals. 
AVith  food  consisting  of  medium  amounts  of  proteids,  larger  amounts 
of  carbohydrates,  and  only  very  little  fat  the  deposition  of  proteid  took 
place  as  in  normal  animals.  On  feeding  Avith  sufficient  proteid  and  little 
fat  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurred  also  in  a fistula  dog,  but  first  with 


’ Schwann,  Muller’s  Arch.  f.  Auat.  u.  Physiol.,  1844;  Blondlot,  cited  from  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Verdauiingseafte,  etc.,  S t)8. 

’ Math.  u.  uaturw.  Boric  ht  aus  Uugarn,  Bd.  lo. 
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n,  bodily  weight  less  than  in  a normal  animal.  On  feeding  with  medium 
quantities  of  proteid  and  more  fat,  with  which  a deposition  of  proteid  took 
place  in  a normal  animal,  a loss  of  j^roteid  was  observed  in  a fistula  dog. 

To  this  conclusion  the  objection  may  be  made  that  the  carbohydrates, 
which  are  capable  of  checking  putrefaction,  can,  so  to  speak,  undertake 
the  anti-putrid  action  of  the  bile,  But  as  we  also  have  cases  (in  dogs 
with  biliary  fistula)  where  the  intestinal  putrefaction  is  not  increased  with 
exclusive  meat  diet,'  still  itis  maintained  that  the  absence  of  bile  in  tlie 
intestine,  even  by  exclusive  carboyhdrate  food,  does  not  always  cause  an 
increased  putrefaction. 

Although  the  question  how  the  putrefactive  processes  in  the  intestine 
under  physiological  conditions  are  kept  within  certain  limits  cannot  be 
answered  positively,  still  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  acid  reaction  of  the 
upper  parts  of  the  intestine,  and  the  absorption  of  water  in  the  lower  parts, 
are  important  factors. 

That  the  acid  reaction  in  the  intestine  has  a preventive  influence  on  the 
putrefactive  processes  follows  from  the  existing  relation  between  the  degree 
of  acidity  of  the  gastric  juice  and  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine.  After  \ 
the  investigations  and  observations  of  Kast,  Stauel.mann,  Wasbutzki,  j 
Bieknacki,  and  Mester  had  proved  that  an  increased  putrefaction  in  the  ; 
intestine  occurred  when  the  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid  in  the  gastric 
juice  was  diminished  or  deficient,  Schmitz* *  has  lately  shown  in  man  that  j 

on  the  administration  of  hydrochloric  acid,  producing  a hyperacidity  of  the 
gastric  juice,  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  may  be  checked.  The  ques- 
tion as  to  how  the  putrefaction  is  regulated  in  animals  where  the  intestinal 
contents  is  alkaline  all  along  the  intestine  (Moore  and  Rockwood  *)  remains 
unsettled. 

Excrements.  It  is  evident  that  the  residue  which  remains  after  com- 
pleted digestion  and  absorption  in  the  intestine  must  be  different,  both 
qualitatively  and  quantitatively,  according  to  the  variety  and  quantity  of 
the  food.  In  man  the  quantity  of  excrement  from  a mixed  diet  is  120-150 
grms.,  with  30-37  grms.  solids,  per  24  hours,  while  the  quantity  from  a 
vegetable  diet,  according  to  VoiT,‘  was  333  grms.,  with  75  grms.  solids. 
With  a strictly  meat  diet  the  excrements  are  scanty,  pitch-like,  and  colored 
nearly  black.  The  scanty  excrements  in  starvation  have  a similar  appear- 
ance. A large  quantity  of  coarse  bread  yields  a great  amount  of  light- 
colored  excrement.  If  there  is  a large  proportion  of  fat,  it  takes  a lighter, 
clayey  appearance.  The  decomposition  products  of  the  bile-pigments  seem 
to  play  only  a small  part  in  the  normal  color  of  the  fieces. 

* See  Harley  and  Terray. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  19,  S.  401,  which  includes  all  the  pertinent  literature. 

I * Jourii.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25,  S.  264.  * 
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The  constituents  of  the  fgeces  are  of  ditferent  kinds.  We  find  in  the 
excrements  digestible  or  absorbable  constituents  of  the  food,  such  as  muscle- 
fibres,  connective  tissues,  lumps  of  casein,  grains  of  starch,  and  fat  which 
liave  not  had  sufficient  time  to  be  completely  digested  or  absorbed  in  the 
intestinal  tract.  In  addition  the  excrements  contain  indigestible  bodies, 
such  as  remains  of  plants,  keratin  substances,  nuclein,  and  others;  also 
form-elements  originating  from  the  mucous  coat  and  the  glands;  constit- 
uents of  the  different  secretions,  such  as  mucin,  cholalic  acid,  dyslysin,  and 
cholesterin  (koprosterin  or  stercorin) ; mineral  bodies  of  the  food  and  the 
secretions;  and,  lastly,  products  of  putrefaction  or  of  the  digestion,  such  as 
skatol,  indol,  yolatile  fatty  acids,  lime,  and  magnesia  soaps.  Occasionally, 
also,  parasites  of  different  kinds  occur;  and  lastly,  the  excrements  contain 
micro-organisms  of  various  kinds. 

That  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestine  by  its  secretion  and  by 
the  abundant  quantity  of  detached  epithelium  contributes  essentially  to 
tlie  formation  of  excrement  follows  from  the  discovery  first  made  by 
L.  IIermanx  and  substantiated  by  others  * that  a clean,  isolated  loop  of 
intestine  collects  material  similar  to  fa3ces.  Human  freces  seems  to  consist 
in  greatest  part  of  intestinal  secretion  and  only  in  a smaller  part  of  residue 
from  food.  Many  foods  produce  a large  quantity  of  fajces  chiefly  by  causing 
an  abundant  secretion.’ 

The  reaction  of  the  excrements  is  very  variable,  but  alkaline  in  man.  It 
is  often  acid  in  the  inner  part,  while  the  outer  layers  in  contact  with  the 
mucous  coat  have  an  alkaline  reaction.  In  nursing  infants  it  is  habitually 
acid  (Wegscheider ’).  The  odor  is  perhaps  chiefly  due  to  skatol,  which 
was  first  found  in  the  excrements  by  Brieger,  and  so  named  by  him. 
Indol  and  other  substances  also  take  part  in  the  production  of  odor.  The 
color  is  ordinarily  light  or  dark  brown,  and  depends  above  all  upon  the 
nature  of  the  food.  Medicinal  bodies  may  give  the  fasces  an  abnormal  color. 
The  excrements  are  colored  black  by  iron  and  bismuth,  yellow  by  rhubarb, 
and  green  by  calomel.  This  last-mentioned  color  was  formerly  accounted 
for  by  the  formation  of  a little  mercury  sulphide,  but  now  it  is  said  that 
calomel  checks  the  putrefaction  and  the  decomposition  of  the  bile-pigments, 
so  that  a part  of  the  bile-pigments  passes  into  the  faeces  as  biliverdin. 
According  to  Lesage  ‘ a green  color  of  the  excrements  in  children  is  caused 
partly  by  biliverdin  and  partly  by  a pigment  produced  from  a bacillus. 


' Hermann,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  46.  See  also  Elirenllinl,  ibid.,  Bd.  48  ; Berenstein, 
ibid.,  Bd.  53;  Klecki,  Centralbl.  f.  Phj^siol.,  Bd.  7,  S.  736,  and  F.  Voit,  Zeitsclir.  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  29;  v.  Moraczewski,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

’ In  regard  to  the  constitution  of  faeces  with  various  foods  see  Hammer],  Kermauuer, 
Moeller,  and  Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  35. 

3 See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  182. 

< Ibid.,  Bd.  18,  S.  336. 
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Ill  the  yolk-yellow  or  greenish-yellow  excrements  of  nursing  infants  we  can 
detect  bilirubin.  Neither  bilirubin  nor  biliverdin  seems  to  exist  in  the 
excrements  of  mature  persons  under  normal  conditions.  On  the  contrary, 
we  find  STERCOBILIN  (Masius  and  A^anlair),  which,  is  identical  with 
urobilin  (Jaffe  ’).  Bilirubin  may  occur  in  pathological  cases  in  the  fasces  of 
mature  persons.  It  has  been  observed  in  a crystallized  state  (as  hasrna- 
.toidin)  in  the  fieces  of  children  as  well  as  of  grown  persons  (llFFELMANFr, 
V.  Jaksch  '"). 

The  absence  of  bile  (acholic  fasces)  causes  the  excrements  to  have,  as 
above  stated,  a gray  color,  due  to  large  quantities  of  fat;  this  may,  however, 
be  partly  attributed  to  the  absence  of  bile-pigments.  In  these  cases  a large 
quantity  of  crystals  has  been  observed  (Gerharut,  v.  Jaksch)  which  con- 
sist chiefly  of  magnesia  soaps  (Oesterlen)  or  sodium  soaps  (Stadelmann  ’). 
Hemorrhage  in  the  upper  parts  of  the  digestive  tract  yields,  when  it  is  not 
very  abundant,  a dark-brown  excrement,  due  to  haematin. 

Excuetin,  so  named  by  Makcet,^  is  a cryslalliue  body  occurring  in  human  excre- 
ment, but  which,  according  to  1Ioi’pe-Seyup:k,  is  perhaps  only  impure  cliolesterin 
(koprosteriu  or  stercorin  ?).  Excketolic  acid  is  the  name  given  by  Marcet  to  an  oily 
body  with  an  excremeniitious  odor. 

In  consideration  of  the  very  variable  composition  of  excrements  their 
quantitative  analyses  are  of  little  value  and  therefore  will  be  omitted. 

Meconium  is  a dark  brownish-green,  pitchy,  mostly  acid  mass  without 
any  strong  odor.  It  contains  greenish-colored  epithelium  cells,  cell-detritus, 
numerous  fat-globules,  and  cliolesterin  plates.  The  amount  of  water  and 
solids  is  respectively  720-800  and  280-200  p.  m.  Among  the  solids  we  find 
mucin,  bile-pigments  and  bile-acids,  cliolesterin,  fat,  soaps,  calcium  and 
magnesium  phosphates.  Sugar  and  lactic  acid,  albuminous  bodies  (?)  and 
peptones,  also  leucin  and  tyrosin  and  the  other  products  of  putrefaction 
occurring  in  the  intestine,  are  absent.  Meconium  may  contain  undecom- 
posed taurocliolic  acid,  bilirubin  and  biliverdin,  but  it  does  not  contain  any 
stercobilin,  which  is  considered  as  proof  of  the  non-existence  of  putrefactive 
processes  in  the  digestive  tract  of  the  foetus. 

In  medico-legal  cases  it  is  sometimes  necessary  to  decide  whether  spots 
on  linen  or  other  substances  are  caused  by  meconium.  In  such  cases  we 
have  the  following  conditions:  The  spot  caused  by  meconium  has  a brown- 
ish-green color  and  can  be  easily  separated  from  the  material  because,  on 
account  of  the  ropy  property  of  the  meconium,  it  is  difficult  to  wet  through. 
AVhen  moistened  with  water  it  does  not  develop  any  special  odor,  but  on 
warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid  it  has  a somewhat  fetid  odor.  It  forms 


* See  Chapter  VIII.,  on  the  bile,  and  Chapter  XV.  on  urobilin. 

® Uffelmann,  Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  iffed,,  Bd.  28  ; v.  Jaksch,  Klinische  Diagnostik> 
4.  Aufl.,  S 273. 

^ In  regard  to  fat  crystals  in  the  faeces  see  v.  Jaksch,  1.  c.,  p.  274 

* Annul,  de  chim.  et  de  phys. , Tome  59 
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w'th  water  a slimy,  greenish-yellow  liquid  containing  brown  flakes.  The 
solution  gives  witli  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  an  insoluble  precipitate  of  mucin ; 
on  boiling  it  does  not  coagulate.  The  filtered,  watery  extract  gives 
Gmelin’s,  but  still  better  Huppert’s,  reaction  for  bile-pigrnents.  The 
liquid  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime  gives  a nearly  colorless 
filtrate,  which  after  concentration  gives  PettexivOFEk's  reaction. 

The  contents  of  the  intestine  'under  ahnormnl  conditions  !ire  perhaps  less  the  subject  of 
chemical  aualysis  than  of  an  inspection  and  microscopical  investigation  or  bacteriological 
examination.  On  this  account  the  tpiestion  as  to  the  properties  of  the  contents  of  the 
intestine  in  dillerent  diseases  cannot  be  thoroughly  treated  here. 

Appeiitlix. 

Intestinal  Concrements. 

Calculi  occur  very  seldom  in  human  intestine  or  in  the  intestine  of 
carnivora,  but  they  are  quite  common  in  herbivora.  Foreign  bodies  or 
undigested  residues  of  food  may,  when  for  some  reason  or  other  they  are 
retained  in  the  intestine  for  some  time,  become  incrusted  with  salts, 
especially  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  or  magnesium  phosphate,  and 
these  salts  form  usually  the  chief  constituent  of  the  concrements.  In  man 
they  are  sometimes  oval  or  round,  yellow,  yellowish  gray,  or  brownish  gray, 
of  variable  size,  consisting  of  concentric  layers  and  containing  chiefly 
ammonium-magnesium  phosphate,  calcium  phosphate,  besides  a small  quan- 
tity of  fat  or  pigment.  The  nucleus  ordinarily  consists  of  some  foreign 
body,  such  as  the  stone  of  a fruit,  a fragment  of  bone,  or  something  similar. 
In  those  countries  where  bread  made  from  oat-bran  is  an  important  food, 
we  often  find  in  the  large  intestine  balls  similar  to  the  so-called  hair-balls 
(see  below).  Such  calculi  contain  calcium  and  magnesium  phosphate 
(about  70^),  oat-bran  (15-18^),  soaps  and  fat  (about  10^).  Concretions 
which  contain  very  much  (about  74^)  fat  seldom  occur,  and  those  consist- 
ing of  fibrin  clots,  sinews,  or  pieces  of  meat  incrusted  with  phosphates  are 
also  rare. 

Intestinal  calculi  often  occur  in  animals,  especially  in  horses  fed  on 
bran.  These  calculi,  which  attain  a very  large  size,  are  hard  and  heavy  (as 
much  as  8 kilos)  and  consist  in  great  part  of  concentric  layers  of  ammonium- 
magnesium  phosphate.  Another  variety  of  concrements  which  occurs  in 
horses  and  cattle  consists  of  gray-colored,  often  very  large,  but  relativelv 
light  stones  which  contain  plant  residues  and  earthy  phosphates.  Stones 
of  a third  variety  are  sometimes  cylindrical,  sometimes  spherical,  smooth, 
shining,  brownish  on  the  surface,  consisting  of  matted  hairs  and  plant- 
fibres,  and  termed  hair-halls.  The  so-called  “ ^gagropila,”  which 
probably  originate  from  the  axtilopus  rupicapra,  belong  to  this  group, 
and  are  generally  considered  as  nothing  else  than  the  hair-balls  of  cattle. 

The  so-called  oriental  hezoar-stone  belongs  also  to  the  intestinal  concre- 
ments, and  probably  originates  from  the  intestinal  tract  of  the  capra 
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-^:(;agrus  and  antilope  dorcas.  We  may  have  two  varieties  of  bezoar- 
stones.  One  is  olive-green,  faintly  shining,  formed  of  concentric  layers. 
On  lieating  it  melts  with  the  development  of  an  aromatic  odor.  It  contains 
as  chief  constituent  litiiofellic  acid,  C„  M,„0.,  which  is  related  to  cholalic 
acid,  and  besides  this  a bile-acid,  litiiobilic  acid.  The  others  are  nearly 
blackish  brown  or  dark  green,  very  glossy,  consisting  of  concentric  layers, 
and  do  not  melt  on  heating.  Tliey  contain  as  chief  constituent  ellagic 
ACID,  a derivative  of  tannic  acid,  of  the  formula  C,  JI,0^ , wliich  gives  a 
deep  blue  color  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  ferric  chloride.  This  last- 
mentioned  bezoar-stone  originates,  to  all  appearances,  from  the  food  of  the 
animal. 

Ambergris  is  generally  considered  an  intestinal  concrement  of  the  si)erm-whale.  Its 
chief  constituent  is  ambkain,  which  is  a noii-nitrogenous  substance  perhaps  related  to 
choleslerin.  Ambrain  is  insoluble  in  water  and  is  not  changed  by  boiling  alkalies.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  oils. 


VI.  Absorption. 

The  problem  of  digestion  consists  in  part  in  separating  the  valuable  con- 
stituents of  the  food  from  the  useless  ones  and  dissolving  or  transforming 
them  into  forms  which  are  necessary  in  the  processes  of  absorption.  In 
discussing  the  absorption  processes  we  must  treat  of  the  form  into  which 
the  different  foods  are  transformed  before  absorption,  of  the  manner  in 
which  this  is  accomplished,  and,  lastly,  of  the  forces  which  act  in  these 
processes. 

Proteids  may  not  only  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  as  albumoses  and 
peptone,  but  also,  as  shown  by  the  earlier  investigations  of  Brucke,  Bauer 
and  VoiT,  Eichhorst,  Czerny  and  Latschenberger,  and  recently  by 
Yon  and  Friedlander,'  as  non-peptonized  proteid.  In  the  researclies 
of  the  last  two-mentioned  investigators  neither  casein  (as  milk)  nor  hydro- 
chloric acid  myosin  nor  acid  albuminate  (in  acid  solution)  was  absorbed, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  about  21^  of  ovalbumin  or  seralbumin  and  69^  of 
alkali  albuminate  (dissolved  in  alkali)  were  absorbed.  Under  such  condi- 
tions the  question  arises,  to  what  extent  are  the  proteids  absorbed  as  jiep- 
tone  or  albumoses  or  in  other  forms  ? 

This  question  cannot  be  decisively  answered,  as  the  observations  on  this 
subject  are  contradictory.  In  investigating  the  stomachs  and  intestine  of 
dogs  Schmidt-Wulheim  found  that  the  quantity  of  peptone  (albumoses) 
in  the  intestinal  tract  was  considerably  greater  than  the  simply  dissolved 
proteid.  Other  experimenters,  such  as  Ellenberger  and  Hofmeister 

* Briicke,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  59  ; Bauer  and  Voit,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  5 ; 
Eichhorst,  Plltlger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  4;  Czerny  and  Latschenberger,  Virchow’s  Arch. 
Bd.  59  ; Voit  and  Friedlkuder,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  33. 
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(experiments  on  pigs),  Ewald  and  Gumlicii* *  (observations  on  maii)^ 
found,  on  the  contrary,  only  very  insignificant  quantities  of  albumoses  and 
peptones  in  the  intestine  or  stomach.  If  the  albumoses  and  pejjtones  are 
more  readily  absorbed  than  the  other  proteids  and  the  absorption  and  diges- 
tion in  the  stomach  run  parallel  (Sciimidt-Muliieim),  then  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  any  jiositive  conclusion  from  the  small  quantity  of  albumoses  found. 

In  what  way  are  the  albumoses  and  peptones  absorbed,  and  how  are  they 
conveyed  to  the  tisues  ? The  generally  accepted  view  is  that  they  do  not 
pass  into  the  blood  through  the  lymjihatics,  but  through  the  intestinal 
eihthelium,  and  this  view  is  based  essentially  on  the  two  following  conditions. 
On  completely  isolating  the  chyle  from  the  blood  circulation,  the  proteid 
absorption  from  the  intestine  is  not  impaired  (Ludwig  and  Scioiidt- 
!Mulheim);  and  on  a diet  rich  in  proteid  the  quantity  thereof  in  the  chyle 
(in  man)  was  not  noticeably  increased  (Munk  and  Kosenstein).  Ascher 
and  Barrera  ’ have  recently,  it  is  true,  shown  in  experiments  on  a dog 
that  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  the  lymph  was  a little  increased  after  par-' 
taking  of  abundance  of  proteid.  This  experiment  does  not  disprove  the 
assertion  of  Munk  that  the  bood- vessels  form  nearly  the  exclusive  exit  of  the 
proteids  from  the  intestinal  tract. 

After  a diet  rich  in  proteids  neither  albumoses  nor  peptone  are  found 
in  the  blood  or  the  chyle.  Nor  are  they  present  in  the  urine  ; and  the 
absence  of  these  bodies  in  the  blood  after  digestion  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  statement  that  they,  like  the  peptone  (albumoses)  injected  subcutane- 
ously or  directly  into  the  blood,  are  quickly  eliminated  through  the  kidneys 
(Plosz  and  Gyergyai,  Hofmeister,  Sciimidt-Muliieim’).  It  might  be 
supposed  that  the  peptone  (albumoses)  formed  in  digestion  are  retained  by 
the  liver,  and  that  this  is  the  reason  why  they  are  not  found  in  the  blood. 
Neumeister  has  investigated  the  portal  blood  of  rabbits  in  whose  stomachs 
large  quantities  of  albumoses  and  peptone  had  been  introduced,  without 
finding  traces  of  the  body  in  question.  He  has  also  shown  that  when  we 
supply  the  liver  of  a dog  with  the  portal-blood  peptone  (ampho-peptone), 
this  is  not  retained  by  the  liver.  Shore  has  arrived  at  similar  results  in 
regard  to  the  importance  of  the  liver,  and  has  also  shown  that  the  spleen 
cannot  transform  peptone.  Peptone  seems  to  pass  neither  into  the  blood 
nor  the  chylous  vessels,  and  the  following  observation  of  Ludwig  and 


* Schmidt-Mlilbeim,  Du  Bois-Re3unond’s  Arch.,  1879  ; Elleiiberger  and  Hofmeister, 
ibid.,  1890  ; Ewald  and  Gumlicb,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenscbr.,  1890. 

* Sebmidt-Mulbeiin,  Du  Bois  Reymond’s  Arab.,  1877  ; Munk  and  Rosenstein,  Vir- 
chow’s Arcb.,  Bd.  123;  Ascber  and  Barbera,  Cenlralbl.  f.  Pbj'siol.,  Bd.  11,  S.  403; 
Munk,  ibid.,  Bd.  11,  S.  585. 

® Plosz  and  Gyergyai,  Pflliger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  10;  Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol. 
Cbem.,  Bd.  5 ; Scbmidt-Miilbeim,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arcb.,  1880. 
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Salvioli*  bears  out  this  assumption.  These  investigators  introduced  a 
peptone  solution  into  a double-ligatured,  isolated  piece  of  the  small  intes- 
tine, which  was  kept  alive  by  passing  delibrinated  blood  through  it,  and 
observed  that  the  peptone  disa|)peared  from  the  intestine,  but  Ibhat  the 
blood  passing  through  did  not  contain  any  peptone. 

All  observations  indicate  that  the  albumoses  and  peptone  are  trans- 
formed in  some  way  in  the  intestine  or  intestinal  wall;  and  as  the  albumoses 
can  replace  other  proteids  in  the  food  (see  Chapter  XVIII),  we  must  admit 
of  a transformation  of  this  into  ordinary  proteid  in  the  intestine  or  in  the 
intestinal  wall. 

Certain  investigators,  such  as  v.  Ott,  Nadixe  Popoff,  and  Julia 
I^iuxcK,’  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  albumoses  and  peptone  of  gastric 
digestion  are  transformed  into  seralbumin  before  they  pass  into  the  walls  of 
the  digestive  tract.  This  transformation  is  brought  about  by  means  of  the 
epithelium  cells,  as  also  by  the  living  activity  of  a fungus  called  by  Julia 
Brixck  micrococcus  restitueus.  No  positive  proofs  have  been  presented  to 
support  this  view. 

The  view  that  the  transformation  of  the  albumoses  and  peptone  takes 
place  after  they  have  been  taken  up  by  the  mucous  membrane  has  better 
foundation.  The  observations  of  IIofmeisteji,’  according  to  whom  the 
■walls  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestine  are  the  only  parts  of  the  body  in 
which  peptone  (albumoses)  occur  constantly  during  digestion,  and  also 
that  peptone  (at  the  temperature  of  the  body)  after  a time  disappeared  from 
the  excised  but  apparently  still  living  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach,  confirm 
this. 

According  to  IIofmeister  the  leucocytes  of  the  adenoid  tissue,  which 
are  increased  during  digestion,  play  an  important  part.  They  may  take  up 
the  peptone  (albumoses)  and  be  the  means  of  transporting  them  to  the 
blood,  and  secondly  by  their  growth,  regeneration,  and  increase  may  stand 
in  close  relationship  to  the  transformation  and  assimilation  of  the  peptones. 
IIeidexiiaix,  who  considers  that  the  transformation  of  peptone  into 
proteid  in  the  mucous  membrane  is  positively  settled,  does  not  attribute  so 
great  an  importance  to  these  last  in  the  absorption  of  the  peptones  as 
IIoF-MEiSTER,  chiefly  on  the  ground  of  comparative  estimation  of  the  quan- 
tity of  absorbed  peptones  and  leucocytes.  He  considers  it  most  probable 


1 Neumeister,  Sitzuugsber.  d.  pliys.-med.  Gesellsch.  zu  Wurzburg,  1889,  and  Zeitscbr 
f.  Biologic,  Bd.  24;  Shore,  Journ.  of  Physiol,  Vol.  11  ; Salvioli,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s 
Arch.,  1880,  Suppl. 

5 V.  Ott,  Du  Bois-Reyinond’s  Arch,,  1883;  Popoll,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25; 
Briiick,  ibid.,  S.  453. 

3 Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6,  and  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm,,  Bdd.  19,  20, 
and  22. 
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that  the  reconversion  of  the  peptones  into  proteid  takes  place  in  the 
epithelium  layers.  This  view  is  further  corroborated  by  the  investigations 
of  Shore.' 

The  extent  of  the  proteid  absorption  is  dependent  essentially  upon  the 
kind  of  food  introduced,  since  as  a rule  the  protein  substances  from  an 
animal  source  are  much  more  completely  absorbed  than  from  a vegetable 
source.  As  proof  of  this  we  give  the  following  observations:  In  his  experi- 
ments on  the  utilization  of  certain  foods  in  the  intestinal  canal  of  man 
Rubner  found  that  with  an  altogether  animal  diet,  on  partaking  of  an 
average  of  738-884  grms.  fried  meat  or  948  grms.  eggs  per  day,  the  nitrogen 
deficit  with  the  excrement  was  only  2. 5-2.8^  of  the  total  introduced 
nitrogen.  With  a strictly  milk  diet  the  results  were  somewhat  unfavorable, 
since  after  partaking  of  4100  grms.  milk  the  nitrogen  deficit  increased  to 
12^.  The  conditions  are  quite  different  with  vegetable  food,  as  shown  by 
the  experiments  of  Meyer,  Rubher,  Hultgren  and  Landergrekt,  who 
made  experiments  with  various  kinds  of  rye  bread  and  found  that  the  loss 
of  nitrogen  through  the  fa3ces  amounted  to  22-48^.  Experiments  with 
other  vegetable  foods,  and  also  the  investigations  of  Schuster,  Cramer, 
Meixert,  Mori,'*  and  others  on  the  utilization  of  foods  with  mixed  diets, 
have  led  to  similar  results.  With  the  exception  of  rice,  wheat  bread,  and 
certain  very  finely  divided  vegetable  foods,  it  is  found  in  general  that  the 
nitrogen  deficit  by  the  faeces  increases  with  a larger  quantity  of  vegetable 
material  in  the  food. 

The  reason  for  this  is  manifold.  The  large  quantity  of  cellulose  frequently 
present  in  vegetable  foods  impedes  the  absorption  of  proteids.  The  greater 
irritation  produced  by  the  vegetable  food  itself  or  by  the  organic  acids 
formed  in  the  fermentation  in  the  intestinal  canal  causes  a more  violent 
peristalsis  which  drives  the  contents  of  the  intestine  faster  than  otherwise 
along  the  intestinal  canal.  Another  and  most  important  reason  is  the  fact 
that  a part  of  the  vegetable  protein  substances  seems  to  be  indigestible. 

In  speaking  of  the  functions  of  the  stomach  we  stated  that  after  the 
removal  or  excision  of  this  organ  an  abundant  digestion  and  absorption  of 
proteids  may  take  place.  It  is  therefore  of  interest  to  learn  how  the  diges- 
tion and  absorption  of  proteids  go  on  after  the  extirpation  of  the  second 
proteid-digesting  organ,  the  pancreas.  In  this  connection  we  have  the 
observations  on  animals  after  complete  or  partial  extirpation  of  the  gland 
by  Mixkowski  and  Abelmaxx,  Sandmeyer,  v.  Harley,  after  destroying 


* Heidenbain,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  43;  Shore,  1.  c. 

‘ Rubner,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  15  ; Meyer,  ihid.,  Bd.  7;  Ilultgren  and  Landergren, 
Nord,  med.  Arch.,  Bd.  21;  Schuster,  in  Voit’s  “ Untersuch.  d.  Kost,”  etc.,  S.  142; 
Cramer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6;  Meinert,  “ Ueber  Masseuuahruug,  ” Berlin^ 
1885  ; Kellner  and  Mori,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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the  gland  by  Rosenberg,  and  also  in  man  after  closing  the  pancreatic  duct 
by  Harley,  Deuciier. ' In  all  these  different  cases  such  discrepant  figures 
have  been  obtained  for  the  utilization  of  theproteids — between  80,^,  after  the 
apparently  complete  exclusion  of  pancreatic  juice  in  man  (Deuciier),  and 
18^  after  extirpation  of  the  gland  in  dogs  (Harley) — that  we  can  hardly 
firaw  any  clear  conception  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  trypsin 
digestion  in  the  intestine. 

The  carbohydrates  are,  it  seems,  chiefiy  absorbed  as  monosaccharides. 
Olucose,  lasvulose,  and  galactose  are  probably  absorbed  as  such.  The  two 
disaccharides,  cane-sugar  and  maltose,  ordinarily  undergo  an  inversion  in 
the  intestinal  tract  and  are  converted  into  glucose  and  Isevulose.  Lactose 
is  also,  at  least  in  certain  animals,  inverted  in  the  intestine.  Lactose, 
according  to  Voix  and  Lusk,*  is  not  inverted  in  rabbits,  and  is  mainly 
absorbed  as  such  in  these  animals,  a part  undergoing  lactic-acid  fermenta- 
tion. An  absorption  of  non-inverted  carbohydrates  is  not  ijnprobable,  and 
according  to  Otto  and  v.  Merino*  the  portal  blood  contains  besides 
dextrose  a dextrin-like  carbohydrate  after  a carbohydrate  diet.  A part  of 
the  carbohydrates  is  destroyed  by  fermentation  in  the  intestine,  with  the 
formation  of  lactic  and  acetic  acids. 

The  different  varieties  of  sugars  are  absorbed  with  varying  degrees  of 
rapidity,  but  as  a general  thing  absorption  occurs  very  quickly.  With 
-experiments  on  dogs  Albertoni  ^ found  on  introducing  100  grms.  of  the 
sugar  that  during  the  first  hour  there  were  absorbed  60  grms.  dextrose, 
70-80  grms.  maltose  and  cane-sugar,  and  only  20-40  grms.  lactose.  He 
finds  that  lactose  is  relatively  more  readily  absorbed  from  dilute  solutions 
than  from  concentrated  ones. 

On  the  introduction  of  starch  even  in  very  considerable  quantities  into 
the  intestinal  tract  no  dextrose  passes  into  the  urine,  which  probably 
depends  in  this  case  upon  the  absorption  and  assimilation  and  the  slow 
saccharification  taking  place  simultaneously.  If,  on  the  contrary,  large 
quantities  of  sugar  are  introduced  at  one  time,  then  an  elimination  of  sugar 
Ly  the  urine  takes  place,  and  this  elimination  of  sugar  is  called  alimentary 
glycosuria.  In  these  cases  the  asimilation  of  the  sugar  and  the  absorp- 
tion do  not  occur  at  the  same  time,  hence  the  liver  and  the  remaining 
-organs  do  not  have  the  necessary  time  to  fix  and  utilize  the  sugar.  This 
glycosuria  may  also  in  part  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  introduction  of  con- 

• Abelmann,  “ Ueber  die  AusniUzung  der  Nabmugsslolie  uacli  Paukreasexstirpa- 
tion  ” (Inaug.-Dissert,  Dorpat,  1890),  cited  from  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  29  ; Saudmeyer, 
Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31  ; Rosenberg,  Plluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  70  ; Harley,  Jouru.  of 
Pathol,  and  Bacteriol.,  1895;  Deucher,  Correspond.  Blatt.  f.  Schweiz.  Aerzte,  Bd.  28. 

2 Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28. 

^ Otto,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17  ; v.  Mering,  Dii  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1877. 

^ ’'binifire  de  se  comporter  des  sucres,  etc..  Arch.  ital.  de  Biol.,  Tome  15. 
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siderable  quantities  of  sugar  forces  the  sugar  in  absorption  not  only  in  the 
ordinary  way  through  the  blood-vessels  to  the  liver  (see  below),  but  also  in 
part  by  passing  into  the  blood  circulation  through  the  lymphatic  vessels, 
evading  the  liver. 

That  quantity  of  sugar  to  which  we  must  raise  the  sugar  partaken  of  to 
produce  an  alimentary  glycosuria  gives,  according  to  IIofmeistee,* *  the 
assimilation  limit  for  that  same  sugar.  This  limit  is  different  for  various 
kinds  of  sugar;  and  it  also  varies  for  the  same  sugar  not  only  in  different 
animals,  but  also  for  different  members  of  the  same  species,  as  also  for  the 
same  individual  under  different  circumstances.  In  general  we  can  say  that 
in  regard  to  the  ordinary  varieties  of  sugar,  such  as  dextrose,  lasvulose, 
cane-sugar,  maltose,  and  lactose,  the  assimilation  limit  is  highest  for 
dextrose  and  lowest  for  lactose.  We  must  admit  that  with  an  overabundant 
quantity  of  sugars  in  the  intestinal  tract  the  disaccharides  do  not  have 
sufficient  time  for  their  complete  inversion;  hence  it  is  not  remarkable  that 
disaccharides  have  been  found  in  the  urine  in  cases  of  alimentary  glycosuria.* 

From  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  v.  Mering  and  others  v/e  learn 
how  the  sugars  pass  into  the  blood-stream,  namely,  that  they  as  well  as 
bodies  soluble  in  water  do  not  ordinarily  pass  over  into  the  chylous  vessels 
in  measurable  quantities,  but  are  in  greatest  part  taken  up  by  the  blood  in 
the  capillaries  of  the  villi  and  in  this  way  pass  into  the  mass  of  the  blood. 
These  investigations  have  been  confirmed  by  observations  of  I.  Munk  and 
Kosenstein  ' on  human  beings. 

The  reason  why  the  sugar  and  other  soluble  bodies  do  not  pass  over  into 
the  chylous  vessels  in  appreciable  quantity  is,  according  to  IlEiDEisrHAiFr,* 
to  be  found  in  the  anatomical  conditions,  in  the  arrangement  of  the  capil- 
laries close  under  the  layer  of  epithelium.  Ordinarily  these  capillaries  find 
the  necessary  time  for  the  taking  up  of  the  water  and  the  solids  dissolved 
in  it.  But  when  a large  quantity  of  liquid,  such  as  a sugar  solution,  is 
introduced  into  the  intestine  at  once,  this  is  not  possible,  and  in  these  cases 
a part  of  the  dissolved  bodies  passes  into  the  chylous  vessels  and  the  thoracic 
duct  (Ginsberg  and  Eoiimann‘). 

The  introduction  of  larger  quantities  of  sugar  into  the  intestine  at  one 
time  can  readily  cause  a disturbance  with  diarrhoeal  evacuations  of  the 
intestine.  If  the  carbohydrate  is  introduced  in  the  form  of  starch,  then 
very  large  quantities  may  be  absorbed  without  causing  any  disturbance,  and 


' Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  25  and  26. 

’ For  the  literature  in  regard  to  the  passage  of  various  kinds  of  sugars  into  the  urine 
see  C.  Voit,  Ueber  die  Glykogenbildung,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  28,  and  F.  Voit,  foot- 
note 3,  page  216. 

* V.  Mering,  Du  Bois-Reyinond’s  Arch.,  1877 ; Munk  and  Rosenstein,  1.  c. 

^ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  43,  Suppl. 

® Ginsberg,  PflUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  44  ; Rohnmnn,  ibid.,  Bd.  41. 
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the  absorption  may  be  very  complete.  Rubner  found  the  following:  On 
partaking  508-G70  grms.  carbohydrates,  as  wheat  bread,  per  day  the  part  not 
absorbed  amounted  to  only  0.8-2. 6^.  For  peas,  where  357-588  grms.  were 
eaten,  the  loss  was  3.0-7^,  and  for  potatoes  (718  grms.)  7.G^.  Ooxstax- 
TixiDi  found  on  partaking  3G7-380  grms.  carbohydrates,  cliiefly  as  potatoes, 
a loss  of  only  0. 4-0.7^.  In  the  experiments  of  Rurxer,  as  also  of 
lluLTGREX  and  ijANDERGREX,* *  with  rye  bread  the  utilization  of  carbo- 
hydrates was  less  complete,  although  the  loss  in  a few  cases  rose  ev'^en  to 
10.4-10.9^.  It  at  least  follows  from  the  experiments  made  thus  far  that 
man  can  absorb  more  than  500  grms.  carbohydrates  per  diem  without 
difficulty. 

e generally  consider  the  pancreas  as  the  most  important  organ  in  the 
digestion  and  absorption  of  amylaceeus  bodies,  and  it  is  a question  how 
these  bodies  are  absorbed  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas.  As  on  the 
absorption  of  proteids,  so  also  on  the  absorption  of  starch  the  observations 
have  given  variable  results.  In  certain  cases  the  absorption  was  nearly 
nil.,  while  in  others  it  was,  on  the  contrary,  rather  impaired,  and  with 
dogs  devoid  of  pancreas  it  has  been  found  that  the  starch  partaken  was 
decreased  50^  (Rosenberg,  Cavazzani"). 

Emulsification  seems  to  be  of  the  greatest  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats,  and  this  emulsion  occurs  in  the  chyle  on  the  introduction  into  the 
intestine  of  not  only  neutral  fats,  but  also  of  fatty  acids.  The  fatty  acids 
do  not  exist  as  such  in  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle.  The  investigations 
of  I.  ^luNK,  later  confirmed  by  others,*  have  shown  that  the  fatty  acids 
undergo  in  great  part  a synthesis  into  neutral  fats  in  the  walls  of  the  intes- 
tine, and  carried  as  such  by  the  stream  of  chyle  into  the  blood. 

The  assumption  that  the  fat  is  absorbed  chiefly  as  an  emulsion  is  j^artly 
based  on  the  abundance  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  chyle  after  feeding  with  fat, 
and  partly  on  the  fact  that  a fat  emulsion  is  often  found  in  the  intestine 
after  such  food.  As  an  abundant  cleavage  of  neutral  fats  occurs  in  the 
intestinal  canal,  and  also  as  the  fatty  acids  do  not  occur  in  the  chyle  as  such, 
but  as  emulsified  fat  after  a synthesis  with  glycerin  into  neutral  fats,  it  is 
to  be  doubted  whether  the  emulsified  fat  of  the  chyle  originates  from  an 
absorption  of  emulsified  fat  in  the  intestine  or  from  a subsequent  emulsifi- 
cation of  neutral  fats  formed  synthetically.  This  doubt  has  greater 
warrant  in  that  Frank  * has  shown  that  the  fatty  acid  ethyl  ester  is  abun- 


’ Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  15  and  19;  Constanlinidi,  ibid.,  Bd.  23  ; Hult- 
gren  and  Landergren,  1.  c. 

* Cavazzani,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7.  See  also  foot  note  1,  page  308. 

^ Munk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  80.  See  also  v.  Walther,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch., 
1890;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  21  ; Frank,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  36. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  36. 
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ilaiitly  taken  up  by  the  chyle  from  the  intestine,  not  as  sucli,  hut  as  split-off 
fatty  acids  from  which  then  the  neutral  emulsified  fats  of  the  chyle  are 
formed. 

The  assumption  of  an  absorption  of  the  fats  as  an  emulsion  contradicts 
the  fact  as  above  stated,  page  292,  that  an  emulsion  jiroduced  by  means  of 
soaps  is  only  permanent  in  an  alkaline  liquid  and  therefore  it  is  liardly 
possible  for  such  an  emulsion  to  form  in  the  intestine  as  long  as  it  is  acid. 
It  is  nevertheless  possible  that  the  pancreatic  juice  by  means  of  the  proteid 
it  contains  may  have  an  emulsifying  action  even  in  an  acid  reaction 
(Kuiine');  on  the  other  hand  we  know  of  cases  (Ludwig  and  Cash''  and 
others)  (in  dogs  after  partaking  food  rich  in  fat)  in  which  an  absorption  of 
fat  took  place  from  the  acid  intestinal  contents  despite  the  absence  of  an 
emulsion  in  the  intestine.  In  order  to  explain  such  a case  it  has  been  as- 
sumed that  the  emulsification  took  place  first  on  the  surface  of  the  intesti- 
nal  mucosa  by  the  action  of  its  alkaline  secretion.  IMoore  and  Lockwood *  * 
give  another  explanation.  According  to  them,  the  absorption  of  fat  from  the 
acid  intestinal  contents  is  essentially  due  to  the  solvent  actioh  of  the  bile 
for  free  fatty  acids.  The  neutral  fats  are  split  and  the  free  fatty  acids  are 
in  part  absorbed,  dissolved  as  such  by  the  bile,  and  in  part  combined  with 
alkalies,  forming  soaps.  Neutral  fats  are  regenerated  from  the  fatty  acids, 
and  the  alkali  set  free  from  the  soaps  is  secreted  back  again  into  the  intes- 
tine and  used  for  the  re-formation  of  soaps.  This  view,  which  stands 
in  accord  with  several  observations,  is  worthy  of  the  greatest  consideration. 
At  all  events  it  is  certain  that  the  greatest  part  of  the  fats — according  to 
certain  investigators  all  neutral  fats — is  split  in  the  intestine,  and  also  that 
the  formation  of  soaps  is  one  form  of  the  absorption  of  the  fats. 

The  next  question  is  whether  all  the  fat  or  the  greater  part  of  the  same 
passes  to  the  blood  through  the  lymphatics  and  the  thoracic  duct.  Accord- 
ing to  the  researches  of  Walther  and  Frank  ^ on  dogs,  it  seems  that  only 
a small  part  of  the  fats,  or  at  least  of  the  fatty  acids,  fed,  passes  into  the 
chylous  vessels;  but  these  observations  can  hardly  be  applied  to  the  absorp- 
tion of  neutral  fats,  or  to  the  absorption  in  man  under  normal  circumstances. 
Munk  and  Kosenstein  ^ in  their  investigations  on  a girl  with  lymph  fistula 
found  60^  of  the  fat  partaken  of  in  the  chyle,  and  of  the  total  quantity  of 
fat  in  the  chyle  only  4-5^  existed  as  soaps.  On  feeding  with  a foreign 
fatty  acid,  such  as  erucic  acid,  they  found  37^  of  the  introduced  body  as 
neutral  fat  in  tbe  chyle. 

The  completeness  with  Avhich  fats  are  absorbed  depends,  under  normal 

* Lehrbuch  d.  pliysiol.  Cliem.,  S.  122. 

’ Dll  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1880. 

* Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21. 

* Walther,  1.  c. ; Frank,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1892. 

‘ Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 
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conditions,  essentially  upon  the  kind  of  fat.  In  this  regard  we  know, 
especially  from  the  investigations  of  Munk  and  Arnsciiixiv,'  that  the 
varieties  of  fat  with  high  melting-points,  such  as  mutton  tallow  and 
especially  stearin,  are  not  so  completely  absorbed  as  the  fats  with  low  melt- 
ing-points, such  as  hog-  and  goose-fat,  olive-oil,  etc.  The  kind  of  fat  also 
has  an  influence  upon  the  rapidity  of  absorption,  as  Muxk  and  Rosexsteix 
found  that  solid  mutton-fat  was  absorbed  more  slowly  than  fluid  lipaiiin. 
The  extent  of  absorption  in  the  intestinal  tract  is,  under  physiological  con- 
ditions, very  considerable.  In  a case  of  a dog  investigated  by  Voit  he  found 
that  out  of  350  grms.  of  fat  (butter)  partaken,  346  grms.  were  absorbed  in 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  according  to  the  investigations  of  Rubxer®  the 
human  intestine  can  absorb  over  300  grms.  fat  per  diem.  The  fats  are, 
according  to  Rubxer,  much  more  completely  absorbed  when  free,  in  the 
form  of  butter  or  lard,  than  when  enclosed  in  the  cell-membranes,  as  in 
bacon. 

Claude  Rerxard  showed  long  ago  with  experiments  on  rabbits  in 
which  the  choledochus  duct  was  introduced  in  the  small  intestine  above  the 
pancreatic  duct,  that  after  food  rich  in  fats  the  chylous  vessels  of  the  intes- 
tine above  the  pancreas  passages  were  transparent,  while  below  they  were 
milk-white,  and  also  that  the  bile  can  produce  an  absorption  of  the  emulsi- 
fied fat  without  the  pancreatic  juice.  Dastre  ^ has  performed  the  reverse 
experiment  on  dogs,  namely,  he  tied  the  choledochus  duct  and  adjusted  a 
biliary  fistula  so  that  the  bile  flowed  into  the  intestine  below  the  mouth  of 
the  pancreatic  passages.  On  killing  the  animal  after  a meal  rich  in  fat  the 
chylous  vessels  were  first  found  milk-white  below  the  discharge  of  the  biliary 
fistula.  Rroni  this  Dastre  draws  the  conclusion  that  a combined  action 
of  the  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  is  important  in  the  absorption  of  fats— a 
conclusion  which  stands  in  good  accord  wtih  the  experience  of  many  others. 

Through  numerbus  observations  of  many  investigators,  such  as  Bidder 
and  Schmidt,  Voit,  Roiimaxx,  Fr.  Muller,  I.  Muxk,^  and  others,  it  has 
been  shown  that  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestinal  tract  diminishes 
the  absorption  of  fat  to  such  an  extent  that  only  i to  about  of  the 
quantity  of  fat  ordinarily  absorbed  undergoes  absorption.  In  icterus  with 
entire  exclusion  of  the  bile  a considerable  decrease  in  the  absorption  of  fat 
is  noticed.  As  under  normal  conditions,  so  also  in  the  absence  of  bile  in 
the  intestine  the  more  readily  melting  parts  of  the  fats  are  more  completely 
absorbed  than  those  which  have  a high  melting-point.  I.  Muxk  found  in 
his  experiments  with  lard  and  mutton  tallow  on  dogs  that  the  absorption  of 

’ ^lunk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  80  and  95  ; Arnschink,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26. 

® Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  9 ; Rubner,  ibid.,  Bd.  15. 

’ Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5).  Tome  2. 

F.  Muller,  Sitzungsber.  de  phy.s.-med.  Gesellscli.  zu  Wurzburg,  1885;  I.  ]\Iunk. 
Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  122.  See  also  foot-note  4,  page  298,  and  foot-note  1,  page  299. 
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the  high  melting  tallow  was  reduced  twice  as  much  as  the  lard  on  the 
exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine. 

We  also  learn  from  the  investigations  of  Eohmann  and  I.  Munk  that 
in  the  absence  of  bile  the  relationship  between  fatty  acids  and  neutral  fats 
is  changed,  namely,  about  80-90«^  of  the  fat  existing  in  the  faeces  consists 
of  fatty  acid,  while  under  normal  conditions  the  f®ces  contain  1 part 
neutral  fat  to  about  2-21  parts  free  fatty  acids.  We  cannot  positively  state 
how  this  relatively  increased  quantity  of  fatty  acids  in  the  fat  of  the  faeces 
is  produced  on  the  exclusion  of  the  bile  from  the  intestine.  According  to 
the  investigations  of  Munk  it  does  not  in  the  least  depend  upon  the  fact 
that  the  fatty  acids  are  less  readily  absorbed  than  the  neutral  fats,  for  just 
the  reverse  is  the  case. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  bile  is  of  great  importance  in  the  absorption 
of  fats.  Still  there  is  also  no  doubt  that  rather  considerable  v(Uantities  of 
fat  may  be  absorbed  from  the  intestine  in  the  absence  of  bile.  What  relation 
does  the  pancreatic  juice  bear  to  this  question  ? 

Upon  this  point  a rather  large  number  of  observations  on  animals  have 
been  made  by  Abelmann  and  Minkowski,  Sandmeyer,  Harley,  Eosen- 
BERG,  IIedon  and  Yille,  and  also  on  man  by  Fr.  Muller  and  Deuciier.' 
In  all  these  investigations  a more  or  less  diminished  absorption  of  fat 
was  observed  after  the  extirpation  or  destruction  of  the  gland,  or  the 
exclusion  of  the  juice  from  the  intestine.  The  results  are  very  diverse  as 
to  the  extent  of  this  diminution,  as  in  certain  cases  no  absorption  of  fat  was 
observed,  while,  on  the  contrary,  a considerable  absorption  was  noted  in 
the  same  class  of  animal  (dog)  and  even  in  the  same  animal.  According 
to  Minkowski  and  Abelmann,  after  the  total  extirpation  of  the  pancreas 
the  fat  of  the  food  introduced  is  not  absorbed  at  all,  with  the  exception  of 
milk,  of  which  28-53^  of  its  fat  is  absorbed.  Other  investigators  have 
obtained  other  results,  and  Harley  has  observed  a case  where  in  a dog  an 
absorption  of  only  4^  of  the  milk-fat,  or,  on  the  complete  exclusion  of  in- 
testinal bacteria,  even  no  absorption,  took  place.  The  conditions  may  be 
somewhat  different  in  the  different  cases;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  absence 
of  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  essentially  affects  the  fat  absorption. 
It  is  also  just  as  certain  that  the  absorption  of  fat  is  most  abundant  in  the 
simultaneous  presence  of  bile  as  well  as  pancreatic  juice  in  the  intestine. 
A little  fat  may  still  be  absorbed  even  in  the  absence  of  these  two  fluids 
(Hedon  and  Ville).  Cunninguam has  given  further  proof  that  a sliglit 
absorption  of  fat  takes  place  (even  when  introduced  as  oil  and  not  as  milk) 

'Muller,  “ Unter.  liber  den  Icterus,”  Zeitscbr.  f.  kliii.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  Hedon  and 
Ville,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9;  Harley,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  Journ.  of 
Pathol,  and  Bacteriol.,  1895,  and  Proceed.  Hoy.  Soc.,  Vol.  61.  In  regard  to  the  other 
authors  see  foot-note  1,  page  308. 

- Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 
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on  the  complete  exclusion  of  the  bile  as  well  as  the  pancreatic  juice  from 
the  intestine. 

The  reason  why  the  fat  absorption  is  diminished  in  the  absence  of  bile 
or  pancreatic  juice  from  the  intestine  is  not  clear.  The  most  ordinary 
view  is,  that  to  form  an  emulsion  of  the  fat  a part  of  tlie  same  must  be  split 
by  the  action  of  the  pancreatic  juice,  and  that  tliis  action  is  accelerated  by 
the  bile.  It  must  also  be  added  that  the  bile  is  a good  solvent  for  the  fatty 
acids  set  free.  The  reason  for  the  imperfect  absorption  of  fat  is  not  to  be 
sought  in  the  diminished  cleavage  of  neutral  fats,  as  the  non-absorbed  fat  of  J 
the  faeces  consists,  on  the  exclusion  of  bile  and  pancreatic  juice  (Minkowski  : 
and  Abelmann,  Harley,  IIedon  and  Ville,  Deucher),  chiefly  of  free 
fatty  acids.  A still  unknown  change  caused  by  micro-organisms  or  other- 
wise may  produce  a cleavage  of  the  fat  in  these  cases.  The  imperfect  fat 
absorption  after  the  extirpation  of  the  pancreas  can  possibly  be  explained 
by  the  removal  of  a considerable  part  of  the  alkalies  necessary  for  the 
formation  of  the  emulsion  and  for  the  solution  of  the  fatty  acids,  but  as 
Sandmeyer  found  in  pancreusless  dogs  that  the  fat  absorption  was  raised  h 
by  giving  chopped  pancreas  with  the  fat,  this  can  hardly  be  a sufficient 
explanation.  It  has  also  been  assumed  that  it  is  chiefly  the  proteids  in  the 
pancreatic  juice  which  cause  the  emulsification,  and  that  the  diminished  fat  : 

absorption  after  extirpation  of  the  jiancreas  is  explained  in  this  way.  The  j 

reasons  suggested  are  nevertheless  insufficient,  but  we  must  not  forget  the  v, 
fact  that  an  abundant  absorption  of  fat  is  also  possible  in  the  absence  of  an 
emulsion  in  the  intestine. 

Harley  * has  performed  a partial  extirpation  of  the  large  intestine,  and 
also  a total  extirpation.  The  total  extirpation  caused  a considerable 
increase  in  the  faeces,  chiefly  because  of  a fivefold  increase  of  water.  Fat  N 
and  carbohydrates  were  normally  absorbed.  The  absorption  of  proteids,  on 
the  contrary,  was  considerably  decreased  to  only  84^,  as  compared  with 
93-98^  in  normal  dogs.  In  the  faeces,  after  extirpation,  no  urobilin  or  only 
traces  were  found,  while  the  bile-jiigments  existed  to  a great  extent. 

The  soluble  salts  are  also  absorbed  with  the  water.  The  proteids,  which 
can  dissolve  a considerable  quantity  of  salts,  such  as  earthy  phosphates, 
which  are  otherwise  insoluble  in  alkaline  water,  are  of  great  importance  in 
the  absorption  of  such  salts. 

The  soluble  constituents  of  the  digestive  secretions  may,  like  other  dis- 
solved bodies,  be  absorbed,  as  is  demonstrated  by  the  passage  of  peptone 
into  urine;  the  enzymes  may  also  be  absorbed.  The  occurrence  of  urobilin  ' 
in  urine  attests  the  absorption  of  the  bile-constituents  under  physiological 
conditions  despite  the  fact  that  the  occurrence  of  very  small  traces  of 
bile-acids  in  the  urine  is  disputed.  The  absorption  of  bile-acids  by  the 


' Proceed.  Roy.  Soc. , Vol.  64. 
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intestine  seems  to  be  positively  proved  by  other  observations.  Tap- 
PEiNEU'  introduced  a solution  of  bile-salts  of  a known  concentration  into 
an  intestinal  knot,  and  after  a time  investigated  the  contents.  lie  found 
that  in  the  jejunum  and  the  ileum,  but  not  in  the  duodenum,  an  absorption 
of  bile-acids  took  place,  and  further  that  of  the  two  bile-acids  only  the 
glycocholic  acid  was  absorbed  in  the  jejunum.  Further,  Sciiiff  long  ago 
expressed  the  opinion  that  bile  undergoes  an  intermediate  circulation,  in 
such  wise  that  it  is  absorbed  from  the  intestine,  then  carried  to  the  liver  by 
the  blood,  and  lastly  eliminated  from  the  blood  by  this  organ.  Although 
this  view  has  met  with  some  opposition,  [still  its  correctness  seems  to  be 
established  by  the  researches  of  various  investigators,  and  more  recently  by 
PiiEVOST  and  Binet,  as  also  and  specially  by  Stadelmann  and  his  pupils.* * 
After  the  introduction  of  foreign  bile  into  the  intestine  of  an  animal  the 
foreign  bile-acids  appear  again  in  the  secreted  bile. 

Little  is  known  concerning  the  forces  taking  part  in  absorption. 
Osmosis  and  filtration  were  formerly  considered  as  the  most  important 
factors.  Later  we  have  become  more  and  more  inclined  to  IIoppe-Seyler’s  * 
views,  namely,  that  absorption  is  in  great  part  a j^rocess  connected  with 
the  vital  properties  of  the  cells.  This  view  has  been  strongly  emphasized 
by  IIeiueniiain , based  especially  on  his  own  observations,  but  also  on  those 
of  his  pupils.'*  According  to  Heidenhain  a special  physiological  motive 
force  exists  in  the  cells  besides  which,  under  certain  circumstances  osmosis 
may  act,  but  which,  under  other  circumstances,  may  bring  about  an  ab- 
sorption with  the  complete  exclusion  of  osmosis.  It  would  lead  us  too  far 
to  go  deeper  into  this  subject.  In  regard  to  these  questions  we  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  special  works  and  to  text-books  on  physiology. 


* Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  77. 

* Scbill,  Ptluger's  Arch.,  Bd.  3;  Prevost  and  Binet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome,  106; 
Stadelmann,  see  foot-note  2,  page  225. 

^ Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  348. 

'•  Heidenhain,  Pdiiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  43  and  45  ; with  his  pupils:  Rbhmann,  iUd., 
Bd.  41  ; Gumilewski,  ibid.,  Bd,  39.  See  also  Hamburger,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch., 
1896,  and  O.  Cohnheim,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  36. 
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TISSUES  OF  THE  CONNECTIVE  SUBSTANCE. 

I.  The  Coiiiieetive  Tissues. 

The  form-elements  of  the  typical  connective  tissues  are  cells  of  various 
kinds,  of  a not  very  well  known  chemical  composition,  and  gelatin-yieldin,i( 
librils,  which,  like  the  cells,  are  imbedded  in  an  interstitial  or  intracellular 
substance.  The  fibrils  consist  of  collage7i.  The  interstitial  substance  con- 
tains chiefly  mucin  besides  sergloMdin  and  seralhumin,  which  occur  in  tlie 
parenchymatous  fluid  (Loebiscii  '). 

The  connective  tissue  also  often  contains  fibres  or  formations  consisting 
of  elastin,  sometimes  in  such  great  quantities  that  the  connective  tissue 
is  transformed  into  elastic  tissue.  A third  variety  of  fibres,  the  reticular 
fibres,  also  occur,  and  according  to  Siegfried  these  consist  of  reticulin. 

If  finely  divided  tendons  are  extracted  in  cold  water,  the  albuminous 
bodies  soluble  in  the  nutritive  fluid  in  addition  to  a little  mucin  arc  dissolved. 
If  the  residue  is  extracted  with  half-saturated  lime-water,  then  tlie  mucin  is 
dissolved  and  may  be  precipitated  from  the  filtered  extract  by  saturating 
with  acetic  acid.  The  digested  residue  contains  the  fibrils  of  the  connective 
tissue  together  with  the  cells  and  the  elastic  substance. 

Tlie  fibrils  of  the  connective  tissue  are  elastic  and  swell  slightly  in  water, 
somewhat  more  in  dilute  alkalies  or  in  acetic  acid.  On  the  other  hand, 
they  slirink  by  the  action  of  certain  metallic  salts,  such  as  ferrous  sulphate 
or  mercuric  chloride,  and  tannic  acid,  which  forms  an  insoluble  combination 
with  the  collagen.  Among  these  combinations,  which  prevent  putrefaction 
of  the  collagen,  that  with  tannic  acid  has  been  found  of  the  greatest  techni- 
cal importance  in  the  preparation  of  leather.  In  regard  to  tendon  mucin 
see  page  45,  and  in  regard  to  collagen,  gelatin,  elastin,  and  reticulin,  jiages 
53-58. 

The  tissues  described  under  the  names  mucous  or  gelatmous  tissues  are 
characterized  more  by  their  physical  than  their  chemical  properties  and  have 
been  but  little  studied.  So  much,  however,  is  known,  that  the  mucous  or 
gelatinous  tissues  contain,  at  least  in  certain  cases,  as  in  the  acaleplne,  no 
mucin. 


’ Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 
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The  umbilical  cord  is  the  most  accessible  material  for  the  investigation 
of  the  chemical  constituents  of  the  gelatinous  tissues.  The  mucin  occurj'ing 
therein  has  been  described  on  page  45.  C.  Tii.  Morneh  ' has  found  a 
mucoid  in  the  vitreous  humor  which  contains  12.27^  nitrogen  and  1T9^ 
sulphur. 

Young  connective  tissue  is  richer  in  mucin  than  old.  Halliburton* 
found  an  average  of  7.66  p.m.  mucin  in  the  skin  of  very  young  children 
and  only  3.85  p.m.  in  the  skin  of  adults.  In  so-called  myxoedema,  in 
which  a reformation  of  the  connective  tissue  of  the  skin  takes  place,  the 
quantity  of  mucin  is  also  increased. 

II.  Cartilage. 

Cartilaginous  tissue  consists  of  cells  and  an  originally  hyaline  matrix, 
which,  however,  may  become  changed  in  such  wise  that  there  apjieafs  in  it  a 
network  of  elastic  fibres  or  connective-tissue  fibrils. 

Those  colls  that  offer  great  resistance  to  the  action  of  alkalies  and 
acids  have  not  been  carefully  studied.  According  to  former  views,  the 
matrix  was  considered  as  consisting  of  a body  analogous  to  collagen,  so- 
called  chondrigen.  The  recent  investigations  of  Morochowetz  and  others, 
but  especially  those  of  C.  Th.  Morner,*  have  shown  that  the  matrix 
of  the  cartilage  consists  of  a mixture  of  collagen  with  other  bodies. 

The  tracheal,  thyroideal,  cricoidal,  and  arytenoidal  cartilages  of  full- 
grown  cattle  contain,  according  to  Morner,  four  constituents  in  the 
matrix,  namely,  cliondromucoidy  chondroitin-sulplmric  acid,  collagen,  and 
an  albuminoid. 

Cbondromucoid.  This  body,  according  to  Morner,  has  the  composition 
C 47.30,  II  6.42,  H 12.58,  S 2.42,  0 31.28^.  Sulphur  is  in  part  loosely 
combined  and  may  be  split  off  by  the  action  of  alkalies,  and  a part  separates 
as  sulphuric  acid  when  boiled  with  hydrochloric  acid.  Cbondromucoid  is 
decomposed  by  dilute  alkalies  and  yields  alkali  albuminate,  peptone  sub- 
stances, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  alkali  sulphides,  and  some  alkali 
sulphates.  On  boiling  with  acids  it  yields  acid  albuminate,  peptone  sub- 
stances, chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  on  account  of  the  further  deconqjo- 
sition  of  this  last  body  sulphuric  acid  and  a reducing  substance  are  formed. 

Cbondromucoid  is  a white,  amorphous,  acid-reacting  powder  which  is 
insoluble  in  water,  but  dissolves  easily  on  the  addition  of  a little  alkali. 
This  solution  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid  in  great  excess  and  by  small 


‘Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  S.  250. 

Mucin  iuMyxa?,deiua.  Further  Analyses.  Kings  College.  Collected  Papers  No.  1, 
1893. 

3 Morochowetz,  Verhandl.  d.  uaturh.  nied.  Vereius  zu  Heidelberg,  Bd.  1,  Heft  3; 
MOrner,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  physiol.,  Bd.  1. 
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quantities  of  mineral  acids.  The  precipitation  may  bo  retarded  by  iientraT 
salts  or  by  cbrondroitin-sulplmric  acid.  The  solution  containing  NaCl  and 
acidified  with  HCl  is  not  precipitated  by  potassium  ferrocyauide.  Precipi- 
tants  for  chondromucoid  are  alum,  ferric  cliloride,  sugar  of  lead  or  basic  lead 
acetate.  Chondromucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  and  it  may  by 
its  presence  prevent  the  precipitation  of  gelatin  by  this  acid.  It  gives  the 
usual  color  reactions  for  jiroteids,  namely,  with  nitric  acid,  with  copper  sul- 
phate and  alkali,  with  ]\Iillion’s  and  Adamkieavicz’s  reagents. 

Chondroitin-siilphuric  Acid,  ciiondeoitic  acid.  This  acid,  which  was 
first  prepared  pure  from  cartilage  by  C.  Tii.  Morner  and  identified  by 
him  as  an  ethereal  sulphuric  acid,  occurs  according  to  Morner  in  all 
varieties  of  cartilage  and  also  in  the  tunica  intima  of  the  aorta  and  as 
traces  in  the  bone  substance.  According  to  Krawkow,  who  found  it  in  the 
cervical  .ligament  of  the  ox,  it  combines  with  proteid  forming  amyloid 
(see  page  49),  which  explains  the  occurrence  of  this  body  in  amyloid-de- 
generated livers  as  observed  by  Oddi.'  According  to  Schmiedeberg  " the 
acid  has  the  formula  0,^11, ,lSrSO,,.  lu  regard  to  the  cliemical  constitution 
of  this  acid  the  investigations  of  Schmiedeberg  have  led  to  the  following  : 

As  first  products  this  acid  yields  on  cleavage  sulphuric  acid  and  a nitrog- 
enous substance,  chondroitin.,  according  to  the  following  equation: 


C,JI.„NSO 


7 + 


11,0 


n,SO,  + C.,H,,NO., 


Chondroitin,  which  is  similar  to  gum  arable  and  which  is  a monobasic  acid, 
yields  acetic  acid  and  a new  nitrogenous  substance,  chondrosin,  as  cleavage 
products,  on  decomposition  with  dilute  mineral  acids : 


C.TT 


,N0.,  -f  311,0  = 3C,1I,0,  -h 


Chondrosin,  which  is  also  a gummy  substance  soluble  in  water,  is  a mono- 
basic acid  and  reduces  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solution  even  more  strongly 
than  dextrose.  It  is  dextrogyrate  and  represents  the  reducing  substance 
obtained  by  previous  investigators  in  an  impure  form  on  boiling  cartilage 
with  an  acid.  The  products  obtained  on  decomposing  chondrosin  with 
barium  hydrate  tend  to  show  that  chondrosin  contains  the  atomic  groups  of 
glycuronic  acid  and  glucosamine. 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  appears  as  a white  amorplious  powder,  which 
dissolves  very  easily  in  water,  forming  an  acid  solution  and,  wIicti  sufficiently 
concentrated,  a sticky  liquid  similar  to  a solution  of  gum  arable.  Nearly  all 
of  its  salts  are  soluble  in  water.  The  neutralized  solution  is  precipitated  by 
tin  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate,  neutral  ferric  chloride,  and  by  alcohol  in  the 


' C.  Mijrner,  1.  c.,  aud  Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol,  Chem.,  Bdd.  20  and  23  ; K.  Morner,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 ; Krawkow,  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40  ; Oddi, 

Bd.  33. 

* Arch.  f.  exp.  Path  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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presence  of  a little  neutral  salt.  The  solution,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not 
precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  tannic  acid,  potassium  ferrocyanide  and  acid, 
suirar  of  lead,  mercuric  chloride,  or  silver  nitrate.  Acidified  solutions  of 
alkali  chondroitin-sulphatcs  cause  a precipitation  when  added  to  solutions  of 
gelatin  or  proteid. 

Choudromucoid  and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  may  be  prepared  accord- 
ing to  Morner  by  extracting  finely  cut  cartilage  with  water,  which  dissolves 
the  preformed  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  besides  some  chondromucoid.  In 
this  watery  extract  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  prevents  the  precipitation 
of  the  chondromucoid  by  means  of  an  acid.  If  2-4  p.  m.  IICl  is  added  to 
this  watery  extract  and  warmed  on  the  water-bath,  the  chondromucoid  gi'ud- 
ually  separates,  while  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  rest  of  the 
choudromucoid  remain  in  the  filtrate.  If  the  cartilage,  which  has  been 
lixiviated,  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  with  water,  is  extracted  with 
hydrochloric  acid  of  2-3  p.  m.  until  the  collagen  is  converted  into  gelatin 
and  dissolved,  the  remaining  chondromucoid  may  be  removed  from  the  in- 
soluble residue  by  dilute  alkali  and  precipitated  from  the  alkaline  extract 
by  an  acid.  It  may  be  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  with  the  aid  of 
a little  alkali,  precipitating  by  an  acid  and  then  treating  with  alcohol  and 
ether. 

The  pre-existing  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  or  that  formed  by  the  de- 
composition of  chondromucoid,  is  obtained  by  lixiviating  the  cartilage  with 
a 5^  caustic-alkali  solution.  The  alkali  albuminate  formed  by  the  decom- 
position of  the  chondromucoid  can  be  removed  from  the  solution  by  neutral- 
ization, then  the  peptone  precipitated  by  tannic  acid,  the  excess  of  this  acid 
removed  with  sugar  of  lead,  and  the  lead  separated  from  the  filtrate  by  H^S. 
If  further  purification  is  necessary,  the  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol,  the 
})recipitate  dissolved  in  water,  this  solution  dialyzed  and  precipitated  again 
with  alcohol, — this  solution  in  water  and  precipitating  with  alcohol  being 
repeated  a few  times, — and  lastly  the  acid  is  treated  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

ScHMiEDEBERG  prepared  the  acid  from  the  septum  narium  of  the  pig 
according  to  the  following  method:  The  finely  divided  cartilage  is  first  ex- 

posed to  artificial  pepsin  digestion  and  then  carefully  washed  with  water  and 
the  insoluble  residue  treated  with  2-3^  hydrochloric  acid.  This  cloudy 
liquid  containing  hydrochloric  acid  is  precipitated  with  alcohol  (about  J vol.) 
and  the  clear  filtrate  treated  with  absolute  alcohol  and  some  ether.  The 
precipitate,  consisting  chiefly  of  a combination  or  a mixture  of  chondroitin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  gelatin  peptone  (pepto-chondrin),  is  first  Wiished  with 
alcohol  and  then  with  water.  It  is  then  dissolved  in  alkaline  water  and  the 
basic  alkali  combination  precipitated  from  this  solution  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol,  whereby  the  gelatin-peptone  alkali  remains  in  solution.  The  pre- 
cipitate is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  alkaline  water  and  precipitated  by 
alcohol.  To  obtain  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  entirely  free  from  cliondroitin 
it  is  more  advantageous  to  prepare  the  potassium-copper  combination  of  the 
acid  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  alternate  addition  of  copper  acetate 
and  caustic  potash  and  precipitating  with  alcohol.  'The  reader  is  referred  to 
the  original  article  for  more  details. 

The  collagen  of  the  cartilage  gives,  according  to  Morner,  a gelatin  which 
contains  only  IG.4;^  N and  which  can  hardly  be  considered  identical  vutli 
ordinary  gelatin. 
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In  the  ahove-ineutioued  cartilages  of  full-grown  animals  the  chondroi tin- 
sulphuric  acid  and  chondromucoid,  perhaps  also  the  collagen,  are  found  sur- 
rounding the  cells  as  round  balls  or  lumps.  These  balls  (Mornek’s  cliondrin- 
halls),  which  give  a blue  color  with  methyl-violet,  lie  in  the  meshes  of  a 
trabecular  structure,  which  is  colored  when  brought  in  contact  with  tro- 
paeolin. 

The  albuminoid  is  a nitrogenized  body  which  contains  loosely  combined 
sulphur.  It  is  soluble  with  difficulty  in  acids  and  alkalies,  and  resembles 
keratin  in  many  respects,  but  dilfers  from  it  by  being  soluble  in  gastric  juice. 
In  other  respects  it  is  more  similar  to  eiastin,  but  dilfers  from  this  substance 
by  containing  sulphur.  This  albuminoid  gives  the  color  reactions  of  the 
albuminous  bodies. 

The  preparation  of  cartilage-gelatin  and  albuminoid  may  be  performed 
according  to  the  following  method  of  Morner:  First  remove  the  chon- 

dromucoid and  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  by  extraction  with  dilute  caustic 
potash  (0.2-0. 5^),  remove  the  alkali  from  the  remaining  cartilage  by  water, 
and  tlien  boil  with  water  in  a Papin’s  digester.  The  collagen  passes  into 
solution  as  gelatin,  while  the  albuminoid  remains  undissolved  (contaminated 
by  the  cartilage-cells).  The  gelatin  may  be  purified  by  precipitating  with 
sodium  sulpliate,  which  must  be  added  to  saturation  in  the  faintly  acidified 
solution,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  water,  dialyzing  well,  and  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol. 

According  to  Morner,  no  albuminoid  is  found  in  young  cartilage,  but 
only  the  three  first-mentioned  constituents.  Nevertheless  the  young  carti- 
lage contains  about  the  same  amounts  of  nitrogen  and  mineral  substances  as 
the  old.  The  cartilage  of  the  ray  {Raja  batis  Lin.),  which  has  been  investi- 
gated by  Lonnberg,’  contains  no  albuminoid  and  only  a little  chondromu- 
coid, but  a large  proportion  of  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  collagen. 

IIoppe-Seyler  found  in  fresh  human  rib-cartilage  676.7  p.  m.  water, 
301.3  p.  m.  organic  and  22  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  and  in  the  cartilage 
of  the  knee-joint  735.9  p.  m.  water,  248.7  p.  m.  organic,  and  15.4  p.  m. 
inorganic  substance.  Pickardt  ’ found  402-574  p.  m.  water  and  72.86  p.  m. 
ash  (no  iron)  in  the  laryngeal  cartilage  of  oxen.  The  ash  of  cartilage  con- 
tains considerable  amounts  (even  800  p.  m.)  of  alkali  sulphate,  which 
probably  does  not  exist  originally  as  such,  but  is  produced  in  great  part  by 
the  incineration  of  the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  and  the  chondromucoid. 
The  analyses  of  the  ash  of  cartilage  therefore  cannot  give  a correct  idea  of 
the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  existing  in  this  substance. 

The  Cornea.  Tho  corneal  tissue,  which  is  considered  by  many  investi- 
gators to  be  related  to  cartilage  in  a chemical  sense,  contains  traces  of 


' ]\[aly’s  Jahresber,  Bd.  19,  S.  325. 

® Hoppe-Seyler,  cited  from  Kilbne’s  Lehrbucb,  d.  physiol,  Chem.,  S.  387 ; Pickardt, 
Centralbl.  f.  Physiol,,  Bd.  6,  S,  735. 
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proteid  and  a collagen  as  chief  constituent,  which  C.  Tir.  M rner'  claims 
contains  16.95^  N.  According  to  him  it  also  contains  a mucoid  which  has 
the  composition  C 50.16,  H 6.97,  N 12.79,  and  S2.07^.  On  boiling  with 
dilute  mineral  acid  this  mucoid  yields  a reducing  substance.  The  globulins 
found  by  other  investigators  in  the  cornea  are  not  derived  from  the  matrix, 
according  to  Morner,  but  from  the  layer  of  epithelium.  According  to 
j\IoRNER,  Descemet’s  membrane  consists  of  membranin  (page  48),  which 
contains  14.77^  N and  0.90^  S. 

In  the  cornea  of  oxen  IIis’  found  758.3  p.  m.  water,  203.8  p.  m.  gela- 
tin-forming substance,  28.4  p.  m.  other  organic  substance,  besides  8.1  p.  m. 
soluble  and  1.1  p.  m.  insoluble  salts. 

III.  Bone. 

The  bony  structure  proper,  when  free  from  other  formations  occurring 
in  bones,  such  as  marrow,  nerves,  and  blood-vessels,  consists  of  cells  and  a 
matrix. 

The  cells  have  not  been  closely  studied  in  regard  to  their  chemical  con- 
stitution. On  boiling  with  water  they  yield  no  gelatin.  They  contain  no 
keratin,  which  is  not  usually  present  in  the  bony  structure  (Herbert 
Smith’),  but  they  may  contain  a substance  which  is  similar  to  elastin. 

The  matrix  of  the  bony  structure  contains  two  chief  constituents, 
namely,  an  organic  substance,’ and  the  so-called  bone-earths,  lime- 
salts,  enclosed  in  or  combined  with  it.  If  bones  are  treated  with  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  the  lime-salts  are  dissolved 
and  the  ossein  remains  as  an  elastic  mass,  preserving  the  shape  of  the  bone. 
This  ossein  is  generally  considered  identical  with  the  collagen  of  the  con- 
nective tissue. 

The  inorganic  constituents  of  the  bony  structure,  the  so-called  bone- 
earths,  which  remain  after  the  complete  calcination  of  the  organic  sub- 
stance as  a white,  brittle  mass,  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  and  phosphoric 
acid,  but  also  contain  carbon  dioxide  and,  in  smaller  amounts,  magnesium, 
chlorine,  and  fluorine.  Alkali  sulphate  and  iron,  which  have  been  found 
in  bone-ash,  do  not  seem  to  belong  exactly  to  the  bony  substance,  but  to 
the  nutritive  fluids  or  to  the  other  constituents  of  bones.  The  traces  of 
sulphate  occurring  in  the  bone-ash  is  derived,  according  to  Morn'ER,^  from 
the  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid.  According  to  Gabriel’  potassium  and 
sodium  are  essential  constituents  of  bone-earth. 


* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

* Cited  from  Ganigee,  Physiol.  Chem.,  1880,  p.  451. 

3 Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  19. 

< Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

® Ihid.,  18,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent  literature. 
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The  opinions  of  investigators  differ  somewliat  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  mineral  bodies  of  the  bony  structure  are  combined  with  each 
other.  Chlorine  and  fluorine  are  present  in  the  same  form  as  in  aj^atite 
(CaFlj,3Ca3F^O,).  If  we  eliminate  the  magnesium,  tlie  chlorine,  and  the 
fluorine,  the  last,  according  to  Gabriel,  occurring  only  as  traces,  the 
remaining  mineral  bodies  form  the  combination  3(Ca3P,0JCaC03.  Accord- 
ing to  Gabriel,  the  simjDlest  expression  for  the  composition  of  the  ash  of 
bones  and  teeth  is  (Ca,(POj3  + CaJIPjOjj  -)-  Aq),  in  which  2-3^  of  the 
lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia,  potash,  and  soda,  and  4-G^  of  the  phosphoric 
acid  by  carbon  dioxide,  chlorine,  and  fluorine. 

Analyses  of  bone-earths  have  shown  that  the  mineral  constituents  exist  in 
rather  constant  proportions,  which  is  nearly  the  same  in  different  animals. 
As  example  of  the  composition  of  bone-earth  we  give  here  the  analyses  of 
Zalesky.’  The  figures  represent  parts  jier  thousand. 


Man.  Ox. 

Calcium  phospliate,  CaaPjOs 838.9  8G0.9 

Magnesium  phosphate,  MgsPsOe 10.4  10.2 

Calcium  combined  with  COa,  Fi,  andjCl 76.5  73.6 

CO, 57.3  62.0 

Chlorine 1.8  2.0 

Fluorine 2.3  3.0 


Tortoise.  Guinea-pig. 

859.8  873.8 

13.6  10.5 

63.2  70.3 

52.7 

1.3 

2.0 


Some  of  the  CO,  is  always  lost  on  calcining,  so  that  the  bone-ash  does  not  contain 
the  entire  CO,  of  the  bony  substance. 


Ad.  Carnot  “ found  the  following  composition  for  the  bone-ash  of  man. 


ox,  and  elephant: 


Calcium  phosphate. . . 
Magnesium  phosphate 

Calcium  fluoride  

Calcium  chloride 

Calcium  carbonate.. . . 
Iron  oxide 


Man. 

Ox. 

Elephant. 

Femur 

(body). 

Femur 

(head). 

Femur. 

Femur. 

874.5  ' 

878.7 

857.2 

900.3 

15.7 

17.5 

15.3 

19.6 

3.5 

3.7 

4.5 

4.7 

2.3 

3.0 

3.0 

2.0 

101.8 

92.3 

119.6 

72.7 

1.0 

1.3 

1.3 

1.5 

The  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  bones,  calculated  from  the  loss 
of  weight  in  burning,  varies  somewhat  between  300  and  520  p.  m.  This 
variation  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  the  bony 
substance  entirely  free  from  water,  and  partly  by  the  very  variable  amount 
of  blood-vessels,  nerves,  marrow,  and  the  like,  in  different  bones.  The 
unequal  amounts  of  organic  substance  found  in  the  compact  and  in  the 
spongy  parts  of  the  same  bone,  as  well  as  in  bones  at  different  periods 
of  development  in  the  same  animal,  depend  probably  upon  the  varying 
quantities  of  these  above-mentioned  formations.  Deritin,  which  is  compara- 
tively pure  bony  structure,  contains  only  260-280  p.  m.  organic  substance, 
and  Hoppe-Seyler  " therefore  thinks  it  probable  that  entirely  pure  bony 


* Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  ehem.  Untersuch.,  S.  19. 
® Comp,  rend..  Tome  114. 

’ Physiol.  Chem. , S.  102-104. 
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substance  has  a constant  composition  and  contains  only  about  250  p.  m. 
organic  substance.  The  question  whether  these  substances  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  bone-earths  or  only  intimately  mixed  has  not  been 
decided. 

The  nutritive  thuds  which  circuliite  through  the  bones  have  not  been  isolated,  and 
we  only  know  tliat  they  contain  some  proteid  and  some  NaCI  and  alkali  sulphate.  The 
yellow  marrow  contains  chiefly  fat,  which  consists  of  olein,  palmitiu,  and  stearin, 
Proteid  has  been  found  especially  in  the  so-called  red  marrow  of  the  spongy  bones. 
According  to  Forrest  the  proteid  consists  of  a globulin  coagulating  at  47-50°  C.,  and 
a nucleo  albumin  with  1.6%  phosphorus  (Halliburton'),  besides  traces  of  albumin. 
Besides  this  the  marrow'  contains  so-called  extractive  bodies,  such  as  lactic  acid, 
hypoxanthin,  and  cholesterin,  but  mostly  bodies  of  an  unknown  character. 

The  diverse  quantitative  compositiou  of  the  various  bones  of  the  skeleton 
depends  probably  on  the  varying  quantities  of  other  formations,  such  as 
marrow,  blood-vessels,  etc.,  they  contain.  The  same  reason  explains,  to 
all  appearances,  the  larger  quantity  of  organic  substance  in  the  spongy  parts 
of  the  bones  as  compared  with  the  more  compact  parts.  Sciirodt’  has  made 
comparative  analyses  of  different  parts  of  the  skeleton  of  the  same  animal 
(dog),  and  has  found  an  essential  difference.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the 
fresh  bones  varies  between  138  and  443  p.m.  The  bones  of  the  extremities 
and  the  skull  contain  138-222,  the  vertebree  168-443,  and  the  ribs  324-356 
p.  m.  water.  The  quantity  of  fat  varies  between  13  and  269  p.  m.  The 
largest  amount  of  fat,  256-269  p.  m.,  is  found  in  the  long  tubular  bones, 
while  only  13-175  p.  m.  fat  is  found  in  the  small  short  bones.  The  quan- 
tity of  organic  substance,  calculated  from  fi'esh  bones,  was  150-300  p.  m., 
and  the  quantity  of  mineral  substances  290-563  p.  m.  Contrary  to  the 
general  supposition  the  greatest  amount  of  bone-earths  ivas  not  found  in  the 
femur,  but  in  the  first  three  cervical  vertebrse.  In  birds  the  tubular  bones 
are  richer  in  mineral  substances  than  in  the  fiat  bones  (During),  and  the 
greatest  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  has  been  found  in  the  humerus  (Hiller, 
During  ’). 

W e do  not  possess  trustworthy  statements  in  regard  to  the  composition 
of  bones  at  different  ages.  According  to  the  analyses  by  E.  VoiT  of  bones 
of  dogs  and  by  Brubacher  of  bones  of  children,  we  learn  that  the  skeleton 
becomes  poorer  in  water  and  richer  in  ash  with  increase  in  age,  Grafeen- 
BERGERMias  found  in  rabbits  6^-74  years  old  that  the  bones  contained  only 
140-170  p.  m.  water,  while  the  bones  of  the  full-grown  rabbit  2-4  years  old 
contained  200-240  p.  m.  The  bones  of  old  rabbits  contain  more  carbon 
dioxide  and  less  calcium  phosphate. 


' Forrest,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  17  ; Halliburton,  ibid.,  Vol.  18. 

^ Landwirlhsch.  Versuchsstat.,  Bd.  19.  Cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6.* * 

’ Hiller,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14  ; During,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol,  chem., 
Bd.  23. 

* VoiL,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16 ; Brubacher,  ibid.,  Bd.  27 ; Grallenberger  in 
Maly’s  Jahresber..  Bd.  21. 
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The  composition  of  bones  of  animals  of  diHerent  species  is  but  little  known.  The 
bones  of  birds  contain,  as  a rule,  somewhat  more  Avater  tlian  those  of  mammalia,  and 
the  bones  of  fishes  contain  the  largest  quantity  of  water.  The  bones  of  fishes  and  amphib- 
ians contain  a greater  amount  of  organic  substance.  The  bones  of  pachyderms  and 
cetaceans  contain  a large  proportion  of  calcium  carbonate;  those  of  grauivorous  birds 
always  contain  silicic  acid.  The  bone-ash  of  amphibians  and  fishes  contains  sodium 
sulphate.  The  bones  of  fishes  seem  to  contain  more  soluble  salts  lhau  the  bones  of  other 
animals. 

A great  many  experiments  iiave  been  made  to  determine  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  bones — for  instance,  with  food  rich  in  lime  and  Avith  food 
deficient  in  lime — but  the  results  have  ahvays  been  doubtful  or  contradic- 
tory. The  attempts,  also,  to  substitute  other  alkaline  earths  or  clay  for  the 
lime  of  the  bones  liave  given  contradictory  results.'  On  the  administration 
of  madder  the  bones  of  tlie  animal  are  found  to  be  colored  red  after  a fcAV 
days  or  Aveeks  ; but  these  experiments  ha\"e  not  led  to  any  positive  conclu- 
sion in  regard  to  the  groAvth  or  metabolism  in  the  bones. 

Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  rachitis  and  softening  of  tlie  bones, 
an  ossein  has  been  found  which  does  not  give  any  tyi)ical  gelatin  on  boiling 
with  Avater.  Othei’Avise  pathological  conditions  seem  to  affect  chiefly  the 
quantitative  composition  of  the  bones,  and  especially  the  relationship  be- 
tween the  organic  and  the  inorganic  substance.  In  exostosis  and  osteosclerosis 
the  quantity  of  organic  substance  is  generally  increased.  In  rachitis  and 
osteomalacia  the  quantity  of  bone-earths  is  considerably  increased.  At- 
tempts have  been  made  to  produce  rachitis  in  animals  by  the  use  of  food  de- 
ficient in  lime.  From  experiments  on  fully  developed  animals  contradictory 
results  have  been  obtained.  In  young,  undevelojAed  animals  Eraviis'  Voit’' 
produced,  by  lack  of  lime-salts,  a change  similar  to  rachitis.  In  full-groAvn 
animals  the  bones  were  changed  after  a long  time  because  of  the  lack  of 
lime-salts  in  the  food,  but  did  not  become  soft,  only  thinner  (osteoporosis). 
The  experiments  of  removing  the  lime-salts  from  the  bones  by  the  addition 
of  lactic  acid  to  the  food  have  led  to  no  positive  results  (IIeitzaiann",  Heiss? 
Bagixsky).’  Weiske,  on  the  contrary,  has  shoAvn,by  administering  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  or  monosodium  phosphate  Avith  the  food  (presupposing  tliat 
the  food  gave  no  alkaline  ash)  to  sheep  and  rabbits,  that  the  quantity  of 
mineral  bodies  in  the  bones  might  be  diminished.  On  feeding  continuously 
for  a long  time  with  a food'Avhich  yielded  an  acid  asli  (cereal  grains)  Weiske 
has  observed  a diminution  in  the  mineral  substances  of  the  bones  in  full- 
grown  herbivora."  A few  investigators  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  rachitis,  as 
in  osteomalacosis,  a solution  of  the  lime-salts  by  means  of  lactic  acid  takes 


' See  H.  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31. 

2 Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16. 

’ Heitzmann,  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  3,  S.  229  ; Heiss,  Zeitcbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  12; 
Baginsky,  Virchow’s  Arch,,  Bd.  87. 

^ See  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  22;  also  Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20, 
aud  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31. 
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place.  This  was  suggested  by  tlie  fact  that  0.  Webee  and  C.  Schmidt 
found  lactic  acid  in  the  cyst-like,  altered  bony  substance  in  osteomalacia. 

'Well-known  investigators  have  disputed  the  possibility  of  the  lime-salts 
being  washed  from  the  bones  in  osteomalacosis  by  means  of  lactic  acid.  They 
have  given  special  ^n’ominence  to  the  fact  that  the  lime-salts  held  in  solution 
by  the  lactic  acid  must  be  deposited  on  neutralization  of  the  acid  by  the 
alkaline  blood.  This  objection  is  not  very  imjoortant,  as  the  alkaline  stream 
of  blood  has  the  property  to  a high  degree  of  holding  earthy  phosphates  in 
solution,  which  can  be  easily  proved.  The  recent  investigations  of  Levy  * 
contradict  the  statement  as  to  the  solution  of  the  lime-salts  by  lactic  acid  in 
osteomalacia,  lie  has  found  that  the  normal  relationship  6P0^  : lOCa  is 
retained  in  all  parts  of  the  bones  in  osteomalacia,  which  would  not  be  the 
case  if  the  bone-earths  were  dissolved  by  an  acid.  The  decrease  in  phos- 
phate occurs  in  the  same  quantitative  relationship  as  the  carbonate,  and 
according  to  Levy  in  osteomalacia  the  exhaustion  of  the  bone  takes  place 
by  a decalcification  in  which  one  molecule  of  phosphate  carbonate  after  the 
other  is  removed. 

In  rachitis  the  quantity  of  orgauic  matter  has  been  found  to  var}^  between  664  and 
811  p.  m.  The  quantity  of  inorganic  substance  was  189-336  p.  m.  These  figures  refer 
to  tlie  dried  substance.  According  to  Ekubacheii  rachitic  bones  are  richer  in  water 
than  the  bones  of  healthy  children,  and  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  especially  calcium 
phosphate.  In  opposition  to  rachitis,  osteomalacos's  is  often  characterized  by  the  con- 
siderable amount  of  fat  in  tlie  bones,  230-290  p.  m.  ; but  as  a rule  the  composition  varies 
so  much  that  the  analyses  are  of  little  value.  In  a case  of  osteomalacosis  CnABKifi  ® found 
a larger  quantity  of  magnesium  than  calcium  in  a bone.  The  ash  contained  417  p.  m. 
phosphoric  acid,  222  p.  m.  lime,  269  p.  m.  magnesia,  and  86  p.  m.  carbon  dioxide. 

The  tooth-structure  is  neafly  related,  from  a chemical  standpoint,  to  the 
bony  structure. 

Of  the  three  chief  constituents  of  the  teeth,  dentin,  enamel,  and  cement, 
the  last-mentioned,  the  cement.,  is  to  be  considered  as  true  bony  structure, 
and  as  such  has  already  been  discussed  to  some  extent.  Dentin  has  the 
same  composition  as  the  bony  structure,  but  contains  somewhat  less  water. 
The  organic  substance  yields  gelatin  on  boiling;  but  the  dental  tubes  are 
not  dissolved,  therefore  they  cannot  consist  of  collagen.  In  dentin  2G0-28O 
p.  m.  organic  substance  has  been  found.  Enamel  is  an  epithelium  forma- 
tion containing  a large  proportion  of  lime-salts.  The  organic  substance  of 
the  enamel  does  not  yield  any  gelatin.  Completely  developed  enamel  con- 
tains the  least  water,  the  greatest  quantity  of  mineral  substances,  and  is  the 
hardest  of  all  the  tissues  of  the  body.  In  full-grown  animals  it  contains 
hardly  any  water,  and  the  quantity  of  organic  substance  amounts  to  only 
20-40  p.  m.  According  to  Tomes'  the  enamel  contains  no  measurable 


Cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besancz,  Lehrb.  d.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl. 
’'Zeitschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

sChabrie,  “ Les  phenom^nes  chim.  de  I’ossification,”  Paris,  1895,  p.  65. 
Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  19. 
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amoimts  of  organic  matter,  and  what  used  to  he  called  organic  matter  (loss 
by  weight  in  incineration)  he  considers  only  water.  The  relative  amounts 
of  calcium  and  phosphoric  acid  are,  according  to  the  analyses  of  IIoppe- 
Seyleh,  about  the  same  as  in  bone-earths.  The  quantity  of  chlorine  ac- 
cording to  IIope-Seyler'  is  remarkably  high,  0.3-0. 5,^. 

Carnot,®  who  has  investigated  tlie  dentin  from  elephants,  has  found  4,3  p.  m.  calcium 
fluoride  in  the  ash.  In  ivory  he  found  only  2.0  p.  m.  Dentin  from  elephants  is  rich 
iu  magnesium  phosphate,  which  is  more  marked  in  ivory. 

According  to  Gabriel  the  amount  of  fluorine  is  very  small  and  amounts 
to  1 p.  m.  in  ox-teeth.  It  is  no  greater  in  the  teeth  and  enamel  than  in 
the  bones.  According  to  Gabriel  the  phosphates  are  strikingly  small  in 
the  enamel,  and  in  the  teeth  considerable  lime  is  replaced  by  magnesia. 


IV.  The  Fatty  Tissue. 


The  membranes  of  the  fat-cells  withstand  the  action  of  alcohol  and 
ether.  They  are  not  dissolved  by  acetic  acid  nor  by  dilute  mineral  acids, 
but  are  dissolved  by  artificial  gastric  juice.  They  may  possibly  consist  of  a sub- 
stance closely  related  to  elastin.  The  fat-cells  contain,  besides  fat,  a 
yellow  pigment  Mdiich  in  emaciation  does  not  disappear  so  rapidly  as  the 
fat;  and  this  is  the  reason  that  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  an 
emaciated  corpse  has  a dark  orange-red  color.  The  cells  deficient  in  or 
nearly  free  from  fat,  which  remain  after  the  complete  disappearance  of  the 
latter,  seem  to  have  an  albuminous  protoplasm  rich  in  water. 

The  less  water  the  fatty  tissue  contains  the  richer  it  is  in  fat.  Schulze 
and  Reinecke’  found  in  1000  parts: 


Fatty  tissue  of  oxen . . 
“ “ “ sheep 


pigs 


Water.  Membrane.  Fat. 

^ 99.7  16.6  883.7 

104.8  16.4  878.8 

64.4  13.6  922.0 


The  fat  contained  in  the  fat-cells  consists  chiefly  of  triglycerides  of 
stearic,  palmitic,  and  oleic  acids.  Besides  these,  especially  in  the  less  solid 
kinds  of  fats,  there  are  glycerides  of  other  fatty  acids.  (See  Chapter  IV.) 
In  all  animal  fats  there  are  besides  these,  as  Hofmahh  ‘ has  shown,  also 
free,  non-volatile  fatty  acids,  although  in  very  small  amounts. 

Human  fat  in  adults  is  rich  in  olein  (about  70^).  In  new-born  infants  it 
is,  according  to  Kxopfelmacher,®  poorer  in  oleic  acid  than  in  adults,  as  it 
amounts  to  only  about  43.3^  of  the  total  fatty  acids.  The  oleic  acid  then 
increases  until  the  end  of  the  first  year,  when  it  is  the  same  as  in  adults 
(65^).  The  fat  of  the  domestic  animals  has,  according  to  Amthor  and 


* Ph3'siol.  Chem.,  p.  180. 

® Compt.  read..  Tome  114. 
s Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  142. 
^ Ludwig-Festschrift,  1874.  Leipzig. 
®See  foot-uofe  1,  page  93. 
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Zink,* *  a less  oily  consistency  and  a lower  iodine  and  acetyl  equivalent  tlian 
the  corresponding  fat  of  wild  animals.  The  fat  of  cold-blooded  animals  is 
remarkably  rich  in  olein. 

The  properties  of  fats  in  general,  and  tlie  three  most  important  varieties 
of  fat,  have  already  been  treated  of  in  a previous  chapter,  hence  the  forma- 
tion of  the  adipose  tissue  is  of  chief  interest  at  this  time. 

The  formation  of  fat  in  the  organism  may  occur  in  various  ways.  The 
fat  of  the  animal  body  may  consist  partly  of  absorbed  fat  of  the  food  de- 
posited in  the  tissues,  and  partly  of  fat  formed  in  the  organism  from  other 
bodies,  such  as  proteids  or  carbohydrates. 

That  the  fat  of  tlie  food  which  is  absorbed  in  the  intestinal  canal  may  be 
retained  by  the  tissues  lias  been  shown  in  several  ways.  Eauziejewski, 
Lebedeef,  and  Munk"  have  fed  dogs  with  various  fats,  such  as  linseed-oil, 
mutton-tallow,  and  rape-seed-oil,  and  have  afterwards  found  the  adminis- 
tered fat  in  the  tissues.  Hofmann  starved  dogs  until  they  appeared  to  have 
lost  their  fat,  and  then  fed  them  upon  large  quantities  of  fat  and  only  little 
proteids.  When  the  animals  were  killed  he  found  so  large  a quantity  of  fat 
that  it  could  not  have  been  formed  from  the  administered  proteids  alone, 
but  the  greatest  part  must  have  been  derived  from  the  fat  of  the  food. 
Pettenkofer  and  Voix’  arrived  at  similar  results  in  regard  to  the  behavior 
of  the  absorbed  fats  in  the  organism,  though  their  experiments  were  of 
another  kind.  Munk‘  has  found  that  on  feeding  with  free  fatty  acids  these 
are  deposited  in  the  tissues,  not,  however,  as  such;  but  they  are  transformed 
by  synthesis  with  glycerin  into  neutral  fats  on  their  passage  from  the  intes- 
tine to  the  thoracic  duct.  Coronedi  and  Marciietti  and  especially  WiN- 
ternitz  ® have  recently  shown  that  the  iodized  fat  is  taken  up  in  the  in- 
testinal tract  and  deposited  in  the  various  organs. 

Proteids  and  carbohydrates  are  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of  the 
fats  formed  in  the  organism. 

The  formation  of  the  so-called  corpse-wax,  adipocere,  which  consists  of  a 
mixture  of  fatty  acids,  ammonia,  and  lime-soaps,  from  parts  of  the  corpse  rich 
in  proteids,  is  sometimes  given  as  a proof  of  the  formation  of  fats  from  pro- 
teids. The  accuracy  of  this  view  has,  however,  been  disputed,  and  many 
other  explanations  of  the  formation  of  this  substance  have  been  offered. 
According  to  the  recent  experiments  of  Kratter  and  K.  B.  Lehmann  it 
seems  as  if  it  were  possible  by  experimental  means  to  convert  animal  tissue  rich 
in  proteids  (muscles)  into  adipocere  by  the  continuous  action  of  water.  Irre- 


' Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  36. 

’ Iladiejewski,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  43;  Munk,  ibid.,  Bd.  95;  Lebedell,  PflUger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  31. 

3 Hoffmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  8;  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd.  9. 

■*  Virchow’s  Arch.  Bd.  80. 

* Coronedi  and  Marchetti,  cited  by  Winternitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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spective  of  tliis,  Salkowski  * lias  shown  recently  that  in  the  formation  of  adi- 
pocere  the  fat  itself  takes  part  in  that  the  olein  decomposes  with  the  forma- 
tion of  solid  fatty  acids;  still  it  must  be  considered  that  lower  organisms 
undoubtedly  take  part  in  its  formation.  The  production  of  adipocere  as  a 
proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  is  disputed  by  many  investigators 
for  this  and  other  reasons. 

Fatty  degeneration  is  another  proof  of  the  formation  of  fat  from  pro- 
teids. From  the  investigations  of  Bauer  on  dogs  and  Leo  on  frogs  we  must 
admit  that  at  least  in  acute  poisoning  by  phosphorus  a fatty  degeneration 
with  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  takes  place.  Pfluger  has  raised 
such  strong  arguments  against  the  older  researches  as  well  as  the  more 
recent  of  Polimanti,  who  claims  to  have  shown  the  formation  of  fat  from 
proteids  in  phosphorus  poisoning,  that  we  cannot  consider  the  formation  of 
fat  as  conclusively  proved. 

Another  more  direct  jiroof  for  the  formation  of  fat  from  jiroteids  lias 
been  given  by  lIoFMANisr.’  He  experimented  with  fly-maggots.  A number 
of  these  were  killed  and  the  quantity  of  fat  determined.  The  remainder 
were  allowed  to  develop  in  blood  whose  proportion  of  fat  had  been  previously 
determined,  and  after  a certain  time  they  were  killed  and  analyzed.  He 
found  in  them  from  T to  11  times  as  much  fat  as  in  the  maggots  first 
analyzed  and  the  blood  together  contained.  Pfluger^  has  made  the  objec- 
tion that  a considerable  number  of  lower  fungi  develop  in  the  blood  under 
these  conditions,  and  these  serve  as  food  for  the  maggots  and  in  whose  cell- 
body  fats  and  carbohydrates  are  formed  from  the  different  constituents  of 
the  blood  and  their  decomposition  products. 

As  a more  direct  proof  of  fat-formation  from  proteids  the  investigations 
of  Pettekkofer  andVoiT^  are  often  quoted.  These  investigators  fed  dogs 
with  large  quantities  of  meat  containing  the  least  possible  proportion  of  fat, 
and  found  all  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  excreta,  but  only  a part  of  the  carbon. 
As  an  explanation  of  these  conditions  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  proteid 
of  the  organism  splits  into  a nitrogenized  and  a non-nitrogenized  part,  the 
former  changing  into  the  nitrogenized  final  product,  urea,  the  other,  on  the 
contrary,  being  retained  in  the  organism  as  fat  (Pettenkofer  and  Voit). 

Pfluger  ^ has  arrived  at  the  following  conclusion  by  an  exhaustive  criti- 
cism of  Pettenkofer  and  Yoix’s  experiments  and  a careful  recalculation 
of  their  balance-sheet,  namely,  that  these  very  meritorious  investigations. 


' Kratter,  Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  16  ; Lelimaun,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wurzburg,  pbys.- 
med.  Gesellsch.,  1888.  Salkowski,  Vircliow-Festscbrift,  1891. 

’ Bauer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  7;  Leo,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  9;  Polimanti, 
Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  70  ; Pfluger,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  51  and  71. 

^Zeithschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  8. 

Liebig’s  Anal.,  Suppl.  2,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  5 and  7. 

® Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  51. 
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wliicli  were  continued  for  a series  of  years,  were  subject  to  such  great  defects 
that  they  are  not  conclusive  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  jn’oteids.  lie 
especially  emphasizes  the  fact  that  these  investigirtors  started  from  a wrong 
assumption  as  to  the  elementary  composition  of  tlie  meat,  and  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  assumed  by  them  Avas  too  low  and  the  quantity  of 
carbon  too  high.  The  relationship  of  nitrogen  to  carbon  in  meat  poor  in  fat 
Avas  assumed  by  Voit  to  bo  as  1 : 3.G8,  Avhile  according  to  Pflugee  it  is 
1 : 3.22  for  fat-free  meat  after  deducting  the  glycogen,  and  according  to 
Rubner  1 : 3.28  without  deducting  the  glycogen.  On  recalculating  the 
experiments  using  these  coefficients,  Peluger  has  arriA^ed  at  the  conclusion 
that  the  assumption  as  to  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  finds  no  support 
in  these  experiments. 

In  opposition  to  these  objections  E.  Voix  and  M.  Cremer  have  made 
new  feeding  experiments  to  show  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  but  the 
proof  of  these  recent  investigations  has  been  denied  by  Peluger.* *  On 
feeding  a dog  on  meat  poor  in  fat  (containing  a knoAAm  quantity  of  ether 
extractives,  glycogen,  nitrogen,  water  and  ash),  KumagaavjP  could  not  prove 
the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids.  According  to  him  the  animal  body 
under  normal  conditions  has  not  the  power  of  forming  fat  from  proteid. 

Several  Erench  investigators,  especially  Chaua^eau,  Gautier  and  Kaue- 
MAXX,^  consider  the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  as  positively  proved. 
Kauemaxn  has  recently  substantiated  this  view  by  a method  which  will 
be  spoken  of  in  detail  in  Chapter  XVIII,  in  Avhich  he  studied  the  nitro- 
gen elimination  and  the  respiratory  gas-exchange  in  conjunction  with  the 
simultaneous  formation  of  heat. 

As  we  are  agreed  that  carbohydrates,  glycogen,  as  well  as  sugar,  can  be 
formed  from  proteids,  we  cannot  deny  the  fact  that  possibly  an  indirect 
formation  of  fat  from  proteids,  with  a carbohydi’ate  as  an  intermediate  step, 
can  take  place.  The  possibility  of  a direct  fat  formation  from  jiroteids  with- 
out the  carbohydrate  as  intermediary  must  also  be  generally  admitted,  al- 
though such  a formation  has  not  been  conclusively  proved. 

According  to  Chauveau  and  Kauemann,  in  the  direct  formation  of  fat 
from  proteids  the  fat  is  formed,  besides  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  Avater,  as  an 
intermediary  product  in  the  oxidation  of  the  jiroteids,  while  Gautier  con- 
siders the  formation  of  fat  from  proteids  as  a cleavage  Avithout  taking  up 
oxygen.  Drechsel'*  has  called  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  proteid  mole- 

*Voit,  Mliacb.  mecl.  Wocheiischr.,  1892,  cited  from  JMaly’s  Jubresber.,  Bd.  22; 
Cremer,  Mtincb.  med.  Wocbenscbr.,  1897;  Pfluger  in  Pfliiger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  68. 

* In  regard  to  tbe  question  as  to  tbe  formation  of  fat  from  proteid  in  Ibe  animal  body- 
see  Communications  of  tbe  Med.  Faculty  of  tbe  Imperial  University  of  Japan,  Tokio, 
Vol.  3,  1894. 

^Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  which  also  cites  tbe  works  of  Chauveau 
and  Gautier. 

■*Ladenburg’s  Handwbrterbucb  der  Cbem.,  Bd.  3,  S.  543. 
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cule  probably  originally  contains  no  radical  witli  more  tlian  six  or  nine  carbon 
atoms.  If  fat  is  formed  from  proteid  in  the  animal  body,  then,  according 
to  Drechsel,  such  formation  is  not  a sj)litting  oil  of  fat  from  tlie  proteids, 
but  rather  a syntliesis  from  jirimarily  formed  cleavage  products  of  proteids 
which  are  deficient  in  carbon. 

The  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  was  first 
suggested  by  Liebig.  This  was  combated  for  some  time,  and  until  lately  it 
was  the  general  opinion  that  a direct  formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates 
had  not  been  proved,  but  also  that  it  was  improbable.  The  undoubtedly 
great  infiuence  of  the  carbohydrates  on  the  formation  of  fat  as  observed  and 
proven  by  Liebtg  was  explained  by  the  statement  that  the  carbohydrates 
were  consumed  instead  of  the  absorbed  fat  or  that  derived  from  the  proteids, 
hence  they  have  a sparing  action  on  the  fat.  By  means  of  a series  of  nutri- 
tion experiments  with  foods  especially  rich  in  carbohydrates,  Laives  and 
Gilbert,^  Sohxlet,  Tscherwinsky,  Meissl  and  Stromer  (on  pigs),  B. 
ScHULTZE,  Ciiaxiewski,  E.  Voit  and  C.  Lehmann  (on  geese),  I.  Munk 
and  M.  Rubner  and  Lummert'  (on  dogs)  apparently  ^^rove  that  a direct 
formation  of  fat  from  carbohydrates  does  actually  occur.  The  processes  by 
which  tnis  formation  takes  place  are  still  unknown.  As  the  carbohydrates 
do  not  contain  as  complicated  carbon  chains  as  the  fats,  the  formation  of  fat 
from  carbohydrates  must  consist  of  a synthesis,  in  which  the  group  CHOU 
is  converted  into  CH, ; also  a reduction  must  take  place. 

After  feeding  with  very  large  quantities  of  carbohydrates  the  relation- 
ship between  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  expired  carbon  dioxide,  Le. , the 

CO 

respiratory  quotient  found  greater  than  1 in  certain  cases  (Han- 


RiOT  and  Richet,  Bleibtreu,  Kaufmann,  Laulanie’).  This  is  explained 
by  the  assumption  that  the  fat  is  formed  from  the  carbohydrate  by  a cleavage 
setting  free  carbon  dioxide  and  water  without  taking  up  oxygen.  This  in- 
crease in  the  respiratory  quotient  also  depends  in  part  on  the  increased  com- 
bustion of  the  carbohydrate  (see  Chapter  XVIII). 

When  food  contains  an  excess  of  fat  the  superfluous  amount  is  stored  up 
in  the  fatty  tissue,  and  on  partaking  of  food  deficient  in  fat  this  accumula- 
tion is  quickly  exhausted.  There  is  perhaps  not  one  of  the  various  tissues 


^ Lawes  and  Gilbert,  Phil.  Transactions,  1859,  part  2;  Soxhlet,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber., 
Bd.  11,  S.  51;  Tscherwinsky,  Landwirthsch.,  Versuchsstaat,  Bd.  29  (cited  from  Maly’s 
Jahresber. , Bd.  13);  Meissl  and  Stromer,  Wien.  Sitziingsber. , Bd.  88,  Abth.  3;  Schultze, 
Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  47;  Chaniewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  20;  Voit  and 
Lehmann,  see  C.  v.  Voit,  Sitzungsber,  d.  k.  bayer.  Akad.  d.  Wissensch.,  1885;  I.  Munk, 
Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  101;  Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  22;  Lummert,  PflUger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  71. 

’Hanriot  and  Richet,  Annal.  de  Chim.  et  de  Phys.  (6),  Tome  22;  Bleibtreu,  Pfliiger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  56;  Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8;  Laulanie,  ibid.,  p.  791. 
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that  decreases  so  much  iu  starvation  as  the  fatty  tissue.  Tlie  organism,  then, 
possesses  in  this  tissue  a depot  where  there  is  stored  during  j)roper  alimenta- 
tion a nutritive  substance  of  great  importance  in  the  development  of  heat 
and  vital  force,  which  substance,  on  insufficient  nutrition,  is  given  off  as 
may  be  needed.  On  account  of  their  low  conducting  power  the  fatty  tissues 
become  of  great  importance  in  regulating  the  loss  of  heat  from  the  body. 
They  also  serve  to  fill  cavities  and  as  a protection  and  support  to  certain  in- 
ternal organs. 


1 


CHAPTER  XL 


MUSCLE. 

Striated  Muscles. 

In  tlie  study  of  the  muscles  the  chief  problem  for  j^hysiological  chem- 
istry is  to  isolate  their  dilfereiit  morphological  elements  and  to  investigate 
each  element  separately.  By  reason  of  the  complicated  structure  of  the 
muscles  this  has  been  thus  far  almost  impossible,  and  we  must  he  satisfied 
at  the  present  time  with  a few  micro-chemical  reactions  in  the  investi- 
gation of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  muscular  fibres. 

Each  muscle-tube  or  muscle-fibre  consists  of  a sheath,  the  saecolemma^ 
which  seems  to  be  composed  of  a substance  similar  to  elastin,  and  con- 
taining a large  proportion  of  pkoteid.  This  last,  which  in  life  possesses 
the  power  of  contractility,  has  in  the  inactive  muscle  an  alkaline  reaction, 
or,  more  correctly  speaking,  an  amphoteric  reaction  with  a predominating 
action  on  red  litmus-paper.  Rohmann  has  found  that  the  fresh,  inactive 
muscle  shows  an  alkaline  reaction  with  red  lacmoid,  and  an  acid  reaction 
with  brown  turmeric.  Erorn  the  behavior  of  these  coloring  matters  with 
various  acids  and  salts  he  concludes  that  the  alkalinity  of  the  fresh  muscle 
with  lacmoid  is  due  to  sodium  bicarbonate,  diphosphate,  and  probably  alse 
to  an  alkaline  combination  of  proteid  bodies,  and  the  acid  reaction  with 
turmeric,  on  the  contrary,  to  monophosphate  chiefly.  The  dead  muscle  has 
an  acid  reaction,  or  more  correctly  the  acidity  with  turmeric  increases  on  the 
decease  of  the  muscle,  and  the  alkalinity  with  lacmoid  decreases.  The 
difference  depends  on  the  presence  of  a larger  quantity  of  monophosphate 
in  the  dead  muscle,  and  according  to  R5hmann  free  lactic  acid  is  found 
in  neither  the  one  case  nor  the  other.’ 

If  we  disregard  the  somewhat  disputed  statements  relative  to  the  finer 
structure  of  the  muscles,  we  can  differentiate  in  the  striated  muscles 
between  the  two  chief  components,  the  doubly  refracting — mvisotrojwus — 
and  the  singly  refracting — isotropous — substance.  If  the  muscular  fibres 
are  treated  with  reagents  which  dissolve  proteids,  such  as  dilute  hydro- 

’ The  various  theories  in  regard  to  the  reaction  of  the  muscles  and  the  cause 
thereof  are  conflicting.  See  Rohmann,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  50  and  55  ; Heffter,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  31  and  38. 
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cliloric  acid,  soda  solution,  or  gastric  juice,  they  swell  greatly  and  break  up 
into  “ Bowman’s  By  the  action  of  alcohol,  chromic  acid,  boiling 

water,  or  in  general  such  reagents  as  cause  a slirinking,  the  fibres  split 
longitudinally  into  fibrils;  and  this  behavior  shows  that  several  cliemically 
different  substances  of  various  solubilities  enter  into  the  construction  of  the 
muscular  fibres. 

The  proteid  myosin  is  generally  considered  as  the  chief  constituent  of  the 
diagonal  disks,  while  the  isotropous  substance  contains  the  chief  mass  of  the 
other  protoids  of  the  muscles  as  well  as  the  chief  portion  of  the  extractives. 
According  to  the  observations  of  Danilewsky,  recently  confirmed  by 
J.  Holmgren,’  myosin  may  be  completely  extracted  from  the  muscle  with- 
out changing  its  structure,  by  means  of  a bfo  solution  of  ammonium 
chloride.  Danilewsky  claims  that  another  proteid-like  substance,  insolu- 
ble in  ammonium  chloride  and  only  swelling  up  therein,  enters  essentially 
into  the  structure  of  the  muscles.  The  proteids,  which  form  the  chief  part 
of  the  solids  of  the  muscles,  are  of  the  greatest  importance. 

Proteids  of  the  Muscles. 

Like  the  blood  which  contains  a fluid,  the  blood-plasma,  which  sponta- 
neously coagulates,  separating  fibrin  and  yielding  blood-serum,  so  also  the 
living  muscle  contains,  as  first  shown  by  Kuhne,  a spontaneously  coagu- 
lating liquid,  the  muscle-plasma,  which  coagulates  quickly,  separating  a 
proteid  body,  myosin,  and  yielding  also  a serum.  That  liquid  which  is  ob- 
tained by  pressing  the  living  muscle  is  called  muscle-plasma.)  while  that 
obtained  from  the  dead  muscle  is  called  muscle-serum.  These  two  fluids 
nontain  different  albuminous  bodies. 

Muscle-plasma  was  first  prepared  by  Kuhne  from  frog-muscles,  and 
later  by  Halliburton,  according  to  the  same  method,  from  the  muscles  of 
warm-blooded  animals,  especially  rabbits.  The  principle  of  this  method  is 
as  follows:  The  blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles  immediately  after 
the  death  of  the  animal  by  passing  through  them  a strongly  cooled  common- 
salt  solution  of  5-6  p.  m.  Then  the  quickly  cut  muscles  are  immediately 
thoroughly  frozen  so  that  they  can  be  ground  in  this  state  to  a fine  mass — 
^‘muscle-snow.”  This  pulp  is  strongly  pressed  in  the  cold,  and  the  liquid 
which  exudes  is  called  muscle-plasma.  According  to  v.  Furth*  this  cooling 
or  freezing  is  not  necessary.  It  is  sufficient  to  extract  the  muscle  free  from 
blood,  as  above  directed,  with  a 6 p.  m.  common-salt  solution. 

Muscle-plasma  forms  a yellow  to  brownish-colored  fluid  with  a strong 

* Danilewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bel.  7 ; J.  Holmgren,  Maly’s  Jahvesber., 
Bd.  23. 

’ See  Killine,  Unforsuchungen  iiber  das  Protoplasma  (Leipzig,  1864),  S.  2 ; Hallibur- 
ton, Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  8 ; v.  Fiirth,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  36. 
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alkaline  reaction.  It  is  somewhat  different  in  different  animals.  Muscle- 
plasma  from  the  frog  spontaneously  coagulates  slowly  at  a little  above  0°  0., 
but  quicker  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  Muscle-j^lasma  from  mammals 
coagulates,  according  to  v.  Furth,  even  slowly  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room.  According  to  Kuhne  and  v.  Furth  the  reaction  remains  alkaline 
during  coagulation,  while  according  to  Halliburton  it  becomes  acid. 
According  to  the  older  views  the  clot  consists  of  globulin  and  myosin,  while 
V.  Furth  claims  that  it  consists  of  two  coagulated  proteids,  myosin  fibrin 
and  myogen  fibrin.  As  the  study  of  the  proteids  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as 
their  nomeclature,  has  been  somewhat  developed  in  the  last  few  years,  it  is 
necessary  to  separately  discuss  the  proteids  of  the  dead  muscles  as  Avell 
as  those  of  the  muscle-plasma. 

The  proteids  of  the  dead  muscles  are  in  part  soluble  in  water  or  dilute 
salt  solutions,  and  part  are  insoluble  therein.  Myosin,  musculin,  myoglobu- 
lin,  and  myoalbumin  belong  to  the  first  group,  and  the  stroma  substances 
of  the  muscle-tubes  belong  to  the  second  group. 

Myosin  was  first  discovered  by  Kuhne,  and  constitutes  the  principal 
mass  of  the  soluble  proteids  of  the  dead  muscle,  and  is  generally  considered 
as  the  most  essential  coagulation  product  of  muscle-plasma.  With  the 
name  myosin  Kuhne  also  designates  the  mother-substance  of  the  plasma-  ^ 
clot,  and  this  mother-substance  forms,  according  to  certain  investigators, 
the  chief  mass  of  contractile  protoplasm.  The  statements  as  to  the  occur- 
rence of  myosin  in  other  organs  besides  the  muscles  require  further  jiroof. 
The  quantity  of  myosin  in  the  muscles  of  different  animals  varies,  according 
to  Danilewsky,* *  between  30  and  110  p.  m. 

Myosin,  as  obtained  from  dead  muscles,  is  a globulin  whose  elementary 
composition,  according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,^  is,  on  an  average, 
the  following:  C 52.82,  H 7.11,  K 16.17,  S 1.27,  0 22.03^.  If  the  myosin 
separates  as  fibres,  or  if  a myosin  solution  with  a minimum  quantity  of 
alkali  is  allowed  to  evaporate  on  a microscope-slide  to  a gelatinous  mass, 
doubly  refracting  myosin  may  be  obtained.  Myosin  has  the  general  prop- 
erties of  the  globulins.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  dilute  saline 
solutions  as  well  as  dilute  acids  or  alkalies,  which  readily  converts  it  into 
albuminates.  It  is  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  with  NaCl,  also 
by  MgSO^,  in  a solution  containing  9 of  the  salt  Avith  its  water  of 
crystallization  (Halliburton).  Like  fibrinogen  it  coagulates  at  56°  0. 
in  a solution  containing  common  salt,  but  differs  from  it  since  under  no  cir- 
cumstances can  it  be  converted  into  fibrin.  The  coagulation  temperature, 
according  to  Chittenden  and  Cummins,  not  only  varies  for  myosin  of  dif- 
ferent origin,  but  also  for  the  same  myosin  in  different  salt  solutions. 

• Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bel.  7. 

* Studies  from  the  Physiol.  Chem.  Laboratory  of  Yale  College,  New  Haven,  Vol.  3, 

p.  115. 
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Myosin  may  be  prepared  in  tlie  following  way,  as  suggested  by  Halli- 
BURTOX : The  nmscle  is  first  extracted  by  a bfo  magnesium-sulpbate  solu- 
tion. The  filtered  extract  is  then  treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  in  -sub- 
stance until  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  contains  about  50  grms.  of  the  salt.  The 
so-called  paramyosinogen  or  musculin  separates.  The  filtered  liquid  is  then 
treated  with  magnesium  sulphate  until  each  100  c.c.  of  the  liquid  holds  94 
grms.  of  the  salt  in  solution.  The  myosin  which  now  separates  is  filtered 
off,  dissolved  in  w-ater  by  aid  of  the  retained  salt,  precipitated  by  diluting 
with  w^ater,  and,  when  necessary,  purified  by  redissolving  in  dilute-salt  solu- 
tion and  precipitating  with  water. 

The  older  and  perhaps  the  usual  method  of  preparation  consists,  accord- 
ing to  Daxile^vsky,'  in  extracting  the  muscle  with  a 5-10^  ammonium- 
chloride  solution,  precipitating  tlie  myosin  from  the  filtrate  by  strongly 
diluting  with  water,  redissolving  the  precipitate  in  ammonium-cliloride 
solution,  and  the  myosin  obtained  from  this  solution  is  either  reprecipitated 
by  diluting  with  water  or  by  removing  the  salt  by  dialysis. 

Musculin,’  called  paramyosixogex  by  IIalliburtox,  and  myosix"  by  v. 
Furth,  is  a globulin  which  is  characterized  by  its  low  coagulation  tempera- 
ture, about  47°  C.,  wdiich  may  vary  in  different  species  of  animals  (-]-  45° 
in  frogs,  -|-51°  C.  in  birds).  It  is  more  easily  precipitated  than  myosin  by 
NaCl  or  MgSO^  (salt  containing  50,^  water  of  crystallization).  According  to 
V.  Furth  it  is  precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate  with  a concentration  of 
12-24  p.  m.  If  the  dead  muscle  is  extracted  with  water  a ]oart  of  the  musculin 
goes  into  solution  and  may  be  precipitated  therefrom  by  carefully  acidifying. 
It  separates  from  a dilute  salt  solution  on  dialysis.  Musculin  readily  passes 
into  an  insoluble  modification  which  v.  Furth  calls  myosmfibrm.  Musculin 
is  called  myosin  by  v.  Furth,  as  he  considers  it  nothing  but  myosin.  As 
musculin  has  a lower  coagulation  temperature  and  has  other  jDrecipitating 
properties  for  neutral  salts  than  the  older  substance  called  myosin,  it  is 
difficult  to  concede  to  this  view. 

Myoglobulm . After  the  separation  of  the  musculin  and  the  myosin  from 
the  salt  extract  of  the  muscle  by  means  of  MgSO^  the  myoglobulin  may  be 
precipitated  by  saturating  the  filtrate  with  the  salt.  It  is  similar  to  ser- 
globulin,  but  coagulates  at  + 63°  C.  (Halliburtox).  Myoalhumin,  or 
muscle-albumin,  seems  to  be  identical  with  seralbumin  (seralbumin  a,  accord- 
ing to  IIalliburtox),  and  probably  only  originates  from  the  blood  or  the 
lymph.  Albumoses  and  peptone  do  not  seem  to  exist  in  the  fresh  muscles. 

After  the  complete  removal  from  the  muscle  of  all  proteid  bodies  wdiich 
are  soluble  in  water  and  ammonium  chloride,  an  insoluble  proteid  remains- 
which  only  swells  in  ammonium-chloride  solution  and  which  forms  with  the 
other  insoluble  constituents  of  the  muscular  fibre  the  “ muscle-stroma.” 

' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  158. 

’ As  we  have  up  to  the  present  no  conclusive  basis  for  the  identity  of  the  globulins 
called  myosin  and  paramyosinogen,  and  also  as  the  use  of  the  name  myosin  for  the  last- 
mentioned  substance  may  readily  cause  confusion,  the  Author  does  not  feel  justified 
in  dropping  the  old  name  musculin  (Nasse). 
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According  to  Danilewsky  the  amount  of  such  stroma  substance  is  con- 
nected with  tlie  muscle  activity.  He  maintains  that  the  muscles  contain  a 
greater  amount  of  this  substance,  compared  with  the  myosin  present,  when 
the  muscles  are  quickly  contracted  and  relaxed. 

According  to  J . Holmgren*  this  stroma  substance  does  not  belong  to  either 
the  nucleoalbumin  or  the  nucleoproteid  group.  It  is  not  a glycoproteid,  as 
it  does  not  yield  a reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
It  is  very  similar  to  coagulated  proteids  and  dissolves  in  dilute  alkalies,  form- 
ing an  albuminate.  The  elementary  composition  of  this  substance  is  nearly 
the  same  as  that  of  myosin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  insoluble  substances, 
myofibrin  and  myosinfibrin,  which  are  formed,  according  to  v.  Furtii,  in  the 
coagulation  of  the  plasma,  occur  also  among  the  stroma  substances.  When 
the  muscles  are  previously  extracted  with  water  the  stroma  substance  also 
contains  a part  of  the  myosin  hereby  made  insoluble.  To  the  proteids  in- 
soluble in  water  and  neutral,  salt  belongs  the  nucleoproteid  detected  by 
Pekelharing,^  and  occurring  as  traces  and  soluble  in  faintly  alkaline  water, 
and  which  originates  probably  from  the  muscle  nuclei. 

Muscle-syntoiiiii,  which  may  be  obtained  by  extracting  the  muscles  with  hydro- 
chloric acid  of  1 p.  m.,  and  which,  according  to  K.  Moknek,  is  less  soluble  and  has  a 
greater  aptitude  to  precipitate  than  other  acid  albumins,  seems  not  to  occur  preformed  in 
the  muscles. 

Proteids  of  the  Muscle-plasma.  As  above  stated,  we  consider  as  myosin 
the  coagulated  modification  of  the  soluble  proteid  existing  in  the  muscle- 
plasma.  As  in  blood-plasma  Ave  have  a mother-substance  of  fibrin,  fibrinogen, 
so  also  there  exists  in  the  muscle-plasma  a mother-substance  of  myosin,  a 
soluble  myosin  or  a myosinogen.  This  body  has  not  thus  far  been  isolated 
with  certainty.  Halliburton,  who  has  detected  in  the  muscles  an  enzyme- 
like  substance,  “ my  os  in- ferment  f which  is  related  but  not  identical  with 
fibrin-ferment,  has  also  found  that  a solution  of  purified  myosin,  in  dilute-salt 
solution  (5^  MgSOJ,  and  sufficiently  diluted  with  Avater,  coagulates  after  a 
certain  time,  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  acid,  and  a typical  myosin-clot 
separates.  This  coagulation,  which  is  accelerated  by  Avarming  or  by  the 
addition  of  myosin-ferment,  is,  according  to  Halliburton,  a process  analo- 
gous to  the  coagulation  of  the  muscle-plasma.  According  to  this  same  in- 
vestigator, myosin  when  dissolved  in  Avater  by  the  aid  of  a neutral  salt  is 
reconverted  into  myosinogen,  while  after  diluting  Avith  Avater  myosin  is  again 
produced  from  the  myosinogen.  No  definite  conclusion  can  be  drawn  from 
these  observations. 

Besides  the  traces  of  globulin  and  albumin,  which  perhaps  do  not  belong 
to  the  muscle-plasma,  we  find  in  mammals,  according  to  v.  Furth,  two  pro- 
teids, namely,  musculin  (myosin  according  to  v.  Furth)  and  myogen. 

’ See  Danilewsky  and  Holmgren,  foot-note  1,  page  333. 

’Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 
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^luscuLiisr  (Nasse)  = paramyosinogen  (Halliburton)  = myosin  (v. 
F Rxn)  forms  about  20^  of  the  total  proteids  of  tlie  muscle-plasma  of 
rabbits.  Its  properties  have  already  been  given,  and  it  is  sufficient  to 
remark  that  its  solutions  become  cloudy  on  standing,  and  a j)recipitate  of 
myosin-Jibrm  occurs,  which  is  insoluble  in  salt  solutions. 

Myogen,  or  myosinogen  (Halliburton),  forms  the  chief  mass,  75-80^  of 
the  proteids  of  rabbit-muscle  plasma.  It  does  not  separate  from  its  solu- 
tions on  dialysis  and  is  not  a true  globulin,  but  a proteid  sui  generis.  It 
coagulates  at  55-56°C.  and  is  precipitated  in  the  presence  of  24-40^  ammo- 
nium sulphate.  Myogen  solutions  are  precij)itated  by  acetic  acid  only  in  tlie 
jiresence  of  some  salt.  It  is  converted  into  an  albuminate  by  alkalies,  this 
albuminate  being  precijiitable  by  ammonium  chloride.  Myogen  passes 
spontaneously,  especially  with  liigher  temperatures  as  well  as  in  the  presence 
of  salt,  into  an  insoluble  modification,  my o gen-fibrin.  A proteid,  coagulating 
at  30-40°  C.,  soluble  myogen-fibrin  is  produced  as  soluble  intermediate  step. 
This  substance  occurs  to  a considerable  extent  in  native  frog-muscle  plasma. 
It  does  not  always  occur  in  the  muscle-plasma  of  warm-blooded  animals,  and 
when  it  does  it  is  present  only  to  a slight  extent.  It  can  be  separated  by 
precipitating  with  salt  or  by  diffusion.  Halliburton's  assumption  as  to 
the  action  of  a special  myosin  ferment  has  not  sufficient  basis,  according  to 
V.  Furth,  nor  has  tlie  often-admitted  analogy  with  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood.  The  difference  between  the  musculin  and  the  myogen  becoming 
insoluble  is  that  the  musculin  passes  into  myosin-fibrin  without  any  soluble 
intermediate  steps. 

Myogen  may  be  prepared,  according  to  v.  Furth,  by  transiently  heating 
the  dialysed  and  filtered  plasma  to  52°  C.,  separating  it  in  this  way  from  the 
rest  of  the  musculin.  The  myogen  exists  in  the  new  filtrate  and  can  be 
precipitated  by  ammonium  sulphate.  The  musculin  may  also  be  removed 
by  adding  28^  ammonium  sulphate  and  then  precipitating  the  myogen  from 
the  filtrate  by  saturating  with  the  salt. 

If  the  myogen,  as  v.  Furth  claims,  is  no  globulin  it  cannot  be  identical 
with  Halliburton’s  myosinogen,  audit  is  also  difficult  to  bring  the  myogen 
in  certain  relationship  to  Kuhne’s  myosin,  which  is  also  a globulin.  As  muscu- 
lin (paramyosinogen)  does  not  yield  any  myosin  clot  on  coagulation,  and  as  it 
differs  from  Kuhne’s  myosin  from  dead  muscles  in  coagulation  temperature 
as  well  as  precipitation  properties,  it  is  hardly  possible  to  bring  the  experi- 
ence of  the  older  investigators  into  accord  with  tlie  observations  of  v.  Furth, 
and  hence  further  researches  on  this  subject  are  greatly  to  be  desired. 

Myoproteid  is  a proteid  found  by  v.  Furth  in  the  plasma  from  fish- 
muscles.  It  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  is  precipitated  by  acetic  acid,  and 
considered  as  a compound  proteid  by  v.  Furth. 

Muscle-pigments.  There  is  no  question  that  the, red  color  of  the  muscles 
even  when  completely  freed  from  blood  depends  in  part  on  hsemoglobin. 
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K.  Morxer  lias  sliowu  that  muscle  haimoglobin  is  not  identical  with  hlood- 
hsemoglohin.  The  statement  of  MacMuxn'  that  in  the  muscles  another 
pigment  occurs  which  is  allied  to  luemochromogen  and  called  7nyolicematin 
by  him  has  not  been  substantiated,  at  least  for  muscles  of  higher  animals 
(Levy  and  Morner^).  MacMunx  claims  that  myoluematin  occurs  in  the 
muscles  of  insects,  which  do  not  contain  any  haemoglobin. 

The  reddish-yellow  coloring  matter  of  the  muscles  of  the  salmon  has  been  little 
studied.  Traces  of  enzymes,  such  as  pepsin  and  diastatic  enzymes,  have  been  found  in 
them.  The  so-called  “ myosin-ferment,”  and  probably  an  enzyme  producing  lactic-acid 
fermentation,  are  also  found  in  these  muscles. 

Extractive  Bodies  of  the  3Iuscles. 

The  nitrogenous  extractives  consist  chiefly  of  creatin,  on  an  average  of 
1-4  p.  rn.,  in  the  fresh  muscles  containing  water,  also  the  xantbin  bodies, 
hypoxantJiin  and  xanthin,  besides  guanin  and  carnin.  The  average  quanti- 
ties of  hypoxanthin,  xanthin,  and  guanin  in  1000  parts  of  the  dried  sub- 
stance of  the  muscles  of  oxen  are,  according  to  Kossel,'"  respectively  2.30, 
0.53,  and  0.20  grms.,  and  in  the  embryonic  ox-muscles  respectively  3.59, 
1.11,  and  4.12  grms. 

Among  the  habitually  occurring  nitrogenous  extractives  we  should  men- 
tion phospliocarnic  acid  and  also  inosmic  acid,  which  is  perhaps  allied  to  it. 

Among  the  extractive  substances  we  also  find  the  acid  found  by  Limpricht  in  the 
flesh  of  certain  cypriudea,  namely,  the  nitrogenized  protic  acid  and  i,soc7-eatinin^  found 
by  J.  Thksen  iu  iish-flesh.  Uric  acid,  iirea,  taurin,  and  leucin  are  found  as  traces  in 
the  muscles,  in  certain  cases  only,  of  a few  species  of  animals.  In  regard  to  the 
amount  of  these  difl’erent  extractives  iu  the  muscles,  Krukenrekg  and  Wagner* *  have 
shown  that  it  varies  greatly  iu  dillerent  animals,  A large  quanlity  of  urea  is  found  iu 
the  muscles  of  the  shark  and  ray;  uric  acid  is  found  in  alligators;  taurin  in  cephalopoda; 
glycocoll  iu  mollusks,  pecten  irradiaus;  and  creatinin  iu  luvarus  imperialis,  etc.,  etc.  The 
reports  are  ver}’^  contradictory  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  urea  in  the  mu-clcs  of 
higher  animals  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Kaufmann  and  Schondorfp 
urea  is  a regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  while  M.  Nencki  and  Kowarski  ® claim 
that  this  is  not  so.  Schondorff®  has  prepared  urea  in  substance  from  the  muscles  of  doga 
and  cats  and  identified  it  by  elementary  analysis.  The  quantity’'  of  urea  iu  the  muscles 
was  ou  an  average  of  0.884  p.  m. 

The  xanthiu  bodies,  with  the  exception  of  carnin,  liave  been  treated  on 
pages  116-121,  and  therefore  among  the  extractive  bodies  we  will  first 
consider  the  creatin. 

Creatin,  C.lIjNjO,  -j-  11,0,  or  methylguanidin-acetic  acid,  NH  : 
C(XII,).]S’(CIl3).CII,.COOII  + 11,0,  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  vertebrate 

’See  IMacMunn,  Phil.  Trans,  of  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  177,  part  1,  Jouru  of  Physiol., 
Vol.  8,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13;  Levy,  ibid.,  Bd.  13;  K.  Morner,  Nord. 
Med.  Archiv.  Festband,  1897,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

’Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8,  S.  408. 

’See  Limpricht,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  127;  and  Thesen,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  21. 

® Kaufmann,  Arch,  de  Physiol.,  (5)  Tome  6 ; Schondorfl,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  62  i 
Nencki  and  Kowarski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  36. 

' Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  74. 
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animals  in  variable  amounts  in  different  species  ; the  largest  quantity  is 
found  in  birds.  It  is  also  found  in  the  brain,  blood,  transudations,  and  tlie 
amniotic  fluid.  Creatin  may  be  prepared  synthetically  from  cyanamid  and 
sarcosin  (methylglycocoll).  On  boiling  witli  baryta-water  it  decomposes, 
with  the  addition  of  water,  and  yields  urea,  sarcosin,  and  certain  other 
products.  Because  of  this  behavior  several  investigators  consider  creatin  as 
a step  ill  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  organism.  On  boiling  with  acids 
creatin  is  easily  converted,  with  the  elimination  of  water,  into  creatinin, 
which  occurs  in  urine,  and  which  has  also  been  found  in  the 
muscles  of  the  dog  by  Monahi  ‘ (see  Chapter  XV). 

According  to  St.  Johnson  no  creatin  occurs  in  the  fresli  flesh  of  oxen,  but  a crea- 
tinin, differing  from  that  found  in  urine  ; but  this  statement  is  incorrect  according  to 
WOEUNEU.^ 

Creatin  crystallizes  in  hard,  colorless,  monoclinic  prisms  which  lose  their 
water  of  crystallization  at  100°  C.  It  dissolves  in  74  parts  of  water  at  the 
ordinary  temperature  and  9410  parts  absolute  alcohol.  It  dissolves  more 
easily  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Its  watery  solution  has  a neutral  reaction. 
Creatin  is  not  dissolved  by  ether.  If  a creatin  solution  is  boiled  with 
precipitated  mercuric  oxide,  this  is  reduced,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
alkali,  to  mercury  and  oxalic  acid,  and  tlie  foul-smelling  methyluramin 
(methylguanidin)  is  developed.  A solution  of  creatin  in  water  is  not  precipi- 
tated by  basic  lead  acetate,  but  gives  a wiiite,  flaky  precipitate  with  mer- 
curous nitrate  if  the  acid  reaction  is  neutralized.  When  boiled  for  an  hour 
with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  creatin  is  converted  into  creatinin,  and  may 
be  identified  by  its  reactions. 

The  preparation  and  detection  of  creatin  is  best  performed  by  the  follow- 
ing method  of  Xeubauer,’* *  which  was  first  used  in  the  preparation  of  crea- 
tin from  muscles:  Finely  cut  flesh  is  extracted  with  an  equal  weight  of  water 
at  55°  to  60°  C.  for  10-15  minutes,  pressed  and  extracted  again  with 
water.  The  proteids  are  removed  from  the  united  extracts  as  far  as  possible 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat,  the  filtrate  precipitated  by  the  careful  addi- 
tion of  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  removed  from  this  filtrate  by  and 
carefully  concentrated  to  a small  volume.  The  creatin,  which  crystallizes 
in  a few  days,  is  collected  on  a filter,  washed  with  alcohol  of  88^,  and  puri- 
fied, when  necessary,  by  recrystallization.  The  quantitative  estimation  of 
creatin  is  performed  according  to  the  same  method. 

Isocreatinin,  is  a creatinin  isomerfc  with  ordinary  creatinin  and  found  by  Thesen 
in  tlie  flesh  of  the  codflsh.  It  crystallizes  in  yellow  needles  or  plates,  is  more  soluble  in 
cold  water,  but  more  insoluble  in  alcohol,  than  the  ordinary  creatinin,  and  gives  apicrate 
which  is  readily  soluble  and  a zinc  chloride  combination  which  is  relatively  readily 
soluble.  It  gives  Weyl’s  reaction  less  rapidly,  and  does  not  give  methylguanidin  on 
treatment  with  potassium  permanganate. 

* Maly’s  Jahresber.  Bd.  19,  S.  296. 

* Johnson,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc,,  vols.  43,  50  ; Woerner,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1898, 
and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

“Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bdd.  2 and  6. 

^L.  c. 
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Carnin,  + HjO?  is  #ne  of  the  substances  found  by  AVeidel  in 

American  meat  extract.  It  lias  also  been  found  by  Kkukenbekg  and 
AV'agner  ill  frog-muscles  and  in  the  flesh  of  fishes,  and  by  Pouciiet  ‘ in  the 
urine.  Carnin  may  be  transformed  into  hypoxanthin  by  oxidation. 

Carnin  has  been  obtained  as  a white  crystalline  mass.  It  dissolves  with 
difficulty  in  cold  water,  but  dissolves  easily  in  warm.  It  is  insoluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether.  It  dissolves  in  warm  hydrochloric  acid  and  yields  a salt, 
crystallizing  in  shining  needles,  which  gives  a double  combination  with 
platinum  chloride.  Its  watery  solution  is  preci]iitated  by  silver  nitrate,  but 
this  precipitate  is  dissolved  neither  by  ammonia  nor  by  warm  nitric  acid. 
Carnin  does  not  give  the  so-called  Weidel’s  xanthin  reaction.  Its  watery 
solution  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate;  still  the  lead  combination  may 
be  dissolved  on  boiling. 

Carnin  is  prepared  by  the  following  method:  The  meat  extract  diluted 
with  water  is  completely  precipitated  by  baryta-water.  The  filtrate  is  pre- 
cipitated by  basic  lead  acetate,  the  lead  precipitate  boiled  with  water,  fil- 
tered while  hot,  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  through  the  filtrate. 
Remove  the  lead  sulphide  from  the  filtrate  and  concentrate  strongly.  The 
concentrated  solution  is  now  completely  precipitated  with  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  washed  free  from  silver  chloride  by  ammonia,  and  the  carnin  sil- 
ver oxide  suspended  in  water  and  treated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

Phosphocarnio  acid *  *^is  a complicated  substance,  first  isolated  by  Siegfried  from  meat 
extracts,  which  yields  as  cleavage  products,  succinic  acid,  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric 
acid,  and  a carbohydrate  group,  besides  the  previously  mentioned  carnic  acid.  It  stands, 
according  to  Siegfried,  in  close  relationship  to  the  nucleins,  and  as  it  yields  pep- 
tone (carnic  acid),  it  is  designated  as  a nucleon  by  Siegfried.  Phosphocarnic  acid  may  be 
precipitated  as  an  iron  combination,  ca/oiffisrn'ji,  from  the  extract  of  the  muscles  free 
from  proteids.  Kutscukr  ® claims  that  carniferrin  cannot  be  a unit  body  on  account  of 
its  method  of  preparation.  According  to  him  it  is  a mixture  of  iron  combinations  of 
heterogeneous  bodies.  The  quantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid,  calculated  as  carnic  acid,  can 
be  determined  by  multiplying  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  combination  by  the  factor  , 
6.1237  (Balke  and  Ide).  In  this  way  Siegfried  found  0.57-2.4  p.  m.  carnic  acid  in 
the  resting  muscles  of  the  dog,  and  M.  Muller  1-2  p.  m.  in  the  muscle  of  adults  and 
a maximum  of  0.57  p.  m.  in  those  of  infants  new-born.  Phosphocarnic  acid  which  has 
not  been  prepared  pure  in  the  free  state  is,  according  to  Siegfried,  a source  of  energy 
in  the  muscles  and  is  consumed  during  work.  Besides,  by  means  of  its  property  of 
forming  soluble  salts  with  the  alkaline  earths,  as  also  an  iron  combination  soluble  in 
alkalines,  it  serves  to  act  as  a means  of  transportation  of  these  bodies  in  the  animal  body. 

Phosphocarnic  acid  is  prepared  from  the  extract  free  from  proteid  by  first  removing 
the  phosphate  by  CaCla  and  NH3.  The  acid  is  precipitated  from  the  filtrate  while  boil- 
ing, as  carniferrin  by  ferric  chloride. 

Inosinic  Acid.  This  acid  was  first  isolated  from  the  flesh  of  certain  animals  by  Lie- 
big and  closely  studied  by  Haiser.**  It  contains  phosphorous,  is  amorphous,  and  gives 

‘ Weidel,  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  158  ; Wagner,  Sitzungsber.  d.  Wilrzb. 
phys.-med.  Gesellsch.,  1883;  Pouchet,  cited  from  Neubauer-IIuppert,  Analyse  des 
Harnes,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  335. 

* In  regard  to  carnic  acid  and  phosphocarnic  acid  see  the  works  of  Siegfried,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond’s  Arch.,  1894,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  phy- 
siol. Chem.,  Bd.  21  ; M.  Muller,  ibid.,  Bd.  22  ; Kruger,  ibid.,  Bd.  22  ; Balke  and  Ide, 
ibid.,  Bd.  21,  and  Balke,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

Liebig,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  62 : Haiser,  Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  16. 
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crystalline  salts  with  barium  and  calcium.  Its  formula  is  CioHisNjPOg.  IIaiseu  ob- 
tained liypoxauthiu  as  a cleavage  product,  and  probably  also  trio.\y  valerianic  acid,  al- 
tbougb  it  was  not  positively  proved. 

We  must  also  include  amoug  the  nitrogenous  extractives  those  bodies 
which  were  first  discovered  hy  Gautieii'  and  which  occur  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  namely,  the  leucomaines,  xantliocreatinin, 
crusocreatinin,  CJI,N,0,  amiMcreatinin,  Cgli„N,0,,  and  pscudoxantliin, 
C.Il.N.O. 

In  the  analysis  of  meat  and  for  the  detection  and  separation  of  the  vari- 
ous extractive  bodies  of  the  same  we  make  use  of  the  systematic  method  as 
suggested  by  Gautiee,’  for  details  of  which  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  article. 

The  non-nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscles  are  inosit,  glyco- 
gen, sugar,  and  lactic  acid. 

Inosit,  C -f  lIjO.  This  body,  discovered  by  Scheree,  is  not  a 

carbohydrate,  but  belongs  to  the  aromatic  series  and  seems  to  be  hexahy- 
droxybenzol  (Maquexne^).  AVith  hydriodic  acid  it  yields  benzol  and  tri- 
iodophenol.  Inosit  is  found  in  the  muscles,  liver,  spleen,  leucocytes,  kidneys, 
suprarenal  caj)sule,  lungs,  brain,  testicles,  and  in  the  urine  in  pathological 
cases,  and  as  traces  in  normal  urine.  It  is  found  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  especially  in  unripe  fruits  and  in  green  beans  {y>Ua- 
seolus  vulgaris),  and  therefore  it  is  also  called  pitaseomannit. 

Inosit  crystallizes  in  large,  colorless,  rhombic  crystals  of  the  monoclinic 
system,  or,  if  not  pure  and  if  only  a small  quantity  crystallizes,  it  forms 
groups  of  fine  crystals  similar  to  cauliflower.  It  loses  its  water  of  crystalli- 
zation at  110°  C.,  also  if  exposed  to  the  air  for  a long  time.  Such  exposed 
crystals  are  non-transparent  and  milk-white.  The  crystals  melt  at  217°  0. 
Inosit  dissolves  in  7.5  parts  of  water  at  ordinary  temperature,  and  the  solu- 
tion has  a sweetish  taste.  It  is  insoluble  in  strong  alcohol  and  in  ether.  It 
dissolves  copper  oxyhydrate  in  alkaline  solutions,  but  does  not  reduce  on 
boiling.  It  gives  negative  results  with  Moore’s  test  and  with  Bottger- 
Aljien’s  bismuth  test.  It  does  not  ferment  with  beer-yeast,  but  may  under- 
go lactic-  and  butyric-acid  fermentation.  The  lactic  acid  formed  thereby  is 
sarcolactic  acid  according  to  Hilger,  and  fermentation  lactic  acid  according 
to  VoHL.^  Inosit  is  oxidized  into  rhodizonic  acid  by  an  excess  of  nitric  acid, 
and  the  following  reactions  depend  upon  this  behavior: 

If  inosit  is  evaporated  to  dryness  on  platinum-foil  with  nitric  acid  and 
the  residue  treated  with  ammonia  and  a drop  of  calcium-chloride  solution, 
and  carefully  re-evaporated  to  dryness,  a beautiful  rose-red  residue  is  ob- 

* Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  16,  S.  523. 

’ Ibid.,  Bd.  22,  S.  335. 

’Bull,  de  la  Soc.  cbim.  (2),  Tomes  47  and  48;  Comp,  rend.,  Tome  104. 

■•Hilger,  Annal.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  160;  Void,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  Cbem.  Gesellscb., 
Bd.  9. 
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taiued  (Scherer’s  i nosit  test).  If  we  evaporate  an  inosit  solution  to  incipi- 
ent dryness  and  moisten  the  residue  with  a little  mercuric-nitrate  solution, 
we  obtain  a yellowish  residue  on  drying,  Avhich  becomes  a beautiful  red  on 
strongly  heating.  The  coloration  disappears  on  cooling,  but  it  reappears  on 
gently  warming  (Gallois’s  inosit  test). 

To  prepare  inosit  from  a liquid  or  from  a watery  extract  of  a tissue,  the 
proteids  are  first  removed  by  coagulating  at  boiling  heat.  The  filtrate  is 
precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead,  this  filtrate  boiled  with  basic  lead  acetate  and 
allowed  to  stand  24-48  hours.  The  precipitate  thus  obtained,  which  con- 
tains all  the  inosit,  is  decomposed  in  water  by  II^S.  Tdie  filtrate  is  strongly 
concentrated,  treated  with  2-4  vols.  hot  alcohol,  and  the  liquid  removed  as 
soon  as  possible  from  the  tough  or  flaky  masses  which  ordinarily  separate. 
If  no  crystals  separate  from  the  liquid  within  24  hours,  then  treat  with  ether 
until  the  liquid  has  a milky  appearance  and  allow  it  to  stand.  In  the  pres- 
ence of  a sufficient  quantity  of  ether,  crystals  of  inosit  separate  witliin  24 
hours.  The  crystals  thus  obtained,  as  also  those  which  are  obtained  from 
the  alcoholic  solution  directly,  are  recrystallized  by  redissolving  in  very  little 
boiling  water  and  the  addition  of  3-4  vols.  alcohol. 

Glycogen  is  a constant  constituent  of  the  living  muscle,  while  it  may  be 
absent  in  the  dead  muscle.  The  quantity  of  glycogen  varies  in  the  different 
muscles  of  the  same  animal.  Boiim‘  found  10  p.  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles 
of  cats,  and  moreover  he  found  a greater  amount  in  the  muscles  of  the  ex- 
tremities than  in  those  of  the  rump.  The  food  also  has  a great  influence. 
Bohm  found  1-4  j).  m.  glycogen  in  the  muscles  of  fasting  animals,  and  7-10 
p.  m.  after  partaking  of  food.  As  stated  in  Chapter  VIII,  lack  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  causes  the  glycogen  to  disapj^ear  earlier  from  the  liver 
than  from  the  muscles. 

The  sugar  of  the  muscles,  of  which  traces  only  occur  in  the  living  muscle 
and  which  is  probably  formed  after  the  death  of  the  muscle  from  the  muscle- 
glycogen,  is,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Panormoff,’  probably  dex- 
trose. As  an  intermediate  step  in  this  sugar-formation  we  must  mention 
dextrin,  which  is  sometimes  found  in  the  muscles.  Perhaps  this  dextrin  has 
been  confounded  with  glycogen. 

Lactic  Acids.  Of  the  oxypropionic  acids  with  the  formula  there 

is  one,  hydracrylic  acid,  011,(011). Oil,. COOH,  which  is  not  found  in  the 
animal  body  and  therefore  has  no  physiological  chemical  interest.  Indeed 
only  ar-oxypropionic  acid  or  ethylidene  lactic  acid,  CII,.  (OH).CIICOOH,  of 
which  we  have  three  physical  isomers,  is  of  importance.  These  three  ethy- 
lidene lactic  acids  are  the  ordinary,  optically  inactive  fermentation  i actio 
ACID,  the  dextro-rotatory  paralactic  or  sarcolactic  acid,  and  the  l.eyo- 
LACTic  ACID  obtained  by  Schardinoer  by  the  fermentation  of  cane-sugar 
by  means  of  a special  bacillus.  This  Igevolactic  acid  has  also  been  detected 


‘ Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  23,  S.  44. 
*Zeitscbr.  f.  phj^siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
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by  Blaciistein  in  the  culture  of  Gaffky’s  typhoid  bacillus  in  a solution  of 
sugar  and  peptone,  and  which  is  formed  by  various  vibriones,  need  not  be 
described  here.' 

The  fermentation  lactic  acid,  which  is  formed  from  the  milk-sugar  by 
allowing  milk  to  sour  and  by  the  acid  fermentation  of  other  carbohy- 
drates, is  considered  to  exist  in  small  quantities  in  the  muscles  (IIeintz),  in 
the  gray  matter  of  the  brain  (Gscheidlen),’  and  in  diabetic  urine.  During 
digestion  this  acid  is  also  found  in  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestine, 
and  as  alkali  lactate  in  the  chyle.  The  paralactic  acid  is,  at  all  events,  the 
true  acid  of  meat  extracts,  and  this  alone  has  been  found  with  certainty  in 
dead  muscle.  The  lactic  acid  which  is  found  in  the  spleen,  lymphatic  glands, 
thymus,  thyroid  gland,  blood,  bile,  pathological  transudations,  osteomalacious 
bones,  in  perspiration  in  puerperal  fever,  and  in  the  urine  after  fatiguing 
marches,  in  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver,  in  poisoning  by  lohosphorus, 
and  especially  after  extirpation  of  the  liver,  seems  to  bo  jiaralactic  acid. 

The  origin  of  paralactic  acid  in  the  animal  organism  has  been  sought 
by  several  investigators,  who  took  for  basis  the  researches  of  Gaglio, 
Minkowski,  and  Aeaki,’  in  a decomposition  of  proteid  in  the  tissues. 
Gaglio  claims  a lactic-acid  formation  by  passing  blood  through  the 
kidneys  and  lungs.  He  also  found  0.3-0. 5 p.  m.  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
of  a dog  after  proteid  food,  and  only  0.17-0.21  p.  m.  after  fasting  for  48 
hours.  According  to  Minkowski  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  eliminated  by 
the  urine  in  animals  with  extirpated  livers  is  increased  with  proteid  food, 
while  the  administration  of  carbohydrates  has  no  effect.  Akaki  has  also 
shown  that  if  we  produce  a scarcity  of  oxygen  in  animals  (dogs,  rabbits,  and 
hens)  by  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide,  by  the  inhalation  of  air  deficient 
in  oxygen,  or  by  any  other  means,  a considerable  elimination  of  lactic  acid 
(besides  dextrose  and  also  often  albumin)  takes  place  through  the  urine. 
As  a scarcity  of  oxygen,  according  to  the  ordinary  statements,  produces  an 
increase  of  the  proteid  katabolism  in  the  body,  the  increased  elimination  of 
lactic  acid  in  these  cases  must  be  due  in  part  to  an  increased  proteid 
destruction  and  in  part  to  a diminished  oxidation. 

Araki  has  not  drawn  such  a conclusion  from  his  experiments,  but 
he  considers  the  abundant  formation  of  lactic  acid  to  be  due  to  a cleavage 
of  the  sugar  formed  from  the  glycogen.  He  found  that  in  all  cases  where 
lactic  acid  and  sugar  appeared  in  the  urine  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the 

‘See  Schardinger,  Monatsliefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  11;  Blachstein,  Arcli.  de.s  sciences  biol. 
de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  1,  p.  199;  Kuprianow,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  19,  and  Gosio, 
ibid.,  Bd.  21. 

*Heintz,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phaim.,  Bd.  157,  and  Gscheidlen,  PfIUger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
8.  S.  171. 

’ Gaglio,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1886  ; Minkowski,  Arch.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 
Bdd.  21  and  31  ; Araki,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15,  16,  17,  and  19. 
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liver  and  muscles  was  always  diminished.  He  also  calls  attention  to 
the  fact  that  dextrolactic  acid  may  he  formed  from  glycogen,  as  directly 
observed  by  Ekunixa, ' and  also  to  the  numerous  observations  on  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid  and  the  coiisumj:)tion  of  glycogen  in  muscular 
activity.  Without  denying  the  possibility  of  a formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  proteid,  he  states  that  with  lack  of  oxygen  we  have  to  deal  with  an 
incomplete  combustion  of  the  lactic  acid  derived  by  a cleavage  of  the  sugar. 
IIoppe-Seylek  ^ also  positively  defends  the  view  as  to  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  from  carbohydrates,  lie  is  of  the  view  that  lactic  acid  is 
produced  from  the  carbohydrates  by  the  cleavage  of  the  sugar  only  with 
lack  of  oxygen,  while  with  suthcient  oxygen  the  sugar  is  burned  inta 
carbon  dioxide  and  water.  The  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  absence  of 
free  oxygen  and  in  the  lu’esence  of  glycogen  or  dextrose  is,  according  to 
Hoppe-Seylek,  very  probably  a function  of  all  living  protoidasm.  We 
have  good  ground  for  the  assumption  of  the  formation  of  lactic  acid 
from  proteid  as  well  as  from  carbohydrates.  Phosphocarnic  acid  is  consid- 
ered by  Siegfried  as  another  source  of  sarcolactic  acid. 

The  lactic  acids  are  amorphous.  They  have  the  appearance  of  colorless 
or  faintly  yellowish,  acid-reacting  syrups  wdiich  mix  in  all  proportions  with 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether.  The  salts  are  soluble  in  water,  and  most  of  them 
also  in  alcohol.  The  two  acids  are  differentiated  from  each  other  by 
their  different  optical  properties — paralactic  acid  being  dextrogyrate, 
while  fermentation  lactic  acid  is  optically  inactive — also  by  their  different 
solubilities  and  the  different  amounts  of  water  of  crystallization  of  the 
calcium  and  zinc  salts.  The  zinc  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dissolves 
in  58-63  parts  of  water  at  14-15°  C.  and  contains  18.18^  water  of  cr3^stalli- 
zation,  corresponding  to  the  formula  Zn(C3lI^03)2  -f-  311,0.  The  zinc  salt 
of  paralactic  acid  dissolves  in  17.5  parts  of  water  at  the  above  tempera- 
ture and  contains  ordinarily  12,9^  Avater,  corresponding  to  the  formula 
Zn(C3ll30  3)3  -j-  211,0.  The  calcium  salt  of  fermentation  lactic  acid  dis- 
solves in  9.5  parts  Avater  and  contains  29.22^  (=  5 mol.)  water  of  crystalli- 
zation, Avhile  calcium  paralactate  dissolves  in  12.4  parts  Avater  and  contains 
24.83  or  26.21^  (=d  4^  mol.)  water  of  crystallization.  Both  calcium 

salts  crystallize,  not  unlike  tyrosin,  in  spheres  or  tufts  of  very  fine  micro- 
scopic needles.  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Araki,®  who  have  closely  studied  the 
optical  properties  of  the  lactic  acids  and  lactates,  consider  the  lithium  salt 
as  best  suited  for  the  preparation  and  quantitative  estimation  of  the  lactic 
acids.  The  lithium  salt  contains  7.29^  Li. 


* Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  21. 

* Virchow’s  Festschrift,  also  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  25,  Referatb., 
S.  685. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Lactic  acids  may  bo  detected  in  organs  and  tissues  in  the  following 
manner:  After  complete  extraction  with  water,  the  proteid  is  removed 
by  coagulation  at  boiling  temperature  and  the  addition  of  a small  quantity 
of  sulphuric  acid.  The  liquid  is  then  exactly  neutralized  while  boiling  with 
caustic  baryta,  and  then  evaporated  to  a syrup  after  fdtration.  The  residue 
is  precipitated  with  absolute  alcohol,  and  the  precipitate  completely  ex- 
tracted with  alcohol.  The  alcohol  is  entirely  distilled  from  the  united  alco- 
holic extracts,  and  the  neutral  residue  is  shaken  with  ether  to  remove  the 
fat.  The  residue  is  dissolved  in  water  and  phosphoric  acid  added,  and  re- 
peatedly shaken  with  fresh  quantities  of  ether,  which  dissolves  the  lactic 
acid.  The  ether  is  now  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal  extracts,  the  . 
residue  dissolved  in  water,  and  this  solution  carefully  warmed  on  the  water- 
bath  to  remove  the  last  traces  of  ether  and  volatile  acids.  A solution 
of  zinc  lactate  is  prepared  from  this  fdtered  solution  by  boiling  with  zinc 
carbonate,  and  this  is  evaporated  until  crystallization  commences  and  then 
allowed  to  stand  over  sulphuric  acid.  An  analysis  of  the  salts  is  necessary 
in  careful  work.  According  to  Heffter  ‘ in  muscles  Jiot  having  undergone 
rigor  mortis  the  lactic  acid  can  be  extracted  more  easily  by  alcohol  than 
by  water. 

Fat  is  never  absent  in  the  muscles.  Some  fat  is  always  found  in  the 
intermuscular  connective  tissue;  but  the  muscle-fibres  themselves  also  con- 
tain fat.  The  quantity  of  fat  in  the  real  muscle  substance  is  always  small, 
usually  amounting  to  about  10  p.  m.  or  somewhat  more.  A considerable 
quantity  of  fat  in  the  muscle-fibres  is  only  found  in  fatty  degeneration. 

A part  of  the  muscle-fat  can  be  readily  extracted,  while  another  part  can 
be  extracted  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty.  This  latter  part  is  claimed  to 
be  divided  in  the  contractile  substance  and  is  richer  in  free  fatty  acids, 
standing,  according  to  Zufttz  and  Bogdanow,“  in  close  relationship  to  the 
activity  of  the  muscles  because  it  is  consumed  during  work.  Lecithin  is  a 
regular  constituent  of  the  muscles,  and  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  fat  which 
is  difficult  of  extraction  and  which  is  rich  in  fatty  acids  depends  in  part  on 
a decomposition  of  the  lecithin. 

The  Mineral  Bodies  of  the  Muscles.  The  ash  remaining  after  burning 
the  muscle,  which  amounts  to  about  10-15  p.  m.,  calculated  on  the  moist 
muscle,  is  acid  in  reaction.  The  largest  constituents  are  potassium  and 
phosphoric  acid.  Next  in  amount  we  have  sodium  and  magnesium,  and 
lastly  calcium,  chlorine,  and  iron  oxide.  Sulphates  exist  only  as  traces  in 
• the  muscles,  but  are  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  proteids  of  the  muscles, 
and  therefore  occur  in  abundant  quantities  in  the  ash.  The  muscles  con- 
tain such  a large  quantity  of  potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  that  potassium 
phosphate  seems  to  be  unquestionably  the  predominating  salt.  Chlorine  is 
found  in  such  insignificant  quantities  that  it  is  perhaps  derived  from  a con- 
tamination with  blood  or  lymph.  The  quantity  of  magnesium  is,  as  a rule, 

* Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  38. 

**  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1897.  See  also  the  references  to  the  literature  on  tlie 
methods  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  fat  in  Chapter  IV,  page  97. 
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considerably  greater  than  that  of  calcium.  Iron  occurs  only  in  very  small 
amounts. 

The  gases  of  the  muscles  consist  of  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide, 
besides  traces  of  nitrogen. 

Rigor  Mortis  of  the  Muscles.  If  the  influence  of  the  circulating  oxy- 
genated blood  is  removed  from  the  muscles,  as  after  death  of  the  animal  or 
by  ligature  of  the  aorta  or  the  muscle-arteries  (Stenson’s  test),  rigor 
mortis  sooner  or  later  takes  place.  The  ordinary  rigor  appearing  under 
these  circumstances  is  called  the  spontaneous  or  the  fermentive  rigor, 
because  it  seems  to  depend  in  part  on  the  action  of  an  enzyme.  A muscle 
may  also  become  stiff  for  other  reasons.  The  muscles  may  become  momen- 
tarily stiff  by  warming,  in  the  case  of  frogs  to  40°,  in  mammalia  to  48-50°, 
and  in  birds  to  53°  C.  (heat-rigor).  Distilled  water  may  also  produce  a 
rigor  in  the  muscles  (water-rigor).  Acids  even  when  very  weak,  such  as 
carbon  dioxide,  may  quickly  produce  a rigor  (acid-rigor),  or  hasten  its 
appearance.  A number  of  chemically  different  substances,  such  as  chloro- 
form, ether,  alcohol,  ethereal  oils,  caffein,  and  many  alkaloids,  produce  a 
similar  effect.  The  rigor  which  is  produced  by  means  of  acids  or  other 
agents  which,  like  alcohol,  coagulate  proteids  must  be  considered  as  pro- 
duced by  entirely  different  processes  from  those  causing  spontaneous  rigor. 

When  the  muscle  passes  into  rigor  mortis  it  becomes  shorter  and  thicker, 
harder  and  non-transparent,  less  ductile.  The  acid  part  of  the  amphoteric 
reaction  becomes  stronger,  which  is  explained  by  most  investigators  by  a 
formation  of  lactic  acid.  There  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  this  increase  in 
acidity  may  at  least  in  part  be  due  to  a transformation  of  a part  of  the 
diphosphate  into  monophosphate  by  the  lactic  acid.  The  statements  in 
regard  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  free  lactic  acid  in  the  rigor  mortis 
muscle  are  contradictory.*  Besides  the  formation  of  acid,  the  chemical 
processes  which  take  place  in  rigor  of  the  muscles  are  the  following:  By 
the  coagulation  of  the  plasma  a myosin-clot  is  produced  which  is  the  cause 
of  the  hardening  and  of  the  diminished  transparency  of  the  muscle,  but  this 
view  must  be  changed  on  account  of  the  researches  of  v.  Furth,  which 
have  shown  that  clot  consists  of  myogen  and  myosin-flbrin.  The  appear- 
ance of  this  clot  may  be  hastened  by  the  simultaneous  occurrence  of  lactic 
acid.  Carbon  dioxide  is  also  formed,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  a direct 
oxidation  product,  but  a product  of  the  cleavage  processes.  Hermann  ’ 
claims  that  carbon  dioxide  is  produced  in  the  removed  muscle,  even  in  the 
absence  of  oxygen,  when  it  passes  into  rigor  mortis. 

’ It  is  impossible  to  euter  into  details  of  the  disputed  statements  as  to  the  reaction  of 
the  muscles,  etc.  We  will  only  refer  to  the  works  of  Rohmann,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd. 
50  and  55,  and  Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  31  and  38.  These  works 
contain  also  the  researches  of  the  older  investigators  more  or  less  completel3^ 

’ “ Untersuchungen  iiber  den  Stofiwechsel  der  Muskeln,”  etc.  Berlin,  1867. 
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As  many  investigators  admit  of  an  increased  formation  of  lactic  acid  on 
the  appearance  of  rigor  mortis,  the  question  arises,  from  what  constituents 
of  the  muscle  is  this  acid  derived  ? The  most  probable  explanation  is  that 
the  lactic  acid  is  produced  from  the  glycogen,  as  certain  investigators,  such 
as  Nasse  and  Werther,  have  observed  a decrease  in  the  quantity  of 
glycogen  in  rigor  of  the  muscle.  On  the  other  side,  Bohm  * lias  observed 
cases  in  which  no  consumption  of  glycogen  took  place  in  rigor  of  the 
muscle,  and  he  has  also  found  that  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  produced  is 
not  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  glycogen.  It  is  therefore  possible  that 
the  consumption  of  glycogen  and  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscles 
are  two  processes  independent  of  each  other,  and,  as  above  stated  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid,  the  lactic  acid  of  the  muscle  may  be 
considered  as  a decomposition  product  of  proteid.  The  origin  of  the  carb^on 
dioxide  is  also  not  to  be  sought  for  in  the  decomposition  of  the  glycogen  or 
dextrose.  Pfluger  and  Stintzing*  have  found  that  in  the  muscle  a sub- 
stance occurs  which  evolves  large  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  on  boiling 
with  water,  and  it  is  probably  this  substance  which  is  decomposed  with  the 
formation  of  carbon  dioxide  in  tetanus  as  well  as  in  rigor.  In  this  connec- 
tion we  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  phosphocarnic  acid  yields  lactic  acid 
as  well  as  carbon  dioxide  as  cleavage  products. 

After  the  muscles  have  been  rigid  for  some  time  they  relax  again  and 
the  muscles  become  softer.  This  is  in  part  produced  by  the  strong  acid 
dissolving  the  myosin-clot  and  in  part,  and  in  all  probability  mainly,  upon 
the  commencement  of  putrefaction. 

Metabolism  in  the  Inactive  and  Active  Muscles.  It  is  admitted  by  a 
number  of  prominent  investigators,  Pfluger  and  Colasanti,  Zuntz  and 
Eohrig,^  and  others,  that  the  exchange  of  material  in  the  muscles  is  regu- 
lated by  the  nervous  system.  When  at  rest,  when  there  is  no  mechanical 
exertion,  we  have  a condition  which  Zuntz  and  Rohrig  have  designated 
chemical  tonus.''  This  tonus  seems  to  be  a reflex  tonus,  for  it  may  be 
reduced  by  discontinuing  the  connection  between  the  muscles  and  the 
central  organ  of  the  nervous  system  by  cutting  through  the  spinal  cord  or 
the  muscle-nerves,  or  by  paralyzing  the  same  by  means  of  cnrara  poison. 
The  possibility  of  reducing  the  chemical  tonus  of  the  muscles  by  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  means,  but  especially  by  the  action  of  curara,  offers  an 
important  means  of  deciding  the  extent  and  kind  of  chemical  processes 
going  on  in  the  muscles  when  at  rest.  In  comparative  chemical  investiga- 
tion of  the  processes  in  the  active  and  the  inactive  muscles  several  methods 

* Nasse,  Beitr.  z.  Pbysiol.  der  kontrakt.  Substanz,  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  2 ; Werther, 
ibid.,  Bd.  46  ; Bohm,  ibid.,  Bdd.  23  and  46. 

’ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  18. 

3 See  the  works  of  Pfluger  and  his  pupils  in  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  4,  12,  14,  16,  and 
18 ; Rohrig,  ibid.,  Bd.  4,  S.  57.  See  also  Zuntz,  ibid.,  Bd.  12,  S.  522, 
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of  procedure  have  been  adopted.  The  removed  homonymous,  active  and 
inactive  muscles  have  been  compared,  also  the  arterial  and  venous  muscle- 
blood  in  rest  and  activity,  and  lastly  the  total  exchange  of  material,  the 
receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  organism,  have  been  investigated  under 
these  two  conditions. 

By  investigations  according  to  these  several  methods  it  has  been  found 
that  the  active  muscle  takes  up  oxygen  from  the  blood  and  returns  to  it 
carbon  dioxide,  and  also  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  uji  is  greater 
than  the  oxygen  contained  in  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  at  the  same 
time.  The  muscle,  therefore,  holds  in  some  form  of  combination  a part  of 
the  oxygen  taken  up  while  at  rest.  During  activity  the  exchange  of 
material  in  the  muscle,  and  therewith  the  exchange  of  gas,  is  increased. 
The  animal  organism  takes  up  considerably  more  oxygen  in  activity  than 
when  at  rest,  and  eliminates  also  considerably  more  carbon  dioxide.  The 
quantity  of  oxygen  which  leaves  the  body  as  carbon  dioxide  during  activity 
is  considerably  larger  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same 
time ; and  the  venous  muscle-blood  is  poorer  in  oxygen  and  richer  in  carbon 
dioxide  during  activity  than  during  rest.  The  exchange  of  gases  in  the 
muscles  during  activity  is  the  reverse  of  that  at  rest,  for  the  active  muscle 
gives  up  a quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  which  does  not  correspond  to  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up,  but  is  considerably  greater.  It  follows  from 
this  that  in  muscular  activity  not  only  does  oxidation  take  place,  but  also 
splitting  processes  occur.  This  follows  also  from  the  fact  that  removed 
blood-free  muscles  when  placed  in  an  atmosphere  devoid  of  oxygen  can 
labor  for  some  time  and  also  yield  carbon  dioxide  (Hermann  ’). 

During  muscular  inactivity,  in  the  ordinary  sense,  a consumption  of 
glycogen  takes  place.  This  is  inferred  from  the  observations  of  several 
investigators  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  is  increased  and  its  corresponding 
consumption  reduced  in  those  muscles  whose  chemical  tonus  is  reduced 
either  by  cutting  through  the  nerve  or  for  other  reasons  (Bernard,  Ciian- 
DELON,  Wav',’’  and  others).  In  activity  this  consumption  of  glycogen  is 
increased,  and  it  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  researches  of  several 
investigators  (Nasse,  Weiss,  Kulz,  Marcuse,  Manche,  Morat  and 
Dufour’)  that  the  quantity  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles  in  activity  decreases 
quickly  and  freely.  As  shown  by  the  researches  of  Cuauveau  and  Kauf- 
MANN,  Quinquaud,  Morat  and  Dufour,  Cavazzani,  and  especially  those 

* L.  c.  In  regard  to  gas  exchange  in  removed  muscles  see  also  J.  Tissot,  Arch,  de 
Physiol.  (5),  Tomes  6 and  7,  and  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  120. 

’ Chandelon,  PflUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  13;  Way,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  34, 
which  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 

3 Nasse,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  2 ; Weiss,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  64  ; Kiilz,  in  Lud- 
wig’s Festschrift,  JMarburg,  1891 ; Marcuse,  Ptlilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  39 ; Manche,  Zeitschr, 
f.  Biologic,  Bd.  25  ; Morat  and  Dufour,  Arch.  f.  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  4. 
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of  Seegen/  the  sugar  is  removed  from  the  blood  and  consumed  during 
activity.  According  to  Seegen  a very  abundant  formation  of  sugar  takes 
place  in  the  liver,  and  correspondingly  the  blood  of  the  hepatic  vein  is  much 
richer  in  sugar  than  that  in  the  portal  vein,  and  this  sugar  of  the  blood  is, 
according  to  him,  the  source  of  heat  formation!  and  mechanical  activity. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  important  objections  have  been  presented 
against  a few  of  these  investigations,  and  a sugar  formation  according  to 
Seegen’s  idea  has  been  denied  by  several  investigators,  and  recently  by 
Zuj!TZ  and  IMosso;^  but  still  there  can  exist  hardly  any  doubt  that  sugar 
is  consumed  in  muscular  activity. 

The  amphoteric  reaction  of  the  inactive  muscles  is  changed  during 
activity  to  an  acid  reaction  (Uu  Bois-Reymond  and  others),  and  the  acid 
reaction  increases  to  a certain  point  with  the  work.  The  quickly  contract- 
ing pale  muscles  produce,  according  to  Gleiss,’  more  acid  during  activity 
than  the  more  slowly  contracting  red  muscles.  The  acid  reaction  appearing 
during  activity  was  formerly  considered  due  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid, 
a view  which  has  been  contradicted  by  Astaschewsky,  Peluger  and 
TV’ARREJsr,^  who  found  less  lactic  acid  in  the  tetanized  muscle  than  when  at 
rest.  Monari  also  found  a decrease  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  during 
activity,  and  according  to  IIefter  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  muscle 
is  diminished  in  tetanus  produced  by  poison.  Contrary  to  these  investiga- 
tions Marcuse  and  Werther^  have  been  able  to  prove  the  formation  of 
lactic  acid  during  activity;  still  the  statements  are  very  contradictory. 
Other  observations  speak  for  a formation  of  lactic  acid  during  activity. 
Thus  Spiro  found  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  the  blood 
during  work.  Colasahti  and  Moscatelli  found  small  quantities  of  lactic 
acid  in  human  urine  after  strenuous  marches,  and  Werther  observed 
abundance  of  lactic  acid  in  the  urine  of  frogs  after  tetanization.  According 
to  Hoppe-Seyler,  on  the  contrary,  in  agreement  with  his  view  in  regard 
to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid,  a formation  of  lactic  acid  does  not  take  place 
regularly  during  work,  but  only  when  insufficient  oxygen  is  supplied. 
ZiLLESEH  ® has  also  found  that  on  artificially  cutting  oft  the  oxygen  from 

* Chauveau  and  Kaufmanu,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  103,  104,  and  105  ; Quiuquaud, 
Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16,  S.  321;  Moral  and  Dufour,  1.  c. ; Cavnzzani,  Centralbl.  f. 
Ph}^siol.,  Bd.  8 ; Seegen,  “ Die  Zuckerbildung  im  Tliierkorper,”  Berlin,  1890,  Centralbl. 
f.  Physiol.,  Bd,  8,  S.  417,  and  Bdd.  9 and  10  ; Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1895  and  1896; 
Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  50, 

’ Mosse,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  63  ; Zuntz,  Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  and  Du  Bois- 
Reymond’s  Arch.,  1896,  S.  538.  See  also  Schenck,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  61  and  65. 

^ Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  41. 

* Astaschewsky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4 ; Warren,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  24. 

® Monari,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19,  S.  303  ; Hefter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm., 

Bd.  31  ; Marcuse,  1.  c. ; Werther,  PflUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  46. 

® Spiro,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ; Colasanti  and  Moscatelli,  Maly’s  Jahres- 
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the  muscles  during  life  more  lactic  acid  was  formed  than  under  normal 
condi  tions. 

It  is  evident  that  the  experiments  with  the  muscles  in  situ — in  other 
words,  with  muscles  through  which  blood  is  passing — cannot  yield  any  con- 
clusion to  the  above  question,  as  the  lactic  acid  formed  during  work  may 
perhaps  be  removed  by  the  blood.  The  following  objections  can  be  made 
against  those  experiments  in  which  lactic  acid  has  been  found  after  moderate 
work  in  the  blood  or  the  urine,  as  also  esjoecially  against  the  experiments 
with  removed  active  muscles,  namely,  that  in  these  cases  the  supply  of 
oxygen  to  the  muscles  was  not  sufficient,  and  that  the  lactic  acid  formed 
thereby  is  not,  in  accordance  with  the  views  of  Hoppe-Seylek,  a perfectly 
normal  process.  The  question  as  to  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  in  the 
active  muscle  under  perfect  physiological  conditions  is  still  an  open  one. 

According  to  Weyl  and  Zeitler,*  the  active  muscle  contains  more 
phosphoric  acid  (in  part  formed  by  the  decomposition  of  lecithin)  than  the 
inactive  muscle.  As  in  the  dead  muscle,  so  in  the  active  muscle,  the  some- 
what stronger  acid  reaction  is  in  part  due  to  a greater  quantity  of  mono- 
phosphate. 

The  amount  of  proteids  in  the  removed  muscles  is,  according  to  the 
older  investigators,  decreased  by  work.  The  correctness  of  this  statement 
is,  however,  disputed  by  other  investigators.  The  older  statements  in  regard 
to  the  nitrogenous  extractive  bodies  of  the  muscle  in  rest  and  in  activity 
are  likewise  uncertain.  According  to  the  recent  researches  of  Monari  * the 
total  quantity  of  creatin  and  creatinin  is  increased  by  work,  and  indeed  the 
amount  of  creatinin  is  especially  augmented  by  an  excess  of  muscular 
activity.  The  creatinin  is  formed  essentially  from  the  creatin.  In  excessive 
activity  Moxari  also  found  xantho-creatinin  in  the  muscle,  and  the  quan- 
tity was  one  tenth  of  that  of  the  creatinin.  The  quantity  of  xanthin  bodies 
is,  according  to  Monari,  decreased  under  the  influence  of  work.  It  seems 
to  have  been  positively  shown  that  the  active  muscle  contains  a smaller 
quantity  of  bodies  soluble  in  water  and  a larger  quantity  of  bodies  soluble 
in  alcohol  than  the  resting  muscle  (Helmholtz  ’). 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  solve  the  question  relative  to  the  behavior 
of  the  nitrogenized  constituents  of  the  muscle  at  rest  and  during  activity  by 
determining  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  under  tliese  diflPerent 
conditions  of  the  body.  While  formerly  it  was  held  with  Liebig  that  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  by  the  urine  was  increased  by  muscular  work,  the 
researches  of  several  experimenters,  especially  those  of  Voit  on  dogs  and 

ber.,  Bd.  17,  S.  212  ; Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c.,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19,  S. 
476;  Zillesen,  ibid.,  Bd.  15. 

‘ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  S.  557. 

’ Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19,  S.  296. 

3 Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1845. 
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Petten KOFEU  and  Yoix *  * on  men,  have  led  to  quite  different  results.  They 
have  shown,  as  has  also  lately  been  confirmed  by  other  investigators, 
especially  I.  Munk  and  IIiksciifeld,’  that  during  work  no  increase  or  only 
a very  insignificant  increase  in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  takes  place. 

We  should  not  omit  to  mention  the  fact  that  a series  of  experiments 
have  been  made  showing  a significant  increase  in  the  metabolism  of  j)roteids 
during  or  after  work.  We  have  as  example  the  observations  of  Flint  and 
Payy  on  a pedestrian,  v.  Wolff,  v.  Funke,  Kreuziiage  and  Kellner 
on  a horse,  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators'  on  working  human  beings 
and  others.  The  researches  on  the  elimination  of  sulphur  during  rest  and 
activity  also  belong  to  this  category.  The  elimination  of  nitrogen  and 
sulphur  runs  parallel  with  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  resting  and  active 
persons,"  and  the  quantity  of  sulphur  excreted  by  the  urine  is  therefore  also 
a measure  of  the  proteid  decomposition.  The  older  researches  of  Engel- 
MANN,"  Flint,  and  Payy,  as  well  as  the  more  recent  ones  of  Beck  and 
Benedikt,*  and  Dunlop  and  his  collaborators,  show  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  sulphur  during  or  after  work,  and  this  speaks  for  an  increased  pro- 
teid metabolism  because  of  muscular  activity. 

On  one  side  an  increased  proteid  metabolism  has  been  observed  on 
account  of  work,  and  on  the  other  side  no  increased  proteid  metabolism  is 
observed  on  excessive  activity.  These  contradictory  observations  are  not 
directly  in  opposition  to  each  other,  because,  as  will  be  shown  later  (Chapter 
XVIII),  the  extent  of  proteid  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  several  condi- 
tions, such  as  the  quantity  and  composition  of  the  food,  the  condition  of  the 
adipose  tissue,  the  action  of  work  on  the  respiratory  mecha,nism,  etc.,  etc.,, 
all  of  which  might  have  an  influence  on  the  result  of  the  experiments.  In 
the  present  state  of  this  question  we  can  probably  maintain  that  an  increased 
proteid  metabolism  is  not  necessarily  directly  caused  by  work,  but  that  it 
occurs  in  those  bodies  where  the  store  of  non-nitrogenous  foods  present 
or  supplied  with  the  food  is  insufficient,  as  also  when  the  dyspnotic  symptonrs 
accompanied  by  an  increased  destruction  of  proteid  appear  with  increased 
activity.’' 


* Untersuclmiigen  ilber  deu  Eiiifluss  des  Kocbsalzes,  de.s  Kaffees  mid  der  Muskelbo- 
wegungen  auf  den  Stoffwecbsel  (Miiiicben,  18G0),  and  Zeftschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  2. 

* I.  Munk,  Du  Bois-Keymoud’s  Arch.,  1890  and  189G  ; Hirschfeld,  Virchow’s  Arch., 
Bd.  121. 

^ Flint,  Journ.  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Vols.  11  and  12  ; Pavy,  The  Lancet,  187G  and 
1877;  Wolff,  V.  Funke,  Kellner,  cited  from  Voit,  Hermann’s  Handb.,  Bd.  6,  S.  197; 
Dunlop,  Noel-Paton,  Stockman,  and  Maccadam,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

See  I.  Munk,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1895. 

® Du  Bols-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1871. 

' Flint,  1.  c.;  Pavy,  1.  c. ; Beck  and  Benedikt,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 

’ See  Kummacher,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  33,  and  the  works  of  I.  Munk  in  Du 
Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1890  and  1896. 
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The  older  investigations  on  the  amount  of  fat  in  removed  muscles  during 
activity  and  at  rest  have  not  led  to  any  definite  results.  According  to  the 
recent  investigations  of  Zuntz  and  Bogdanow  ' the  fat  belonging  to  the 
muscle-libres  and  which  is  difficultly  extracted  takes  part  in  work.  Besides 
these  we  have  several  researches  by  VoiT,  Pettenkofer  and  Voit, 
J.  Frentzel/  and  others  which  make  an  increased  destruction  of  fat  during 
work  probable.  We  must  also  mention  the  statement  of  Siegfried’  that 
the  quantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid  is  decreased  during  work. 

If  the  results  of  the  investigations  thus  far  made  of  the  chemical 
processes  going  on  in  the  active  and  inactive  muscle  were  collected  together, 
we  would  find  the  following  characteristics  for  the  active  muscle.  The 
active  muscle  takes  up  more  oxygen  and  gives  off  more  carbon  dioxide  than 
the  inactive  muscle;  still  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  is  increased 
considerably  more  than  the  absorption  of  oxygen.  The  respiratory  quotient, 
00 

is  found  to  be  regularly  raised  during  work;  yet  this  rise,  which  will 

be  explained  in  detail  in  a following  chapter  on  metabolism,  can  hardly  be 
conditioned  on  the  kind  of  processes  going  on  in  the  muscle  during  activity 
with  a sufficient  supply  of  oxygen.  In  work  a consumption  of  carbohydrates, 
glycogen,  and  sugar  takes  place.  A consumption  of  sugar  seems  only  to 
have  been  shown  in  muscle  with  blood  circulation,  while  a consumption  of 
glycogen  also  has  been  observed  in  removed  muscle.  The  acid  reaction  of 
the  muscle  becomes  greater  with  work.  In  regard  to  the  extent  of  a 
re-formation  of  lactic  acid  opinion  is  divided.  An  increased  consumption 
of  fat  has  occasionally  been  observed.  The  quantity  of  phosphocarnic  acid 
decreases,  and  an  increase  in  the  nitrogenous  extractives  of  the  creatiniu 
group  seems  also  to  occur.  Proteid  metabolism  has  been  found  increased 
in  certain  series  of  experiments,  and  not  in  others;  but  an  increased  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  as  a direct  consequence  of  muscular  exertion  has  thus  far 
not  been  positively  proved. 

In  close  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  facts  we  have  the  question 
as  to  the  origin  of  muscular  activity  so  far  as  it  has  its  origin  in  chemical 
processes.  In  the  past  the  generally  accepted  opinion  was  that  of  Liebig, 
that  the  source  of  muscular  action  consisted  of  a metabolism  of  the  proteid 
bodies;  to-day  another,  generally  accepted,  view  prevails.  Pick  and  Wis- 
licexus  * climbed  the  Faulhorn  and  calculated  the  amount  of  mechanical 
force  expended  in  the  attempt.  With  this  they  compared  the  mechanical 
equivalent  transformed  in  the  same  time  from  the  proteids,  calculated  from 


1 See  foot-note  2,  page  34.">. 

^ Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  68. 

^ Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chein,,  Bd.  21. 

■*  Vierteljahrsschr.  d.  Zurich,  naturf.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  10.  Cited  from  Centralbl.  f.  d. 
med.  Wiss.,  1866,  S.  309. 
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the  nitrogen  eliminated  with  the  urine,  and  found  that  the  work  really 
jierfornied  was  not  by  any  means  compensated  by  the  consumption  of 
proteid.  It  was  therefore  proved  by  this  that  proteids  alone  cannot  be  the 
source  of  muscular  activity,  and  that  this  depends  in  great  measure  on  the 
metabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances.  Many  other  observations  have 
led  to  the  same  result,  especially  the  experiments  of  Yoit,  of  Pettejstkofer 
and  VoiT,  and  of  other  investigators,  whose  experiments  show  that  while 
the  elimination  of  nitrogen  remains  unchanged,  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  during  work  is  very  considerably  increased.  It  is  also  generally 
considered  as  positively  proved  that  muscular  work  is  produced,  at  least  in 
greatest  part,  by  the  metabolism  of  non-nitrogenous  substances,  h^everthe- 
less  there  is  no  warrant  for  the  statement  that  muscular  activity  is  pro- 
duced entirely  at  the  cost  of  the  non-nitrogenous  substances,  and  that  the 
proteid  bodies  are  without  importance  as  a source  of  force. 

The  recent  investigations  of  Peluger* *  are  of  great  interest  in  this  con- 
nection. He  fed  a bulldog  for  more  than  7 months  with  meat  which  alone 
did  not  contain  sufficient  fat  and  carbohydrates  for  the  production  of  heart 
activity,  and  then  let  him  work  very  hard  for  periods  of  14,  35,  and  41 
days.  The  positive  results  obtained  by  these  series  of  experiments  was  that 
complete  muscular  activity  may  be  effected  to  the  greatest  extent  in  the 
absence  of  fat  and  carbohydrates,”  and  the  ability  of  proteids  to  serve  as  a 
source  of  muscular  energy  cannot  be  denied. 

The  nitrogenous  as  well  as  the  non-nitrogenous  nutriments  may  serve  as 
source  of  force;  but  the  views  are  divided  in  regard  to  the  relative  value  of 
these.  Pfluger  claims  that  no  muscular  work  takes  place  without  a 
decomposition  of  proteid,  and  the  living  cell-substance  prefers  always  the 
proteid  and  rejects  the  fat  and  sugar,  contenting  itself  with  these  only  when 
proteids  are  absent.  Other  investigators,  on  the  contrary,  believe  that  the 
muscles  first  draw  on  the  supply  of  non-nitrogenous  nutriments,  and  accord- 
ing to  Seegen,  Chauveau,  and  Laulanie”  the  sugar  is  indeed  the  only 
direct  source  of  muscular  force.  The  last-mentioned  investigator  holds 
that  the  fat  is  not  directly  utilized  for  work,  but  only  after  a previous 
conversion  into  sugar.  Zuntz  and  his  collaborators’  have  made  strong 
objections  against  the  correctness  of  such  a view.  If,  according  to  Zuntz, 
the  fat  must  be  first  transformed  into  sugar  before  it  can  serve  as  source  of 
muscular  work,  it  must  require  about  30^  more  energy  to  perform  the  same 
work  with  fatty  food  as  it  does  with  carbohydrates;  but  this  is  not  the  case. 

' Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 

* See  Seegen,  foot-uote  1,  page  349.  The  works  of  Chauveau  and  his  collaborators 
are  found  in  Comp,  rend.,  Tomes  121,  122,  and  123  ; Laulanie,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5j, 
Tome  8. 

’ See  Zuntz,  Du  Bois-Reyraond’s  Arch.,  1896,  S.  358  and  S.  538  ; Zuntz  and  Heyne- 
man.  ibid.,  1897,  S.  535, 
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According  to  his  investigations  all  foods  have  the  same  ability  to  yield 
material  for  muscular  work,  without  being  previously  transformed  into 
sugar.  It  is  apparent  that  such  an  assumption  does  not  stand  in  opposition 
to  the  view  suggested  by  Bunge,  Zuntz,  I.  Munk,  and  others,  in  which 
the  non-nitrogenous  bodies  are  those  which  are  prominently  necessary  in  the 
defrayal  of  work  in  the  muscles. 

SiEGFiuKD  considers,  as  above  stated,  the  phosphocarnic  acid  as  a source  of  force. 
According  to  his  and  Krugeu’s  ' researches  phosphocarnic  acid  occurs  in  part  ready  in 
the  muscle,  which  yields  on  cleavage,  among  other  bodies,  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  part 
a hypothetical  aldehyde  combination  of  tlie  same — a combination  which  forms  phospho- 
carnic acid  on  oxidation.  Seigfhtei)  therefore  makes  llie  suggestion  that  in  the  resting 
muscle,  which  requires  more  oxygen  than  in  the  carhon  dioxide  eliminiited,  this  reduc- 
ing aldehyde  substance  is  gradually  oxidized  to  phosphocarnic  acid,  which  is  used  in  the 
activity  of  the  muscle  with  the  splitting  off  of  carbon  dioxide. 

Quantitative  Composition  of  the  Muscle.  A large  number  of  analyses 
have  been  made  of  the  flesh  of  various  animals  for  purely  practical  purposes, 
in  order  to  determine  the  nutritive  value  of  different  varieties  of  meat;  but 
we  have  no  exact  scientific  analyses  with  sufficient  regard  to  the  quantity  of 
different  albuminous  bodies  and  the  remaining  muscle-constituents,  or  these 
analyses  are  incomplete  or  of  little  value. 

To  give  the  reader  some  idea  of  the  variable  composition  of  muscle- 
substance  we  give  the  following  summary,  chiefly  obtained  from  K.  B. 


Hofmann’s^  book.  The  figures  are  parts  per  1000. 
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position  of  the  muscles,  we  have  no  results  as  to  the  estimates  of  fat. 


’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

* Lehrbuch  d.  Zoochem.  (Wien,  1876),  S.  104. 
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Owing  to  the  variable  quantity  of  fat  in  meat  it  is  hardly  possible  to  quote 
a positive  average  for  this  body.  After  most  careful  efforts  to  remove  the 
fat  from  the  muscles  without  chemical  means,  it  has  been  found  that  a 
variable  quantity  of  intermuscular  fat,  which  does  not  really  belong  to  the 
muscular  tissue,  always  remains.  The  smallest  quantity  of  fat  in  the 
muscles  from  lean  oxen  is  6.1  p.  m.  according  to  Grouven,  and  7.6  p.  m. 
according  to  Petersejsi'.  This  last  observer  also  found  regularly  a smaller 
quantity  of  fat,  7. 6-8. 6 p.  m.,  in  the  fore  quarter  of  oxen,  and  a greater 
amount,  30.1-34.6  p.  m.,  in  the  hind  quarter  of  the  animal,  but  this  could 
not  be  substantiated  by  Steil,'  A small  quantity  of  fat  has  also  been  found 
in  the  muscles  of  wild  animals.  B.  KoNiG  and  Farwick  found  10.7  p.  m. 
fat  in  the  muscles  of  the  extremities  of  the  hare,  and  14.3  p.  m.  in  the 
muscles  of  the  partridge.  The  muscles  of  pigs  and  fattened  animals  are, 
when  all  the  adherent  fat  is  removed,  very  rich  in  fat,  amounting  to  40-90 
p.  m.  The  muscles  of  certain  fishes  also  contain  a large  quantity  of  fat. 
According  to  Almen,  in  the  flesh  of  the  salmon,  the  mackerel,  and  the  eel 
there  are  contained  respectively  100,  164,  and  329  p.  m.  fat.*  ' 

The  quantity  of  water  in  the  muscle  is  liable  to  considerable  variation. 
The  quantity  of  fat  has  a special  influence  on  the  quantity  of  water,  and  we 
find,  as  a rule,  that  the  flesh  which  is  deficient  in  water  is  correspondingly 
rich  in  fat.  The  quantity  of  water  does  not  depend  alone  upon  the  amount 
of  fat,  but  upon  many  other  circumstances,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  age  of  the  animal.  In  young  animals  the  organs  in  general,  and  there- 
fore also  the  muscles,  are  poorer  in  solids  and  richer  in  water.  In  man  the 
quantity  of  water  decreases  until  mature  age,  but  increases  again  towards  old 
age.  Work  and  rest  also  influence  the  quantity  of  water,  for  the  active 
muscle  contains  more  water  than  the  inactive.  The  uninterruptedly  active 
heart  should  therefore  be  the  muscle  richest  in  water.  That  the  quantity 
of  Avater  may  vary  independently  of  the  amount  of  fat  is  strikingly  shown 
by  comparing  the  muscles  of  different  species  of  animals.  In  cold-blooded 
animals  the  muscles  generally  have  a greater  quantity  of  water,  in  birds  a 
lower.  The  comparison  of  the  flesh  of  cattle  and  fish  shows  very  strikingly 
the  different  amounts  of  water  (independent  of  the  quantity  of  fat)  in  the 
flesh  of  different  animals.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Almen,*  the 
muscles  of  lean  oxen  contain  15  p.  m.  fat  and  767  p.  m.  water;  the  flesh  of 
the  pike  contains  only  1.5  fat  and  839  p.  m.  water. 

For  certain  purposes,  as,  for  example,  in  experiments  on  metabolism,  it 

' Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  61. 

’ In  regard  to  the  literature  and  complete  statements  on  the  composition  of  flesh  of 
various  animals,  see  K5nig,  Chemie  der  menschlichen  Nahruugs-  und  Genussmittel, 
3.  Aufl. 

^ Nova  Act.  reg.  Soc.  Scient.  Upsal.,  Vol.  extr.  ord.,  1877;  also  Maly’s  Jahresher., 
Bd.  7,  S.  307. 
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is  important  to  know  the  elementary  composition  of  flesh.  In  regard  to 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  we  generally  accept  Voit’s  figure,  namely,  3.4^, 
as  an  average  for  fresh  lean  meat.  According  to  Noavak  and  IIuppert *  * 
this  quantity  may  vary  about  0.6^,  and  in  more  exact  im’^estigations  it  is 
therefore  necessary  to  specially  determine  the  nitrogen.  Complete  elemen- 
tary analyses  of  flesh  have  recently  been  made  with  great  care  by  Argu- 
1 INSKY.  The  average  for  ox-flesh  dried  in  vacuo  and  free  from  fat  and 
with  the  glycogen  deducted  was  as  follows:  C 49.G;  II  6.9;  N 15.3; 
0 S 23.0;  and  ash  5.2^.  The  relationship  of  the  carbon  to  nitrogen, 
which  Argutinsky  calls  the  “ plesii  quotient,”  is  on  an  average  3.24  : 1. 
According  to  Saekowski,^  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  beef  77.4^  was  insoluble 
proteids,  10.08^  soluble  proteids,  and  12.52^  other  soluble  bodies. 

We  have  complete  investigations  by  KxVTz  ’ as  to  the  quantity  of  mineral 
constituents  of  the  muscles  from  man  and  animals.  The  variation  in  the 
different  elements  is  considerable.  Pork  is  much  richer  in  sodium  as  com- 
pared with  potassium  than  other  kinds  of  meat.  The  quantity  of  mag- 
nesium is  greater  and  often  considerably  greater  than  calcium  in  all  kinds  of 
flesh  investigated,  with  the  exception  of  shell-fish,  the  eel  and  the  pike.  Beef 
is  Tery  poor  in  calcium.  Potassium  and  phosphoric  acid  are  the  most 
abundant  mineral  constituents  of  all  flesh. 

Non-striated  Muscles. 

The  smooth  muscles  have  a neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  (Du  Bois- 
Reymonu)  when  at  rest.  During  activity  they  are  acid,  which  is  inferred 
from  the  observations  of  Bernstein,  who  found  that  the  nearly  continually 
contracting  sphincter  muscle  of  the  Anodonta  is  acid  during  life.  The 
smooth  muscles  may  also,  according  to  Heidenhain  and  Kuhne,  pass  into 
rigor  mortis  and  thereby  become  acid.  A spontaneously  coagulating  plasma 
has  not  thus  far  been  obtained,  but  it  may  be  considered  as  the  juice 
obtained  by  pressing  the  muscles  of  the  Anodonta  and  which  coagulates 
immediately  at  -f-  45°  C.  or  within  24  hours  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 
Myosin  has  not  been  found  in  the  smooth  muscles.  Heidenhain  and 
Hellwig  ^ have  obtained  from  the  smooth  muscles  of  a dog  an  albuminous 
body  which  coagulates  at  45°  to  49°  C.  and  which  is  analogous  to 
musculin.  The  smooth  muscles  contain  large  amounts  of  alkali  albuminates 
besides  an  albumin  coagulating  at  -|-  75°  C. 

’ Voit,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  1 ; IIuppert,  ibid.,  Bd.  7 ; Nowak,  Wien.  Sitzungs- 
ber.,  Bd.  64,  Ablh.  2. 

* Argutinsky,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  55  ; Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
1894. 

^ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  63. 

^ Du  Bois-Reymond  in  Nasse,  Hermann’s  Handb.,  Bd.  1,  S.  339;  Bernstein,  iUd.; 
Heidenhain,  lUd.,  S.  340,  with  Hellwig,  ibid.,  S.  339  ; Kuhne,  Lehrbuch,  S.  331. 
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In  recent  times  our  knowledge  of  the  proteids  of  the  smootli  muscles  lias 
been  advanced  by  the  researches  of  Veliciii.'  lie  has  prepared  a neutral 
plasma  from  the  gizzard  of  geese,  according  to  v.  FuiiTii’s  method.  This 
plasma  coagulated  spontaneously  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  although 
slowly.  It  contained  a globulin,  precipitated  by  dialysis,  which  coagulated 
at  55-60°  C.  and  also  showed  certain  similarities  Avith  Kuhne’s  myosin. 
A spontaneously  coagulating  albumin,  which  differed  from  myogen 
(y.  Fuktii)  by  coagulating  at  45-50°  0.  and  which  passes  in  spontaneous 
coagulation  into  the  coagulated  modification  without  a soluble  intermediate 
product,  exists  in  still  greater  quantities  in  this  plasma.  Alkali  albuminates 
do  not  occur,  but  a nucleoproteid  is  found,  which  exists  in  about  five  times 
the  quantity  as  compared  with  non-striated  muscles. 

Hcemoglohin  occurs  in  the  smooth  muscles  of  certain  animals,  but  is 
absent  in  others.  Creatin  has  been  found  by  Lehmann.’  According  to 
Feemy  and  Valenciennes  ’ the  muscles  of  the  Ceidialopods  contain 
taurin  besides  creatinin  {creatin?).  Of  the  non-nitrogenons  substances, 
glycogen  and  lactic  acid  have  been  found  without  doubt.  The  mineral  con- 
stituents show  the  remarkable  fact  that  the  sodium  combinations  exceed  the 
potassium  combinations. 


' Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bel.  13,  S.  351. 

* Cited  from  Nasse,  1.  c.,  S.  339. 

* Cited  from  Kiihue’s  Lehrbuch,  S.  333. 
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BRAIN  AND  NERVES. 

On  account  of  the  difficulty  of  making  a mechanical  separation  and 
isolation  of  the  different  tissue-elements  of  the  nervous  central  organ  and 
the  nerves,  we  must  resort  to  a few  microchemical  reactions,  chiefly  to 
qualitative  and  quantitative  investigations  of  the  different  parts  of  the 
brain,  in  order  to  study  the  varied  chemical  composition  of  the  cells  and 
the  nerve-tubes.  This  study  is  accompanied  with  the  greatest  difficulty; 
and  although  our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  the  brain  and 
nerves  has  been  somewhat  extended  by  the  investigations  of  modern  times, 
still  we  must  admit  that  this  subject  is  as  yet  one  of  the  most  obscure  and 
complicated  in  physiological  cliemistry. 

Proteids  of  different  kinds  have  been  shown  to  be  chemical  constituents 
of  the  brain  and  nerves.  Some  of  tliem  are  insoluble  in  water  and  dilute 
neutral-salt  solutions,  and  some  are  soluble  therein.  Among  the  latter  we 
find  albumin  and  globulin.  Nucleodlhwnin.,  which  is  often  considered  as 
an  alkali  albuminate,  also  occurs.  Halliburton  ' found  two  globulins  in 
the  brain,  one  of  which  coagulates  at  47-50°  C.,  and  the  other  at  70°  C. 
He  found  in  the  gray  matter  a nucleoalbumin  which  coagulated  at 
55-60°  C.  and  contained  0.5^  phosphorus.  It  seems  unquestionable  that 
the  albuminous  bodies  belong  chiefly  to  the  gray  substance  of  the  brain 
and  to  the  axis-cylinders.  The  same  remarks  apply  to  nuclein^  which 
Y.  Jacksch’’  found  in  large  quantities  in  the  gray  substance.  Neuroheratin 
(see  page  51),  which  was  first  detected  by  Kuhne,  and  which  partly  forms 
the  neuroglia.,  and  which  as  a double  sheath  envelops  the  outside  of  the 
nerve  medulla  under  Schavann’s  sheath  and  the  inner  axis-cylinders,  chiefly 
occurs  in  the  white  substance  (Kuhne  and  Chittenden,  Baumstark’). 

The  phosphorized  substance  protagon  must  be  considered  as  one  of  the 
chief  constituents,  perhaps  the  only  constituent  (Baumstark),  of  the  white 
substance.  This  last-mentioned  substance,  if  we  keep  for  the  present  to^ 

' Ou  the  Chemical  Physiology  of  the  Auimal  Cell.  King’s  College,  London,  Phys- 
iological Laboratory.  Collected  Papers,  No.  1,  1893. 

- PH  tiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  13. 

Ktihne  and  Chittenden,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26  ; Baumstark,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
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the  most  carefully  studied  protagou — because  there  are  perhaps  several 
different  protagoiis — yields  as  decomposition  products  lecithin,  fatty  acids, 
and  a nitrogenous  substance,  cerehrin ; this  last  probably  does  not  occur 
preformed  in  the  brain,  but  is  more  likely  a product  of  transformation. 
That  lecithin  also  is  pre-existent  in  the  brain  and  nerves  can  hardly  be 
doubted.  The  investigations  thus  far  made  have  not  shown  decidedly 
whether  it  is  more  abundant  in  the  gray  or  the  white  substance.  Fatty 
acids  and  ^mitral  fats  may  be  prepared  from  the  brain  and  nerves;  bnt  as 
these  may  be  readily  derived  from  a decomposition  of  lecithin  and  protagon, 
which  exist  in  the  fatty  tissue  between  the  nerve-tubes,  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  what  part  the  fatty  acids  and  neutral  fats  play  as  constituents  of  the 
real  nerve-substance.  Cholesterin  is  also  found  in  the  brain  and  nerves,  a 
part  free  and  a part  in  chemical  combination  of  unknown  constitution 
(Baumstark).  Cholesterin  seems  to  occur  in  greater  abundance  in  the 
white  substance.  Besides  these  substances  the  nerve  tissue,  especially  the 
white  substance,  contains  doubtless  a number  of  other  constituents  not 
well  known,  and  among  which  are  several  containing  phosphorus.  Thudi- 
CHUM  asserted  that  he  had  isolated  a number  of  phosphorized  substances 
from  the  brain  which  he  divided  into  three  principal  groups:  Icepalines., 
7nyelines,  and  lecithines.^  But  thus  far  this  assertion  has  not  been  confirmed 
by  other  investigators. 

By  allowing  water  to  act  on  the  contents  of  the  medulla,  round  or 
oblong  double-contoured  drops  or  fibres,  not  unlike  double-contoured 
nerves,  are  formed.  This  remarkable  formation,  which  can  also  be  seen  in 
the  medulla  of  the  dead  nerve,  has  been  called  “ myelme  forms f'  and  they 
were  formerly  considered  as  produced  from  a special  body,  “myeline.” 
Myeline  forms  may,  however,  be  obtained  from  other  bodies,  such  as  impure 
protagon,  lecithin,  fat,  and  impure  cholesterin,  and  they  depend  on  a 
decomposition  of  the  constituents  of  the  medulla.  According  to  GtAD  and 
Heymans  myeline  is  lecithin  in  a free  condition  or  in  loose  chemical  com- 
bination. 

The  extractive  bodies  seem  to  be  almost  the  same  as  in  the  muscles. 
We  find  creatin.,  which  may,  however,  be  absent  (Baumstark),  xanthin 
bodies.^  iriosit,  lactic  acid  (also  fermentation  lactic  acid),  uric  acid.,  jecoi'm 
(according  to  Balm,’  in  the  human  brain),  and  the  diamiii  ^leuridin., 
, discovered  by  Brieger"  and  which  is  most  interesting  because  of 
its  appearance  in  the  putrefaction  of  animal  tissues  or  in  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  Under  pathological  conditions  leucin  and  urea  have  been 

* Thudiclmm,  Grundzlige  der  anatom,  und  klin.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1886,  and  Journ.  f. 
prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Ed.  53. 

**  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1890. 

3 Ibid.,  1887,  Supplbd. 

•* **  Brieger,  Ueber  Ptomaine.  Berlin,  1885  and  1886. 
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found  in  the  brain.  Urea  is  also  a physiological  constituent  of  the  brain  of 
cartilaginous  fishes.  According  to  the  researches  of  Gulewitsch  ‘ no 
neurin  occurs  in  fresh  ox-brains,  nor  is  it  formed  in  the  cleavage  of  pro- 
tagon.  The  different  results  obtained  by  Liebreich  depends,  according  to 
him,  upon  his  not  having  analyzed  a pure  preparation  of  cholin  platinum 
chloride.  Gulewitsch  found  urea  and  two  not  studied  leucomaines  in 
the  watery  extract  of  brains. 

Of  the  above-mentioned  constituents  of  me  nerve-substance  protagon 
and  its  decomposition  products,  the  cerebrins  or  cerebrosides,  must  be 
specially  described. 

Protagon.  This  body,  which  was  discovered  by  Liebreich,  is  a nitrog- 
enized  and  phosphorized  substance  whose  elementary  composition,  accord- 
ing to  Gamgee  and  Blaxeenhorh,  is  C GG.39,  II  10. G9,  N 2.39,  and 
P l.OGSper  cent.  Baumstark  and  IIuppel  obtained  the  same  figures,  Avhile 
Liebreich  found  an  average  of  2.80^  N and  1.23^  P.  Kossel  and 
Freytag,’' who  obtained  still  higher  figures  for  the  nitrogen,  namely,  3.25^, 
and  somewhat  lower  figures  for  the  phosphorus,  0.97^,  found  some  sulphur, 
an  average  of  0.51^,  regularly  in  the  protagon.  Euppel  also  found  some 
sulphur,  but  in  sucli  small  quantity  that  he  considered  it  as  a contamina- 
tion. On  boiling  with  baryta- water  protagon  yields  the  decomposition 
products  of  lecithin,  namely,  fatty  acids,  glycerophosphoric  acid,  and  cholin 
(neurin?),  and  besides  this  also  cerebrin.  Kossel  and  Freytag  found  that 
protagon  not  only  yielded  cerebrin  in  its  decomposition,  but  two  and  perhaps 
indeed  three  cerebrosides  (see  below),  namely,  cerebrix,  kerasix  (homo- 
cerebrin),  and  excephalix.  Because  of  this  behavior,  and  also  because  of 
the  varying  elementary  composition  although  the  greatest  care  Avas  taken  in 
the  preparation,  Freytag  considers  it  very  probable  that  there  are  seA'eral 
protagons. 

On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids,  protagon  yields  among  other  sub- 
stances a reducing  carbohydrate.  On  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  protagon 
yields  higher  fatty  acids. 

Protagon  appears,  Avhen  dry,  as  a loose  white  powder.  It  dissolves  in 
alcohol  of  85  vols.  per  cent  at  + 45°  C.,  but  separates  on  cooling  as  a snow- 
white,  flaky  precipitate,  consisting  of  balls  or  groups  of  fine  crystalline 
needles.  It  decomposes  on  heating  even  below  100°  C.  It  is  hardly  soluble 
in  cold  alcohol  or  ether,  but  dissolves  on  warming.  It  swells  in  little  A\"ater, 
and  partly  decomposes.  With  more  Avater  it  swells  to  a gelatinous  or  pasty 
mass,  which  with  much  water  yields  an  opalescent  liquid.  On  fusing  with 
saltpetre  and  soda,  alkali  phosphates  are  obtained. 

* Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

’ Gamgee  and  Blankeuboru,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3;  Baumstark,  1.  c. ; 
Ruppel,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31 ; Liebreich,  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd. 
134;  Kossel  and  Freytag,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 
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Protagoii  is  prepared  in  the  followin'g  way:  An  ox-brain  as  fresh  as 
possible,  with  the  blood  and  membranes  carefully  removed,  is  ground  fine 
and  then  extracted  for  several  hours  with  alcohol  of  85  vols.  per  cent  at 
-|-  45°  C.,  filtered  at  the  same  temperature,  and  the  residue  extracted  Avith 
Avarni  alcohol  until  the  filtrate  does  not  yield  a precipitate  at  0°  0.  The 
several  alcoholic  extracts  are  cooled  to  0°  C.  and  the  precipitates  united  and 
completely  extracted  Avith  cold  ether,  which  dissolves  the  cholesterin  and 
lecithin-like  bodies.  The  residue  is  noAV  strongly  pressed  betAveen  filter- 
paper  and  alloAved  to  dry  over  sulphuric  acid  or  phosphoric  anhydride.  It 
is  now  pulverized,  digested  with  alcohol  at  -f-  45°  0.,  filtered  and  sloAvly 
cooled  to  0°  C.  The  crystals  Avhich  separate  may  be  purified  Avhen  necessary 
by  recrystallization. 

The  same  steps  are  taken  Avhen  Ave  wish  to  detect  the  presence  of 
protagon. 

On  decomposing  protagon  or  the  protagons  by  the  gentle  action  of 
alkalies  we  obtain  as  cleavage  products,  as  above  stated,  one  or  more  bodies, 
Avhich  TnuDiCHUAi  has  embraced  under  the  name  cerebrosides.  The  cere- 
brosides  are  nitrogenous  substances  free  from  phosphorus,  which  yield  n 
reducing  variety  of  sugar  (galactose)  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids. 
On  fusing  with  potash  or  by  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  they  yield  higher 
fatty  acids,  palmitic  or  stearic  acids.  The  cerebrosides  isolated  from  the 
brain  are  cerebrin,  kerasin,  and  encephalin.  The  bodies  isolated  by  Kossel 
and  Freytag  from  pus,  pyosin  and  pyogenin  also  belong  to  tire  cere- 
brosides. 

Cerebrin.  Under  this  name  W.  Muller'  first  described  a nitrogenous 
substance,  free  from  phosphorus,  Avhich  he  obtained  by  extracting  a brain- 
mass,  which  had  been  previously  boiled  with  baryta-water,  with  boiling 
alcohol.  Following  a method  essentially  the  same,  but  differing  somewhat, 
Geoghegan^  prepared  from  the  brain  a cerebrin  Avith  the  same  properties 
as  Muller’s,  but  containing  less  nitrogen.  According  to  Parous’  the 
cerebrin  isolated  by  Geogi-iegan  as  Avell  as  by  Muller  consists  of  a mixture 
of  three  bodies,  “ cerebrin,”  “ homocerebrin,”  and  “ encephalin.”  Kossel 
and  Freytag  isolated  two  cerebrosides  from  protagon  which  were  identical 
with  the  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin  of  Parous.  According  to  these  inves- 
tigators the  two  bodies  phrenosin  and  kerasin  as  described  by  Thudiohum 
seem  to  be  identical  with  cerebrin  and  homocerebrin. 

Cerebrin,  according  to  Parous,  has  the  folloAving  composition:  C 69.08, 
II  11.47,  N 2.13,  0 17.32^,  which  corresponds  with  the  analyses  made  by 
Kossel  and  Freytag.  No  formula  has  been  given  to  this  body.  In  the 
dry  state  it  forms  a pure  white,  odorless,  and  tasteless  powder.  On  heating 
it  melts,  decomposes  gradually,  smells  like  burnt  fat,  and  burns  Avith  a 


' Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Phavra.,  Bd.  105. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3. 

5 Parcus,  Ueher  einige  neue  Gehirnstoffe.  Inaug.-Diss.  Leipzig,  1881. 
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luminous  llame.  It  is  insoluble  in  water,  dilute  alkalies,  or  baryta-water. 
It  is  also  insoluble  in  cold  alcohol  and  in  cold  or  hot  ether.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  separates  as  a flaky  jirecipitate  on 
cooling,  and  this  is  found  to  consist  of  a mass  of  balls  or  grains  on  micro- 
scopical examination.  Cerebrin  forms  with  baryta  a compound,  insoluble 
in  water,  which  decomposes  by  the  action  of  carbon  dioxide.  Cerebrin 
dissolves  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  warming  the  solution  it 
becomes  blood-red.  The  variety  of  sugar  split  off  on  boiling  with  mineral 
acids — the  so-called  brain-sugar — is,  according  to  Thieufeldeii,'  galactose. 

Kerasin  (according  to  Tiiumciium)  or  homocerebrin  (according  to 
Parcus)  has  the  following  composition:  C 70. OG,  11  11. GO,  2.23,  and 

0 IG.ll^.  Encephalin  has  the  composition  C G8.40,  II  11. GO,  N 3.09,  and 
0 IG.91^.  Both  bodies  remain  in  the  mother-liquor  after  the  impure 
cerebrin  has  precipitated  from  the  warm  alcohol.  These  bodies  have  the 
tendency  of  separating  as  gelatinous  masses.  Kerasin  is  similar  to  cerebrin, 
but  dissolves  more  easily  in  warm  alcohol  and  also  in  warm  ether.  It  may 
be  obtained  as  extremely  fine  needles.  Encephalin  is,  according  to  Parcus, 
a transformation  product  of  cerbrin.  In  the  perfectly  pure  state  it  crystal- 
lizes in  small  lamell*.  It  swells  into  a pasty  mass  in  warm  water.  Like 
cerebrin  and  kerasin,  it  yields  a reducing  substance  (probably  galactose)  on 
boiling  with  dilute  acid. 

The  cerebrins  are  generally  prepared  according  to  JMuller’s  method. 
The  brain  is  first  stirred  with  baryta-water  until  it  appears  like  thin  milk, 
and  then  it  is  boiled.  The  insoluble  parts  are  removed,  pressed,  and 
repeatedly  boiled  with  alcohol,  which  is  filtered  while  boiling  hot.  The 
impure  cerebrin  which  separates  on  cooling  is  freed  from  cholesterin  and  fat 
by  means  of  ether,  and  then  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  warm  alcohol. 
According  to  Parcus  this  repeated  solution  in  alcohol  is  continued  until  no 
gelatinous  separation  of  honiocerebrin  or  encephalin  takes  place. 

According  to  Geoghegan’s  method  the  brain  is  first  extracted  with  cold 
alcohol  and  ether  and  then  boiled  with  alcohol.  The  precipitate  which 
separates  on  the  cooling  of  the  alcoholic  filtrate  is  treated  with  ether  and 
then  boiled  with  baryta- water.  The  insoluble  residue  is  purified  by  repeated 
solution  in  boiling  alcohol. 

The  cerebrin  may  also  be  obtained  from  other  organs  by  employing  the 
above  methods.  The  quantitative  estimation,  when  such  is  desired,  may  be 
performed  in  the  same  way. 

Kossel  and  Freytag  prepare  cerebrin  from  protagon  by  saponifying  it 
in  a solution  in  methyl  alcohol  with  a hot  solution  of  caustic  baryta  in 
methyl  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  filtered  off  and  decomposed  in  water  by 
carbon  dioxide,  and  the  cerebrin  or  cerebroside  extracted  from  the  insoluble 
residue  by  hot  alcohol. 

Neuridin,  is  a non-poisonous  diamin  discovered  by  Brieqer,  and  which 

was  obtained  by  him  in  the  putrefaction  of  meat  and  gelatin,  and  from  cultures  of  the 
typhoid  bacillus.  It  also  occurs  under  physiological  conditions  in  the  brain,  and  as 
traces  in  the  yolk  of  the  egg. 


* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  14. 
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Ncuridin  dissolves  In  water,  and  yields  on  boiling  with  alkalies  a mixture  of 
dimethylamin  and  trimethylamin.  It  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  amyl-alcohol.  It  is 
insoluble  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  In  the  free  state  ueuridin  has  a peculiar  odor, 
suggesting  semen.  With  hydrochloric  acid  it  gives  a combination  crystallizing  in  long 
needles.  With  platinic  chloride  or  gold  chloride  it  gives  crystallizable  double  combina- 
tions which  are  valuable  in  its  preparation  and  detection. 

Tlie  so-called  corpuscula  amylacea,  which  occur  on  the  upper  surface  of  the 
brain  and  in  the  pituitary  gland,  are  colored  more  or  less  pure  violet  by  iodine  and 
more  blue  by  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine.  They  consist,  perhaps,  of  the  same  substance 
as  certain  prostatic  calculi,  but  they  have  not  been  closely  investigated. 

Quantitative  Cojnpositmi  of  the  Brain.  The  quantity  of  water  is 
greater  in  the  gray  than  in  the  white  substance,  and  greater  in  new-born 
or  young  individuals  than  in  adults.  The  brain  of  the  foetus  contains 
879-926  p,  ni.  water.  According  to  the  observations  of  Weisbacii  ‘ the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  several  jmrts  of  the  brain  (and  in  the  medulla)  varies 
at  different  ages.  The  following  figures  are  in  1000  parts — A for  men  and 
B for  women: 

2(V.30  Years.  80-50  Years.  50-70  Years.  70-94  Years. 

^A.  bB  a.  B.~^  a.  B.~'  ^ B.~' 

White  substance  of  the  brain  695.6  682.9  683.1  703.1  701,9  689.6  726.1  722.0 


Gray  ditto 833.6  826.2  836.1  830.6  838.0  838.4  847.8  839.5 

Gyri 784  7 792.0  795.9  772.9  796.1  796.9  802.3  801.7 

Cerebellum  788.3  794.9  778.7  789.0  787.9  784.5  803.4  797.9 

PousVarolii 734.6  740.3  725.5  722.0  720.1  714.0  727.4  724.4 

Medulla  oblongata 744.3  740.7  732.5  729.8  722.4  730.6  736.2  733.7 


Quantitative  analyses  of  the  brain  have  also  been  made  by  Peteowskt’ 
on  an  ox-brain,  and  by  Baumstark  on  the  brain  of  a horse.  In  the  analysis 
of  Petrowskt  the  protagon  has  not  been  considered,  and  all  organic,  phos- 
phorized  substances  were  calculated  as  lecithin.  On  these  grounds  these 
analyses  are  not  of  much  value  from  a certain  standpoint.  In  Baumstark’s 
analyses  the  gray  and  the  white  substance  could  not  be  sufficiently  separated, 
and  these  analyses,  on  this  account,  show  partly  an  excess  of  white  and 
partly  an  excess  of  gray  substance;  nearly  one  half  of  the  organic  bodies, 
chiefly  consisting  of  bodies  soluble  in  ether,  could  not  be  exactly  analyzed. 
iMeither  of  these  analyses  gives  sufficient  explanation  of  the  quantitative 
composition  of  the  brain. 

The  analyses  made  up  to  the  present  time  give,  as  above  stated,  an 
unequal  division  of  the  organic  constituents  in  the  gray  and  white  substance. 
In  the  analyses  of  Petrowsky  the  quantity  of  proteids  and  gelatin-forming 
substances  in  the  gray  matter  was  somewhat  more  than  one  half,  and  in  the 
white  about  one  quarter,  of  the  solid  organic  substances.  The  quantity  of 
cholesterin  in  the  white  was  about  one  half,  and  in  the  gray  substance  about 
one  fifth,  of  the  solid  bodies.  A greater  quantity  of  soluble  salts  and 
extractive  bodies  was  found  in  the  gray  substance  than  in  the  white 
(Baumstark).  The  following  analyses  of  Baumstark  give  the  most  im- 

' Cited  from  K.  B.  Hofmann’s  Lehrb.  d.  Zoocbemie  (Wien,  1876),  S.  121. 

’ Pffilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  7. 
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portaiit  known  constituents  of  tlie  brain  calculated  in  1000  parts  of  the 
fresh,  moist  brain.  A represents  chiefly  the  white,  and  B chiefly  the  gray, 


substance. 

A.  B. 

Water 695.35  769.97 

Solids 304.05  230.03 

Protagou 25.11  10.80 

Insoluble  proteid  and  connective  tissue 50.02  60.79 

Cliolesteriu,  free 18.19  6.30 

“ combined 20.96  17.51 

Nuclein 2.94  1.99 

Neurokeratin 18.93  10.43 

Mineral  bodies  5.23  5.62 


The  remainder  of  the  solids  probably  consists  chiefly  of  lecithin  and 
other  phosphorized  bodies.  Of  the  total  amount  of  phosphorus  15-20 
p.  m.  belongs  to  the  nuclein,  50-60  p.  m.  to  the  protagon,  150-160  p.  m. 
to  the  ash,  and  770  p.  m.  to  the  lecithin  and  the  other  phosphorized  organic 
substances. 

The  quantity  of  neurokeratin  in  the  nerves  and  in  the  different  parts  of 
the  brain  has  been  carefully  determined  by  Kuiine  and  Chittenden'. i 
They  found  3.16  p.  m.  in  the  plexus  brachialis,  3.12  p.  m.  in  the  edge  of 
the  cerebellum,  22.434  p.  m.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  cerebrum, 
25.72-29.02  p.  ni.  in  the  white  substance  of  the  corpus  callosum,  and  3.27 
p.  m.  in  the  gray  substance  of  the  edge  of  the  cerebrum  (when  free  as 
possible  from  white  substance).  The  white  is  very  considerably  richer  in 
neurokeratin  than  the  peripheric  nerves  or  the  gray  substance.  According 
to  Gkiffitiis *  * neurochi  tin  replaces  neurokeratin  in  insects  and  Crustacea, 
the  quantity  of  the  first  being  10.6-12  p.  m. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  constitents  in  the  brain  amounts  to  2.95-7.08 
p.  m.  according  to  Geogiiegan.  He  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  fresh, 
moist  brain  0.43-1.32  Cl,  0.956-2.016  PO,,  0.244-0.796  CO„  0.102-0.220 
SO,,  0.01-0.098  Fe,(POJ,,  0.005-0.022  Ca,  0.016-0.072  Mg,  0.58-1.778 
K,  0.450-1.114  Na.  The  gray  substance  yields  an  alkaline  ash,  the  white 

an  acid  ash.  ; 

( 

Appendix.  i 

The  Tissue  and  Fluids  of  the  Eye. 

The  retina  contains  in  all  865-899.9  p.  m.  water,  57.1-84.5  p.  m. 
^foteid  bodies — myosin,  albumin,  and  mucin  (?),  9.5-28.9  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  8.2-11.2  p.  m.  salts  (Hoppe-Seyler  and  Caiin’).  The  mineral  bodies  j 
consist  of  422  p.  m.  Na^HPO,  and  352  p.  m.  XaCl. 

Those  bodies  which  form  the  different  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones 


* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  26. 

® Compt.  rend.,  Tome  115. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 
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have  not  been  closely  studied,  and  the  greatest  interest  is  therefore  con- 
nected with  the  coloring  matters  of  the  retina. 

Visual  purple,  also  called  rhodopsin,  erytliropsin.,  or  visual  ked,  is  the 
pigment  of  the  rods.  Boll*  observed  in  187G  that  the  layer  of  rods  in  the 
retina  during  life  had  a purjdish-red  color  which  was  bleached  by  the  action 
of  light.  Kuiine'*  showed  later  that  this  red  color  might  remain  for  a long 
time  after  the  death  of  the  animal  if  they  eye  was  iirotected  from  daylight 
or  investigated  by  a sodium  light.  Under  these  conditions  it  was  also 
possible  to  isolate  and  closely  study  this  substance. 

Visual  red  (Boll)  or  visual  purple  (Kuiine)  has  become  known  mainly 
by  the  investigations  of  Kuiiue.  The  pigment  occurs  chiefly  in  the  rods 
and  only  in  their  outer  parts.  In  animals  whose  retina  has  no  rods  the 
visual  jnirple  is  absent,  and  is  also  necessarily  absent  in  the  macula  lutea. 
In  a variety  of  bat  {I'liinoloplm.^  hipposideros) , in  hens,  pigeons,  and  new- 
born rabbits,  no  visual  jmrple  has  been  found  in  the  rods. 

A solution  of  visual  purple  in  water  which  contains  2-5^  crystallized 
bile,  which  is  the  best  solvent  for  it,  is  purple-red  in  color,  quite  clear,  and 
not  fluorescent.  On  evaporating  this  solution  in  vacuo  we  obtain  a residue 
similar  to  ammonium  carminate  which  contains  violet  or  black  grains.  If 
the  above  solution  is  dialyzed  with  water,  the  bile  diffuses  and  the  visual 
purple  separates  as  a violet  mass.  Under  all  circumstances,  even  when  still 
in  the  retina,  the  visual  purple  is  quickly  bleached  by  direct  sunlight,  and 
with  diffused  light  with  a rapidity  corresponding  to  the  intensity  of  the 
light.  It  passes  from  red  and  orange  to  yellow.  Ked  light  bleaches  the 
visual  purple  slowly;  the  ultra-red  light  does  not  bleach  it  at  all.  A solu- 
tion of  visual  purple  shows  no  special  absorption-bands,  but  only  a general 
absorption  which  extends  from  the  red  side,  beginning  at  i),  to  the  line  G. 
The  strongest  absorption  is  found  at  E. 

Koettgen  and  Abelsdokf  ^ have  shown  that  we  have,  in  accordance  with  Kuiine’b 
views,  two  varieties  of  visual  purple,  the  one  occurring  in  mammals,  birds,  and  amphib- 
ians, and  the  other,  whicli  is  more  violet-red,  in  tishes.  The  first  has  its  maximum 
absorption  in  the  green,  and  the  other  in  the  yellowish  green. 

Visual  purple  when  heated  to  52-53°  C,  is  destroyed  after  several  hours, 
and  almost  instantly  when  heated  to  -f  76°  C.  It  is  also  destroyed  by 
alkalies,  acids,  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  On  the  contrary,  it  resists 
the  action  of  ammonia  or  alum  solution. 

As  the  visual  purple  is  easily  destroyed  by  light,  it  must  therefore  also 
be  regenerated  during  life.  Kuhne  has  also  found  that  the  retina  of  the 


‘ Monatsschr.  d.  Berl.  Akad.,  12  Nov.,  1876. 

The  investigations  of  Kuhne  and  his  pupils  Ewald  and  Ayres  on  the  visual  purple 
will  be  found  in  Untersuchungen  aus  dem  physiol.  Institut  der  Universililt  Heidelberg, 
Bdd.  1 und  2,  and  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  32. 

’ Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9,  also  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd,  25,  S.  351. 
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eye  of  the  frog  becomes  bleached  when  exposed  for  a long  time  to  strong 
sunlight,  and  that  its  color  gradually  retarns  when  the  animal  is  placed  in 
the  dark.  This  regeneration  of  the  visual  purple  is  a function  of  the  living 
cells  in  the  layer  of  the  pigment-epithelium  of  the  retina.  This  may  be 
inferred  from  the  fact  that  a detached  piece  of  the  retina  which  has  been 
bleached  by  light  may  have  its  visual  purple  restored  if  the  detached  piece 
of  the  retina  be  carefully  laid  on  the  chorioidea  having  layers  of  the 
pigment-epithelium  attached.  The  regeneration  has,  it  seems,  nothing  to 
do  with  the  dark  pigment,  the  melanin  or  fuscin,  in  the  epithelium-cells. 
A partial  regeneration  seems,  according  to  Kun:!srE,  to  be  possible  in  the 
completely  removed  retina.  On  account  of  this  jDroperty  of  the  visual 
purple  of  being  bleached  by  light  during  life  we  may,  as  Kuhke  has  shown, 
under  special  conditions  and  by  observing  special  precautions,  obtain  after 
death  by  the  action  of  intense  light  or  more  continuous  light  the  picture  of 
bright  objects,  such  as  windows  and  the  like — so-called  optograms. 

The  physiological  importance  of  visual  purple  is  unknown.  It  follows 
that  the  visual  purple  is  not  essential  to  sight,  since  it  is  absent  in  certain 
animals  and  also  in  the  cones. 

Visual  purple  must  always  be  prepared  exclusively  in  a sodium  light. 
It  is  extracted  from  the  net  membrane  by  means  of  a watery  solution  of 
crystallized  bile.  The  filtered  solution  is  evaporated  in  vacuo  or  dialyzed 
until  the  visual  purple  is  separated.  To  prepare  a visual-purple  solution, 
perfectly  free  from  haemoglobin,  the  solution  of  visual  purple  in  choliates  is 
precipitated  by  saturating  with  magnesium  sulphate,  washing  the  precipitate 
with  a saturated  solution  of  magnesium  sulphate,  and  then  dissolving  in 
water  by  the  aid  of  the  simultaneously  precipitated  choliates.* * 

The  Pigments  of  the  Cones.  In  the  inner  segments  of  the  cones  of 'birds,  reptiles, 
and  fishes  a small  fat-globule  of  varying  color  is  found.  Kuhne*  has  isolated  from  this 
fat  a green,  a yellow,  and  a red  pigment  called  respectively  chlorophan,  xanthopan,  and 
rhodophan. 

The  dark  pigment  of  the  epithelium- cells  of  the  net  membraue,  which  was  for- 
merly called  melanin,  but  since  named by  Kuhne  and  May,^  dissolves  iu  concen- 
trated caustic  alkalies  or  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  on  -warming,  but,  like  melauins  in 
general  (see  Chapter  XVI),  has  been  little  studied.  The  pigment  occurring  in  the 
pigmeut-cells  of  the  chlorioi'dea  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  fuscin  of  the  retina. 

The  vitreous  humor  is  often  considered  as  a variety  of  gelatinous  tissue. 
The  membrane  consists,  according  to  C.  Morxer,'  of  a gelatin-forming 
substance.  The  fiuid  contains  a little  proteid  and  a mucoid,  liyalomucoid., 
which  was  first  shown  by  Morner,  and  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acetic 
acid.  This  contains  12.27^  N and  1.19^  S.  Among  the  extractives  we 
find  a little  urea — according  to  PrcxRD  " 5 p.  m.,  according  to  Rahlmanx  “ 

* Klihne,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  32. 

* Kilhne.  Die  nlchtbesiandigen  Farben  der  Netzhaut.  Untersuch.  aus  dem  physiol. 
Institut  Heidelberg,  Bd.  1,  S.  341. 

* Kiihne,  ibid.,  Bd.  2,  S.  324. 

< Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

‘ Gamgee’s  Physiol.  Chem.,  p.  454. 

* Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  219. 
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0.64  p.  m.  Pautz  ' found  besides  some  urea  also  paralactic  acid,  and,  in 
confirmation  of  the  statements  of  Ciiabbas,  Jesner,  and  Kuhn,  also 
glucose  in  the  vitreous  humor  of  oxen.  The  reaction  of  the  vitreous  humor 
is  alkaline,  and  the  quantity  of  solids  amounts  to  about  11  p.  m.  The 
quantity  of  mineral  bodies  is  about  9 p.  m.,  and  the  albuminous  bodies  0.7 
p.  m.  In  regard  to  the  aqueous  humor  see  page  194. 

The  Crystalline  Lens.  That  substance  which  forms  the  capsule  of  the 
lems  has  been  recently  investigated  by  C.  Mornee.  It  belongs,  accord- 
ing to  him,  to  a special  group  of  proteins,  called  memlrcmins.  The 
membranin  bodies  are  insoluble  at  the  ordinary  temperature  in  water,  salt 
solutions,  dilute  acids,  and  alkalies,  and,  like  the  mucins,  yield  a reducing 
substance  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids.  They  contain  sulphur, 
which  blackens  lead.  The  membranins  are  colored  a very  beautiful  red  by 
Millon’s  reagent,  but  give  no  characteristic  reaction  with  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  or  Adamkiewicz’s  reagent.  They  are  dissolved  with 
great  difliculty  by  pepsin-hydrochloric  acid  or  trypsin  solution.  They  are 
dissolved  by  dilute  acids  and  akalies  in  the  warmth.  Membranin  of  the 
capsule  of  the  lens  contains  14.10^  N and  0.83^  S,  and  is  a little  less  soluble 
than  that  from  Descemet’s  membrane. 

The  chief  mass  of  ti  ■ solids  of  the  crystalline  lens  consists  of  proteids, 
whose  nature  has  been  investigated  by  C.  Morner.’  Some  of  these  proteids 
are  insoluble  in  dilute  salt  solution,  and  others  soluble  therein. 

The  Insoluhle  Proteid.  The  lens-fibres  consist  of  a proteid  substance 
which  is  insoluble  in  water  and  salt  solution  to  which  Morner  has  given 
the  name  albumoid.  It  dissolves  readily  in  very  dilute  acids  or  alkalies. 
Its  solution  in  caustic  potash  of  0.1^  is  very  similar  to  an  alkali-albuminate 
solution,  but  coagulates  at  about  50°  C.  on  nearly  complete  neutralization 
and  addition  of  8^  NaCl.  Albumoid  has  the  following  composition; 
C 53.12,  H 6.8,  N 16.62,  and  S 0.79^.  The  lens-fibres  themselves  contain 
16.61^  K and  0.77^  S.  The  inner  parts  of  the  lens  are  considerably  richer 
in  albumoid  than  the  outer.  The  quantity  of  albumoid  in  the  entire  lens 
amounts  on  an  average  to  about  48^  of  the  total  weight  of  proteids  of  the 
lens. 

The  Soluble  Proteid  consists,  exclusive  of  a very  small  quantity  of 
ALBUMIN,  of  two  globulins,  a-  and  /5-crystallin.  These  two  globulins 
differ  from  each  other  in  this  manner:  o'-crystallin  contains  16.68^  N and 
0.56^  S;  /?-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  17.04^  K and  1.27^  S.  The  first 
coagulates  at  about  72°  C.,  and  the  other  at  63°  C.  Besides  this,  y3-crystal- 
lin  is  precipitated  from  salt-free  solution  with  greater  difficulty  by  acetic 
acid  or  carbon  dioxide.  These  globulins  are  not  precipitated  by  an  excess 


> Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31.  A complete  index  of  literature  may  be  found  here. 
® Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18.  This  contains  also  the  pertinent  literature. 
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of  NaCl  at  eitlier  the  ordinary  temperature  or  30°  C.  Magnesium  or  sodium 
sulphate  in  substance  precipitates  both  globulins,  on  the  contrary,  at 
30°  C.  These  two  globulins  are  not  equally  divided  in  the  mass  of  the  lens. 
The  quantity  of  «-crystallin  diminishes  in  the  lens  from  without  inwards; 
/^-crystallin,  on  the  contrary,  from  within  outwards. 

ABechamp'  clistiuguislies  the  two  following  albuminous  bodies  in  the  watery 
extnicl  of  the  crystalline  lens:  phacozymase,'w\nc\\  coagulates  at  -j-  55“  C.  and  contains 
a diastatic  enzyme,  and  lias  a speciflc  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  = — 41",  and  tlie  crystal- 
bumin,  with  a specific  rotatory  power  of  (a)j  = - 80°. 3.  From  the  residue  of  the  lens, 
■wbicb  was  insoluble  in  water,  Beciiamp  extracted,  by  means  of  bydrocbloric  acid,  an 
albuminous  body  having  a specific  rotatory  power  of  {a)j  = — 80". 2 wbicb  is  called 
crystal-fibrin. 

The  lens  does  not  seem  to  contain  any  proteid  bodies  which  coagulate 
spontaneously  like  fibrinogen.  That  cloudiness  which  appears  after  death 
depends,  according  to  Kuiine,  upon  the  unequal  changing  of  the  concen- 
tration of  the  contents  of  the  lens-tubes.  This  change  is  produced  by  the 
altered  ratio  of  diffusion.  A cloudiness  of  the  lens  may  also  be  produced  in 
life  by  a rapid  removal  of  water,  as,  for  example,  when  a frog  is  plunged 
into  a salt  or  sugar  solution  (Kuxde’).  The  appearance  of  cloudiness  in 
diabetes  has  been  attributed  by  some  to  the  removal  of  water.  The  views 
on  this  subject  are,  however,  contradictory. 

The  average  results  of  four  analyses  made  by  Laptschixsky  ’ of  the 
lens  of  oxen  are  here  given,  calculated  in  parts  ^ler  1000: 


Proteids  349.3 

Lecitbin 2.3 

Cbolesteriu 2.2 

Fat 2.9 

Soluble  salts 5.3 

Insoluble  salts  2.3 


In  cataract  the  amount  of  proteids  is  diminished  and  the  amount  of 
cholesterin  increased. 

The  quantity  of  the  different  proteids  in  the  fresh  moist  lens  of  oxen  is 
as  follows,  according  to  Morner *  * : 


Albumoid  (lens-fibres) 170  p.m, 

/?-crystallin 110  “ 

ur-crystallin 68  “ 

Albumin 2 “ 


The  corneal  tissue  has  been  previously  treated  of  (page  320).  The 
sclerotic  has  not  been  closely  investigated,  and  the  choroid  coat  is  chiefly 
of  interest  because  of  the  coloring  matter,  melanin,  it  contains  (see  Chap. 
XVI). 

Tears  consist  of  a water-clear,  alkaline  fluid  of  a saltish  taste.  Accord- 


’ Corapt.  rend..  Tome  90. 

® Kiibue,  Lebrbuch  d.  pbysiol.  Cbem. , S.  405 ; Kunde,  cited  from  Kiibne. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  13. 

< L.  c. 
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ing  to  the  analyses  of  Lerch  ' they  contain  982  p.  m.  water,  18  p.  m.  solids, 
with  5 p.  m.  albumin  and  13  p.  m.  NaCl. 

The  Fluids  of  the  Inner  Ear. 

The  perilymph  and  endolymph  are  alkaline  fluids  which,  besides  salts, 
contain — in  the  same  amounts  as  in  transudations — traces  of  proteid,  and  in 
certain  animals  (codflsh)  also  mucin.  The  quantity  of  mucin  is  greater  in 
the  perilymph  than  in  the  endolymph. 

Otoliths  contain  745-795  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  which  consists 
chiefly  of  crystallized  calcium  carbonate.  The  organic  substance  is  very 
like  mucin. 


‘ Cited  from  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  401. 
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ORGANS  OK  GENERATION. 

(a)  Male  Generative  Secretions. 

The  testis  have  been  little  investigated  chemically.  We  find  in  the 
testis  of  animals  proteid  bodies  of  different  kinds,  seralbumin,  alkali  albu- 
minate (?),  and  an  albnminons  body  related  to  Rovidas’  hyaltne  substance, 
also  leucin,  tyrosin,  creatin,  xanthin  bodies,  cholesterin,  lecUltin,  inosit,  and 
fat.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  glycogen  the  statements  are  somewhat 
contradictory.  Dakeste  ‘ found  in  the  testis  of  birds  starch-like  granules, 
which  were  colored  blue  with  difficulty  by  iodine. 

The  semen  as  ejected  is  a white  or  whitish-yellow,  viscous,  sticky  fluid 
of  a milky  appearance,  Avith  whitish,  non-transpareiit  lumps.  The  milky 
appearance  is  due  to  spermatozoa.  Semen  is  heavier  than  water,  contains 
proteids,  has  a neutral  or  faintly  alkaline  reaction  and  a peculiar  specific 
odor.  Soon  after  ejection  semen  becomes  gelatinous,  as  if  it  were  coagu- 
lated, but  afterwards  becomes  more  fluid.  When  diluted  with  water  white 
flakes  or  shreds  separate  (IIexle’s  According  to  the  analyses  of 

Vauquelin *  * human  semen  contains  900  p.  m.  Avater  and  100  p.  m.  solids, 
with  GO  p.  m.  organic  and  -40  p.  m.  inorganic  substance,  of  which  30  p.  m. 
is  calcium  phosphate.  Among  the  albuminous  bodies  Posner’  claims  that 
albumose  (propeptone)  occurs  even  in  the  absence  of  the  spermatozoa. 

The  semen  in  the  vas  deferens  differs  chiefly  from  the  ejected  semen  in 
that  it  is  Avithout  the  peculiar  odor.  This  last  depends  on  the  admixture 
with  the  secretion  of  the  prostate.  This  secretion,  according  to  Iversen,* 
has  a milky  appearance  and  ordinarily  an  alkaline  reaction,  very  rarely  a 
neutral  one,  and  contains  small  amounts  of  proteids  and  mineral  bodies, 
especially  XaCl.  Besides  these  it  contains  a crystalline  combination  of 
phosphoric  acid  with  a base,  CJl^X.  This  combination  has  been  called 
Bottciier’s  syermin  crystals,  and  it  is  claimed  that  the  specific  odor  of  the 
semen  is  due  to  a partial  decomposition  of  these  crystals. 

* Compt.  reud.,  Tome  74. 

* Cited  from  Lehmann’s  Lehrb.  d.  physiol.  Chem.  (Leipzig,  1853),  Bd.  2,  S.  303. 

* Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  No.  21,  and  Ceutralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1890, 
S.  497. 

* Nord.  med.  Ark.,  Bd.  6 ; also  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4,  S.  358. 
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The  crystals  which  appear  on  slowly  evaporating  the  semen,  and  which 
are  also  observed  in  anatomical  preparations  kept  in  alcohol  and  in  desiccated 
egg-albumin,  are  identical,  according  to  Sciireinek,  with  Charcot’s 
crystals  found  in  the  blood,  and  in  the  lymj)hatic  glands  in  leucasmia,  but 
this  has  not  been  proved.  They  are,  according  to  Schreiner,^  a combina- 
tion of  idiosphoric  acid  with  a base,  spermin,  C,II,N,  which  he  discovered. 

Spermin.  The  views  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  this  base  are  not  unanimous.  Accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Ladenburg  and  Abel,  it  is  not  improbable  that  spermin  is 
identical  with  ethylenimin  ; but  this  identity  is  disputed  by  Majeht  and  A.  Schmidt, 
and  also  by  Poehl.  The  compound  of  spermin  with  phosphoric  acid — Bottciier’s 
spermin  crystals — is  insoluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform,  soluble  with  difficulty 
in  cold  water,  but  more  readil}'-  in  hot  water,  and  easily  soluble  in  dilute  acids  or  alka- 
lies, also  alkali  carbonates  and  ammonia.  The  base  is  precipitated  by  tannic  acid, 
mercuric  chloride,  gold  chloride,  platinic  chloride,  potassium-bismuthic  iodide,  and 
phospho-tungstic  acid.  Spermin  has  a tonic  action,  and  according  to  Poehl* *  it  has  a 
marked  action  on  the  oxidation  processes  of  the  animal  body.^ 

The  spermatozoa  show  a great  resistance  to  chemical  reagents  in  general. 
They  do  not  dissolve  completely  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid, 
acetic  acid,  nor  in  boiling-hot  soda  solutions.  They  are  soluble  in  a boiling- 
hot  caustic-potash  solution.  They  resist  putrefaction,  and  after  drying 
they  may  be  obtained  again  in  their  original  fcrm  by  moistening  them  with 
a 1^  common-salt  solution.  By  careful  heating  and  burning  to  an  ash  the 
shape  of  the  spermatozoa  may  be  seen  in  the  ash.  The  quantity  of  ash  is 
about  50  p.  m.  and  consists  mainly  (f)  of  potassium  phosphate. 

The  spermatozoa  show  well-known  movements,  but  the  cause  of  this  is 
not  known.  This  movement  may  continue  for  a very  long  time,  as  under 
some  conditions  it  may  be  observed  for  several  days  in  the  body  after  death, 
and  in  the  secretion  of  the  uterus  longer  than  a week.  Acid  liquids  stop 
these  movements  immediately ; they  are  also  destroyed  by  strong  alkalies, 
especially  ammoniacal  liquids,  also  by  distilled  water,  alcohol,  ether,  etc. 
The  movements  continue  for  a longer  time  in  faintly  alkaline  liquids, 
especially  in  alkaline  animal  secretions,  and  also  in  properly  diluted  neutral- 
salt  solutions. 

Spermatozoa  are  nucleus  formations  and  hence  are  rich  in  nucleic  acid, 
which  exists  in  the  heads.  The  tails  contain  proteid  and  are  besides  this  rich 
in  lecithin,  cholesterin,  and  fat,  which  bodies  only  occur  to  a small  extent 
(if  at  all)  in  the  heads.  The  tails  seem  by  their  composition  to  be  closely 
allied  to  the  non-medullated  nerves  or  the  axis-cylinders.  In  the  various 
kinds  of  animals  investigated,  the  head  contains  nucleic  acid,  and  this  is 

‘ Schreiuer,  Annal.  de  Cbem.  u.  Pharni.,  Bd.  194.  See  also  Th.  Cohn,  Deutscb. 
Arch.  f.  kiln.  Med.,  Bd.  54. 

* Ladenburg  and  Abel,  Ber,  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21  ; Majert  and  A. 
Schmidt,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ; Poehl,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  115,  Berlin,  kiln.  Wochenschr.,  1891 
and  1893,  Deutscb.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1892  and  1895,  and  Zeilschr.  f.  klin.  I\Ied.,  1894. 

’ In  regal'd  to  the  so-called  Florence’s  semen  reaction  see  Posner,  Berlin,  klin. 
Wochenschr.,  1897,  and  Richter,  Wien,  klin,  Wochenschr.,  1897. 
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united  witli  protamiu  (or  salmin  and  stnrin)  in  certain  fishes  (salmon, 
herring,  and  sturgeon).  In  other  animals,  such  as  the  carp,  bull,  and  boar, 
proteid-like  substances  occur  with  the  nucleic  acid,  bnt  no  protamin.  The 
same  is  true  for  the  sea-urchin,  arbacia,  whose  spermatozoa  contain  nucleic 
acid  in  combination  with  a histon-like  body,  arbaciu. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  spermatozoa  has  been 
greatly  enhanced  by  the  important  investigations  of  Miescher  ‘ on  salmon 
roe.  The  intermediate  fluid  of  the  spermatozoa  of  Rhine  salmon  is  a dilute 
salt  solution  containing  1.3-1. 9 p.  m.  organic  bodies  and  6. 5-7. 5 p.  m. 
inorganic.  The  last  consist  chiefly  of  sodium  chloride  and  carbonate,  besides 
some  potassium  chloride  and  sulphate.  It  only  contains  traces  of  proteid, 
but  no  peptone.  The  tails  consist  of  419  p.  rn.  proteid,  318.3  p.  m.  lecithin, 
and  262.7  p.  ni.  cholesterin  and  fat.  The  heads  extracted  with  alcohol- 
ether  contain  on  an  average  960  p.  m.  nucleic  acid  protamin,  which  never- 
theless is  not  uniform,  but  is  so  divided  that  the  outer  layers  consist  of  basic 
nucleic  acid  protamin,  while  the  inner  layers,  on  the  contrary,  consist  of  acid 
nucleic  acid  protamin.  Besides  the  nucleic  acid  protamin  we  have  in  the 
heads,  although  to  a very  slight  extent,  unknown  organic  substances.  The 
unripe  salmon  spermatozoa,  while  developing,  also  contain  nucleic  acid,  but 
no  protamin,  with  a proteid  substance,  “ alhuminose.^'’'  which  probably  is  a 
step  in  the  formation  of  protamin. 

As  in  the  salmon  so  in  the  herring  the  spermatozoa  heads  contain  nucleic 
acid  protamin,  according  to  Kossel  and  Mathew's,^  and  they  are  free  from 
proteid.  Mathews,  who  investigated  the  spermatozoa  of  the  sea-urchin, 
has  substantiated  jMiescher’s  statement  that  protamin  does  not  exist  in  the 
bull-spermatozoa.  According  to  him  boar-spermatozoa  are  also  free  from 
protanin. 

Spermatin  is  a name  whicb  has  been  given  to  a constituent  similar  to  alkali  albumin- 
ate, but  it  has  not  been  closely  studied. 

Prostatic  concrements  are  of  two  kinds.  One  is  very  small,  generally  oval  in  shape, 
with  concentric  layers.  In  3'oung  but  not  in  older  persons  they  are  colored  blue  by 
iodine  (Iversen^).  The  other  kind  is  larger— sometimes  the  size  of  the  head  of  a pin, 
and  consisting  chiefly  of  calcium  phosphate  (about  700  p.  m.),  with  only  a very  small 
amount  (about  160  p.  m.)  organic  substance. 

(b)  Female  Generative  Organs. 

The  stroma  of  the  ovaries  are  of  little  interest  from  a physiologico- 
chemical  standpoint,  and  the  most  important  constituent  of  the  ovaries,  the 
Graafian  follicles  with  the  ovum.,  have  thus  far  not  been  the  subject  of  a 
careful  chemical  investigation.  The  fluid  in  the  follicles  (of  the  cow)  does 

> See  Miescher,  “ Die  histochemischen  und  physiologischen  Arbeiten  von  Friedrich 
Miescher,  gesammelt  und  herausgegeben  von  seinen  Freunden.”  Leipzig,  1897. 

’ Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

s L.  c. 
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not  contain,  as  has  been  stated,  the  peculiar  bodies,  paralbumin  or  metalbu- 
inin,  which  are  found  in  certain  pathological  ovarial  fluids,  but  seems  to  be  a 
serous  liquid.  The  corpora  lutea  are  colored  yellow  by  an  amorphous  pigs 
ment  called  lutein.  Besides  this,  another  coloring  matter  sometimes  occur- 
which  is  not  soluble  in  alkali;  it  is  crystalline,  but  not  identical  with 
bilirubin  or  hsematoidin;  but  it  may  be  identifled  as  a Intein  by  its  spectro- 
scopic behavior  (Piccolo  and  Lieben,  Kuhne  and  Eavald‘). 

The  cysts  often  occurring  in  the  ovaries  are  of  special  pathological 
interest,  and  these  may  have  essentially  different  contents,  depending  upon 
their  variety  and  origin. 

The  serous  cysts  (Hydrops  folliculorum  Graafii),  which  are  formed 
by  a dilation  of  the  Graafian  follicles,  contain  a serous  liquid  which  has  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.005-1.022.  A specific  gravity  of  1.020  is  less  frequent. 
Generally  the  specific  gravity  is  lower,  1.005-1.014,  with  10-40  p.  m.  solids. 
As  far  as  is  known,  the  contents  of  these  cysts  do  not  essentially  differ  from 
other  serous  liquids. 

The  proliferous  cysts  (myxoid  cysts,  colloid  cy^sts),  which  are 
developed  from  Pfluger’s  epithelium-tubes,  may  have  a contents  of  a very 
variable  composition. 

We  sometimes  find  in  small  cysts  a semi-solid,  transparent,  or  somewhat 
cloudy  or  opalescent  mass  which  appears  like  solidified  glue  or  quivering 
jelly,  and  which  has  been  called  colloid  because  of  its  physical  properties. 
In  other  cases  the  cysts  contain  a thick,  tough  mass  which  can  be  drawn  out 
into  long  threads,  and  as  this  mass  in  the  different  cysts  is  more  or  less 
diluted  with  serous  liquids  their  contents  may  have  a variable  consistency. 
In  still  other  cases  the  small  cysts  may  also  contain  a thin,  watery  fluid. 
The  color  of  the  contents  is  also  variable.  Sometimes  they  are  bluish  white, 
opalescent,  and  again  they  are  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  yellowish  with  a 
shade  of  green.  They  are  often  colored  more  or  less  chocolate-brown  or 
red-brown,  due  to  the  decomposed  blood-coloring  matters.  The  reaction  is 
alkaline  or  nearly  neutral.  The  specific  gravity,  which  may  vary  consider- 
ably, is  generally  1.015-1.030,  but  may  occasionally  be  1.005-1.010  or 
1.050-1.055.  The  amount  of  solids  is  very  variable.  In  rare  cases  they 
amount  to  only  10-20  p.  m. ; ordinarily  they  vary  between  50-70-100  p.  m. 
In  a few  instances  150-200  p.  m.  solids  have  been  found. 

As  form-elements  we  find  red  and  white  Uood-coopuscles,  granular  cells^ 
partly  fat- degenerated  epithelium  and  partly  large  so-called  Gluge’s  cor- 
puscles, fine  granular  masses,  epithelium- cells,  cliolesterin  crystals,  and 
colloid  corpuscles — large,  circular,  highly  refractive  formations. 

Though  the  contents  of  the  proliferous  cyst  may  have  a variable  compo- 
sition, situ  it  may  be  characterized  in  typical  cases  by  its  slimy  or  ropy 


‘ See  Chapter  VI,  page  162. 
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consistency;  by  its  grayisli-yellow,  cliocolate-brown,  sometimes  whitish-gray 
color;  and  by  its  relatively  high  specific  gravity,  1.015-1.025.  Such  a 
liquid  does  not  ordinarily  show  a spontaneous  fibrin-coagulation. 

We  consider  colloid,  metalbumin,  and  paralbumin  as  characteristic  con- 
stituents of  these  cysts. 

Colloid.  This  name  does  not  designate  any  particular  chemical  sub- 
stance, but  is  given  to  the  contents  of  tumors  with  certain  pliysical  projier- 
ties  similar  to  gelatin  jelly.  Colloid  is  found  as  a morbid  product  in 
several  organs. 

Colloid  is  a gelatinous  mass,  insoluble  in  water  and  acetic  acid;  it  is 
dissolved  by  alkalies  and  gives  a liquid  which  is  not  j^recipitated  by  acetic 
acid  or  by  acetic  acid  and  2>otassiuni  ferrocyanide.  According  to  Pfannen- 
STIEL  ‘ such  a colloid  is  designated  /?-j)seudomucin.  Sometimes  a colloid  is 
found  which,  when  treated  with  a very  dilute  alkali,  gives  a solution  similar 
to  a mucin  solution.  On  boiling  Avith  acids  colloid  gives  a reducing  sub- 
stance. It  is  related  to  mucin,  and  it  is  considered  by  certain  investigators 
as  a transformed  mucin.  A colloid  found  by  Wurtz  ^ in  the  lungs  contains 
C 48.09,  H 7.47,  X 7.00,  and  0 37.44^.  Colloids  of  different  origin  seem 
to  be  of  varying  composition. 

Metalbumin.  This  name  Scherer  “ gave  to  a protein  substance  found 
by  him  in  an  ovarial  fluid.  The  metalbumin  was  considered  by  Scherer 
to  be  an  albuminous  body,  but  it  belongs  to  the  mucin  group,  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  called  by  IIammarsteft.'* * 

Pseudomucin.  This  body,  which,  like  mucins,  gives  a reducing  substance 
when  boiled  Avith  acids,  is  a mucoid  of  the  folloAving  composition:  C 49.75, 
II  G.98,  X 10.28,  S 1.25,  0 31.74^  (IIamaiarsten).  With  water  pseudo- 
mucin gives  a slimy,  ropy  solution,  and  it  is  this  substance  which  gives  the 
fluid  contents  of  the  ovarial  cysts  their  typical  ropy  property.  Its  solutions 
do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  only  become  milky-opalescent.  Unlike 
mucin  solutions,  pseudomucin  solutions  are  not  precipitated  by  acetic  acid. 
With  alcohol  they  give  a coarse  flocculent  or  thready  precipitate  which  is 
soluble  even  after  having  been  kept  under  Avater  or  alcohol  for  a long  time. 

Paralbumin  is  another  substance  discovered  by  Scherer,^  and  which 
occurs  in  ovarial  liquids  and  also  in  ascites  fluids  with  the  simultaneous 
presence  of  ovarial  cysts  and  rupture  of  the  same.  It  is  therefore  only  a 
mixture  of  pseudomucin  with  variable  amounts  of  proteid,  and  the  reactions 
of  paralbumin  are  correspondingly  variable. 

* Arch.  f.  Gynak.,  Bd.  38. 

* See  Lebert,  Beitr.  zur  Kenntniss  des  Gallertkrc'bses,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  4. 

' Verb.  d.  pbysik.-med.  Gesellsch.  in  Wurzburg,  Bd.  2,  nud  Sitzungsber.  der  physik.- 
med.  Gesellsch.  in  Wurzburg  fiir  1864-1865  ; Wurzburg  med.  Zeitschr.,  Bd.  7. 

*■  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  6. 

* L.  c.,  Verb.,  etc.,  Bd.  2. 
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^Iitjukoff'  has  isolated  and  investigated  a colloid  from  an  ovarial  cyst.  It  had  the 
following  composition:  C 51.76,  117.76,  N.  10.7,  S 1.09,  and  0:^8. 69^,  and  differed 
from  mucin  and  pseudomucin  by  reducing  Feiiling’s  solution  before  boiling  with  acid. 
It  must  be  remarked  that  pseudomucin,  on  boiling  sutiicieutly  long  with  alkali,  or  by 
the  use  of  a concentrated  solution  of  caustic  alkali,  also  splits  and  causes  a reduction. 
This  reduction  is  nevertheless  weak  as  comitared  with  that  produced  alter  boiling  with 
an  acid.  The  body  isolated  by  Mitjukoff  is  called  paraimccin. 

The  detection  of  metalbnmiii  and  paralbumin  is  naturally  connected 
with  the  detection  of  pseudomucin.  A typical  ovarial  fluid  containing 
pseudomucin  is,  as  a rule,  sufficiently  characterized  by  its  jdtysical  proper- 
ties, and  a special  chemical  investigation  is  only  necessary  in  cases  where  a 
serous  fluid  contains  very  small  amounts  of  pseudomucin.  We  proceed  in 
the  following  way:  The  proteid  is  removed  by  heating  to  boiling  with  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid;  the  filtrate  is  strongly  concentrated  and  precipitated 
by  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  carefully  washed  with  alcohol,  and  then 
dissolved  in  water.  A part  of  this  solution  is  digested  with  saliva  at  the 
temperature  of  the  body  and  then  tested  for  glucose  (derived  from  glycogen 
or  dextrin).  If  glycogen  is  present,  it  will  be  converted  into  glucose  by  the 
saliva;  precipitate  again  with  alcohol  and  then  j^roceed  as  in  the  absence  of 
glycogen.  In  this  last-mentioned  case,  first  add  acetic  acid  to  the  solution 
of  the  alcohol  precipitate  in  water  so  as  to  precipitate  any  existing  mucin. 
The  precipitate  produced  is  Altered,  the  filtrate  treated  with  2^  HCl,  and 
warmed  on  the  water-bath  until  the  liquid  is  deep  brown  in  color.  In  the 
presence  of  pseudomucin  this  solution  gives  Trommer’s  test. 

The  other  protein  bodies  which  have  been  found  in  cystic  fluids  are 
serglohuUn  and  seralbumin,  pejotone  (?),  mucin,  mucin-2)e2}tone  (?).  Fibrin 
occurs  only  in  exceptional  cases.  The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  on  an 
average  amounts  to  about  10  p.  m.  The  amount  of  extractive  bodies 
{cholesterin  and  urea)  and  fat  is  ordinarily  2-4  p.  m.  The  remaining  solids, 
which  constitute  the  chief  mass,  are  albuminous  bodies  and  pseudomucin. 

The  intraligamentary,  papillary  cysts  contain  a yellow,  yellowish-green, 
or  brownish-green  liquid  which  contains  either  no  pseudomucin  or  very 
little.  The  specific  gravity  is  generally  rather  high,  1.032-1.036,  with 
90-100  p.  m.  solids.  The  principal  constituents  are  the  albuminous  bodies 
of  blood-serum. 

The  rare  tubo-ovarial  cysts  contain  as  a rule  a watery,  serous  fluid  con- 
taining no  pseudomucin. 

The  parovarial  cysts  or  the  cysts  of  the  ligamenTxV  lata  may  attain  a 
considerable  size.  In  general,  and  when  quite  typical,  the  contents  are 
watery,  mostly  very  pale  yellow-colored,  water-clear  or  only  slightly  opalescent 
liquids.  The  specific  gravity  is  low,  1.002-1.009;  and  the  solids  only 
amount  to  10-20  p.  m.  Pseudomucin  does  not  occur  as  a typical  constit- 
uent; proteid  is  sometimes  absent,  and  when  it  does  occur  the  quantity  is 
very  small.  The  principal  part  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts  and  extraedivo 
bodies.  In  exceptional  cases  the  fluid  may  be  rich  in  proteid  and  may  sluiw 
a higher  specific  gravity. 


' K.  Mitjukoff,  Arch.  f.  Gynilkol.,  Bd.  49. 
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In  regard  to  tlie  qnantitative  composition  of  the  fluid  from  ovarial  cysts 

we  refer  the  reader  to  the  work  of  Oeiujm.‘ 

E.  Ludwig  and  li.  v.  Zeynek’  liave  recently  investigated  the  fat  from  dermoid  cysts. 
Besides  a little  arachidic  acid,  they  found  oleic,  stearic,  palmitic,  and  myristic  acids, 
cetylalcohol,  and  a cholesteriu-like  substance. 


The  Ovum. 

The  small  ova  of  man  and  mammals  cannot,  for  evident  reasons,  be  the 
subject  of  a searching  chemical  investigation.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
eggs  of  birds,  amphibians,  and  fishes  have  been  investigated,  but  above  all 
the  hen’s  egg.  We  will  here  occupy  ourselves  with  the  constituents  of  this 
last. 

The  Yolk  of  the  Hen’s  Egg.  In  the  so-called  white  yolk,  which  forms 
the  germ  with  a process  reaching  to  the  centre  of  the  yolk  {latebra)^  and  also 
forms  a layer  between  the  yolk  and  yolk-membrane,  we  find  ])roteid,  nuclein^ 
lecithin,  potassUun  (Liebermann' ’).  The  occurrence  of  glycogen  is 
doubtful.  The  yolk-membrane  consists  of  an  albumoid  similar  in  certain 
respects  to  keratin  (LiEBERMAisnsr). 

The  principal  part  of  the  yolk — the  nutritive  yolk  or  yellow — is  a 
viscous,  non-transparent,  pale-yellow  or  orange-yellow  alkaline  emulsion 
of  a mild  taste.  The  yolk  contains  vitellin,  lecithin,  cholesterm,  fat,  color- 
ing matters,  traces  of  neuridin  (Brieger^),  glucose  in  very  small  quantities, 
and  mineral  bodies.  The  occurrence  of  cerebrin  and  of  granules  similar  to 
starch  (Dareste  has  not  been  positively  proved. 

Ovovitellin.  This  body  is  generally  considered  as  a globulin,  but  it 
resembles  a nucleoalbumin  more.  The  question  as  to  what  relationship 
other  protein  substances  which,  like  the  aleur on- grains  of  certain  seeds  and 
the  yolh  spherules  of  the  eggs  of  certain  fishes  and  amphibians,  are  related 
to  ovovitellin,  bear  to  this  substance,  is  a question  which  requires  further 
investigation. 

The  ovovitellin  which  has  been  prepared  from  the  yolk  of  eggs  is  not  a 
pure  albuminous  body,  but  always  contains  lecithin.  Hoppe-Seyler  found 
25^  lecithin  in  vitellin  and  also  some  pseudonuclein.  The  lecithin  may  be 
removed  by  boiling  alcohol,  but  the  vitellin  is  changed  thereby,  and  it  is 
therefore  probable  that  the  lecithin  is  chemically  united  with  the  vitellin 
(Hoppe-Seyler").  Bunge’  prepared  a pseudonuclein  by  digesting  the 

' Keraiske  Studier  over  Ovariecystevcedsker,  etc.  Koebenhavn,  1884.  See  also 
Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14,  S.  459. 

^ Zeitscbr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

* Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  43. 

^ Ueber  Ptomaine,  Berlin,  1885. 

® Compt.  rend..  Tome  72. 

® Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  216. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 
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yolk  with  gastric  juice,  and  this  pseiidonuclein,  according  to  him,  is  of  great 
importance  in  the  formation  of  the  blood,  and  on  these  grounds  lie  called  it 
limmatogen.  This  hsematogen — whose  composition  is  as  follows:  0 42.11, 
II  G.08,  N 14.73,  S 0.55,  P 5.19,  Fe  0.29,  and  0 31.05^ — seems  to  be  a 
decomposition  product  of  vitellin. 

Vitellin  is  similar  to  the  globulins  in  that  it  is  insoluble  in  water,  but 
on  the  contrary  soluble  in  dilute  neutral-salt  solutions  (although  the  solution 
is  not  quite  transparent).  It  is  also  soluble  in  hydrochloric  acid  of  1 p.  m. 
aud  in  very  dilute  solutions  of  alkalies  or  alkali  carbonates.  It  is  precipi- 
tated from  its  salt  solution  by  diluting  with  water,  and  when  allowed  to 
stand  some  time  in  contact  with  water  the  vitellin  is  gradually  changed, 
forming  a substance  more  like  the  albuminates.  The  coagulation  tempera- 
ture for  the  solution  containing  salt  (NaCl)  lies  between  -|-  70°  and  75°  C. 
or,  when  heated  very  rapidly,  at  about  -|-  80°  C.  Vitellin  ditfers  from  the 
globulins  in  yielding  pseudonuclein  by  j^epsin  digestion.  It  is  not  always 
completely  precipitated  by  NaCl  in  substance. 

The  chief  points  in  the  preparation  of  ovovitellin  are  as  follows:  The 
yolk  is  thoroughly  agitated  with  ether;  the  residue  is  dissolved  in  a 10^ 
common-salt  solution,  filtered,  and  the  vitellin  precipitated  by  adding  an 
abundance  of  water.  The  vitellin  is  now  purified  by  repeatedly  redissolving 
in  dilute  common-salt  solutions  and  precipitating  with  water. 

Ichthulin,  which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp  and  other  fishes,  is,  according  to- 
Kossel  and  Walter,’  an  amorphous  modification  of  the  crystalline  body  ichthidin, 
which  occurs  in  the  eggs  of  the  carp.  Ichthulin  is  precipitated  on  diluting  with  water. 
It  used  to  be  considered  as  a vitellin.  According  to  Walter  it  yields  a pseudonuclein 
on  peptic  digestion;  aud  this  pseudouuclein  gives  a reducing  carbohydrate  on  boiling 
Avith  sulphuric  acid.  Ichthulin  has  the  following  composition  : C 53.42  ; II  7.63  ; 
N 15.63  ; O 22.19  ; S 0.41  ; P 0.43.  It  also  contains  iron. 

The  yolk  also  contains,  besides  vitellin,  allcali- albuminate  and  albiimin. 

The  fat  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  is,  according  to  Liebermann,  a mixture 
of  a solid  and  a liquid  fat.  The  solid  fat  consists  chiefly  of  tripalmitin  with 
some  stearin.  On  the  saponification  of  the  egg-oil  LiEBERMANisr  obtained 
40^  oleic  acid,  38.04^  palmitic  acid,  and  15.21^  stearic  acid.  The  fat  of 
the  yolk  of  the  egg  contains  less  carbon  than  other  fats,  which  may  depend 
on  the  presence  of  monoglycerides  and  diglycerides,  or  on  a quantity  of 
fatty  acid  deficient  in  carbon  (Liebermann). 

Lutein.  Yellow  or  orange-red  amorphous  coloring  matters  occur  in  the 
yellow  of  the  egg  and  in  several  other  places  in  the  animal  organism;  for 
instance,  in  the  blood-sernm  and  serous  fluids,  fatty  tisues,  milk-fat,  corpora 
lutea,  and  in  the  fat-globules  of  the  retina.  These  coloring  matters,  which 
also  occur  in  the  vegetable  kingdom  (Thudichum  ^),  have  been  called  luteines 
or  lipochromes. 


' Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bel.  15. 

® Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1869,  No.  1. 
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The  luteins,  which  among  themselves  show  somewhat  different  proper- 
ties, are  all  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform.  They  differ  from  the 
bile-pigment,  bilirubin,  in  that  they  are  not  separated  from  their  solution 
in  chloroform  by  Avater  containing  alkali,  and  also  in  that  they  do  not  gi\'e 
the  characteristic  play  of  colors  Avith  nitric  acid  containing  a little  nitrons 
acid,  but  give  a transient  blue  color,  and  lastly  they  give  an  absorption- 
spectrum  of  ordinarily  two  bands,  of  which  one  covers  the  line  F,  and  the 
other  lies  between  the  lines  i^and  G.  The  luteines  Avithstand  the  action 
of  alkalies  so  that  they  are  not  changed  Avhen  we  remove  the  fats  present  by 
means  of  saponification. 

Liiteiu  1ms  not  been  prepared  pure.  Maly'  has  found  two  pigments  free  from  iron 
in  the  eggs  of  a water-spider  {mnja  squinado) — one  a red  (vitellorubin)  and  the  other  a 
yellow  pigment  (vitelloluieiii).  Both  of  these  pigments  are  colored  blue  by  nitric  acid 
containing  nitrous  acid,  and  beautifully  green  by  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  The 
absorption-bands,  especially  of  the  vitelloluteiu,  correspond  very  nearly  with  those  of 
ovoluteiu. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  yolk  of  the  egg  consist,  according  to  Poleck,* * 
of  51. 2-Go. 7 parts  soda,  89.3-80.5  potash,  122.1-132.8  lime,  20.7-21.1 
magnesia,  14:.5-11.90  iron  oxide,  638.1-GG7.0  phosphoric  acid,  and  5.5-14.0 
parts  silicic  acid  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash.  We  find  phosphoric  acid  and 
lime  the  most  abundant,  and  then  potash,  which  is  someAvhat  greater  in 
quantity  than  the  soda.  These  results  are  not,  however,  quite  correct,  first, 
because  no  dissolved  phosphate  occurs  in  the  yolk  (Liebekaianx),  and 
secondly,  in  burning,  phosphoric  and  sulphuric  acids  are  produced  and  these 
drive  UAvay  the  chlorine,  Avhich  is  not  accounted  for  in  the  preceding 
analyses. 

The  yolk  of  the  hen’s  egg  weighs  about  12-18  grms.  The  quantity  of 
water  and  solids  amounts,  according  to  Paekes,’  to  471.9  p.  m.  and  528.1 
p.  m.  respectively.  Among  the  solids  he  found  156.3  p.  m.  proteid,  3.53 
p.  m.  soluble  and  6.12  p.  m.  insoluble  salts.  The  quantity  of  fat,  according 
to  P.ARKES,  is  228.4  p.  m.,  the  lecithin,  calculated  from  the  amount  of 
phosphorus  in  the  organic  substance  in  the  alcohol-ether  extract,  was  107.2 
p.  m. , and  the  cholesterin  17.5  p.  m. 

The  white  of  the  egg  is  a faint-yellowish  albuminous  fluid  enclosed  in  a 
framework  of  thin  membranes;  and  this  fluid  is  in  itself  very  liquid,  but 
seems  viscous  because  of  the  presence  of  these  fine  membranes.  That  sub- 
stance which  forms  the  membranes,  and  of  which  the  chalaza  consists,  seems 
to  be  a body  nearly  related  to  horn  substances  (Lieberaiann). 

The  white  of  the  egg  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.045  and  ahvays  has  an 
alkaline  reaction.  It  contains  850-880  p.  m.  water,  100-130  p.  m.  j^roteid 
bodies,  and  7 p.  m.  salts.  Among  the  extractive  bodies  Lehaiaxk  found  a 


* Monatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

’ Cited  from  Gorup-Besauez,  Lehrbuch  d.  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  740. 

* Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chem.  Untersuch.,  Ileft  2,  8.  209. 
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fermentable  variety  of  sugar  which  amounted  to  5 p.  m.  or,  according  to 
Meissnek,  80  p.  m.  of  the  solids.'  Besides  these,  we  find  in  the  white  of 
the  egg  traces  of  fats,  soaj)s,  lecithin,  and  cholesterin. 

The  white  of  the  eirg  during  incubation  becomes  transparent  on  boiling  and  acts  in 
many  respects  like  alkali-albuminate.  This  albumin  Tarchanoff’  called  “ tatalbumin." 

The  albuminous  bodies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  belong  partly  to  the 
globulin  and  partly  to  the  albumin  group.  Besides  these,  the  white  of  the 
egg  contains  a mucoid  substance.  EicirnoLZ  ’ has  described  a substance 
belonging  to  the  mucin  group,  called  ovomucin.,  which  occurs  in  the  white 
of  the  egg  and  which  is  precipitated  from  the  same  on  diluting  with  4 vols. 
water.  It  may  be  purified  by  dissolving  in  soda  solution  and  precipitating 
with  acetic  acid. 

The  ovoglohulin  is,  according  to  Dillner,^  closely  related  to  serglobulin. 
On  diluting  the  white  of  the  egg  with  water  it  partly  separates.  It  is  also 
precipitated  by  magnesium  sulphate.  The  quantity  of  globulins  in  the 
white  of  the  egg  is  on  an  average  G.G7  p.  m. , or  about  G7  ji.  m.  of  the  total 
proteids.  According  to  Cortis  and  Berard,^  we  have  two  globulins  in  the 
white  of  the  egg,  one  coagulating  at  -j-  57.5°  C.,  and  the  other  at  -j-  G7°  C. 

Ovalbumin,  or  the  albumin  of  the  white  of  the  egg.  Ovalbumin  was 
first  obtained  in  a crystalline  form  by  IIofmeister,  by  allowing  its  solution 
in  a half-saturated  ammonium-sulphate  solution  to  evaporate  very  slowly. 
This  crystalline  ovalbumin  is  later  further  studied  by  Gabriel,  Bondzynski 
and  ZojA,  and  the  two  last-mentioned  investigators  were  able,  by  fractional 
crystallization,  to  show  that  ovalbumin  was  probably  a mixture  of  several 
albumins  of  about  the  same  elementary  composition  but  with  somewhat 
different  coagulation-temperature,  solubility,  and  specific  rotation.  In  the 
main  these  results  are  in  accord  with  the  views  of  many  other  investigators, 
such  as  Gautier,  Bechamp,  Corift  and  Berard,"  on  the  occurrence  of 
several  albumins,  but  in  details  they  do  not  agree  very  well.  According  to 
Gautier  and  Bechamp  ovalbumin  is  a mixture  of  two  albumins  with  the 
coagulation-temperature  of  G0-G3°  and  71-74°  C.  respectively,  while 
according  to  Corii!!  and  Berard  it  is  a mixture  of  three  albumins  with  the 
coagulation-temperature  of  G7,  72,  and  82°  0.,  respectively.  According  to 
Bohdzyhski  and  Zoja  the  portion  which  dissolves  with  difficulty  coagulates 
at  G4.5°,  while  the  readily  soluble  portion  coagulates  at  55.5-5G°  C.  The 

* Cited  from  Gorup-Besanez,  Lehrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  739. 

’ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  31,  33,  aud  39. 

* Journ.  of  Ph^'siol.,  Vol.  23. 

* Upsala  Ltlkarefs.  Fork.,  Bd.  20  ; also  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  15,  S.  31. 

® Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  I’Universite  de  Li^ge,  Tome  2 ; also  Maly’s  Jahresber., 
Bd.  18,  S.  13. 

® Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  14,  16,  and  24;  Gabriel,  ibid.,  Bd. 
15;  Bondzyuski  and  Zoja,  ibid.,  Bd.  19  ; Gautier,  Bull.  soc.  chim..  Tome  14  ; Bechamp, 
^bid..  Tome  21;  Coriii  and  Berard,  1,  c. 
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elementary  composition  of  ovalbumin  lias  not  been  positively  established. 
Boxdzynski  and  Zoja  found  0 52.07-52.44,  II  G.95-7.2G,  N 15.11-15.58, 
and  S l.Gl-1.70^<^  for  four  different  fractions,  which  agree  well  with  the 
results  of  IIammaesten,  namely,  C 52.25,  II  G.90,  N 15.2G,  S l.G7-1.93^. 
IIOFMEiSTER,  ou  the  Contrary,  has  never  observed  the  occurrence  of  several 
crystalline  albumins  with  different  solubilities,  and  he  is  of  the  view  that  the 
crystalline  ovalbumin  prepared  by  Bondzynski  and  Zoja  was  not  quite 
pure.  Corresponding  to  this  he  has  found  a lower  amount  of  sulphur, 
average  1.18^,  for  crystalline  ovalbumin.  The  crystalline  ovalbumin 
analyzed  by  IIqfmeister,’  which  had  the  composition  0 53.28,  II  7.2G, 
X 15.0,  S 1.18,  and  0 23.38,  seems,  however,  to  be  a glycoproteid,  because 
it  readily  splits  off  a carbohydrate  group  by  acids.  According  to  IIof- 
meister’s  calculation  the  quantity  of  carbohydrate  is  15^.  Panormow* * 
has  prepared  a crystalline  ovalbunjin  which  showed  a specific  rotatory  power 
of  of(D)  = 23. G°  after  five  recrystallizations.  Other  investigators  have 
arrived  at  different  figures.  Bondzynski  and  Zoja  found  25.8-26.2°, 
29.16°,  34.18°,  and  42.54°  for  various  fractions.  Ovalbumin  has  the 
pro2)erties  of  the  albumins  in  general,  but  differs  from  seralbumin  in  the 
folloAving:  Its  specific  rotation  is  lower.  It  is  quickly  rendered  insoluble 
by  alcohol.  It  is  precipitated  by  a sufficient  quantity  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
but  dissolves  with  greater  difficulty  than  seralbumin  in  an  excess  of  the 
acid.  Ov^albumin  in  solution,  when  introduced  into  the  blood-circulation, 
pases  into  the  urine,  which  is  not  the  case  with  seralbumin. 

Ovalbumin,  or,  more  correctly,  the  mixture  of  albumins,  may  be 
obtained,  according  to  Starke, “ by  precipitating  the  globulins  by  MgSO^ 
at  20°  0.  and  saturating  the  filtrate  with  Xa^SO^  at  the  same  temperature. 
The  ovalbumin  which  separates  is  filtered,  pressed,  dissolved  in  water,  and 
freed  from  salts  by  dialysis.  The  dialyzed  solution  is  then  evaporated  in  a 
vacuum  or  at  40-50°  0.  If  precipitated  with  alcohol,  albumin  becomes 
quickly  insoluble. 

To  prepare  crystallized  ovalbumin  mix  the  white  of  egg,  previously 
beaten  and  separated  from  the  foam,  with  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated 
solution  of  ammonium  sulphate,  filter  off  the  globulin,  and  allow  the  filtrate 
to  evaporate  slowly  in  not  too  thin  layers  at  the  temperature  of  the  room. 
The  mass,  which  separates  after  a time,  is  dissolved  in  water,  treated  with 
ammonium  sulphate  solution  until  a cloudiness  commences,  and  then 
allowed  to  stand.  After  repeated  recrystallizations  the  mass  is  treated  either 
with  alcohol,  which  makes  the  crystals  insoluble,  or  they  are  dissolved  in 
water  and  purified  by  dialysis.  The  albumin  does  not  crystallize  from  this 
solution  on  spontaneous  evaporation.  (See  also  page  131,  Hopkins  and 
PiNKUS’  method.) 

Ovomucoid.  This  substance,  first  observed  by  Xeumeister  and  consid- 


* Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chern.,  Bd.  24,  S.  166. 

* See  Miily’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  15. 

* See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  17. 
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ered  by  him  as  a psendo-peptone  and  then  later  studied  by  Salkowski,  is, 
according  to  C.  Tir.  Morner,'  a mucoid  with  12, G5^  nitrogen  and  2.20^ 
sulphur.  On  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  it  yields  a reducing  sub- 
stance. Ovomucoid  exists  to  a great  extent  in  hens’  eggs,  the  solids  of 
which,  in  round  numbers,  contain  10^. 

A solution  of  ovomucoid  is  not  precipitated  by  mineral  acids  nor  by 
organic  acids,  with  the  exception  of  phos2)hotungstic  acid  and  tannic  acid. 
It  is  not  precipitated  by  metallic  salts,  but  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia 
give  a precipitate.  Ovomucid  is  precipitated  by  alcohol,  but  sodium 
chloride,  sodium  suljdiate,  and  magnesium  sulphate  give  no  ^precipitates 
either  at  the  ordinary  temperature  nor  when  added  to  saturation  at  30°  0. 
Its  solutions  are  not  jpreci^pitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated  solution 
of  ammonium  sulphate,  but  are  ^precipitated  on  adding  more  salt  thereto. 
The  substance  is  not  jprecipitated  on  boiling,  but  the  part  which  has  become 
insoluble  in  cold  water  and  then  dried  is  precipitated  when  dissolved  in 
boiling  water.  Zanetti’  has  prepared  a glucosamin  on  siplitting  ovomucoid 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid.  SEEMANif  has  also  recently  prepared 
a glucosamin  from  ovomucoid  (and  as  it  seems  also  from  ovalbumin). 

Ovomucoid  may  be  prepared  by  removing  all  the  proteids  by  boiling  with 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  then  concentrating  the  filtrate  and  precipi- 
tating with  alcohol.  The  substance  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water 
and  precipitating  with  alcohol. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  the  white  of  the  egg  have  been  analyzed  by 
PoLECK  and  Weber.’  They  found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash:  276.6-284.5 
grms.  potash,  235.6-329.3  soda,  17.4-29  lime,  16-31.7  magnesia,  4.4-5. 5 
iron  oxide,  238,4-285.6  chlorine,  31,6-48.3  phosphoric  acid  (P,OJ, 
13.2-26.3  sulphuric  acid,  2.8-20.4  silicic  acid,  and  96.7-116  grms.  carbon 
dioxide.  Traces  of  fluorine  have  also  been  found  (Nickles  ’).  The  ash  of 
the  white  of  the  egg  contains,  as  compared  with  the  yolk,  a greater  amount 
of  chlorine  and  alkalies,  and  a smaller  amount  of  lime,  phosjphoric  acid,  and 
iron. 

The  Shell-membrane  and  the  Egg-shell.  The  shell -membrane  consists, 
as  above  stated  (page  51),  of  a keratin  substance.  The  shell  contains  very 
little  organic  substance,  36-65  p.  m.  The  chief  mass,  more  than  900 
p.  m.,  consists  of  calcium  carbonate;  besides  this  there  are  very  small 
amounts  of  magnesium  carbonate  and  earthy  phosphates. 


’ R Neumeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  37,  S.  369  ; Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d. 
med.  Wissenscb.,  1893,  S.  513  aud  706  ; C.  Morner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 

* See  Chem.  Ceutralbl.,  1898,  Bd.  1,  S.  624;  Seemauu,  Arcbiv  f.  Veidauuugskrank- 
heit  von  Boas,  1898,  Bd.  4. 

* Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  778. 

* Compt.  rend. , Tome  43. 
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The  diverse  coloring  of  birds’  eggs  is  due  to  several  different  coloring  matters. 
Among  these  we  find  a red  or  reddisli-browii  pigment  called  oorodein”  by  Sokbt,‘ 
which  is  perhaps  identical  with  htemaloporphyrin.  The  green  or  blue  coloring  matter, 
Sorby’s  oocyan,  seems,  according  to  Liebeumann,**  and  Krukenberg  ^ to  be  partly 
biliverdin  and  partly  a blue  derivative  of  the  bile-2)ig»ients. 

The  eggs  of  birds  have  a space  tit  their  blunt  end  filled  with  gas;  this 
gas  contains  on  an  average  18.0-19,9^  oxygen  (IIufner^). 

The  weight  of  a hen’s  egg  varies  between  40-00  grammes  and  may 
sometimes  weigh  70  grms.  The  shell  and  shell-membrane  together,  when 
carefully  cleaned,  but  still  in  the  moist  state,  weigh  5-8  grms.  The  yolk 
weighs  12-18  and  the  white  23-34  grms.,  or  about  double. 

The  white  of  the  egg  of  cartilaginous  and  bony  fishes  contains  only  traces  of  true 
albumin,  and  the  cover  of  the  frog’s  egg  consists,  according  to  Giacosa,*’  of  mucin. 
The  crystalline  formations  (yolk-spherules  or  dotterpldttchcn)  which  have  been  observed  in 
the  egg  of  the  tortoise,  frog,  ray,  shark,  and  other  fishes,  and  which  are  described  by 
Valenciennes  and  Fremy  ® under  the  names  emydin,  ichthin,  iehthidin,  and  ichthulin, 
seem,  as  above  slated  in  connection  with  ichthulin,  to  consist  chiefly  of  phosphoglyco- 
proteids.  The  egg  of  the  river-crab  and  the  lobster  contain  the  same  pigment  as  the 
shell  of  the  animal.  This  pigment,  called  cyanocrystallin,  becomes  red  on  boiling  in 
water. 

In  fossil  eggs  (of  aptenodytes,  pelecanus,  and  uall^us)  in  old  guano  deposits,  a 
yellowish-white,  silky,  laminated  combination  has  been  found  which  is  called  guanovuUt, 
(NH4)2S04  + 2K3SO4 3KHSO4 4HaO,  and  which  is  easily  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether. 

Those  eggs  which  develop  outside  of  the  mother-organism  must  contain 
all  the  elements  necessary  for  the  young  animals.  One  finds,  therefore,  in 
the  yolk  and  white  of  the  egg  an  abundant  quantity  of  albuminous  bodies 
of  different  kinds,  and  especially  a johosphorized  proteid  in  the  yolk. 
Turther,  we  also  find  lecithin  in  the  yolk,  which  seems  habitually  to  occur 
in  the  developing  cell.  The  occurrence  of  glycogen  is  doubtful,  and  the 
carbohydrates  are  perhaps  represented  by  a very  small  amount  of  sugar  and 
glycoproteids.  On  the  contrary,  the  egg  contains  a large  proportion  of  fat, 
which  doubtless  is  an  important  source  of  nutrition  and  respiration  for  the 
embryo.  The  cholesterin  and  the  lutein  can  hardly  have  a direct  influence 
on  the  development  of  the  embryo.  The  egg  also  seems  to  contain  the 
mineral  bodies  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  young  animal.  The 
lack  of  phosphoric  acid  is  compensated  by  an  abundant  amount  of  phos- 
phorized  organic  substance,  and  the  nucleoalbumin  containing  iron,  from 
which  the  haematogen  (see  page  377)  is  formed,  is  doubtless,  as  Bunge 
claims,  of  great  importance  in  the  formation  of  the  haemoglobin  containing 
iron.  The  silicic  acid  necessary  for  the  development  of  the  feathers  is  also 
found  in  the  egg. 


* Cited  from  Krukenberg,  Verb.  d.  pliys.-chem.  Gesellsch.  iu  Wurzburg,  Bd.  17. 
^ Ber.  d.  deutscb.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11. 

» L.  c. 

^ Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arcb.,  1892. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 

« Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  77. 
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During  the  period  of  incubation  the  egg  loses  weight,  chiefly  due  to  loss 
of  water.  The  quantity  of  solids,  especially  the  fat  and  the  proteids, 
diminishes  and  the  egg  gives  off  not  only  carbon  dioxide,  but  also,  as 
Liebekmann  ‘ has  shown,  nitrogen  or  a nitrogenous  substance.  Tlie  loss 
is  compensated  by  the  absorption  of  oxygen,  and  it  is  found  that  during 
incubation  a respiratory  exchange  of  gas  takes  place.  While  the  quantity 
of  dry  substance  in  the  egg  during  this  jieriod  always  decreases,  the  quantity 
of  mineral  bodies,  proteid,  and  fat  always  increases  in  the  embryo.  The 
increase  in  the  amount  of  fat  in  the  embryo  depends,  according  to  Lieber- 
MAXX,  ill  great  part  upon  a taking  up  of  the  nutritive  yolk  in  the  abdominal 
cavity.  The  weight  of  the  shell  and  the  quantity  of . lime-salts  contained 
therein  remains  unchanged  during  incubation.  The  yolk  and  white 
together  contain  the  necessary  quantity  of  lime  for  development. 

The  most  complete  and  careful  chemical  investigation  on  the  develop- 
ment of  the  embryo  of  the  hen  has  been  made  by  Liebermann.  From  his 
researches  we  may  quote  the  following:  In  the  earlier  stages  of  the  develop- 
ment, tissues  very  rich  in  water  are  formed,  but  on  the  continuation  of  the 
development  the  quantity  of  water  decreases.  The  absolute  quantities  of  the 
bodies  soluble  in  water  increase  with  the  development,  while  their  relative 
quantities,  as  compared  with  the  other  solids,  continually  decrease.  The 
quantities  of  the  bodies  soluble  in  alcohol  quickly  increase.  A specially  im- 
portant increase  is  noticed  in  the  fat,  whose  quantity  is  not  very  great  even 
on  the  fourteenth  day,  but  after  that  it  becomes  considerable.  The  quantities 
of  albuminous  bodies  and  albuminoids  insoluble  in  water  grow  continually 
and  regularly  in  such  a way  that  their  absolute  quantity  increases,  while 
their  relative  quantity  remains  nearly  unchanged.  Ltebermann  found  na 
gelatin  in  the  embryo  of  the  hen.  The  embryo  does  not  contain  any 
gelatin-forming  substance  until  the  tenth  day,  and  from  the  fourteenth  day 
on  it  contains  a body  which  when  boiled  with  water  gives  a substance  similar 
to  chondrin.  A body  similar  to  mucin  occurs  in  the  embryo  when  about 
six  days  old,  but  then  disappears.  The  quantity  of  heemoglobin  shows  a 
continual  increase  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body.  Liebermaistx 
found  that  the  relationship  of  the  haemoglobin  to  the  bodily  weight  was 
1 : 728  on  the  eleventh  day  and  1 : 421  on  the  twenty-first  day. 

The  tissue  of  the  placenta  has  not  thus  far  been  the  subject  of  detailed  chemical 
investigation.  In  the  edges  of  the  placenta  of  bitches  and  of  cats  a crystallizable  orange, 
colored  pigment  (bilirubin?)  has  been  found,  and  also  a green  amorphous  pigment- 
Meckel’s  hmmatochlorin,  which  is  considered  as  biliverdin  by  Etti.’  Pkeyer^  ques- 
tions the  identity  of  these  pigments  with  biliverdin. 

From  the  cotyledons  of  the  placenta  in  ruminants  a white  or  faint  rose-colored  ci  enmy 
fluid,  the  uterine  milk,  can  be  obtained  by  pressure.  It  is  alkaline  in  reaction,  but 
becomes  acid  quickly.  Its  specific  gravity  is  1.033-1.040.  It  contains  as  form-elementa 


' Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  43. 

* Maly’s  Jahresbcr. , Bd.  2,  S.  287. 

* Die  Blutkrystalle  (Jena,  1871),  S.  189. 
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fat-globules,  small  granules,  and  epithelium-cells.  We  have  found  81.2-120.9  p.  m. 
solids,  61.2-105.6  p.  m.  proteid,  about  10  p.  ni.  fat,  and  3.7-8, 2 p.  m,  ash  in  the  uterine 
milk. 

The  fluid  occurring  in  the  so-called  gkape-mole  {mola  racemosa)  has  a low  specific 
gravity,  1.009-1.012,  and  contains  19.4-26.3  p.  m.  solids  with  9-10  p.  m.  protein  bodies 
and  6-7  p.  ni.  ash. 

The  amniotic  fluid  in  women  is  thin,  whitish,  or  pale  yellow;  sometimes 
it  is  somewhat  yellowish  brown  and  cloudy.  White  flakes  separate.  The 
form-elements  are  mucus-corpuscles.,  epitlielkmi-cells.,  fat-droin.,  and  lanugo 
hair.  The  odor  is  stale,  the  reaction  neutral  or  faintly  alkaline.  The 
specific  gravay  is  1.002-1.028. 

The  amniotic  fluid  contains  the  constituents  of  ordinary  transudations. 
The  amount  of  solids  at  birth  is  hardly  20  p,  in.  In  the  earlier  stages  of 
pregnancy  the  fluid  contains  more  solids,  especially  proteids.  Among  the 
albuminous  bodies  Weyl  ' found  one  substance  similar  to  vitellin.,  and  with 
great  probability  also  seralbumm^  besides  small  quantities  of  mucin. 
Sugar  is  regularly  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  of  cows,  but  not  in  human 
beings.  On  the  contrary,  the  human  amniotic  fluid  contains  some  iirea 
and  allantoin.  The  quantity  of  these  may  be  increased  in  hydramnion 
(pROCHO\vxiCK,'“  IIarnack®),  wliicli  depends  on  an  increased  secretion  by 
the  kidneys  and  skin  of  the  foetus,  Creatin  and  lactates  are  doubtful 
constituents  of  the  amniotic  fluid.  The  quantity  of  urea  in  the  amniotic 
fluid  is,  according  to  Procho^vjstick,  0.16  p.  m.  In  the  fluid  in  hydram- 
nion, Prochownick  and  Harnack  found  respectively  0.34  and  0.48  p.  m. 
urea.  Tlie  chief  mass  of  the  solids  consists  of  salts.  The  quantity  of 
chlorides  (NaOl)  is  5. 7-6. 6 p.  m. 


* Du  Bois-Reymond’s  aud  Reichert’s  Arch.,  1876. 

® Arch.  f.  Gyuiik.,  Bd.  11 ; also  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7,  S.  155. 

* Berlin  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  No.  41. 
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The  chemical  constituents  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been  little 
studied.  The  cells  are  rich  in  proteid  and  nncleoproteids.  Among  the 
latter  we  have  one  that  yields  a not  well  studied  reducing  substance  on 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  which  gives  the  pentose  reactions.  The 
relation  this  nucleoproteid  bears  to  lactose  or  the  mother-substance  of  the 
same  has  not  been  determined.  According  to  Bert  ‘ the  secreting  glandg 
contain  a body  which  on  boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  yields  a reducing 
substance.  Such  a substance,  which  acts  as  a step  towards  the  formation  of 
lactose,  has  also  been  observed  by  Thierfeluer.^  Fat  seems  to  be  a never- 
failing  constituent  of  the  cell,  at  least  in  the  secreting  gland,  and  this  fat 
may  be  observed  in  the  protoplasm  as  large  or  small  globules  similar  to 
milk-globules.  The  extractive  bodies  of  the  mammary  glands  have  been 
little  investigated,  but  among  them  we  find  considerable  amounts  of  xanthin 
bodies. 

As  human  milk  and  the  milk  of  animals  are  essentially  of  the  same  con- 
stitution, it  seems  best  to  speak  first  of  the  one  most  thoroughly  inves- 
tigated, namely,  cow’s  milk,  and  then  of  the  essential  properties  of  the 
remaining  important  kinds  of  milk. 

Cow’s  Milk. 

Cow’s  milk,  like  every  other  kind,  forms  an  emulsion  which  consists  of 
very  finely  divided  fat  suspended  in  a solution  consisting  chiefly  of  proteid 
bodies,  milk-sugar,  and  salts.  Milk  is  non-transparent,  white,  whitish 
yellow,  or  in  thin  layers  somewhat  bluish  white,  of  a faint,  insipid  odor  and 
mild,  faintly  sweetish  taste.  The  specific  gravity  is  1.028  to  1.0345  at 
+ 15°  C. 

The  reaction  of  perfectly  fresh  milk  is  generally  amphoteric.  The 
extent  of  the  acid  and  alkaline  part  of  this  amphoteric  reaction  has  been 
determined  by  different  investigators,  especially  Thorker,  Sebelien,  and 
CouRANT.'* *  The  results  vary  with  the  indicators  used,  and  moreover  the 

* Compt.  rend..  Tome  98. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  32,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  13,  S.  156. 

* Thbrner,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22;  Sebelein,  ibid.;  Couraut,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
50. 
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milk  from  different  animals,  as  well  as  that  from  the  same  animal  at  differ- 
ent times  during  the  lactation  period,  varies  somewhat.  Coukant  has 


determined  the  alkaline  part  by 


N' 

U) 


sulphuric  acid,  using  blue  lacmoid  as 


indicator,  and  the  acid  part  by 


N 

10 


caustic  soda,  using  phenolphthalein  as  in- 


dicator. lie  found,  as  average  for  the  lirst  and  last  portions  of  the  milking 
of  twenty  cows,  that  100  c.c.  milk  had  the  same  akaline  reaction  for  bine 

lacmoid  as  41  c.c.  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acid  reaction  for  phe- 


nolphthalein as  19.5  c.c 


N 

10 


Bulplmric  acid. 


Milk  gradually  changes  when  exposed  to  the  air,  and  its  reaction 
becomes  more  and  more  acid.  This  depends  on  a gradual  transformation 
of  the  milk-sugar  into  lactic  acid,  caused  by  micro-organisms. 

Entirely  fresh  amphoteric  milk  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  forms 
a skin  consisting  of  coagulated  casein  and  lime-salts,  which  raj)idly  re-forms 
after  being  removed.  Even  after  passing  a current  of  carbon  dioxide 
through  the  fresh  milk  it  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  In  proportion  as 
the  formation  of  lactic  acid  advances  this  behavior  changes,  and  soon  a 
stage  is  reached  when  the  milk,  which  has  previously  had  carbon  dioxide 
passed  through  it,  coagulates  on  boiling.  At  a second  stage  it  coagulates 
alone  on  heating;  then  it  coagulates  by  passing  carbon  dioxide  alone  with- 
out boiling;  and  lastly,  when  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  is  sufficient,  it 
coagulates  spontaneously  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  forming  a solid  mass. 
It  may  also  happen,  especially  in  the  warmth,  that  the  casein-clot  contracts 
and  a yellowish  or  yellowish-green  acid  liquid  (acid  whey)  separates. 

Milk  may  undergo  various  fermentations.  Lactic-acid  fermentation,  brouglit  about 
by  Huppe’s  laciic-acid  bacillus,  and  also  other  varieties  takes  lirst  place.  In  the  spon- 
taneous soiniiig  of  milk  we  generally  consider  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  as  the  most 
essential  product.  Salkowski  and  ^lumenthae*  claim  that  a formation  of  succinic 
acid  may  also  take  place,  and  in  certain  bacterial  decompositions  of  milk  they  claim  suc- 
cinic acid  and  no  lactic  acid  is  formed.  The  materials  from  which  these  two  acids  are 
forme  i are  lactose  and  lacto-phosphocaruic  acid.  Besides  lactic  and  succinic  acids, 
volatili'  fatty  acids,  such  as  acetic  acid,  butyric  acid,  and  others,  may  be  formed  in  the 
bacterial  decomposition  of  milk. 

Milk  sometimes  utidergoes  a peculiar  kind  of  coagulation,  being  converted  itito  a 
thick,  ropy,  slimy  ma.ss  (thick  milk).  This  conver-sioti  depends  upon  a peculiar  change 
in  which  the  milk-sugar  is  made  to  undergo  a slimy  transformation.  This  transforma- 
tion is  caused  by  a special  organized  ferment.^ 

If  the  milk  is  sterilised  by  heating  and  contact  with  micro-organisms 
prevented,  the  formation  of  lactic  acid  may  be  entirely  stopped.  The 
formation  of  acid  may  also  be  prevented,  at  least  for  some  time,  by  many 


' Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  137  and  146. 

’’  See  Schmidt-Mlllheim,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  27,  and  G.  Leichmann,  Maly’s  Jahres- 
her.,  Bd.  24,  S.  244. 
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muiseptics,  such  as  salicylic  acid  (1  ; 5000),  thymol,  boracic  acid,  and  other 
bodies. 

If  freshly  drawn  amphoteric  milk  is  treated  with  rennet,  it  coagulates 
quickly,  especially  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  to  a solid  mass  (curd) 
from  which  a yellowish  Iluid  (sweet  whey)  is  gradually  })ressed  out.  This 
coagulation  occurs  without  any  change  in  the  reaction  of  the  milk,  and 
therefore  it  is  distinct  from  the  acid  coagulation. 

In  cow’s  milk  we  find  as  form-elements  a few  colostrum  corpuscles  (see 
Colostrum)  and  a few  pale  nucleated  cells.  The  number  of  tliese  form- 
elements  is  very  small  compared  with  the  immense  amount  of  the  most 
essential  form-constituents,  the  milk-globules. 

The  Milk-globules.  Tliese  consist  of  extremely  small  drops  of  fat  whose 
number  is,  according  to  Woll,‘  l.OG-5.75  million  in  1 c.mm.,  and  whose 
diameter  is  0.0024-0.0046  mm,  and  0.0037  mm.  as  average  for  different 
kinds  of  animals.  It  is  unquestionble  that  the  milk-globules  contain  fat, 
and  we  consider  it  as  positive  that  all  the  milk-fat  exists  in  them.  Another 
and  disputed  question  is  whether  the  milk-globules  consist  entirely  of  fat  or 
whether  tliey  also  contain  proteid. 

According  to  the  observations  of  Aschersox,’  drops  of  fat,  Avhen 
dropped  in  an  alkaline  proteid  solution,  are  covered  with  a fine  albuminous 
coat,  a so-called  haptogen-mernhrmie.  As  milk  on  shaking  with  ether  does 
not  give  up  its  fat,  or  only  very  slowly,  in  the  presence  of  a great  excess  of 
ether,  and  as  this  takes  place  very  readily  after  the  addition  of  acids  or 
alkalies,  which  dissolve  proteids,  it  was  formerly  thought  that  the  fat- 
globules  of  tbe  milk  were  enveloped  in  a proteid  coat.  A true  membrane 
has  not  been  detected;  and  since,  when  no  means  of  dissolving  the  proteid 
is  resorted  to — for  example,  when  the  milk  is  precipitated  by  carbon  dioxide 
. after  tbe  addition  of  very  little  acetic  acid,  or  when  it  is  coagulated  by 
rennet — the  fat  can  be  very  easily  extracted  by  ether,  the  theory  of  a special 
albuminous  membrane  for  the  fat-globules  has  been  generally  abandoned. 
The  observations  of  Quixcke  ’ on  the  behavior  of  the  fat-globules  in  an 
emulsion  prepared  with  gum  have  led,  at  the  present  time,  to  the  conclusion 
that  each  fat-globule  in  the  milk  is  surrounded  by  a stratum  of  casein  solu. 
tion  by  means  of  molecular  attraction,  and  this  prevents  the  globules  from 
uniting  with  each  other.  Everything  that  changes  the  physical  property  of 
the  casein  in  the  milk  or  precipitates  it  must  necessarily  help  the  solution 
of  the  fat  in  ether,  and  it  is  in  this  way  that  the  alkalies,  acids,  and  rennet 
work. 


' On  the  Conditions  inliuencing  the  Number  and  Size  of  Fat-globules  in  Cow’s  Milk. 
Wisconsin  Expt.  Station,  Vol.  6,  1892. 

Arch.  f.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1840. 

® Pfliiger’s  Aich.,  Bd.  19. 
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Storch  lias  shown,  in  opposition  to  these  views,  that  the  milk-globules 
are  surrounded  by  a membrane  of  a siiecial  slimy  substance.  This  substance 
is  very  insoluble,  contains  14.2-14.79^  nitrogen,  and  yields  a sugar,  or  at 
least  a reducing  substance,  on  boiling  with  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  neither 
casein  nor  lactalburnin,  but  seepis  to  all  appearances  to  be  identical  with 
the  so-called  “stroma  substance”  detected  by  Eaden hausen  and  Dani- 
LEWSKY.  Storch  was  able  to  show  that  this  substance  enveloped  the  fat- 
globules  like  a membrane  by  staining  the  same  with  certain  dyes.' 

The  milk-fat  has  a rather  variable  specific  gravity,  which  according  to 
Bohr^  is  0.949-0. 99G  at  -|-  15°  C.  The  milk-fat,  which  is  obtained  under 
the  name  of  butter,  consists  in  great  part  of  the  neutral  fats olein., 
and  stearin.  Besides  these  it  contains,  as  triglycerides,  myristic  acid.,  small 
quantities  of  hutyric  acid  and  cajrroic  acid,  traces  of  caprylic  acid,  capric 
acids,  lauric  acid,  and  aracliidic  acids.  Butter  which  has  been  exposed  to 
the  action  of  sunlight  contains  also  formic  acid  (Duclaux).  Milk-fat  also 
contains  a small  quantity  of  lecithin  and  cholesterin,  also  a yellow  coloring 
matter.  The  quantity  of  volatile  fatty  acids  in  butter  is,  according  to 
Duclaux,’  on  an  average  about  70  p.  m.,  of  which  37-51  p.  m.  is  butyric 
acid  and  20-33  p.  ni.  is  caproic  acid.  The  non-volatile  fat  consists  of  yV-yV 
olein,  and  the  remainder  of  a mixture  of  palmitin  and  stearin.'* 

The  milk-plasma,  or  that  fiuid  in  which  the  fat-globules  are  suspended, 
contains  several  albuminous  bodies,  casein,  lactoglobulin,  and  lactalburnin, 
and  a little  opalisin  (see  lluman  Milk),  and  two  carbohydrates,  of  which 
only  one,  the  milk-sugar,  is  of  great  importance.  The  milk-plasma  also 
contains  extractive  bodies,  traces  of  urea,  creatin,  creatinin,  hypoxanthin  (?), 
lecithin,  cholesterin,  citric  acid  (Soxhlet  and  Henkel),’  and  lastly  also 
mineral  bodies  and  gases. 

Casein.  This  protein  substance,  which  thus  far  has  been  detected  posi-  • 
lively  only  in  milk,  belongs  to  the  nucleoalbumins,  and  differs  from  the 
albuminates  chiefly  by  its  containing  phosphorus  and  by  its  behavior  with 
the  rennet  en?y'me.  Casein  from  cow’s  milk  has  the  following  composition: 

C 53.0,  H 7.0,  X 15.7,  S 0.8,  P 0.85,  and  0 22.65^.  Its  specific  rotation 
is,  according  to  IIoppe-Seyler,*  somewhat  variable;  in  neutral  solution  it 
is  «'(D)  = — 80°.  The  question  whether  the  casein  from  different  kinds 


' V.  Storcb,  see  Maly's  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27  ; Radenbausen  and  Danilewsky,  For- 
scbuiigea  auf  dem  Gebiete  der  Viebbaltung  (Bremeu,  1880),  Heft  9. 

■-  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  10,  S.  182. 

^ Compt.  rend.,  Tome  104. 

^ Various  statements  as  to  tbe  composition  of  milk-fat  can  be  found  in  Koefoed, 
Bull.  d.  I’Acad.  Danoise,  1891,  and  Wanklyn,  Cbemical  News,  Vol.  63. 

5 Cited  from  F.  SOldner,  Die  Salze  der  Milcb.,  etc.  Landwirtbseb.  Versucbsslation, 
Bd.  35.  Separatabzug,  S.  18. 

* Handb.  d.  pbysiol.  u.  patbol.  cbem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  259. 
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of  milk  is  identical  or  whether  there  are  several  different  caseins  lias  not 
been  positively  determined. 

Casein  when  dry  appears  like  a line  white  powder  which,  after  heating  to 
100°  C,  or  somewhat  above,  shows  the  properties  and  solnbilities  of  freshly 
precipitated,  still-moist  casein.  Casein  is  only  slightly  soluble  in  water  or 
in  neutral-salt  solutions.  According  to  Aimius'  it  is  rather  easily  soluble 
in  a 1^  solution  of  sodium  fluoride,  ammonium,  or  potassium  oxalate.  It 
acts  like  a rather  strong  acid,  dissolves  readily  in  water  on  the  addition  of 
very  little  alkali,  forming  a neutral  or  acid  liquid,  and  lastly  it  dissolves  in 
Avater  in  the  presence  of  calcium  carbonate,  from  Avhich  it  expels  the  carbon 
dioxide.  If  casein  is  dissolved  in  lime-water  and  this  solution  carefully 
treated  with  very  dilute  phosphoric  acid  until  it  is  neutral  in  reaction,  the 
casein  appears  to  remain  in  solution,  but  is  probably  only  sAvollen  as  in 
milk,  and  the  liquid  contains  at  the  same  time  a large  quantity  of  calcium 
pliosphate  without  any  precipitate  or  any  suspended  i)articles  being  visible. 
The  casein  solutions  containing  lime  are  opalescent  and  have  on  warming 
the  appearance  of  milk  deflcient  in  fat.  Therefore  it  is  not  impossible  that 
the  Avhite  color  of  the  milk  is  due  partly  to  the  casein  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. SoLDisER  has  ju'epared  two  calcium  combinations  of  casein  Avith 
1.55  and  2.30^  CaO,  and  these  combinations  are  designated  di-  and 
tricalcium  casein  by  Couraxt. ’ 

Casein  solutions  do  not  coagulate  on  boiling,  but  are  coA^ered,  like  milk, 
with  a skin.  They  are  precipitated  by  very  little  acid,  but  the  j^resence  of 
neutral  salts  retards  the  precipitation.  A casein  solution  containing  salt  or 
ordinary  milk  requires,  therefore,  more  acid  for  precipitation  than  a salt- 
free  solution  of  casein  of  the  same  concentration.  The  precipitated  casein 
dissolves  very  easily  again  in  a small  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid,  but  less 
easily  in  an  excess  of  acetic  acid.  These  acid  solutions  are  precipitated  bv 
mineral  acids  in  excess.  Casein  is  precipitated  from  neutral  solutions  or 
from  milk  by  common  salt  or  magnesium  sulphate  in  substance  Avithout 
changing  its  properties.®  Metallic  salts,  such  as  alum,  zinc  sulphate,  and 
cojAper  sulphate,  comjAletely  precipitate  the  casein  from  neutral  solutions. 

The  property  Avhich  is  the  most  characteristic  of  casein  is  that  it  coagu- 
lates with  rennet  in  the  presence  of  a sufficiently  great  amount  of  lime-salts. 
In  solutions  free  from  lime-salts  the  casein  does  not  coagulate  with  rennet; 
but  it  is  changed  so  that  the  solution  (even  if  the  enzyme  is  destroyed  liv 

’ M.  Arthus,  Theses  presentees  a la  faculte  des  sciences  de  Paris,  1893. 

^ Soldner,  Die  Salze  der  Milch,  etc.;  Courant,  1.  c.  In  regard  to  the  salts  of  casein 
see  the  recent  investigations  of  Soldner,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  and  J.  Bohmann. 
Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895. 

^ l\Ioraczewski  obtained  microscopical  spheroliths,  consisting  of  proteid  and  45^  asb 
from  an  ammoniacal  solution  of  casein  and  magnesium  chloride  (Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  21). 
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heating)  yields  a coagulated  mass,  having  the  properties  of  curd,  if  lime- 
salts  are  added.  Tlie  rennet  enzyme,  rennin,  has  therefore  an  action  on 
casein  even  in  the  absence  of  lime-salts,  and  these  last  are  only  necessary 
for  the  coagulation  or  the  separation  of  the  curd.  This  fact,  which  was 
first  proved  by  IIa.mm.vusten,'  has  lately  been  confirmed  by  Arthus  and 
Pages.’ 

The  curd  formed  on  the  coagulation  of  milk  contains  large  quantities  of 
calcium  phosphate.  According  to  Soxhlet  and  Soldner,  the  soluble 
lime-salts  are  of  essential  importance  only  in  coagulation,  while  the  calcium 
phosphate  is  without  importance.  According  to  Couraxt  the  calcium 
casein  on  coagulation  may  carry  down  with  it,  if  the  solution  contains 
dicalciuin  phosphate,  a part  of  this  as  tricalcium  phos])hate,  leaving  mono- 
calcium phosphate  in  the  solution.  The  chemical  processes  which  take 
place  in  the  rennet  coagulation  .have  not  been  thoroughly  investigated;  still 
several  observations  seem  to  show  that  casein  splits  partly  into  a difficultly 
soluble  body,  paracasein  or  cnrd^  whose  composition  closely  resembles  that 
of  casein  and  which  forms  the  chief  product,  and  partly  into  an  easily 
soluble  substance,  similar  to  albumose,  whey-}) rote  id.,  which  is  deficient  in 
carbon  and  nitrogen  (50.3^  C and  13.2^  X,  Koster")  and  whicli  is  pro- 
duced in  very  small  quantities.  Paracasein^  is  not  further  changed  '■  by  the 
rennet  enzyme,  and  it  has  not  the  jiroperty,  to  the  same  extent,  of  holding 
calcium  phosphate  in  solution  as  casein  has.  In  regard  to  other  enzymes 
acting  like  rennin  see  Chapter  IX. 

In  the  digestion  of  casein  with  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  pseudonuclein  is 
split  ofi‘,  and  the  quantity  thus  split  off  is  very  variable,  as  shown  by  the 
researches  of  Salkowski,  IIaiix,  3Ioraczewski  and  Sebeliex. " The 
amount  of  phosphorus  in  the  obtained  pseudonucleins  also  varies  consider- 
ably. According  to  Salkowski  the  quantity  split  off  is  dependent  upon 
the  relationship  between  the  casein  and  digestion  fluid,  namely,  the  quantity 
of  pseudonucleins  diminishes  as  the  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  increases.  In 
the  presence  of  500  grins,  pepsin  hydrochloric  acid  to  1 grm.  casein  Sal- 
KOWSKi  digested  the  casein  completely  without  obtaining  any  pseudonuclein. 

' Miily’s  Jahresber.,  Bdd.  2 and  4 ; also  Haininarsten,  Zur  Kennlnissdes  Kasei'ns  mid 
der  Wifkuijg  des  Labferinentes.  Nova  Acta  lieg.  Soc.  Scieiit.  Upsala,  1877.  Festschrift. 

- Arch,  de  Physiol  (5),  Tome  2,  and  Mem.  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  43. 

’ Sec  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  14. 

It  lias  been  recently  proposed  to  desiginite  the  ordinary  casein  as  caseinogen,  and 
the  curd  as  casein.  Although  such  a luoposition  is  theoretically  correct,  it  leads  in 
])ractice  to  confusion.  On  this  account  tlie  author  calls  the  curd  paracasein,  according 
to  Schulze  and  Rose  (Landwirthsch.  Versuchsstat.,  Bd.  31). 

® See  llamuiarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22.  In  regard  to  recent  'svmk 
on  the  coagulation  of  milk  wc  must  mention  Ilillmann,  Milchzeituug,  Bd.  25  ; Benja- 
min, Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  145  ; and  Lurcher,  Ptlilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

‘ Salkowski  and  Hahn,  Ptlilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  59;  Salkowski,  idl'd.,  Bd.  63;  v.  Mora- 
czewski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20;  Sebelien,  idl'd.,  Bd.  20. 
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111  peptic  as  well  as  tryptic  digestion  a part  of  the  organic  combined 
phosphorus  is  split  off  as  orthophosphoric  acid;  the  (piantity  increasing  as 
the  digestion  progresses.  Another  part  of  the  phosphorus  is  retained  in 
organic  combination,  in  the  albnmoses  as  well  as  in  the  true  ])eptone 
(Salkowski,  Biffi,  Alexander'). 

Casein  may  be  prepared  in  the  following  way:  The  milk  is  diluted  with 
4 vols.  water  and  the  mixture  treated  with  acetic  acid  to  0.75  to  1 p.  m. 
Casein  thus  obtained  is  purified  by  repeated  solution  in  water  with  the  aid 
of  the  smallest  quantity  of  alkali  possible,  by  filtrating  and  reprecipitating 
with  acetic  acid,  and  thoroughly  washing  with  water.  Most  of  the  milk-fat 
is  retained  by  the  filter  on  the  first  filtration,  and  the  casein  contaminated 
with  traces  of  fat  is  purified  by  treating  with  alcohol  and  ether. 

Lactoglobulin  was  obtained  by  Sebelein  from  cow’s  milk  by  saturating 
it  with  N'aCl  in  substance  (which  precipitated  the  casein),  and  saturating 
the  filtrate  with  magnesium  sulphate.  As  far  as  it  has  been  investigated  it 
had  the  properties  of  serglobulin;  the  globulin  isolated  by  Tiemann’  from 
colostrum  had  nevertheless  a markedly  low  quantity  of  carbon,  namely, 
411. 

Lactalbumin  w'as  first  prepared  in  a pure  state  from  milk  by  Sebelein.’ 
Its  composition  is,  according  to  Sebelein,  C 52.19,  II  7.18,  X 15.77, 
8 1.73,  U 23.13^.  Lactalbumin  has  the  properties  of  the  albumins.  It 
coagulates,  according  to  the  concentration  and  the  amount  of  salt  in  solu- 
tion, at  + 72°  to  84°  C.  It  is  similar  to  seralbumin,  but  differs  from  it  in 
having  a considerably  lower  specific  rotatory  power:  «(!))  = — 37°. 

The  principle  of  the  preparation  of  lactalbumin  is  the  same  as  for  the 
preparation  of  seralbumin  from  serum.  The  casein  and  the  globulin  are 
removed  byMgSO,  in  substance,  and  the  filtrate  treated  as  previously  stated 
(page  131). 

The  occurrence  of  other  albuminous,  bodies,  such  as  albuviose  and  peptones,  in  milk 
bas  not  been  positively  proved.  These  bodies  are  easily  produced  as  laboratory  products 
from  the  other  proteids  of  the  milk.  Such  a laboratory  product  is  Millon’s  ami  Co- 
maille’s  Lactoprotein.  which  is  a mixture  of  a little  casein  with  changed  albumin,  and 
albumose,'*  which  is  formed  by  chemical  action.  In  regard  to  opalisin  see  Ifuman 
Milk,  page  398. 

Milk  also  contains,  according  to  Siegfried,’ a nucleon,  related  to  phosphocarnic 
acid,  and  which  yields  fermentation  lactic  acid  (instead  of  paralactic  acidj  and  a special 
carnic  acid,  orylic  acid  (instead  of  mtiscle  carnic  acidl,  as  cleavage  products.  Lacto- 
phospliocarnic  acid  maybe  precipitated  as  an  iron  combination  from  the  milk  freed  from 
casein  and  coagulable  proteids  as  well  as  earthy  phosphates. 

Milk-sugar,  lactose,  + 11,0.  This  sugar  with  the  absorption 

of  water  can  be  split  into  two  glucoses,  dextrose  and  galactose.  It  yields 

Salkowski,  1.  c.;  Biffi,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  152;  Alexander,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 

3 Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

■*  See  Hammarsten,  Ueber  das  Laktoproteiu,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  8,  No.  10  ; also 
Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  6,  S.  13. 

‘ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  21  and  22. 
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nmcic  acid,  besides  other  organic  acids,  by  the  action  of  dilute  nitric  acid. 
Levulinic  acid  is  formed,  besides  formic  acid  and  hnmin  substances,  by  the 
stronger  action  of  acids.  By  the  action  of  alkalies  amongst  other  products 
we  find  lactic  acid  and  pyrocatechin. 

Milk-sugar  occurs,  as  a rule,  only  in  milk,  but  it  has  also  been  found  in 
the  urine  of  j)regnant  women  on  stagnation  of  milk,  as  well  as  in  the  urine 
after  partaking  of  large  quantities  of  the  same  sugar.  According  to  the 
statements  of  Pappel  and  Richmond’  the  milk  of  the  Egyptian  buffalo 
does  not  contain  milk-sugar,  but  a sugar  called  tetojihose. 

i\Iilk-sugar,  of  which,  according  to  Tanret,  we  have  three  modifications 
(see  Chapter  III),  occurs  ordinarily  as  colorless  rhombic  crystals  with  1 mol. 
of  water  of  crystallization,  which  is  driven  off  by  slowly  heating  to  100°  C., 
but  more  easily  at  130-140°  0.  At  170°  to  180°  C.  it  is  converted  into  a 
brown  amorphous  mass,  lactocaramel,  On  quickly  boiling  down 

a milk-sugar  solution,  anhydrous  milk-sugar  separates  out.  Milk-sugar 
dissolves  in  G parts  cold  or  in  2.5  parts  boiling  water;  it  has  a faintly 
sweetish  taste.  It  does  not  dissolve  in  ether  or  absolute  alcohol.  Its  solu- 
tions are  dextrogyrate.  The  rotatory  power,  which  on  heating  the  solution 
to  100°  C.  becomes  constant,  is  o'(D)  = + 52.5°.  Milk-sugar  combines 
with  bases;  the  alkali  combinations  are  insoluble  in  alcohol. 

Milk-sugar  is  not  fermentable  with  pure  yeast.  It  undergoes,  on  the 
contrary,  alcoholic  ferment-ation  by  the  action  of  certain  schizomycetes,  and 
according  to  E.  Eischer'^  the  milk-sugar  is  first  split  into  glucose  and 
galactose  by  an  enzyme,  lactase.,  existing  in  the  yeast.  The  preparation  of 
milk-wine,  humyss from  mare’s  milk  and  Tcepliir’'''  from  cow’s  milk 
is  based  upon  this  fact.  Other  micro-organisms  also  take  part  in  this 
change,  causing  a lactic-acid  fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar. 

Lactose  responds  to  the  reactions  of  grape-sugar,  such  as  Moore’s, 
Trommer’s,  and  Rubner’s,  and  the  bismuth  test.  It  also  reduces  mer- 
curic oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  After  warming  with  phenylhydrazin 
acetate  it  gives  on  cooling  a yellow  crystalline  precipitate  of  plienyl- 
lactosazon,  It  differs  from  cane-sugar  by  giving  positive 

reactions  with  Moore’s  or  Trommer’s  and  the  bismuth  test,  and  also  in  that 
it  does  not  darken  when  heated  with  anhydrous  oxalic  acid  to  100°  0.  It 
differs  from  grape-sugar  and  maltose  by  its  solubility  and  crystalline  form, 
but  especially  by  its  not  fermenting  with  yeast  and  by  yielding  mucic  acid 
with  nitric  acid. 

For  the  preparation  of  milk-sugar  we  make  use  of  the  by-product  in  the 
preparation  of  cheese,  the  sweet  whey.  The  proteid  is  removed  by  coagula- 
tion with  heat,  and  the  filtrate  evaporated  to  a syrup.  The  crystals  which 
separate  after  a certain  time  are  recrystallized  from  water  after  decolorizing 

’ Journ  Cbem.  Soc.,  London,  1894,  p.  7o4. 

^ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chein.  Gescdlsdi.,  Bd.  2T. 
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with  animal  charcoal.  A pure  preparation  may  be  obtained  from  the  com- 
mercial milk-sugar  by  repeated  recrystallization.  The  quantitative  estima- 
tion of  milk-sugar  may  in  part  be  performed  by  the  polaristrobometer  and 
partly  by  means  of  titration  with  Feiiling’s  solution.  10  c.c.  of  Feiiling’s 
solution  corresponds  to  0.0G7G  grin,  milk-sugar  in  0.5-1. 5^  solution  and 
boiling  for  G minutes  (in  regard  to  Feiiling’s  solution  and  the  titration  of 
sugar  see  Chapter  XV). 

Rittuausen  lijis  fomul  another  carboli3’dralo  in  milk  whicli  is  soluble  in  wateiv 
non-cryslallizable,  ivliich  has  a faint  ’•educing  action,  and  which  yields  on  boiling  with 
an  acid  a body  luiAnng  a greater  reducing  power.  Landwehk  considers  this  as  aniinal 
gum,  and  Bechamp  ‘ as  dextrin. 

The  mineral  bodies  of  milk  will  be  treated  in  connection  with  its  quanti- 
tative composition. 

The  methods  for  the  quantitative  analysis  of  milk  are  very  numerous, 
and  as  they  cannot  all  be  treated  of  here,  we  will  give  the  chief  points  of  a 
few  of  the  most  trustworthy  and  most  frequently  employed  methods. 

In  determining  the  solids  a carefully  weighed  quantity  of  milk  is  mixed 
with  an  equal  weight  of  heated  quartz  sand,  fine  glass  powder,  or  asbestos. 
The  evaporation  is  first  done  on  the  water-bath  and  finished  in  a current  of 
carbon  dioxide  or  hydrogen  not  above  100°  C. 

The  mineral  bodies  are  determined  by  ashing  the  milk,  using  the  2)re- 
cautions  mentioned  in  the  text-books.  The  results  obtained  for  the  phos- 
phoric acid  are  incorrect  on  account  of  the  burning  of  phosphorized  bodies, 
such  as  casein  and  lecithin.  We  must  therefore,  according  to  Soldner, 
subtract  25^  from  the  total  phosphoric  acid  found  in  the  milk.  The 
quantity  of  sulphate  in  the  ash  also  depends  on  the  burning  of  the  proteids. 

In  the  determination  of  the  total  amount  of  proteids  we  make  use  of 
Ritthausen’s  method,  namely,  precipitate  the  milk  wn’th  copper  sulphate 
according  to  the  modification  suggested  by  ]\Iunk.''  He  precipitates  all 
the  proteids  by  means  of  copper  oxyhydrate  at  boiling  heat,  and  determines 
the  nitrogen  in  the  precipitate  by  means  of  K.teldahl’s  method.  This 
modification  gives  exacter  results. 

The  older  method  of  Puls  and  Stenrerg,^  where  the  precipitant  is 
alcohol,  is  too  complicated  and  not  sufficiently  reliable.  Sebelien^  has 
suggested  a very  good  modification.  3-4  grms.  of  milk  are  diluted  with  an 
equal  volume  of  water,  a little  common-salt  solution  added,  and  precipitated 
with  an  excess  of  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  washed  with  cold  water, 
and  then  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  determined  by  K.jeldaiil’s  method. 
The  total  nitrogen  found  when  multiplied  by  G.37  (casein  and  lactalbumin 
contain  both  15.7^  nitrogen)  gives  the  total  quantity  of  albuminous  bodies. 
This  method,  which  is  readily  performed,  gives  very  good  results.  I.  Muxk 
used  this  method  in  the  analysis  of  w'oman’s  milk.  In  this  case  the  quantity 
of  nitrogen  found  must  be  multiplied  by  G. 34.  The  objection  to  this  and 
other  methods  where  the  proteids  are  precipitated,  is  that  jicrhaps  other 

* Rittlmusen,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Clieni.  (N.  F ),  Bel.  15  ; Laiidwclir,  foot-note  2,  page 
46  ; Bechamp,  Bull.  soc.  chiin.  (3),  Tome  6. 

’ Rittlmusen,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  15  ; I.  Munk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
134. 

* Puls,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  13  ; Steuberg,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  7,  S.  169. 

■* *  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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l)Oclies  (extractives)  may  be  carried  down  at  the  same  time  (Ca.mekeu  and 
S()i,DNKH  ').  It  is  undecided  to  Avliat  extent  this  takes  place. 

A piirt  of  the  nitrogen  in  the  milk  exists  ns  extnicti\h*s,  jind  tliis  nitrogen  is  calculated 
as  the  dilTerence  between  the  total  nitrogen  and  the  protein  lutrogen.  According  to 
!Mcnk’s  anab'ses  about  of  the  total  nitrogen  belongs  to  the  extractives  in  cow’s  milk, 
and  y’j  in  woman’s  milk.  Camkrek  and  Soi.dner  determine  the  nitrogen  in  tlie  filtrate 
1 iMin  t lie  liinnic-acid  precipitate  by  K.jkeuaiii.’s  method,*  and  tilso  according  to  Hufner’s 
method  (hypobromite).  In  this  way  they  found  11  milligrammes  nitrogen  as  urea,  etc. 
(luirngen  according  to  Hufner),  in  100  grammes  woman’s  milk.  Of  the  remaining 
nitrogen  88^  came  from  the  proleids  and  the  remainder  from  nilrogenons  extractives. 
In  cow’s  II. ilk  they  found  18  milligrammes  nitrogen  according  to  IIufnek,  and  08^ 
of  the  remainder  belonged  to  the  proteid  bodies. 

4^0  determine  the  caseui  and  aJbnmins  separately  we  may  make  use  of 
the  method  first  suggested  by  IIoppe-Sevler  and  Tolmatsciteff,*  in  which 
the  casein  is  precipitated  by  maguesittm  sulphate.  According  to  iSebelten', 
the  milk  is  diluted  with  its  own  volttme  of  a saturated  magnesium-sulphate 
solution,  then  saturated  Avith  the  salt  in  substance,  and  the  precipitate  then 
filtered  and  Avashed  Avith  a saturated  magnesium-sulphate  solution.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  in  the  precipitate  by  K.ieldahl’s  method,  and  the 
<juantity  of  casein  determined  by  multiplying  the  result  by  0.37.  The  quan- 
tity of  lactalbumin  may  be  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  casein 
{-{-  glol^ulin)  and  the  total  proteids  found.  The  lactalbumin  may  also  be 
preci[utated  by  tannic  acid  from  the  filtrate  containing  MgSO^  from  the 
casein  ])recipitate,  diluted  Avith  water,  and  the  nitrogen  determined  by 
K.ielda  he’s  method  and  the  result  multiplied  by  0.37. 

ScHLossMAXN  ^ suggests  an  alum  solution,  Avhich  precipitates  the  casein, 
in  separating  the  casein  from  the  other  proteids.  The  proteid  can  be  pre- 
cipitated from  tlie  filtrate  by  tannic  acid.  The  precipitate  is  used  to  deter- 
mine the  nitrogen  by  Kjeedaiil’s  method. 

The/f</  is  gravimetrically  determined  by  thoroughly  extracting  the  dried 
milk  Avith  ether,  evaporating  the  ether  from  the  extract,  and  weighing  the 
residue.  The  fat  may  be  determined  by  aerometric  means  by  adding  alkali 
to  the  milk,  shaking  with  ether,  and  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the 
fat  solution  by  means  of  Soxiilet’s  apparatus.  In  determining  the  amount 
of  fat  in  a large  number  of  samples  the  lactocrit  of  De  Laa'AL  may  be  used 
Avith  success.  The  milk  is  first  mixed  Avith  an  equal  volume  of  a mixture 
of  glacial  acetic  and  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  warmed  7-8  minutes  on 
the  Avater-bath,  the  mixture  placed  in  graduated  tubes,  and  these  in  the 
centrifugal  machine  at  -f  50°  C.  The  height  of  the  layer  of  fat  gives  its 
quantity.  The  numerous  and  very  exact  analyses  of  Nilsox  have  shown 
that  Avitli  milks  containing  small  quantities  of  fat,  beloAV  1.5^,  the  older 
corrections  are  unnecessary,  and  that  this  method  gives  excellent  results  if 
Ave  use  lactic  acid  treated  Avith  b</o  hydrochloric  acid  instead  of  the  above 
mixture  of  glacial  acetic  acid  and  sulphuric  acid.  There  are  numerous  other 
methods  for  determining  milk-fat,  among  them  Gottlieb’s  method,  which 
is  simple  and  exact  (Weibull^). 

In  determining  the  milk-sugur  the  proteids  are  first  removed.  For  this 


' Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  33  and  36. 

’ Hoppe-Seyler,  ]\Ied.-chem.  Untersiich.,  S.  272. 

^ Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

■*  Nilsou,  Maly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  21  ; G ailieb,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20;  Wcibiill, 
Laudtburcks.  akad.  Handl.  o.  tidskr.  Stockholm,  1898, 
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purpose  we  precipitate  either  with  alcohol,  M’hich  must  be  evaporated  from 
the  filtrate,  or  by  diluting  with  water,  and  removing  the  casein  b}^  tlie 
addition  of  a little  acid,  and  the  lactalbnmin  by  coagulation  at  boiling  heat. 
The  sugar  is  determined  by  titration  with  Kfuilixg’s  or  Knapp’s  solution 
(see  Chap.  XV).  The  principle  of  titration  is  the  same  as  for  tlie  titration 
of  sugar  in  urine:  10  c.c.  of  Fehling’s  solution  corresponds  to  0.0G7(i 
grin,  milk-sugar;  10  c.c.  of  Knapp’s  solution  corresponds  to  0.0311-0.0310 
grm.  milk-sugar,  when  the  saccharine  liquid  contains  about  sugar. 

In  regard  to  the  Diodu!^  operandi  of  the  titration  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  more  complete  works  and  to  C'liapter  XV. 

Instead  of  these  volumetric  determinations  other  methods  of  estimations, 
such  as  Alliun’s  method,  the  polariscope  method,  and  others,  may  be  used. 
In  calculating  the  analysis  it  is  of  importance,  as  suggested  by  Camekeh  and 
80LDNER,  in  determining  the  solids  that  the  milk-sugar  in  the  residue  is 
anhydrous. 

d’he  quanii/atire  composHion  of  cow’s  milk  is  naturally  very  variable. 
3'he  average  obtained  by  Koniu  ‘ is  as  follows  in  1000  parts: 

^^'ater.  * Solids.  Casein.  Albumin.  Fats.  Suf?ar.  Salts. 

871.7  128.3  30.2  5.3  36.9  48.8  7.1 


OK  K 

'I’he  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  1000  parts  of  cow’s  nnlk  is,  according 
to  the  analyses  of  Soednek,  as  follows:  K^O  1.72,  0.51,  C^aO  1.98, 

]\lgO  0.20,  1.82  (after  correction  for  the  ^iseudonuclein),  (U  0.98  grms. 

Punoe’  found  0.0035  grm.  Fe^O,.  According  to  vSoi.dner,  the  K,  Xa, 
and  Cl  are  found  in  the  same  ([uantities  in  whole  milk  as  in  milk-serum. 
Of  tlie  total  phosphoric  acid  36-56^  and  of  the  lime  53-72^  is  not  in  solution. 
A ]>art  of  this  lime  is  combined  with  the  casein;  the  remainder  is  found 
united  Avith  the  phosphoric  acid  as  a mixture  of  dicalcium  and  tricalcium 
jihosphate,  which  is  kept  dissolved  or  suspended  by  the  casein.  The  bases 
are  in  excess  of  the  mineral  acids  in  the  milk-serum.  The  excess  of  the  first 
is  combined  Avith  organic  acids,  Avhich  correspond  to  2.5  p.  m,  citric  acid 
(Soluner). 

The  gases  of  the  milk  consist  chiefly  of  CO, , besides  a little  N and  traces 
of  O.  Pfeuger"  found  10  vols.  per  cent  00,  and  0.6  vol.  per  cent  X”, 
calculated  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 

The  variation  in  the  composition  of  coav’s  milk  depends  on  several  cir- 
cumstances. 

The  colostrum,  or  the  milk  which  is  secreted  before  calving  and  in  the 
lirst  feAv  days  after,  is  yellowish,  sometimes  alkaline,  but  often  acid,  of 
higher  specific  gravity,  1.046-1.080,  and  richer  in  solids  than  ordinary 
milk.  The  colostrum  contains,  besides  fat-globules,  an  abundance  of  colos- 
trum-corpuscles— nucleated  granular  cells  0.005-0.025  mm.  in  diameter 

' Chemie  der  ineuscliliclien  Miiln  ungs  iiiid  Geiiussniittel,  3.  Aufl. 

’ Zeitsclir.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  10. 

Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  2. 
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wilh  abundant  fat-granules  and  fat-globules.  The  fat  of  colostrum  lias  a 
somewhat  higher  melting-iioint  and  is  poorer  in  volatile  fatty  acids  than  the 
fat  from  ordinary  milk  (Njlsox  ').  The  cpiantity  of  cholesterin  and  lecithin 
is  generally  greater.  The  most  apparent  difference  between  it  and  ordinary 
milk  is  that  colostrum  coagulates  on  heating  to  boiling  because  of  the 
absolute  and  relatively  greater  quantities  of  globulin  and  albumin  it  con- 
tains.* * The  comioosition  of  colostrum  is  very  variable.  Konig  gives  as 
average  the  following  figures  in  1000  }3arts: 

Water.  Solid.s.  Casein.  Albumin  and  Globulin.  Fat.  Sugar.  Salts. 

746.7  253.3  40.4  136.0  35.9  26.7  15.6 


The  constitution  of  milk  is  changed  during  lactation,  and  it  becomes 
richer  in  casein  but  poorer  in  fat  and  milk-sugar.  The  evening  milk  is 
richer  in  fat  than  the  morning  milk  (Alex.  Muller  and  Eisexstuck; 
Nilson  and  others*).  The  breed  of  the  animal  also  has  a great  influence 
on  the  milk. 


The  influence  food  e.xercises  upon  the  composition  of  milk  will  be  dis- 
cussed in  connection  with  the  chemistry  of  the  milk  secretion. 


In  the  following  we  give  the  average  composition  of  skimmed  milk  and  certain 
other  preparations  of  milk: 


Skimmed  milk 

Cream 

Buttermilk . . . . 
Whey 


Water.  Proteids. 

906.6  31.1 

655.1  36.1 

902.7  40.6 

932.4  8.5 


Fat.  Sugar 

7.4  47.5 

267.5  35.2 

9.3  37.3 

2.3  47.0 


Lactic  Acid.  Salts. 

7.4 

6.1 

3.4  6.7 

3.3  6.5 


Kumyss  and  kepiiik  are  obtained,  as  above  slated,  by  the  alcoholic  and  lactic-acid 
fermentation  of  the  milk-sugar,  the  first  from  mare’s  milk  and  the  last  from  cow’s  milk. 
Large  tjuantilies  of  ( arbon  dioxide  are  formed  thereby,  and  besides  the  albuminous  bodies 
of  the  milk  are  partly  converted  into  albumoses  and  peptones,  which  increase  the  di- 
gestibility. The  quantity  of  lactic  acid  in  these  preparations  may  be  about  10-20  p.  m. 
The  quantity  of  alcohol  varies  from  10  to  35  p.  m. 

Milk  of  ot'ier  Animals.  Goat’s  milk  has  a more  yellowish  color  and  another, 
more  specific,  odor  than  cow’s  milk.  The  coagulation  obtained  by  acid  or  rennet  is 
more  solid  and  is  harder  than  that  from  cow’s  milk.  Sheep’s  milk  is  similar  to  goat’s 
milk,  but  has  a higher  specific  gravity  and  contains  a greater  amount  of  solids. 

Mare’s  milk  is  alkaline  and  contains  a casein  which  is  not  precipitated  by  acids  in 
lumps  or  solid  masses,  but,  like  the  casein  fiom  woman’s  milk,  in  fine  Hakes.  This 
casein  is  only  incompletely  precipitated  by  rennet,  and  it  is  very  similar  also  in  other 
respects  to  the  casein  of  human  milk.  According  to  Beil,'*  the  casein  Irom  mare’s  and 
cow’s  milk  is  the  same,  and  the  different  behavior  of  the  two  varieties  of  milk  is  due  to 
different  amounts  of  salts  and  to  a different  relation  between  the  casein  and  the  albu- 
min. The  milk  of  the  ass  is  claimed  by  older  a\ithorities  to  be  similar  to  human  milk, 
but  Schlossmann  finds  it  considerably  poorer  in  fat.  Reindeer  milk  characterizes 
itself,  according  to  AVeuenskioi.d,®  by  being  very  rich  in  fat,  144.6-197.3  p.  m.,  and 
casein,  80.6-86.9  p.  m. 


‘ Nilson,  1.  c. 

* See  Sebelien,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  and  Tiemann,  Zeit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  25. 

® See  Kbnig,  1.  c.,  p.  313,  and  Nilson,  1.  c. 

* Studien  fiber  die  Eiweissstoffe  des  Kumys  und  Kefirs.  St.  Petersburg,  1886. 
tRicker.) 

® Schlossmann,  Zeitschr.  f.  phj'siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22  ; Werenskiold,  Maly’s  Jahresber., 
Bd.  25. 
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The  milk  of  carnivora  (llie  bitch  and  cat)  are  acid  in  reaction  and  very  ricli  in 
solids.  The  composition  of  the  milk  of  these  animals  varies  very  much  with  the  com- 
position of  the  food. 

To  illustrate  the  composition  of  the  milk  of  other  animals  the  following  figures,  the 
compilation  of  Konig,  tire  given.  As  the  milk  of  each  kind  of  animals  may  have  a 
variable  composition,  these  figures  should  only  be  considered  as  examples  of  the  com- 
position of  milk  of  various  kinds.' 


Milk  of  the 

W^ater. 

Solids. 

Proteids. 

Fat. 

Su^ar. 

Salts. 

Dog 

754.4 

245.6 

99.1 

95.7 

31.9 

7.3 

Cat  

816.3 

183.7 

90.8 

33.3 

49.1 

5.8 

Goat 

869.1 

130.9 

36.9 

40.9 

44.5 

8.6 

Sheep 

835.0 

165.0 

57.4 

61.4 

39.6 

6.6 

Cow 

871.7 

128.3 

35.5 

36.9 

48.8 

7.1 

Horse 

900.6 

99.4 

18.9 

10.9 

66.5 

3.1 

Ass 

900.0 

100.0 

21.0 

13.0 

63.0 

3.0 

Pig 

823.7 

167.3 

60.9 

64.4 

40.4 

10.6 

Elephant  ..... 

678.5 

321.5 

30.9 

195.7 

88.4 

6.5 

Dolphin 

486.7 

513.3 

.... 

437.6 

.... 

4.6 

Human  Milk. 


Womaa’s  milk  is  amphoteric  in  reaction.  According  to  Couraxt  its 
reaction  is  relatively  more  alkaline  than  cow’s  milk,  but  has  nevertheless  a 
lower  absolute  reaction  for  alkalinity  as  well  as  acidity.  Oouiiant  found  be- 
tween the  tenth  day  and  the  fourteenth  month  after  confinement  practically 
constant  results.  The  alkalinity,  as  well  as  the  acidity,  was  a little  lower  than 
in  childbed.  100  c.c.  of  the  milk  had  the  same  average  alkalinity  as  10.8 


X X 

c.c.  caustic  soda,  and  the  same  acidity  as  3.6  c.c.  — acid. 


10 


10 


The  relation- 


ship between  the  alkalinity  and  the  acidity  in  woman’s  milk  was  as  3 : 1, 
and  in  cow’s  milk  as  2.1  : 1. 

Human  milk  also  contains  fewer  fat-globules  than  cow’s  milk,  but  they 
are  larger  in  size.  The  specific  gravity  of  woman’s  milk  varies  between 
1026  and  1036,  generally  between  1028  and  1034.  The  specific  gravity  is 
highest  in  well-fed  and  lowest  in  poorly  fed  women. 

The  fat  of  woman’s  milk  has  been  investigated  by  Kuppel.  It  forms  a 
yellowish-white  mass,  similar  to  ordinary  butter,  having  a specific  gravity 
of  0.966  at  -|-  15"  C.  It  melts  at  34.0°  and  solidifies  at  20.2°  0.  The 
following  fatty  acids  can  be  obtained  from  the  fat,  namely,  butyric,  ca]3roic, 
capric,  myristic,  palmitic,  stearic,  and  oleic  acids.  The  fat  from  woman’s 
milk  is,  according  to  Euppel  and  Laves,"'  relatively  poor  in  volatile  fatty 
acids.  The  non-volatile  fatty  acids  consist  of  one  half  oleic  acid,  while 
among  the  solid  fatty  acids  myristic  and  palmitic  acids  are  found  to  a 
greater  extent  than  stearic  acid. 

The  essential  qualitative  difference  between  woman’s  and  cow’s  milk 
seems  to  lie  in  the  proteids  or  in  the  more  accurately  determined  casein. 


' Details  iu  regard  to  the  milk  of  different  animals  may  be  found  in  Proscher,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

’ Kuppel,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31  ; Laves,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 
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A iminber  of  older  and  younger  investigators’  claim  tliat  the  casein  from 
Avoman’s  milk  has  other  properties  than  that  from  cow’s  milk,  d’lie  essential 
differences  are  the  following:  The  casein  from  woman’s  milk  is  precipitated 
Avith  greater  difficulty  Avith  acids  or  salts;  it  does  not  coagulate  regularly  in 
the  milk  after  tlie  addition  of  rennet;  it  may  be  precipitated  by  gastric 
juice,  but  dissolves  completely  and  easily  in  an  excess  of  the  same;  the 
casein  precipitate  produced  by  an  acid  is  more  easily  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
the  acid;  and  lastly,  the  clot  formed  from  the  casein  of  woman’s  milk  does 
not  appear  in  such  large  and  coarse  masses  as  the  casein  from  cow’s  milk, 
but  is  more  loose  and  ffocculent.  This  last-mentioned  fact  is  of  great  im- 
portance, since  it  explains  the  generally  admitted  easy  digestibility  of  the 
casein  from  Avoman’s  milk.  The  question  as  to  Avhether  the  above-men- 
tioned differences  depend  on  a decided  difference  in  the  two  caseins  or  only 
on  an  unequal  relationship  betAveen  the  casein  and  the  salts  in  the  tAvo 
kinds  of  milk,  or  upon  other  circumstances,  has  been  recently  itivesti- 
gated.  According  to  Szoxtagu  “ the  casein  from  human  milk  does  not 
yield  any  pseudonuclein  on  2>epsin  digestion  and  hence  it  cannot  be  a 
nucleoalbumin.  Wuoblewski has  recently  arrived  at  the  same  results, 
and  also  found  that  the  two  caseins  had  a different  composition.  He  found 
the  following  for  the  composition  of  casein  from  Avornun’s  milk:  C 52. ‘^4, 
II  7.32,  N 14.97,  P 0. 08,  S 1.117,  0 23.00^.  Woman’s  milk  also  contains 
lactalbumin,  besides  the  casein,  and  a^Arotein  substance,  very  rich  in  sulphur 
(4.7^)  and  relatively  poor  in  carbon,  which  WiiOBLEAVSKi  calls  oj)alisin. 
The  statements  as  to  the  occurrence  of  albumoses  and  peptone  are  disputed 
as  in  many  other  cases.  Xo  positive  proof  as  to  the  occurrence  of  albumoses 
and  peptone  in  fresh  milk  has  been  given. 

Even  after  those  differences  are  eliminated  which  depend  on  the  imper- 
fect analytical  methods  employed,  the  quantitative  composition  of  woman's 
milk  is  variable  to  such  an  extent  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  . 
average  results.  The  recent  analyses,  especially  those  made  on  a large 
number  of  samples  by  Pfeifi-'er,  Adriaxce,  Camerer  and  Soldxer,*  have 

' See  Biedert,  Untersucliuugeu  ilber  die  cliemischen  Unterscliiede  der  Menschen-  uiid 
Kulimilch  (Stuttgart,  1884);  Langguard,  Vircliow’.s  Arch.,  Bd.  6.1;  Makris,  Studien 
fiber  die  Eiweisskorper  der  Frauen-  und  Kulimilch.  Inaug.-Diss.  Strassburg,  1876. 

^ Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bu.  22,  S.  168. 

^ “ Beitriige  zur  Kenntnisse  des  Fraueukaseius  " (Inaug.-Diss.,  Bern,  1894),  and  “Eiu 
neuer  eiweissartiger  Bestandtheil  der  Milch,”  Anzeiger  der  Akad.  d.  AViss.  in  Krakau, 
1898. 

^Pfeiffer,  Jahrb.  f.  Kinderheilkunde,  Bd.  20;  also  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  13;  V. 
Adriance  and  J.  Adriance,  A Clinical  Re  port  of  the  Chemical  Examination,  etc..  Archives 
of  Pediatrics,  1897  ; Camerer  and  Sbldner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  33  and  36.-  In  re- 
gard to  the  composition  of  woman’s  milk  see  also  Biel,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  4 ; Chris- 
tenn,  ibid  , Bd.  7;  Mendes  de  Leon,  ibid.,  Bd.  12;  Gerber,  Bull.  soc.  Chim.,  Tome  23  ; 
TolmalschefT,  Hoppc-Seyler’s  Med.-chem.  Untersueb.,  S.  272. 
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positively  sliowu  that  woman’s  milk  is  essentially  poorer  in  proteicls  but 
richer  in  sugar  than  cow’s  milk.  The  (jnantity  of  })roteid  varies  between 
10-20  p.  m.,  often  amounting  to  only  15-17  p.  m.  or  less,  and  is  dei^endent 
upon  the  length  of  lactation  (see  below).  The  quantity  of  fat  also  varies 
considerably,  but  ordinarily  amounts  to  30-40  p.  ni.  The  (juautity  of  sugar 
should  not  be  below  50  p.  m.,  but  may  rise  to  even  80  p.  m.  We  may  consider 
about  GO  p.  m.  as  an  average,  but  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  also  dependent  upon  the  length  of  lactation,  as  it  increases  with 
duration.  The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  varies  between  2 and  4 p.  m. 

The  most  essential  differences  between  woman’s  and  cow’s  milk  are  as 
follows,  from  a quantitative  standpoint:  As  compared  with  the  (jnantity  of 
albumin,  the  quantity  of  casein  is  not  only  absolutely  but  also  relatively, 
smaller  in  woman’s  milk  than  in  cow’s  milk,  while  the  latter  is  j)oorer  in 
milk-sugar.  Human  milk  is  richer  in  lecithin  and  nucleon.  According  to 
WiTTMAACK  cow’s  milk  contains  0.5C6  p.  m.  nucleon,  and  woman’s  milk 
1.24  p,  m,  SiEGFKiED  ' finds  that  the  nucleon  phosphorus  amounts  to  GO 
p,  m.  of  the  total  phosphorus  in  cow’s  milk  and  415  p.  m.  in  woman’s  milk, 
and  also  that  human  milk  contains  nearly  entirely  organic  combined  phos- 
phorus. Woman’s  milk  is  poorer  in  mineral  bodies,  especially  lime,  and  it 
contains  only  one  sixth  of  the  quantity  of  lime  as  compared  with  cow’s  milk. 
Human  milk  is  claimed  to  be  also  poorer  in  citric  acid  (Scheibe“),  although 
this  is  not  an  essential  difference. 

In  regard  to  the  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  woman’s  milk  the  analyses 
of  Bunge  are  most  reliable.  He  analyzed  the  milk  of  a woman,  fourteen 
days  after  delivery,  whose  diet  contained  very  little  common  salt  for  four 
days  previous  to  the  analysis  (A),  and  again  three  days  later  after  a daily 
addition  of  30  grms.  HaCl  to  the  food  (B).  Bunge  found  the  following 
figures  in  1000  parts  of  the  milk; 


A B 

KsO 0.780  0.703 

Na,0 0.232  0.257 

CaO S' 328  0.343 

McO  0.064  0.065 

Fe,03 0.004  0.006 

P2O5 0.473  0.469 

Cl 0.438  0.445 


The  relationship  of  the  two  bodies,  potassium  and  sodium,  to  each  other 
may,  according  to  Bunge,  vary  considerably  (1. 3-4.4  equivalents  potash  to 
1 of  soda).  By  the  addition  of  salt  to  the  food  the  quantity  of  sodium  and 
chlorine  in  the  milk  increases,  while  the  quantity  of  potassium  decreases. 
He  Lange  ’ found  more  Na  than  K in  the  milk  at  the  beginning  of 
lactation. 

‘ Wittmaack,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22;  Siegfried,  ibid.,  Bd.  22. 

Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  21. 

^ Bunge,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  10  ; De  Lange,  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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The  gases  of  woman’s  milk  have  been  investigated  by  Kulz.‘  He  found 
1.07-1. 44  c.c.  oxygen,  2.35-2.87  c.c.  carbon  dioxide,  and  3.37-3.81  c.c. 
nitrogen  in  100  c.c.  milk. 

The  proper  treatment  of  cow’s  milk  by  diluting  with  water  and  by 
certain  additions  in  order  to  render  it  a proper  substitute  for  woman’s  milk 
in  the  nourishment  of  babea  cannot  be  determined  before  the  difference  in 
the  albuminous  bodies  of  these  two  kinds  of  milk  has  been  completel}^ 
studied. 

The  colostrum  has  a higher  specific  gravity,  1.040-1.060,  a greater 
ipiantity  of  coagulable  proteids,  and  a deeper  yellow  color  than  ordinary 
woman’s  milk.  Even  a few  days  after  delivery  the  color  becomes  less 
yellow,  the  quantity  of  albumin  less,  and  the  number  of  colostrum-corpuscles 
diminishes. 

We  have  the  older  analyses  of  Clemm’  and  the  recent  investigations  of 
Pfeiffer,  V and  J.  Adriance,  Camerer  and  Soldxer  on  the  changes  in 
the  composition  of  milk  after  delivery.  It  follows,  as  a unanimous  result 
from  these  investigations,  that  the  quantity  of  proteid,  which  amounts  to 
more  the  first  two  days,  sometimes  amounting  to  more  than  30  p.  m.  at 
first,  rather  quickly  and  then  more  gradually  diminishes  as  long  as  the  lacta- 
tion continues,  so  that  in  the  third  week  it  amounts  to  about  10-18  p.  m. 
Like  the  protein  substances  so  do  the  mineral  bodies  gradually  decrease, 
ff'he  quantity  of  fat  shows  no  regular  or  constant  variation  during  lactation, 
while  the  lactose,  especially  according  to  the  observations  of  V.  and 
.1.  Adriance  (120  analyses),  increases  rather  quickly  the  first  days  and  then 
only  slowly  until  the  end  of  lactation.  The  analyses  of  Pfeiffer,  Camerer 
and  SoLDNER  also  show  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  milk-sugar. 

'i'he  two  maniinaiy  glands  of  the  same  woman  may  yield  somewhat  different  milk, 
as  shown  by  Soukdat  and  later  by  Brunner.^  Likewise  the  different  portions  of  milk 
from  the  same  milking  may  have  varying  composition.  The  first  portions  are  always 
poorer  in  fat. 

According  to  l’K^rttier,  Vernois  and  Becquerel  the  milk  of  blonds  contains 
less  casein  than  that  of  brunettes,  a difference  which  Tolmatscheff  ■* *  could  not  sub- 
stantiate. Women  of  delicate  constitutions  yield  a milk  richer  in  solids,  especially  in 
casein,  than  women  with  strong  constitutions  (V.  and  B.). 

According  to  Vernois  and  Becqueree,  the  age  of  the  woman  has  an  effect  on  the 
composition  of  the  milk,  so  that  we  find  a greater  quantity  of  proteidsand  fat  in  women 
15-20 years  old,  and  asmaller  quantity  of  sugar.  The  smallest  quantity  of  proteids  and 
the  greatest  quantity  of  sugar  are  found  at  20  or  from  25-30  years  of  ng<\  According  to 
V.  !ind  B.,  the  milk  with  the  first-born  is  richer  in  water — with  a proportionate  diminu- 
tion of  casein,  sugar,  and  fat — than  after  several  deliveries. 

The  influence  of  menstruation  seems  to  slightly  diminish  the  milk-sugar  and  to  con- 
siderably increase  the  fat  and  casein  (V.  and  B.). 


' Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 

* See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  734. 

^ Sourdat,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  71  ; Brunner,  Pfluger’s  Arch,,  Bd.  7. 

< I’Heritier,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chem.,  S.  738;  Vernois  and  Bec- 
querel, Du  lait  chez  la  femme  dans  I’etat  de  sante,  etc.  (Paris,  1853) ; Tolmatscheff, 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Med. -chem.  Untersuch.,  S.  272. 
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Witch's  milk  is  the  secietion  of  the  iminimury  ghiiuls  of  iiew-boru  cliihlren  of  both 
sexes  inunediaicly  after  birth.  This  secretion  lias  from  a qualitative  standpoint  the  same 
constitution  as  milk,  l)Ut  may  show  important  ditfcrences  and  variations  trom  a quanti- 
tative point  of  view.  ScnLossBEKOEu  and  Hauek,  Gubi.eh  and  QuEVENNE.and  v.  Gen- 
SEK  ' have  made  analyses  of  this  milk  and  give  the  following  results  : 10.5-28  p.  ui.  pro- 
teids,  8.2-14.0  p.  m.  fat,  and  9-60  p.  m.  sugar. 

As  milk  is  the  only  form  of  nourishment  during  a certain  jieriod  of  the 
life  of  man  and  mammals,  it  must  contain  all  the  nutritious  bodies  necessary 
for  life.  This  fact  is  shown  by  the  milk-containing  representatives  of  the 
three  chief  groups  of  organic  nutritive  substances,  proteids,  carbohydrates, 
and  fat;  and  all  milk  seems  to  contain  without  doubt  also  some  lecithin  and 
nucleon.  The  mineral  bodies  in  milk  must  also  occur  in  proper  proportions, 
and  on  this  point  the  experiments  of  Bukge  on  dogs  are  of  special  interest, 
lie  found  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  the  milk  occur  in  about  the  same 
relative  proportion  as  they  do  in  the  body  of  the  sucking  animal.  Bunge  ’ 
found  in  1000  parts  of  the  ash  the  following  results  (A  represents  results 
from  the  new-born  dog,  and  B the  milk  from  the  bitch) : 


A B 

K,0 114.2  149.8 

Nii.,0 106.4  88.0 

CaO 295.2  272.4 

MgO 18.2  15.4 

Fe^Os 7.2  1.2 

P,Oi 394.2  342.2 

Cl 83.5  169.0 


Bunge  explains  the  fact  that  the  milk-ash  is  richer  in  potash  and  poorer 
in  soda  than  the  new-born  animal  by  saying  that  in  the  growing  animal  the 
ash  of  the  muscles  rich  in  potash  relatively  increases  and  the  cartilage  rich 
in  soda  relatively  decreases.  In  regard  to  the  amount  of  iron  we  find  an 
unexpected  condition,  the  ash  of  the  new-born  animal  containing  six  times 
as  much  as  the  milk-ash.  This  condition  Bunge  explains  by  the  fact 
founded  on  his  and  Zalesky’s  experiments,  that  the  quantity  of  iron  in 
the  entire  organism  is  highest  at  birth.  Even  at  its  birth,  therefore,  the 
new-born  animal  has  a supply  of  iron  for  the  growth  of  its  organs.  Abder- 
halden’s’  recent  researches  show  in  a very  striking  manner  the  corre- 
spondence of  the  ash  of  the  sucking  animal  (rabbit)  to  the  corresponding 
milk.  He  has  also  further  given  very  interesting  proof  as  to  the  relationship 
of  the  rapidity  of  growth  of  the  animal  to  the  quantity  of  proteids,  lime, 
and  phosphoric  acid  in  the  milk. 

The  quantity  of  mineral  bodies  in  the  milk,  and  especially  the  quantity 
of  lime  and  phosphoric  acid,  as  shown  by  Bunge  and  Peoscher  and 

' Schlossberger  and  Hauff,  Aunal.  d.  Chein.  u.  Phaim.,  Bd,  96  ; Gubler  and  Que- 
venne,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seylcr’s  Phj^siol.  Cliem.,  S,  723;  v.  Genser,  ibid. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  13,  S,  399.  The  recent  investigations  of  De  Lange 
(1.  c.)  on  the  quantity  of  ash  in  human  milk  and  new-born  child  show  that  in  human 
beings  the  conditions  are  different  than  in  dogs. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  ])hysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  ^6. 
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Pages,'  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  rapidity  of  growth,  because  the 
quantity  of  these  mineral  constituents  in  the  milk  is  greater  in  animals 
wdiich  grow  and  develop  quickly  than  in  those  which  grow  only  slowly. 
According  to  Piiosciier  a similar  relationship  exists  between  the  quantity 
of  proteids  and  rapidity  of  growth. 

The  influeiice  of  the  food  oil  t\\G  composition  of  the  milk  is  of  interest 
from  many  points  of  view  and  has  been  the  subject  of  many  investigations. 
From  these  investigations  we  learn  that  in  human  beings  as  well  as  in 
animals  an  insufficient  diet  decreases  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  quantity 
of  solids  Avhile  abundant  food  increases  both.  From  the  observations 
of  Decaisne"  on  nursing  women  during  the  siege  of  Paris  in  1871,  the 
(quantity  of  casein,  fat,  sugar,  and  salts,  but  especially  the  fat,  was  found 
to  decrease  with  insufficient  food,  while  the  quantity  of  lactalbumin  w'as 
found  to  be  somewhat  increased.  Food  rich  in  proteids  increases  the 
quantity  of  milk,  and  also  the  solids  contained,  especially  the  fat.  The 
quantity  of  sugar  in  woman’s  milk  is  found  by  certain  investigators  to  be 
increased  after  food  rich  in  proteids,  while  others  claim  it  is  diminished. 
Food  rich  in  fat  may,  as  the  recent  researches  of  Soxtilet’  have  showm, 
cause  a marked  increase  in  the  fat  of  the  milk  when  the  fat  partaken  is  in  a 
readily  digestible  and  assimilable  form.  The  presence  of  large  quantities  of 
carbohydrates  in  the  food  seems  to  cause  no  constant,  direct  action  on  the 
quantity  of  the  milk-constituents.^  In  carnivora,  as  shown  by  Ssubotix,^ 
the  secretion  of  milk-sugar  proceeds  uninterruptedly  on  a diet  consisting 
exclusively  of  lean  meat.  Watery  food  gives  a milk  containing  an  excess  of 
water  and  having  little  value.  In  the  milk  from  cows  which  wer*e  fed  on 
distillers’  grain  ConMAiLLE*  found  906.5  p.  m.  water,  26. 4 p.  m.  casein, 
4.3  p.  m.  albumin,  18.2  p.  m.  fat,  and  33.8  p.  m.  sugar.  Such  milk  has 
sometimes  a peculiar  sharp  after-taste.’ 

Chemistry  of  Milk- secretion.  That  the  actually  dissolved  constit- 
uents occurring  in  milk  pass  into  the  secretion  not  alone  by  filtration  or 
diffusion,  but  more  likely  are  secreted  by  a specific  secretory  activity  of  the 

’ Pioscber,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24;  Pages,  Arch,  de  Pliysiol.  (5), 
Tome  7. 

’ Cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler,  1.  c.,  p.  739. 

^ See  Maly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  26. 

III  regard  to  the  literature  on  the  action  of  various  foods  on  ■woman’s  milk  see 
Zalesky,  “ Ueber  die  Einwirkung  der  Nahrnng  anf  die  Znsammensetzung  nnd  Xahr- 
haftigkeit  der  Fraueumilch,”  Berlin,  kliii.  Wochenschr.,  1888,  'which  also  contains  the 
literature  on  the  importance  of  the  food  on  the  composition  of  other  kinds  of  milk. 
In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  the  influence  of  various  foods  on  the  milk  pro- 
duction of  animals,  see  Konig,  Chem.  d.  mensohl.  Nahrungs-  und  Genussmittel,  3.  Aufl., 
Bd.  1.  S.  298. 

^ Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1866,  S.  337. 

^ Cited  from  Konig,  Bd.  2,  S.  235. 

See  Beck,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  25,  S.  223. 
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glaudular  elements,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  milk-sugar,  which  is  not  found 
in  the  blood,  is  to  all  appearances  formed  in  the  glands  themselves,  A 
farther  proof  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  lactalbumin  is  not  identical  with 
seralbumin;  and  lastly,  as  Bunge*  has  shown,  the  mineral  bodies  secreted 
by  the  milk  are  in  quite  different  proportions  from  those  in  the  blood- 
serum. 

Little  is  known  in  regard  to  the  formation  and  secretion  of  the  specific 
constituents  of  milk.  The  older  theory,  that  the  casein  was  produced  from 
the  lactalbumin  by  the  action  of  an  enzyme,  is  incorrect  and  originated 
probably  from  mistaking  an  alkali-albuminate  for  casein.  Better  founded 
is  the  statement  that  the  casein  originates  from  the  protojfiasm  of  the 
gland-cells,  which  seem  to  consist  of  casein  or  a substance  related  to  it. 
The  previously  mentioned  (page  385)  uucleoproteid  of  the  gland-cells 
appears  to  be  related  to  casein,  and  it  may  possibly  form  its  mother-sub- 
stance. There  does  not  seem  to  be  any  doubt  that  the  protoplasm  of  the 
cells  takes  part  in  the  secretion  in  such  a manner  that  it  becomes  itself  a 
constituent  of  the  secretion,  and  this  also  agrees  with  Heidenhain’s  **  views. 
According  to  Basch’s  “ researches  the  casein  is  formed  in  the  mammary 
gland  by  the  nucleic  acid  of  the  nucleus  set  free,  uniting  intra-alveolar  with 
the  transndated  serum,  forming  a nucleoalbumin,  the  casein;  but  strong 
objections  can  be  presented  against  such  a view. 

That  the  milk-fat  is  produced  by  a formation  of  fat  in  the  protoplasm, 
and  that  the  fat-globules  are  set  free  by  their  destruction,  is  a generally 
admitted  opinion,  which,  however,  does  not  exclude  the  possibility  that  the 
fat  is  in  jiart  taken  up  by  the  glands  from  the  blood  and  eliminated  with 
its  secretion.  That  the  fats  of  the  food  can  pass  into  the  milk  follows  from 
the  investigations  of  Winternitz,*  as  he  has  been  able  to  detect  the  passage 
of  iodized  fats  in  the  milk.  The  observations  of  Spa:mpani  and  Daddi  ‘ of 
the  passage  of  sesame-oil  into  the  milk  also  prove  this  fact.  A formation 
of  fat  from  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  organism  is  at  the  present  day  con- 
sidered as  positively  proved,  and  it  is  likewise  possible  that  the  milk-glands 
also  produce  fats  from  the  carbohydrates  brought  to  them  by  the  blood.  It 
is  a well-known  fact  that  an  animal  gives  off  for  a long  time,  daily,  consider- 
ably more  fat  in  the  milk  than  it  receives  as  food,  and  this  proves  that  at  least 
a part  of  the  fat  secreted  by  the  milk  is  produced  from  proteids  or  carbo- 
hydrates, or  perhaps  from  both.  The  question  as  to  liow  far  this  fat  is 
produced  directly  in  the  milk-glands,  or  from  other  organs  and  tissues,  and 
brought  to  the  gland  by  means  of  the  blood,  cannot  be  decided. 

The  origin  of  milk-sugar  is  not  known.  Muntz  calls  attention  to 

‘ Lehrbuch  d.  physiol,  nnd  jmtliol,  Clieni.,  3.  Aufl.,  S.  93. 

’ Hermann’s  Hamlbnrli,  Bd.  5,  Abthl.  1,  S.  380. 

® Jalirbuch  f.  Kinderlieilkniidc,  1898. 

■*  Zeitscbr.  f,  pliysiol.  Cbeni.,  Bd.  24. 

‘ See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  298. 
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the  fact  that  a number  of  very  wiclely  diffused  bodies  in  the  vegetable 
kingdom — vegetable  mucilage,  gums,  pectin  bodies — yield  galactose  as 
products  of  decomposition,  and  he  believes,  therefore,  that  milk-sugar 
may  be  formed  in  herbivora  by  a synthesis  from  dextrose  and  galactose. 
This  origin  of  milk-sugar  does  not  apply  to  carnivora,  as  they  produce 
milk-sugar  when  fed  on  food  consisting  entirely  of  lean  meat.  The  obser- 
vations of  Bert  and  Tiiierfelder  ' that  a mother-substance  of  the  milk- 
sugar,  a saccharogen.,  occurs  in  the  glands  cannot  give  further  explanation  as 
to  the  formation  of  milk-sugar,  as  the  nature  of  this  mother-substance  is  still 
unknown.  The  (piestion  whether  the  above-mentioned  (page  385)  proteid, 
wliicli  yields  a reducing  substance  when  boiled  with  dilute  acids,  has  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  formation  of  milk-sugar  cannot  be  answered  until 
further  and  more  thorough  investigations  have  been  made  of  this  subject. 

The  passage  of  foreign  substances  into  the  milk  stands  in  close  connec- 
tion Avith  the  chemical  processes  of  milk-secretion. 

It  is  a Avell-knoAvn  fact  that  milk  accpiires  a foreign  taste  from  the  food 
of  the  animal,  Avhich  is  in  itself  a proof  that  foreign  bodies  pass  into  the 
milk.  This  fact  becomes  of  special  importance  in  reference  to  such  injurious 
substances  as  may  be  introduced  into  the  organism  of  the  nursing  child  by 
means  of  the  milk. 

Among  these  substances  may  be  mentioned  ojnuni  and  morphine,  Avhich 
after  large  doses  pass  into  the  milk  and  act  on  the  child.  Alcohol  may  also 
pass  into  the  milk,  but  probably  not  in  such  quantities  as  to  have  any  direct 
action  on  the  nursing  child. Alcohol  is  claimed  to  have  been  detected  in 
the  milk  after  feeding  cows  Avith  brewer’s  grains. 

Among  inorganic  bodies,  iodine,  arsenic,  bismuth,  antimony,  zinc,  lead, 
mercury,  and  iron  have  been  found  in  milk.  In  icterus  neither  bile-acids 
nor  bile-pigments  pass  into  the  milk. 

Under  diseased  conditions  no  constant  ciiange  has  been  found  in  woman’s  milk.  In 
isolaleil  cases  Schlossbehgek.  Joey  and  Filuol®  have  observed  indeed  a markedly  ab- 
normal composition,  but  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  derived  tl)eref'rom. 

The  changes  in  cow’s  milk  in  disease  have  been  liltle  studied.  In  tuberculosis  of  the 
udder  Storcu-* * •*  found  tubercule  bacilli  in  the  milk,  and  he  also  found  tliat  the  milk  be- 
came more  and  more  diluted,  during  the  disease,  Avith  a serous  liquid  similar  to  blood- 
serum,  s ) that  tlie  glands  tinally,  instead  of  yielding  milk,  gave  only  blood-serum  ov  a 
serous  tiuid.  Husson^  found  that  milk  from  murrain  cows  contained  more  proteids 
but  cotisiderably  less  fat  and  (in  evere  cases)  less  sugtir  than  normal  milk. 

The  milk  imiy  be  blue  or  red  in  color,  clue  to  the  devi  lo])ment  of  micro-organisms. 

The  formation  of  concrements  in  the  exit-passages  of  the  cow’s  udder  is  often  ob- 
served. They  consist  chiefly  of  calcium  carbonate,  or  of  carbonate  and  phosphate  Avith 
otdy  ii  small  timount  of  organic  substances. 

' Muntz,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  103  ; Bert  iiud  Thierfelder,  foot-notes  1 and  2,  page  38.5. 

^ See  Klingemann,  Vircliow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  120. 

* Schlo.ssberger,  Annal.  d.  Client,  u.  Plninn.,  Bd.  90;  Joly  and  Filhol,  cited  from 
Gurup-Besanez,  Lehrb.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  438. 

•*  See  Bang,  Om  Tuberkulose  i Koens  Yver  og  om  tuberkulos  Malk.  Nord.  med.  Ar- 
kiv,  Bd.  16,  and  also  Maly’s  .Jahresber.,  Bd.  14,  S.  170  ; Storch,  Maly’s  Jaliresber.,  Bd.  14. 

* Compt.  rend..  Tome  73. 
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Urine  is  the  most  important  excretion  of  the  animal  organism;  it  is  the 
means  of  eliminating  the  nitrogenous  metabolic  products,  also  the  water  and 
the  soluble  mineral  substances;  and  in  many  cases  it  furnishes  important  data 
relative  to  the  metabolism,  quantitatively  by  its  variation,  and  qualitatively 
by  the  appearance  of  foreign  bodies  in  the  excretion.  Moreover  in  many 
cases  we  are  able  from  the  chemical  or  morphological  constituents  which  the 
urine  abstracts  from  the  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  and  urethra  to  judge  of 
the  condition  of  these  organs;  and  lastly,  urinary  analysis  affords  an  excel- 
lent means  of  deciding  the  question  how  certain  medicines  or  other  foreign 
substances  introduced  into  the  organism  are  absorbed  and  chemically 
changed.  In  this  respect  especially  urinary  analysis  has  furnished  very 
important  particulars  in  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  chemical  }:)rocesses 
taking  place  within  the  organism,  and  it  is  therefore  not  only  an  important 
aid  in  diagnosis  to  the  physician,  but  it  is  also  of  the  greatest  importance 
to  the  toxicologist  and  the  physiological  chemist. 

In  studying  the  secretions  and  excretions  the  relationshiii  must  be  sought 
between  the  chemical  structure  of  the  secreting  organ  and  the  chemical 
composition  of  its  secreted  products.  Investigations  with  respect  to  the 
kidneys  and  the  urine  have  led  to  very  few  results  from  this  standpoint. 
Although  the  anatomical  relation  of  the  kidneys  has  been  carefully  studied, 
their  chemical  composition  has  not  been  the  subject  of  thorough  analytical 
research.  In  cases  in  which  a chemical  investigation  of  the  kidneys  has 
been  undertaken,  it  has  only  been  in  general  of  the  organ  as  such,  and  not 
of  the  diSei’ent  anatomical  parts.  An  enumeration  of  the  chemical  con- 
stituents of  the  kidneys  known  at  the  present  time  can,  therefore,  have  onlv 
a secondary  value. 

In  the  kidneys  we  find  albuminous  bodies  of  different  kinds.  According 
to  Halliburton  the  kidneys  do  not  contain  any  albumin,  but  only  a 
globulin  and  a micleoproteid.  The  globulin  coagulates  at  about  52°  C.,  and 
the  nucleoproteid  contains  0.37;^  phosphorus.  According  to  L.  Lieber- 
MANN  the  kidneys  contain  a lecitltalb^imin,  and  he  ascribes  to  this  body  a 
special  importance  in  the  secretion  of  acid  urines.  The  kidnevs  also 
contain,  according  to  Lonnberg,  a mucin-like  substance.  This  substance 
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yields  a reducing  body  on  boiling  with  acids  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
papilla?,  and  is,  according  to  LoNisnjEiiG,  a nucleoalbumin  (nncleoproteid  ?). 
The  cortical  substance  is  richer  in  another  nucleoalbumin  (nucleoproteid) 
unlike  mucin.  It  has  not  been  decided  what  relationship  this  last  sub- 
stance bears  to  Halliburton’s  nucleoproteid.  According  to  Morner  ' 
chondroitin  sulphuric  acid  occurs  as  traces. 

Fat  occurs  oidy  in  very  small  amounts  in  the  cells  of  the  tortuous 
urinary  passages.  Among  the  extractive  bodies  of  the  kidneys  we  find 
xanthin  bodies,  also  urea,  uric  acid  (traces),  glycogen,  leucin,  inosit,  taurin, 
and  cystin  (in  ox-kidneys).  The  quantitative  analyses  of  the  kidneys  thus 
far  made  possess  little  interest.  Oidtmann  found  810.94  p.  m.  water, 
179.16  p.  m.  organic  and  0.99  p.  m.  inorganic  substance  in  the  kidney  of 
an  old  woman. 

The  fluid  collected  under  i)atbological  conditions,  as  in  hydronephrosis,  is  thin  with 
a variable  but  generally  low  specific  gravity.  Usuall}'^  it  isstraw-yellow  or  paler  in  color, 
and  sometimes  colorless.  Most  frequently  it  is  clear,  or  only  faintly  cloudy  from  white 
blood-corpuscles  and  epithelium-cells;  in  a few  cases  it  is  so  rich  in  form-elements  that 
it  appears  like  pus.  Proteid  occurs  generally,  in  small  amounts;  occasionally  it  is  entirely 
absent,  but  in  a few  rare  cases  the  amount  is  nearly  as  huge  as  in  the  blood-serum. 
Urea  occurs  sometimes  in  considerable  amounts  when  the  parenchyma  of  the  kidneys  is 
only  in  part  atrophied  ; in  complete  atrophy  the  urea  may  be  entirely  absent. 

I.  Physical  Properties  of  Urine. 

Consistency,  Transparency,  Odor,  and  Taste  of  Urine.  Under  physio- 
logical conditions  urine  is  a thin  liquid  and  gives,  when  shaken  with  air,  a 
froth  which  quickly  subsides.  Human  urine  or  urine  from  carnivora,  which 
is  habitually  acid,  appears  clear  and  transparent,  often  faintly  fluorescent, 
immediately  after  voiding.  When  allowed  to  stand  for  a little  while  human 
urine  shows  a light  cloud  [nubecula)  which  consists  of  the  so-called 
“ mucus  ” and  generally  also  contains  a few  epithelium-cells,  mucus-corpus- 
cles, and  urate-granules.  The  presence  of  a larger  quantity  of  urates 
renders  the  urine  cloudy,  and  a clay-yellow,  yellowish-brown,  rose-colored, 
or  often  brick-red  precipitate  [sedimentum  lateritium)  settles  on  cooling, 
because  of  the  greater  insolubility  of  the  urates  at  the  ordinary  temperature 
than  at  the  temperature  of  the  body.  This  cloudiness  disappears  on  gently 
warming.  In  new-born  infants  the  cloudiness  of  the  urine  during  the  first 
4-5  days  is  due  to  epithelium,  mucus-corpuscles,  uric  acid,  and  urates. 

' The  urine  of  herbivora,  which  is  habitually  neutral  or  alkaline  in  reaction, 
is  very  cloudy  on  account  of  the  carbonates  of  the  alkaline  earths  present. 
Human  urine  may  sometimes  be  alkaline  under  physiological  conditions. 
In  this  case  it  is  made  cloudy  by  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  this  cloudiness 

' Plalliburtou,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  13,  Suppl.,  and  Vol.  18;  Liebermann, 
Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  50  and  54  ; Lbnnberg,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20  ; Morner, 
Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  G. 

’ Cited  from  v.  Goi  ui)  Be.SMncz,  Ldirhucli,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  732. 
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does  not  disappear  on  warming,  differing  in  this  respect  from  tlie  scdimen- 
tum  lateritium.  Urine  has  a salty  and  faintly  bitter  taste  produced  by 
sodium  chloride  and  urea.  The  odor  of  urine  is  peculiarly  aromatic;  the 
bodies  which  produce  this  odor  are  unknown. 

The  color  of  urine  is  normally  pale  yellow  when  the  specific  gravity  is 
1.020.  The  color  otherwise  depends  on  the  concentration  of  the  urine  and 
varies  from  pale  straw-yellow,  when  the  urine  contains  small  amounts  of 
solids,  to  a dark  reddish  yellow  or  reddish  brown  in  stronger  concentration. 
As  a rule  the  intensity  of  the  color  corresponds  to  the  concentration,  but 
under  pathological  conditions  exceptions  occur,  and  such  an  excejAion  is 
found  in  diabetic  urine,  which  contains  a large  amount  of  solids  and  has  a 
high  specific  gravity  and  a pale  yellow  color. 

The  reaction  of  urine  depends  essentially  upon  the  composition  of  the 
food.  The  carnivora  void  an  acid,  the  herbivora,  as  a rule,  a neutral  or 
alkaline,  urine.  If  a carnivora  is  put  on  a vegetable  diet,  its  urine  may 
become  less  acid  or  neutral,  while  the  reverse  occurs  when  an  herbivora  is 
starved,  that  is,  when  it  lives  upon  its  own  fiesh,  as  then  the  urine  voided  is 
acid. 

The  urine  of  a healthy  man  on  a mixed  diet  has  an  acid  reaction.,  and 
the  sum  of  the  acid  equivalents  is  greater  than  the  sum  of  the  base  equiva- 
lents. This  depends  on  the  fact  that  in  the  physiological  combustion  of 
neutral  substances  (proteids  and  others)  within  the  organism  acids  are  pro- 
duced, chiefly  sulphuric  acid,  but  also  phosphoric  and  organic  acids,  such  as 
hij)puric,  uric,  and  oxalic  acid,  aromatic  oxyacids,  and  others.  From  this  it 
follows  that  the  acid  reaction  is  not  due  to  one  acid  alone.  We  do  not  know 
to  what  extent  any  one  acid  takes  part  in  the  acid  reaction;  but  it  is 
generally  considered  that  the  acid  reaction  of  human  urine  is  caused  by 
di-acid  phosphate.  The  quantity  of  acid-reacting  bodies  or  combinations 
eliminated  by  the  urine  in  24  hours,  when  calculated  as  oxalic  acid  or 
hydrochloric  acid,  is  respectively  2-4  and  1.15-2.3  grms. 

The  composition  of  the  food  is  not  the  only  influence  which  affects  the 
degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine.  For  example,  after  taking  food,  at  the 
beginning  of  digestion,  when  a larger  amount  of  gastric  juice  containing 
hydrochloric  adid  is  secreted,  the  urine  may  be  neutral  or  even  alkaline.' 
The  statements  of  various  investigators  are  rather  contradictory  in  regard 
to  the  time  of  the  appearance  of  the  maximum  and  minimum  of  the  acidity, 
which  may  in  part  be  explained  by  the  different  individuality  and  different 
conditions  of  life  of  the  persons  investigated.  It  has  not  infrequently  been 
observed  that  perfectly  healthy  persons  in  the  morning  void  a neutral  or 
alkaline  urine  which  is  cloudy  from  earthy  phosphates.  The  effect  of 
muscular  activity  on  the  acidity  of  urine  has  not  been  positively  determined. 


' Contradictoiy  stateiiunts  are  found  in  Linossier,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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According  to  Hoffmann,  Eingstedt,  Oddi  and  Tarelli  mnscnlar  work 
raises  the  degree  of  acidity,  but  Aducco  ’ claims  that  it  decreases  it. 
Abundant  perspiration  reduces  the  acidity  (Hoffmann). 

In  man  and  carnivora  it  seems  that  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine 
cannot  be  increased  above  a certain  point,  even  though  mineral  acids  or 
organic  acids  which  are  burnt  up  Avith  difficulty  are  taken  in  large  quantities. 
AVhen  the  supply  of  carbonates  of  the  fixed  alkalies  stored  up  in  the 
organism  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient  to  combine  with  the  excess  of 
acid,  then  ammonia  is  split  from  the  proteids  or  their  decomposition 
products,  and  the  excess  of  acid  combines  therewith,  forming  ammonium 
salts  which  pass  into  the  urine.  In  herbivora  such  a combination  of  the 
excess  of  acid  Avith  ammonia  does  not  seem  to  take  jfiace,  or  not  to  the  same 
extent,’  and  therefore  herbivora  soon  die  when  acids  are  given.  Neverthe- 
less the  degree  of  acidity  of  human  urine  may  be  easily  diminished  so  that 
the  reaction  is  neutral  or  alkaline.  This  occurs  after  the  taking  of  car- 
bonates of  the  fixed  alkalies  or  of  such  alkali  salts  of  vegetable  acids — 
tartaric-acid,  citric-acid,  and  malic-acid  salts — as  are  easily  burnt  into 
carbonates  in  the  organism.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  the 
absorption  of  alkaline  transudations,  the  urine  may  become  alkaline. 

The  degree  of  acidity  cannot  be  determined  by  the  ordinary  acidimetric 
process,  since  the  urine  contains  di-hydrogen  phosphate,  HH^PO^,  besides 
hydrogen  di-phosphate,  MJIPO^.  In  the  titration  the  di-hydrogen  phos- 
phate is  changed  gradually  into  M,HPO^,  and  we  obtain  at  a certain  point 
a mixture  of  the  tAvo  phosphastes  in  variable  proportions,  which  mixture  is 
not  neutral  but  amphoteric.  As  we  consider  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  as  di-hydrogen  phosphate  as  a measure  of  the  acidity  of  the  urine,  the 
determination  of  the  acidity  and  the  determination  of  di-hydrogen  jfiios- 
phate  go  hand  in  hand.  The  methods  resorted  to  will  be  described  in 
connection  with  the  estimation  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid. 

A urine  with  an  alkaline  reaction  caused  by  fixed  alkalies  has  a very 
different  diagnostic  value  from  one  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  caused  by  the 
presence  of  ammonium  carbonate.  In  the  latter  case  we  have  to  deal  with 
a decomposition  of  the  urea  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  micro-organisms. 

If  we  wish  to  determine  whether  the  alkaline  reaction  of  the  urine  is 
due  to  ammonia  or  fixed  alkalies,  we  dip  a piece  of  red  litmus-paper  into 
the  urine  and  allow  it  to  dry  exposed  to  the  air  or  to  a gentle  heat.  If  the 
alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  ammonia,  the  paper  becomes  red  again;  but  if  it 
is  caused  by  fixed  alkalies,  it  remains  blue. 

The  specific  gravity  of  urine,  which  is  dependent  upon  the  relationship 
existing  between  the  quantity  of  Avater  secreted  and  the  solid  urinary  con- 
stituents, especially  the  urea  and  sodium  chloride,  may  vary  considerably, 
but  is  generally  1.017-1.020.  After  drinking  large  quantities  of  Avater  it 

* Hoffmann,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  14,  S.  213  ; Ringstedt,  ibid.,  Bd.  20,  S.  196 ; 
Oddi  and  Tarulli,  ibid.,  Bd.  24  ; Aducco,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 

’ See  Wiuterberg,  Zeilschr.  f.  pliysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25. 
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may  fall  to  1.002,  while  after  profuse  perspiration  or  after  drinking  very 
little  water  it  may  rise  to  1.035-1.040.  In  new-born  infants  the  sjDecific 
gravity  is  low,  1.007-1.005.  The  determination  of  the  specilic  gravity  is 
an  important  means  of  learning  the  average  amount  of  solids  eliminated 
from  the  organism  with  the  urine,  and  on  this  account  the  determination 
becomes  of  true  value  only  when  at  the  same  time  the  quantitj'  of  urine 
voided  in  a given  time  is  determined.  The  different  portions  of  urine 
voided  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours  are  collected,  mixed  together,  the  total 
quantity  measured,  and  then  the  specific  gravity  taken. 

The  determination  of  the  specific  gravity  is  most  accurately  obtain -^d  with 
the  pyknometer.  For  ordinary  cases  the  specific  gravity  may  be  determined 
with  sufficient  accuracy  by  means  of  areometers.  The  areometers  found  in 
the  trade,  or  nrinometers^  are  graduated  from  1.000  to  1.040;  for  exact 
observations  it  is  better  to  use  two  urinometers,  one  graduated  from  1.000  to 
1.020,  and  the  other  from  1.020  to  1.040. 

To  determine  the  specific  gravity  of  urine,  if  necessary  filter  the  urine, 
or  if  it  contains  a urate  sediment,  first  dissolve  it  by  gentle  heat,  then  pour 
the  clear  urine  into  a dry  cylinder,  avoiding  the  formation  of  froth.  Air- 
bubbles  or  froth,  when  present,  must  be  removed  with  a glass  rod  or  filter- 
paper.  The  cylinder,  which  must  be  about  ^ full,  must  be  wide  enough  to 
allow  the  urinometer  to  swim  freely  in  the  liquid  without  touching  the 
sides.  The  cylinder  and  urinometer  should  both  be  dry  or  previousl}'^ 
washed  with  the  urine.  On  reading,  the  eye  is  brought  on  a level  with  the 
lower  meniscus — which  occurs  when  the  surface  of  the  liquid  and  the  lower 
limb  of  the  meniscus  coincide;  the  reading  is  then  made  from  the  point 
where  this  curved  line  cuts  the  scale  of  the  urinometer.  If  the  eye  is  not 
in  the  same  horizontal  plane  with  the  convex  line  of  the  meniscus,  but  is 
too  high  or  too  low,  the  surface  of  the  liquid  assumes  the  shape  of  an 
ellipse,  and  the  reading  in  this  position  is  incorrect.  Before  reading  press 
the  urinometer  gently  down  into  the  liquid  and  then  allow  it  to  rise,  and 
Avait  until  it  is  at  rest. 

Each  urinometer  is  graduated  for  a certain  temperature,  Avhich  is  marked 
on  the  instrument,  or  at  least  on  the  best.  If  the  urine  is  not  at  the  proper 
temperature,  the  following  corrections  must  be  made:  For  every  three 
degrees  above  the  normal  temperature  one  unit  of  the  last  order  is  added  to 
the  reading,  and  for  every  three  degrees  below  the  normal  temperature  one 
unit  (as  above)  is  subtracted  from  the  specific  gravity  observed.  For  exam- 
ple, when  a urinometer  graduated  for  15°  C.  shows  a specific  gravity  of 
1.017  at  + 24°  C.,  then  the  specific  gravity  at  -}-  15°  C.  = 1.017  -|-  0.003 
= 1.020. 

When  great  exactitude  is  required,  as,  for  instance,  a determination  to 
the  fourth  decimal  point,  we  make  use  of  a urinometer  constructed  by 
Lohnstein.'  JoLLEsMias  also  devised  a small  urinometer  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  specific  gravity  of  small  amounts  of  urine,  20-25  c.c.  The 
specific  gravity  may  also  be  determined  by  the  Westphal  hydrostatic 
balance. 

* PflUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  59,  Chem.  Centralbl.,  1895,  Bd.  1,  S.  74,  and  1896,  Bd.  2,  S. 
457. 

* Wien.  med.  Presse,  1897,  No.  8. 
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II.  Orj?aiii<*  Physioloji’ieal  ('oiistitueiits  of  tlie  Urine. 

t 

Urea,  Ur,  which  is  ordinarily  considered  as  carhamid,  00(^11^2 , may 
be  synthetically  prepared  in  several  different  ways,  namely,  from  carbonyl- 
chloride,  or  carbonic-acid  ethyl-ether  and  ammonia,  COCl,  -)-  2NIT3  = 
C’0(X  113)3  + ‘'illCl,  or  (03113)3. 03.CO  + 2XII3  = 2(03113.011)  + 003(X11)3; 
by  the  metamoric  decomposition  of  ammonium  cyanate,  C!0.N.NI1^  = 
0O(Xll3)3  (WoiiLEK,  1828);  and  in  many  other  ways.  It  is  also  formed 
by  tlie  decomposition  or  oxidation  of  certain  bodies  found  in  the  animal 
organism,  such  as  creatin  and  uric  acid. 

Urea  is  found  most  abundant  in  the  urine  of  carnivora  and  man,  but  in 
smaller  quantities  in  that  of  herbivora.  The  quantity  in  human  urine  is 
ordinarily  20-30  p.  in.  It  has  also  been  found  in  small  quantities  in  the 
nritie  of  amphibians,  fishes,  and  certain  birds.  Urea  occurs  in  the  perspira- 
tion in  small  quantities,  and  as  traces  in  the  blood  and  in  most  of  the 
animal  fluids.  It  also  occurs  in  rather  large  quantities  in  the  blood,  liver, 
muscle*  and  bile*  of  sharks.  Urea  is  also  found  in  certain  tissues  and 
organs  of  mammals,  especially  in  the  liver  and’  spleen,  although  only  in 
small  amounts.  Under  pathological  conditions,  as  in  obstructed  excretion, 
nrea  may  appear  to  a considerable  extent  in  the  animal  fluids  and  tissues. 
kScHOVDORFF®  finds  that  the  quantity  of  urea  in  the  organs  of  a dog  fed 
with  meat  is,  with  the  excei')tion  of  the  muscles  (0.884  p.  m.),  the  heart 
(1.734  p.  m.),  and  the  kidneys  (6.G95  p.  ni.),  about  the  same  as  the  blood, 
or  an  average  of  1.2  p.  m.  In  human  blood  the  quantity  of  urea  on  a 
mixed  diet  was  O.Gll  p.  m.,  and  about  the  same  quantity  was  found  in 
woman’s  milk  and  the  amniotic  fluid. 

The  quantity  of  urea  whicli  is  voided  in  24  hours  on  a mixed  diet  is  in 
a grown  man  about  30  grms.,  in  women  somewhat  less.  While  children 
void  less,  the  excretion  relative  to  their  body-weight  is  greater  than  in 
grown  persons.  The  jfiiysiological  significance  of  urea  lies  in  the  fact 
tlhat  this  body  forms  in  man  and  carnivora,  from  a quantitative  standpoint, 
the  most  important  nitrogenous  final  product  of  the  metabolism  of  proteid 
bodies.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  urea  varies  to  a great  extent 
with  the  katabolism  of  the  proteid,  and  above  all  with  the  quantity  of 
absorbable  proteids  in  the  food  taken.  The  elimination  of  nrea  is  greatest 
after  an  exclusive  meat  diet,  and  lowest,  indeed  less  than  during  starvation, 
after  the  consumption  of  non- nitrogenous  bodies,  for  these  diminish  the 
metabolism  of  the  proteids  of  the  body. 

If  the  consumption  of  the  proteids  of  the  body  is  increased,  then  the 


* V.  Schroder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  Bd.  14. 
’ Hammarsten,  ibid.,  Bd.  24. 

» Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  74. 
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elimination  of  nitrogen  is  correspondingly  increased.  This  is  found  to  be 
the  case  in  fevers,  cachexia,  diabetes,  after  poisoning  with  arsenic,  antimony, 
phosphorus,  and  other  protoplasm  poisons,  by  a diminished  supply  of  oxygen 
— as  in  severe  and  continuous  dyspnoea,  poisoning  with  carbon  monoxide, 
hemorrhage,  etc.  In  these  cases  it  used  to  be  considered  that  it  was  due  to 
an  increased  elimination  of  urea,  because  no  exact  difference  was  made 
between  tbe  quantity  of  urea  and  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the 
urine.  Kecent  researches  have  conclusively  demonstrated  the  nntrust- 
worthiness  of  these  observations.  Since  Pfluger  and  Bohland  have 
shown  that  16^  of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  urine  exists  under  physiological 
conditions  as  other  combinations,  not  urea,  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  relationship  of  the  different  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  to 
oach  other,  and  it  has  been  found,  under  pathological  conditions,  that  this 
relationship  may  vary  very  considerably,  especially  in  regard  to  the  urea. 
We  have  numerous  determinations  by  different  investigators,  such  as  Boii- 
LAND,  E.  SciiULTZE,  Camerer,  Voges,  Morner  and  Sjoqvist,  Gumlicii, 
Bodtker,"  and  others,  on  the  relationship  of  the  different  nitrogenous 
constituents  to  each  other  in  normal  urine  of  adults.  Sjoqvist  has  made 
similar  determinations  on  new-born  babes  from  1-7  days  old.  From  all 
these  analyses  we  obtain  the  following  figures  (A  for  adults  and  B for  new- 
born babes).  Of  the  total  nitrogen,  we  have: 


A B 

Urea 84-91^  73-76^ 

Ammonia 2-5  7.8-9. 6 

Uric  acid 1-3  3.0-8. 5 


Remaining  nitrogeueons  substances  (extractives). . . . 7-12  7.3-14.7 

The  different  relationship  between  uric  acid,  ammonia,  and  urea  nitrogen 
in  children  and  adults  is  remarkable,  since  the  urine  of  children  is  consider- 
ably richer  in  uric  acid  and  ammonia,  and  considerably  poorer  in  urea,  tban 
the  urine  of  adults.  The  absolute  quantity  of  urea  nitrogen  in  adults 
amounts  to  about  10-16  grms.  per  day.  In  disease  the  proportion  of 
the  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  markedly  changed,  and  a decrease  in 
the  quantity  of  urea  and  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  ammonia  have  been 
observed  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver.  This  will  be  treated  of  in  detail 
in  connection  with  the  formation  of  urea  in  the  liver.  It  is  natural  that 
there  is  a diminished  formation  of  urea  in  diminished  administration  of 
proteids  or  diminished  katabolism  of  proteids.  In  diseases  of  the  kidneys 

’ Pfluger  and  Bobland,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  38  and  43  ; Bohland,  ibid.,  Bd.  43; 
Schultze,  ibid.,  Bd.  45;  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  24,  27,  aud  28;  Voges, 
Ueber  die  Mischung  der  sticksloiTlialligen  Bestandtbeile  im  Ham,  etc.  (Inaug. -Diss., 
Berlin,  1892)  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  22;  K.  Mbrner  and  Sjoqvist,  Skand. 
Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2.  See  also  Sjoqvist,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.,  1892,  No.  36,  and  1894, 
No.  10;  Gumlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. , Bd.  17;  Bodtker,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber., 
Bd.  26. 
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which  disturb  or  destroy  the  integrity  of  tiie  epitiielium  of  the  tortuous 
urinary  passages  the  elimination  of  urea  is  considerably  diminished. 

For7nation  of  Urea  in  the  Organism.  The  experiments  to  produce  urea 
directly  from  proteids  by  oxidation  have  not  led  to  any  positive  results. 
Among  the  basic  bodies  occurring  in  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  products  of 
proteids  we  find  lysatin  and  arginin,  which  are  also  formed  in  tryptic  diges- 
tion, and  these  bodies  yield  urea  by  the  action  of  alkalies  (Chapter  II).  It 
is  therefore  possible  to  prepare  urea  by  the  hydrolytic  cleavage  of  proteids, 
with  these  bodies  as  intermediate  products,  and  according  to  Drechsel 
about  10^  of  the  urea  may  be  accounted  for  in  this  way.  A part  of  the 
urea  may  be  produced  by  the  action  of  alkalies  on  creatin  or  creatinin. 

The  amido-acids  are  also  considered  as  mother-substances  of  urea.  By 
the  researches  of  Schultzen  and  Nencki  and  Salkowski  with  leucin  and 
glycocoll  and  those  of  v.  Knieriem  with  asparagin,  it  has  been  shown  that 
the  amido-acids  are  in  j)art  converted  into  urea  in  the  animal  organism. 
Recent  investigations  by  Salaskik  with  the  three  amido-acids,  glycocoll, 
leucin,  and  aspartic  acid,  have  unmistakably  shown  that  the  living  dog- 
liver,  supplied  with  arterial  blood,  has  the  property  of  transforming  the  above 
amido-acids  into  urea  or  a closely  allied  substance.  The  researches  of 
Loeavi  with  the  “urea-forming”  enzyme  of  the  liver,  discovered  by 
Riciitet,  and  glycocoll  or  leucin,  as  also  the  researches  of  Ascoli,’  have 
led  to  similar  results.  Nothing  can  be  stated  in  regard  to  the  extent  of 
formation  of  amido-acids  in  the  j)hysiological  destruction  of  proteids  in  the 
animal  body,  with  the  exception  of  those  formed  in  the  intestinal  digestion. 
The  possibility  of  such  a formation  of  urea  is  beyond  dispute. 

Nothing  positive  can  be  said  in  regard  to  the  manner  in  which  the 
formation  of  urea  originates;  but  it  is  admitted  that  it  is  partly  an  ammonia 
formation  and  partly  the  formation  of  carbamic  acid. 

The  possibility  of  a formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  has  been  positively 
shown.  Thus  the  researches  of  v.  Kistieriem,  Salkoavski,  Feder, 
I.  Munk,  Coranda,  Schmiedeberg  and  Fr.  Walter,  and  Haller- 
WORDEN,* *  on  the  behavior  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  animal  body  and  the 
elimination  of  the  ammonia  under  various  conditions,  have  shown  that  not 
^nly  ammonium  carbonate,  but  also  such  ammonium  salts  which  are  burnt 
into  carbonate  in  the  organism  are  transformed  into  urea  by  carnivora  as 
Avell  as  herbivora.  v.  Schroeder,’  by  irrigating  the  living  dog’s  liver 

' ScLinltzen  aucl  Nencki,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  8;  v.  Kuierieui,  ibid.,  Bd.  10; 
Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Salaskiu,  ibid.,  Bd.  25;  Loewi,  ibid., 
Bd.  25  ; Riclilet,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  118,  and  Compt.  rend,  soc,  biol..  Tome  49  ; Ascoli, 
Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 

* V.  Knieriein,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  10  ; Feder,  ibid.,  Bd.  13  ; Salkowski,  Zeit- 
scbr. f.  Biologie,  Bd.  1 ; Munk,  ibid.,  Bd.  2;  Coranda,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm., 
Bd.  12;  Schmiedeberg  and  Walter,  ibid.,  Bd.  7;  Hallerworden,  ibid.,  Bd.  10. 

’ Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  15.  See  also  Salomon,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  97. 
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with  blood  treated  with  ammonium  carbonate  or  ammonium  formate,  has 
shown  that  the  formation  of  urea  takes  place,  at  least  in  part,  in  this  organ. 
Kknckf,  Pawlow  and  Zaleski  ‘ have  found  that  in  dogs  the  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  blood  from  the  portal  vein  is  about  3.5  times  greater  than 
from  the  hepatic  vein,  and  they  claim  that  tlie  liver  retains  in  great  part 
the  ammonia  supplied.  The  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia  in  the  liver 
is  a positively  proved  fact,  and  the  urea  formation  from  ammonium  carbonate 
is  to  be  considered  as  a synthesis  with  the  elimination  of  water. 

We  have  also  important  observations  which  give  support  to  the  views  of 
ScnuLTZEis’"  and  Nencki,’  namely,  that  the  amido-acids  are  transformed 
into  urea  with  carbamic  acid  as  an  intermediate  step.  Dkeciisel  has 
shown  that  the  amido-acids  yield  carbamic  acids  by  oxidation  in  alkaline 
fluid  outside  of  the  organism,  and  he  obtained  urea  from  ammonium  car- 
bamate by  passing  an  alternate  electric  current  through  its  solution,  namely, 
by  alternate  oxidation  and  reduction.  Dkeciisel  has  also  been  able  to 
detect  small  quantities  of  carbamates  in  blood,  and  later  in  conjunction  with 
Abel  he  detected  carbamic  acid  in  alkaline  horse’s  urine.  Drechsel 
therefore  accepts  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate,  and 
according  to  him  the  alternating  oxidation  and  reduction  take  place  in  the 
following  way: 

H^N.O.CO.NII,  -h  0 = H,N.O.CO.NH,  + H,0 

and 

1I,N.0.C0.NII,  -f  II,  = H,N.CO.NII,  -f  11,0. 

Urea 

Abel  and  Muirhead  ’ have  later  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of 
carbamic  acid  in  human  and  dog’s  urine  after  the  administration  of  large 
quantities  of  milk  of  lime,  and  the  probability  of  the  regular  appearance  of 
this  acid  in  normal  acid  human  and  dog’s  urine  has  been  demonstrated  by 
M.  Nexcki  and  Hahn.’  These  last-mentioned  investigators  have  also 
given  very  important  support  to  the  theory  of  the  formation  of  urea  from 
ammonium  carbamate  by  observations  on  dogs  with  Eck’s  fistula.  In  this 
case  the  portal  vein  is  directly  connected  with  the  inferior  vena  cava,  and  a 
communication  is  thus  established  so  that  the  blood  of  the  portal  vein  flows 
directly  into  the  vena  cava,  without  passing  through  the  liver.  Nencki 
and  Hahn  observed  violent  symptoms  of  poisoning  in  dogs  operated  upon 


‘ Arch,  (les  scieuces  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4. 

Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8. 

® Drechsel,  Bor.  d.  siichs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wifsenscli.,  1875.  See  also  Journ.  f.  prakt. 
Cheni.  (N.  F.),  Bdd.  12,  16,  and  22  ; Abel,  Du  Bois-Beymoiid's  Arch.,  1891 ; Abel  and 
Muirhead,  Arcli.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  111. 

* Hahn,  Massen,  Nencki  et  Pawlow,  La  llstule  d’Eck  de  la  veine  cave  inferieur  et  de 
la  veine  porte,  etc.  Arch,  des  sciences  hiol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  1,  No.  4,  1892. 
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by  Pawlow  and  Massen,  and  these  symptoms  were  qnite  identical  with 
tliose  obtained  on  introducing  carbamate  into  the  blood.  These  symptoms 
also  appear  after  the  inbroLlnction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach,  while  the 
introduction  of  carbamate  into  the  stomach  of  a normal  dog  had  no  action. 
As  these  observers  also  found  that  the  urine  of  the  dog  on  which  the  opera- 
tion was  made  was  richer  in  carbamate  than  that  of  the  normal  dog,  they 
conclude  that  the  symptoms  Avere  due  to  the  non-transformation  of  the 
ammonium  carbamate  into  urea  in  the  liver,  and  tliey  consider  the  am- 
monium carbamate  as  the  substance  from  which  the  urea  is  derived  in  the 
liver  of  mammals. 

The  view  as  to  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium  carbamate  does 
not  contradict  the  above  statement  as  to  the  transformation  of  carbonates 
into  urea,  since  we  can  imagine  that  the  carbonate  is  first  converted  into 
carbamate  with  the  expulsion  of  a molecule  of  water,  and  that  this  then  is 
transformed  into  urea  with  the  expulsion  of  a second  molecule  of  water. 

P.  lloF.MEiSTEii  ‘ has  found  in  the  oxidation  of  different  members  of 
the  fatty  series,  as  Avell  as  in  amido-acids  and  proteids,  that  urea  was  formed 
in  the  presence  of  ammonia,  and  he  therefore  suggests  the  possibility  that 
urea  may  be  formed  by  an  oxidation-synthesis.  According  to  him,  in  the 
oxidation  of  nitrogenous  substances  a radical  COKII^ , containing  the 
amido-group,  unites  at  the  moment  of  formation  Avith  the  radical  Ml.^ 
remaining  on  the  oxidation  of  ammonia,  forming  urea. 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urea,  Ave 
have  others  Avhich  will  not  be  given,  because  the  only  theory  which  lias  thus 
far  been  positively  demonstrated  is  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonium 
compounds  and  amido-acids  in  the  liver. 

Idle  liver  is  the  only  organ  in  which,  up  to  the  present  time,  a formation 
of  urea  has  been  directly  detected ; ’ and  the  question  arises,  Avhat  importance 
has  this  urea  formation  taking  place  in  the  liver?  Is  the  urea  Avholly 
or  chiefly  formed  in  the  liver? 

If  the  liver  is  the  only  organ  forming  urea  it  is  to  be  expected,  on  the 
extirpation  or  atrophy  of  that  organ,  that  a reduced  or,  in  short  experiments, 
at  least  a strongly  diminished  elimination  of  urea  occurs.  As  at  least  a part 
of  the  urea  is  formed  in  the  liver  from  ammonium  compounds,  a simul- 
taneous increase  in  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  to  be  expected. 

The  extirpation  and  atrophy  experiments  on  animals  made  by  different 
methods  by  Xexcki  and  Haiix,  Slosse,  Liebleix,  Nexcki  and  Paavloav *  * 

' Arcb.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bd.  37. 

’ In  regard  to  the  investigations  of  Prevost  and  Dumas,  ]\Ieissuer,  Yoit,  Greliant, 
Gscheidlen  and  Salkowski,  and  others,  on  the  role  of  the  kidneys  in  the  formation  of 
urea,  see  v.  Schroeder,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  lo  and  19,  and  Voit,  Zeil- 
schr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  4. 

* Nencki  and  Hahn,  1.  c. ; Slosse,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1890;  Lieblein,  Arch, 
f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bd.  33  ; Nencki  and  PaAvlow,  Arch,  des  scienc.  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  Tome  5.  See  also  v.  Meister,  IMaly’s  Jahresber. , Bd.  25. 
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liave  shown  that  a rather  marked  increase  of  ammonia  and  a diniinislied 
elimination  of  urea  take  place  after  the  operation,  but  also  that  there  are 
cases  in  which,  irrespective  of  the  pronounced  atrophy,  an  abundant  forma- 
tion of  urea  occurs,  and  no  appreciable  if  any  change  in  the  proportion 
of  ammonia  to  the  total  nitrogen  and  urea  is  observed.  After  extirpation 
of  tbe  organs  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  body,  especially  the  liver  and 
kidneys,  from  the  circulation  Kaufmanx'  also  found  an  important  increase 
in  the  urea  of  the  blood,  and  these  ditferent  observations  show  that  the  liver 
is  not  the  only  organ,  in  the  various  animals  experimented  upon,  in  wliicli 
urea  is  formed. 

The  observations  made  by  numerous  investigators'^  on  iiuman  beings 
with  cirrhosis  of  the  liver,  acute  yellow  atrophy,  and  j')hosphorus  poisoning 
have  led  to  the  same  result.  We  learn  from  these  investigations  that  in 
certain  cases  the  proportion  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  may  be  so  changed 
that  urea  is  only  50-G0^  of  the  total  nitrogen,  while  in  other  cases,  on  tbe 
contrary,  even  in  very  extensive  atrophy  of  the  liver-cells,  the  formation  of 
urea  is  not  diminished,  neither  is  the  proportion  between  the  total  nitrogen, 
urea,  and  ammonia  essentially  changed.  Even  in  the  cases  in  which  the 
formation  of  urea  was  relatively  diminished  and  the  elimination  of  ammonia 
considerably  increased  we  must  not  without  further  investigation  assume  a 
reduced  ability  of  the  organism  to  produce  urea.  An  increased  elimination 
of  ammonia  may,  as  shown  by  Muxzek  in  the  case  of  acute  phosphorus 
poisoning,  be  dependent  upon  the  formation  of  abnormally  large  Quantities 
of  acids,  caused  by  abnormal  metabolism,  and  these  acids  require  a greater 
quantity  of  ammonia  for  their  neutralization  according  to  the  law  of  the 
elimination  of  ammonia,  which  will  be  given  later. 

For  the  present  we  are  not  justified  in  the  statement  that  the  liver  is 
the  only  organ  in  which  urea  is  formed,  and  continued  investigation  only 
can  yield  further  information  as  to  the  extent  and  importance  of  the  forma- 
tion of  urea  from  ammonia  compounds  in  the  liver. 

Properties  and  Peactions  of  Urea.  Urea  crystallizes  in  needles  or  in 
long,  colorless,  four-sided,  often  hollow,  anhydrous  rhombic  prisms.  It  has 
a neutral  reaction  and  produces  a cooling  sensation  on  the  totigue  like  salt- 
petre. It  melts  at  130-132°  C.,  but  already  decomposes  at  about  100°  C. 
At  ordinary  temperatures  it  dissolves  in  equal  weight  of  water  and  in  five 
parts  alcohol;  it  requires  one  part  boiling  alcohol  for  solution;  it  is  insoluble 


' Conipt.  rend.  Soc.  biol.,  Tome  46,  and  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  6. 

^ See  Ilallervvorden,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pharm.,  Bd.  12;  Weiiitraud,  ibid.,  Bd, 
31;  Miinzer  and  Wiiiterherg,  ibid.,  Bd.  38;  Sfadelmann,  Dculsch.  Arcli.  f.  klin.  Med., 
Bd.  33  ; Fawitzki,  ibid.,  Bd.  4.5  ; jMunzer,  ibid.,  Bd.  52  ; Friliikel,  Berlin,  klin.  Wocheu- 
schr.,  1878  ; Richter,  ibid.,  1890  ; Morner  and  Sjocivist,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2, 
and  Sjoqvist,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  1892  ; Gumlich,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Pxl.  17  ; 
v.  Noorden,  Lehrh.  d.  Pathol,  des  StoUweclrsels,  S.  287. 
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in  alcohol-free  ether,  and  also  in  chloroform.  If  urea  in  substance  is  heated 
in  a test-tube,  it  melts,  decomposes,  gives  off  ammonia,  and  leaves  finally  a 
non-transparent  white  residue  which,  among  other  substances,  contains 
also  cyanuric  acid  and  biuret.,  which  dissolves  in  water,  giving  a beautiful 
reddish-violet  liquid  with  copper  sulphate  and  alkali  {biuret  reaction).  On 
heating  Avith  baryta-water  or  caustic  alkali,  also  in  the  so-called  alkaline 
fermentation  of  urine  caused  by  micro-organisms,  urea  splits  into  carbon 
dioxide  and  ammonia  with  the  addition  of  Avater.  The  same  decomposition 
products  are  produced  Avhen  urea  is  heated  Avith  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid.  An  alkaline  solution  of  sodium  hypobromite  decomposes  urea  into 
nitrogen,  carbon  dioxide,  and  Avater  according  to  the  equation 

CONqU^  -p  dNaOHr  = hNaT.r  + CO,  -f  211,0  + X,. 

With  a concentrated  solution  of  fnrfnrol  and  hydrochloric  acid  urea  in 
substance  gives  a coloration  passing  from  yellow,  green,  blue,  to  violet,  and 
then  beautiful  purple-violet  after  a few  minutes  (Sciiii-t’s  reaction). 
According  to  Huppert'  the  test  is  best  performed  by  taking  2 c.c.  of  a 
concentrated  furfurol  solution,  4-0  drops  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  adding  to  this  mixture,  Avhich  must  not  be  red,  a small  crystal  of  urea. 
A deep  violet  coloration  appears  in  a few  minutes. 

Urea  forms  crystalline  combinations  Avith  many  acids.  Among  these 
the  one  with  nitric  acid  and  the  one  witli  oxalic  acid  are  the  most  important. 

Urex  NiTiiATE,  C0(NI[,),.r[N03.  On  crystallizing  quickly  this  com- 
bination forms  thin  rhombic  or  six-sided  overlapping  tiles,  colorless  plates, 
whose  point  has  an  angle  of  82°.  When  crystallizing  slowly,  larger  and 
thicker  rhombic  pillars  or  plates  are  obtained.  This  combination  is  rather 
easily  soluble  in  pure  Avater,  but  is  considerably  less  soluble  in  Avater  con- 
taining nitric  acid;  it  may  be  obtained  by  treating  a concentrated  solution 
of  urea  Avith  an  excess  of  strong  nitric  acid  free  from  nitrons  acid.  On 
heating  this  combination  it  volatilizes  without  leaving  a residue. 

This  compound  ma}''  be  emploj^ed  with  advantage  in  detecting  small  amounts  of 
urea.  A drop  of  the  concentrated  solution  is  placed  on  a microscope  slide  and  the 
cover-glass  placed  upon  it;  a drop  of  nitric  acid  is  then  placed  on  the  side  of  the  cover- 
glass  and  allowed  to  flow  under.  The  formation  of  crystals  begins  where  the  solution 
and  the  nitric  acid  meet.  Alkali  nitrates  may  crystallize  very  similarly  to  urea  nitrate 
when  they  are  contaminated  with  other  bodies ; therefore,  in  testing  for  urea,  the  crys- 
tals must  be  identified  as  urea  nitrate  by  heating  ami  by  other  means. 

Urea  Oxalate,  2.C0(NII,),.II,C,0^.  This  compound  is  more  spar- 
ingly soluble  in  Avater  than  the  nitric-acid  compound.  It  is  obtained  in 
rhombic  or  six-sided  prisms  or  plates  on  adding  a saturated  oxalic-acid 
solution  to  a concentrated  solution  of  urea. 

Urea  also  forms  combinations  Avith  mercuric  nitrate  in  variable  jtropor- 


' Huppert-Neubauer,  Analyse  des  Ilarnes,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  296. 
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tions.  If  a very  faintly  acid  mercuric-nitrate  solution  is  added  to  a 
two-per-cent  solution  of  urea  and  the  mixture  carefully  neutralized,  a 
combination  is  obtained  of  a constant  composition  which  contains  for  every 
10  parts  of  urea  72  parts  mercuric  oxide.  This  compound  serves  as  the 
basis  of  Liebig’s  titration  method.  Urea  combines  also  with  salts,  forming 
mostly  crystallizable  combinations,  as,  for  instance,  with  sodium  chloride, 
with  the  chlorides  of  the  heavy  metals,  etc.  An  alkaline  but  not  a neutral 
solution  of  urea  is  precipitated  with  mercuric  chloride. 

If  urea  is  dissolved  iu  dilute  hydrocliloric  acid  and  llien  an  excess  of  formaldehyde 
added,  a thick,  white,  granular  precipitate  is  obtained  which  is  difficultly  soluble  and 
whoee  composition  is  somewhat  ilisputed.'  With  phonyl-hydrazin,  urea  in  strong  acetic 
acid  gives  a colorless  crystalline  combination  of  plienyl-semicarbazid,  CeHsNH.NH. 
C'ONila, which  is  soluble  with  difficulty  iu  cold  water,  and  melts  at  172°  C.  (Jaffe'-'). 

The  method  of  preparing  urea  from  urine  is  ciiiefly  as  follows:  Concen- 
trate the  urine,  ■which  has  been  faintly  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid,  at  a 
low  temperature,  add  an  excess  of  nitric  acid,  at  the  same  time  keeping  the 
mixture  cool,  press  the  precipitate  well,  decompose  it  in  water  with  freshly 
precipitated  barium  carbonate,  dry  on  the  water-bath,  extract  the  residue 
witli  strong  alcohol,  decolorize  when  necessary  with  animal  charcoal,  and 
filter  while  warm.  The  urea  which  crystallizes  on  cooling  is  purified  by 
recrystallization  from  warm  alcohol.  A further  quantity  of  urea  may  be 
obtained  from  the  mother-liquor  by  concentration.  The  urea  is  purified 
from  contaminating  mineral  bodies  by  redissolving  in  alcohol-ether.  If  it 
is  only  necessary  to  detect  the  presence  of  urea  in  urine,  it  is  sufficient  to 
concentrate  a little  of  the  urine  on  a watch-glass  and,  after  cooling,  treat 
with  an  excess  of  nitric  acid.  In  this  way  we  obtain  crystals  of  urea  nitrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Nitrogen  and  Urea  in  Urine. 
Among  the  various  methods  proposed  for  the  estimation  of  the  total  nitro- 
gen, that  suggested  by  Kjeldahl  is  to  be  recommended.  But  as  Liebig’s 
method  for  the  estimation  of  urea  is  really  a method  for  determining  the 
total  nitrogen,  and  as  the  physician  has  not  always  at  hand  the  apparatus 
and  utensils  necessary  for  a Kjeldahl  determination,  he  often  makes  use 
of  this  method;  hence  it  will  be  given  in  detail. 

Kjeldahl’s  method  consists  in  transforming  all  the  nitrogen  of  the 
organic  substances  into  ammonia  by  heating  with  a sufficiently  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid.  The  ammonia  is  distilled  olf  after  supersaturating  with 
alkali,  and  the  ammonia  collected  in  standard  sulphuric  acid.  The  follow- 
ing reagents  are  necessary. 

1.  Sulphuric  Acid.  Either  a mixture  of  equal  volumes  pure  concen- 
trated and  fuming  sulphuric  acid  or  else  a solution  of  200  grms.  phosphoric 
anhydride  in  1 litre  pure  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  2.  Caustic  soda  free 
from  nitrates,  30-40^  solution.  The  quantity  of  this  caustic-soda  solution 
necessary  to  neutralize  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  mixture  must  be  determined. 
3.  Metallic  mercury  or  pure  yellow  mercuric  oxide.  (The  addition  of  this 
facilitates  the  destruction  of  the  organic  substances.)  4.  A p>otassium-sul- 


‘ See  Tollens  and  bis  pupils,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29,  S.  2751  j 
Goldschmidt,  ibid.,  Bd.  29,  and  Cbem.  Centralbb,  1897,  Bd.  1,  S,  33  ; Thoms,  ibid.,  Bd. 
2,  S.  144  and  737. 

’ Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol,  Chem,,  Bd.  22. 
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phide  solation  of  4^,  whose  object  is  to  decompose  any  mercuric  amid 
combination  which  might  not  evolve  its  ammonia  completely  on  distillation 
with  caustic  soda.  5.  normal  sulplmric  acid  and  ^ normal  caustic  potash. 

In  performing  the  determination  5 c.c.  of  the  carefully  measured  filtered 
urine  is  placed  in  a long-necked  Kjeluaiil  flask,  a drop  of  mercury  or 
about  0.3  grm.  mercuric  oxide  added,  and  then  treated  with  10-15  c.c.  of 
the  strong  sulphuric  acid.  The  contents  are  heated  very  carefully,  placing 
the  flask  at  an  angle,  until  it  just  begins  to  boil  gently,  and  continue  this 
for  about  half  an  hour  or  until  the  mixture  is  colorless.  On  cooling  the 
contents  are  transferred  to  a voluminous  distilling  flask,  carefully  washing 
the  Kjeldaiil  flask  with  water,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  acid  is  neutralized 
by  caustic  soda.  A few  zinc  shavings  are  added  to  prevent  too  rapid 
ebullition  on  distillation,  and  then  an  excess  of  caustic-soda  solution,  which 
has  previously  been  treated  with  30-40  c.c.  of  the  potassium-sulphide  solu- 
tion. The  flask  is  quickly  connected  Avith  the  condenser  tube  and  all  the 
ammonia  distilled  off.  In  order  to  iirevent  loss  of  ammonia  it  is  best  to 
lower  the  end  of  the  exit-tube  below  the  surface  of  the  acid,  and  the 
regurgitation  of  the  acid  is  prevented  by  having  a bulb  blown  on  the  exit- 
tube.  Not  less  than  25-30  c.c.  of  the  standard  acid  is  used  for  every 
5 c.c.  of  urine,  and  on  completion  of  the  distillation  the  acid  is  retitrated 
with  -I-  normal  caustic  soda,  using  rosolic  acid,  tincture  of  cochineal,  or 
lacmoid  as  indicator.  Each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  acid  corresponds  to 
2.8  milligrammes  nitrogen.  As  a control  and  in  order  to  see  the  purity  of 
the  reagents,  or  to  eliminate  any  error  caused  by  an  accidental  quantity  of 
ammonia  in  the  air,  we  always  make  a blind  experiment  Avith  the  reagents. 

Liebig’s  method  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  a dilute  solution  of  mer- 
curic nitrate  under  proper  conditions  precipitates  all  the  urea,  forming  a 
compound  of  constant  composition.  As  indicator,  a soda  solution  or  a thin 
paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  is  used.  An  excess  of  mercuric  nitrate  produces 
herewith  a yellow  or  yellowish-brown  combination,  Avhile  th*e  combination 
of  urea  and  mercury  is  Avhite.  Pelugeii  ’ has  given  full  particulars  of  this 
method;  therefore  we  Avill  describe  Pfluger’s  modification  of  Liebig’s 
method. 

As  phosphoric  acid  is  also  precipitated  by  the  mercuric-nitrate  solution, 
this  must  be  removed  from  the  urine  by  the  addition  of  a baryta  solution 
before  titration.  Pfluger  also  suggested  that  the  acidity  produced  by  the 
mercury  solution  be  neutralized  during  titration  by  the  addition  of  a soda 
solution.  The  liquids  necessary  for  the  titration  are  the  following: 

1.  Mercuric  Nitrate  Sohition.  This  solution  is  calculated  for  a 2^  urea 
solution,  and  20  c.c.  of  the  first  should  correspond  to  10  c.c.  of  the  latter. 
Each  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  corresponds  to  0.01  grm.  urea.  As  a 
small  excess  of  llgO  is  necessary  in  the  urine  to  make  the  final  reaction 
(with  alkali  carbonate  or  bicarbonate)  appear,  each  c.c.  of  the  mercury 
solution  must  contain  0.0772  instead  of  0.0720  grm.  HgO.  The  mercury 
solution  contains  therefore  77.2  grms.  HgO  in  one  litre. 

The  solution  may  be  prepared  from  pure  mercury  or  mercuric  oxide  by  dissolving 
in  nitric  acid.  The  solution,  freed  as  completely  as  possible  from  an  excess  of  acid,  is 
diluted  by  the  careful  addition  of  water,  stirring  meanwhile,  until  it  has  a specific 
gravity  of  1.10,  or  a little  higher,  at  20°  C.  The  solution  is  standardized  with  a 2^ 


* PflUger,  and  Pfluger  and  Bohland,  in  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  21,  36,  37,  and  40. 
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solution  of  pure  urea  which  has  been  dried  over  sulphuric  acid,  and  tlic  operation  con- 
ducted as  will  be  described  later.  If  the  solution  is  too  concentrated,  it  is  corrected  by 
the  careful  addition  of  the  necessary  amount  of  water,  avoiding  precipitation  of  basic 
salt,  and  titrating  again.  The  solution  is  correct  if  19.8  c.  c.  of  it,  added  at  once  to 
10  c.  c.  of  the  urea  solution  and  the  necessary  quanity  of  normal  soda  solution  (11-12 
c.  c.  or  more)  to  nearly  completely  neutralize  the  liquid,  gives  the  final  reaction  when 
exactly  20  c.  c.  of  the  mercury  solution  has  been  employed. 

2.  Baryta  Solution.  This  consists  of  1 vol.  barinm-nitrate  and  2 vols. 
barium-hydrate  solution,  both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

3.  Normal  Soda  Solution.  This  solution  contains  53  grms.  pure  anhy- 
drous sodium  carbonate  in  1 litre  of  water.  According  to  Pfluger  a 
solution  having  a specific  gravity  of  1.053  is  sufficient.  The  amount  of  this 
soda  solution  necessary  to  completely  neutralize  the  acid  set  free  during  the 
titration  is  determined  by  titrating  with  a pure  2^  urea  solution.  To 
facilitate  operations  a table  can  be  made  showing  the  quantity  of  soda  solu- 
tion necessary  when  from  10  to  35  c.c.  of  the  mercury  solution  is  used. 

Before  the  titration  the  following  must  be  considered.  The  chlorides  of 
the  urine  interfere  with  the  titration  in  that  a part  of  the  mercuric  nitrate 
is  transformed  into  mercuric  chloride,  which  does  not  precipitate  the  urea. 
The  chlorides  of  the  urine  are  therefore  removed  by  a silver-nitrate  solution, 
which  also  removes  any  bromine  or  iodine  combinations  which  may  exist  in 
the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  proteid  in  noticeable  amounts,  it  must  be 
removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  but  care  must  be 
taken  that  the  concentration  and  the  volume  of  the  urine  are  not  changed 
during  these  operations.  If  the  urine  contains  ammonium  carbonate  in 
notable  quantities,  caused  by  alkaline  fermentation,  this  titration  method 
cannot  be  applied.  Tbe  same  is  true  of  urine  containing  leucin,  tyrosin,  or 
medicinal  preparations  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate. 

In  cases  where  the  urine  is  free  from  proteid  or  sugar  and  not  specially 
poor  in  chlorides,  the  quantity  of  urea,  and  also  the  apjDroximate  quantity 
of  mercuric  nitrate  necessary  for  the  titration,  may  be  learned  from  the 
specific  gravity.  A specific  gravity  of  1.010  corresponds  to  about  10  p.  m., 
a specific  gravity  of  1.015  generally  somewhat  less  than  15  p.  m.,  and  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.015-1.020  about  15-20  p.  m.  urea.  With  a specific 
gravity  higher  than  1.020  the  urine  generally  contains  more  than  20  p.  rn. 
of  urea,  and  above  tins  point  the  amount  of  urea  increases  much  more 
rapidly  than  the  specific  gravity,  so  that  with  a specific  gravity  of  1.030  it 
contains  over  40  p.  m.  urea.  Fever-urines  with  a specific  gravity  above 
1.020  sometimes  contain  30-40  p.  m.  urea,  or  even  more. 

Preparation"  for  the  Titration".  If  a large  amount  of  urea  is  sus- 
pected from  a high  specific  gravity,  the  urine  must  first  be  diluted  with  a 
carefully  measured  quantity  of  water,  so  that  the  amount  of  urea  is  reduced 
below  30  p.  m.  In  a special  portion  of  the  same  urine  the  amount  of 
chlorides  is  determined  by  one  of  the  methods  which  will  be  given  later,  and 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  is  noted.  Then  a 
larger  quantity  of  urine,  say  100  c.c.,  is  mixed  with  one  half  or,  if  this  is 
not  sufficient  to  precipitate  all  the  sulphuric  and  phosphoric  acids,  with  an 
equal  volume  of  the  baryta  solution;  it  is  then  allowed  to  stand  a little 
while,  and  the  precipitate  is  filtered  through  a dried  filter.  From  the 
filtrate  containing  the  urine  diluted  with  water  a proper  quantity,  corre- 
sponding to  about  60  c.c.  of  the  original  urine,  is  measured,  and  exactly 
neutralized  with  nitric  acid  added  from  a burette,  so  that  the  exact  quantity 
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employed  is  known.  The  nentralized  mixture  of  urine  and  baryta  is  treated 
with  the  proper  quantity  of  silver-nitrate  solution  necessary  to  completely 
precipitate  the  chlorides,  which  was  ascertained  by  a previous  determina- 
tion. The  mixture,  containing  a known  volume  of  urine,  is  now  filtered 
through  a dried  filter  into  a fiask,  and  from  the  filtrate  an  amount  is  meas- 
ured corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine. 

Execution  of  the  I'ithation.  Nearly  the  whole  quantity  of  mercuric- 
nitrate  solution  to  be  used,  and  which  is  known  from  the  specific  gravity  of 
the  urine,  is  added  at  once,  and  immediately  afterwards  the  quantity  of 
soda  solution  necessary,  as  indicated  by  the  table.  If  the  mixture  becomes 
yellowish  in  color,  then  too  much  mercury  solution  has  been  added  and 
another  determination  must  be  made.  If  the  test  remains  white,  and  if  a 
drop  taken  out  and  placed  on  a glass  plate  with  a dark  background  and 
stirred  with  a drop  of  a thin  paste  of  sodium  bicarbonate  does  not  give  a 
yellow  color,  the  addition  of  mercury  solution  is  continued  by  adding  ^ and 
then  ^ c.c. , and  testing  after  each  addition  in  the  following  way:  A dro]i 
of  the  mixture  is  placed  on  a glass  plate  with  a dark  background  beside  a 
small  drop  of  the  bicarbonate  paste.  If  the  color  after  stirring  the  two 
drops  together  is  still  white  after  a few  seconds,  then  more  mercury  solution 
must  be  added;  if,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  yellowish,  then — if  not  too  much 
mercury  solution  has  been  added  by  inattention — the  result  to  c.c.  has 
been  found.  By  this  approximate  determination,  which  is  sufficient  in 
many  cases,  we  have  fixed  the  minimum  amount  of  mercury  solution  neces- 
sary to  add  to  the  quantity  of  urine  in  question,  and  we  now  proceed  to  the 
final  determination. 

A second  quantity  of  the  filtrate,  corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original 
urine,  is  filtered,  and  the  same  quantity  of  mercury  solution  added  at  one 
time  as  was  found  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  and  immediately 
after  the  corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution,  which  must  not  indicate 
the  end  of  the  reaction.  Then  add  the  mercury  solution  in  c.c.  without 
neutralizing  with  soda,  until  a drop  taken  out  and  mixed  with  the  soda 
solution  gives  a yellow  coloration.  If  this  final  reaction  is  obtained  after 
the  addition  of  0.1-0. 2 c.c.,  then  the  titration  may  be  considered  as  finished. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  a larger  quantity  is  necessary,  the  addition  of  the 
mercury  solution  must  be  continued  until  a final  reaction  is  obtained  with 
simple  carbonate,  and  the  titration  repeated  again,  adding  the  quantity  of 
mercury  solution  used  in  the  previous  test  at  one  time,  and  also  adding  the 
corresponding  amount  of  soda  solution.  If  we  obtain  the  end  reaction  by 
t!ie  addition  of  c.c.,  we  may  consider  the  titration  as  finished. 

If  in  each  titration  a quantity  of  filtrate  containing  urine  and  baryta 
corresponding  to  10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine  is  used,  then  the  calculations 
are  very  simple,  since  1 c.c.  of  mercuric-nitrate  solution  corresponds  to  0.01 
grm.  of  urea.  As  the  mercury  solution  is  made  for  a 2^  urea  solution,  and  as 
t^he  filtrate  of  urine  and  baryta  generally  contains  less  urea  (if  the  quantity 
of  urea  is  above  2^,  it  is  easy  to  avoid  any  mistake  by  diluting  the  urine  at 
the  beginning  of  the  operation),  a mistake  occurs  here  which  can  be 
corrected  in  the  following  way,  according  to  Pfluger:  To  the  measured 
volume  of  the  filtrate  from  the  urine  (the  filtrate  with  baryta  after  neutral- 
ization with  nitric  acid,  precipitation  with  silver  nitrate  and  filtration)  the 
quantity  of  normal  soda  solution  employed  is  added,  and  from  this  sum  the 
volume  of  mercury  solution  used  is  subtracted.  The  remainder  is  then 
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mnltiplied  by  0.08,  and  the  product  subtracted  from  the  number  of  c.c.  of 
mercury  solution  used.  For  example,  if  the  filtrate  (urine  and  baryta 
+ nitric  acid  -j-  silver  nitrate)  measured  25.8  c.c.,  and  the  number  of  c.c. 
of  soda  solution  used  in  the  titration  13.8  c.c.,  and  the  mercury  solution 
20.5  c.c. , we  have  then  20.5  — |(39.6  — 20.5)  X 0.08 1 = 20.5  — 1.53  = 
18.97,  and  the  corrected  quantity  of  mercury  solution  is  therefore  18.97  c.c. 
If  the  measured  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  (in  this  case  25.8  c.c.)  corresponds  to 
10  c.c.  of  the  original  urine,  then  the  amount  of  urea  is  18.97  X 0.01  = 
0.1897  = 18.97  p.m.  urea. 

Besides  the  urea  other  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  urine  are  precipi- 
tated by  the  mercury  solution.  In  the  titration  we  really  do  not  obtain  the 
quantity  of  urea,  but,  as  Pfluger  has  shown,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen 
in  the  urine  expressed  as  urea.  As  urea  contains  4G.G7  p.  c.  N,  the  total 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  may  be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of 
urea  found.  The  results  obtained  by  this  calculation  correspond  well, 
according  to  Pfluger,  with  the  results  found  for  the  total  nitrogen  as 
determined  by  Kjeldaiil’s  method. 

Among  the  methods  suggested  for  the  special  estimation  of  urea,  that  of 
Morner-Sjoqvist  is  perhaps  the  most  trustworthy  and  readily  performed. 
For  this  reason  this  method  only  will  be  given  in  detail,  while  we  must  refer 
to  special  works  for  the  other  methods,  such  as  Bunsen’s  method  with  its 
many  modifications  as  suggested  by  Pfluger,  Bohland  and  Bleibtreu.’ 

Morner-Sjoqvist  Method."  According  to  this  method  the  nitrogenous 
constituents  of  the  urine,  with  the  exception  of  the  urea  and  ammonia,  are 
first  precipitated  by  alcohol-ether  after  the  addition  of  a solution  of  barium 
chloride  and  barium  hydrate,  and  then  the  urea  determined  in  the  concen- 
trated filtrate,  after  driving  off  the  ammonia,  by  Kjeldaiil’s  nitrogen 
estimation. 

The  procedure  is  as  follows:  Mix  5 c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a flask  with 
5 c.c.  saturated  BaCl^  solution,  in  which  6fc  barium  hydrate  is  dissolved. 
Then  add  100  c.c.  of  a mixture  of  two  parts  97^  alcohol  and  1 part  ether, 
and  allow  this  to  stand  in  the  closed  flask  overnight.  The  precipitate  is 
filtered  off  and  washed  with  alcohol-ether.  The  alcohol  and  ether  are 
removed  from  the  filtrate  by  distillation  at  about  55^"  C.  (not  above  G0°  C.). 
When  the  liquid  is  reduced  to  about  25  c.c.  a little  water  and  calcined 
magnesia  are  added  and  the  evaporation  continued  until  the  vapors  are  no 
longer  alkaline  in  reaction,  which  generally  is  found  before  it  is  concentrated 
to  15-10  c.c.  This  concentrated  liquid  is  transferred  into  a proper  flask  by 
the  aid  of  a little  water,  treated  with  a few  drops  of  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid,  and  further  concentrated  on  the  water-bath.  Now  20  c.c.  pure  con- 
centrated sulphuric  acid  is  added  and  the  process  carried  out  according  to 
Kjeldahl. 

Knop-HDpnek’s  method®  is  based  on  the  fact  that  urea,  hy  the  action  of  sodium  hypo- 
bromite,  splits  into  water,  carbon  dioxide  (which  dissolves  in  the  alkali),  and  nitrogen- 
whose  volume  is  measured  (see  page  416).  This  method  is  less  accurate  than  the  pre- 
ceding ones,  and  therefore  in  scientific  work  it  is  discarded.  It  is  of  value  to  the  physi- 
cian and  for  practical  purposes,  because  of  the  ease  and  rapidity  with  which  it  may  be 


’ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  38,  43,  and  44. 

® Skaud.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2. 

® Knop,  Zeitschr.  f.  analyt.  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  Hiifner,  Jour.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.), 
Bd.  3.  See  also  IIuppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  304,  etc. 
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performed,  even  though  it  may  not  give  very  accurate  results.  For  practical  purposes 
a series  of  different  apparatus  have  been  cons'tructed  to  facilitate  the  use  of  this  method. 
Among  these  Esbacii’s  ureometer  deserves  to  be  especially  mentioned,  and  also  Boiit- 
lingk’b’  apparatus. 


For  tlie  quantitatiye  estimation  of  urea  in  blood  or  other  animal  fluids, 
as  well  as  in  the  tissues,  Sciiondorff  has  proposed  a method  tvhere  the 
])roteids  and  extractives  are  first  precipitated  by  a mixture  of  pliospho- 
tungstic  acid  and  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then  the  filtrate  made  alkaline 
Avith  lime.  Tlie  quantities  of  ammonia  formed  on  heating  a part  of  this 
filtrate  to  150°  C.  with  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  by  beating  the  other  part  to  150°  C.  are  determined.  In  regard 
to  the  principles  of  this  method,  as  well  as  to  the  details,  we  refer  to  the 
original  article  (Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd,  G2). 


Carbamic  Acid,  II3N.COOII.  This  acid  is  not  known  in  the  free  state,  but  only  as 
salts.  Ammonium  carbamate  is  produced  by  the  action  of  dry  ammonia  on  dry  carbon 
dio.\ide.  Carbamic  acid  is  also  produced  by  the  action  of  potassium  permanganate  on 
proteid  and  several  other  nitrogenous  organic  bodies. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  occurrence  of  carbamic  acid  in  human  and  animal 
urines  in  connection  with  the  formation  of  nrea.  The  calcium  salt,  which  is  soluble  in 
Avaler  and  ammonia  but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  is  most  important  in  the  detection  of  this 
acid.  The  solution  of  the  calcium  salt  in  water  becomes  cloudj'^  on  standing,  hut  much 
quicker  on  boiling,  and  calcium  carbonate  separates.  Nolf'* *  has  recently  made  investi- 
gations on  the  formation  and  detection  of  carbamic  acid. 

Carbamic  acid  ethylester  furethan),  as  shown  by  Jaffe,®  may  pass,  by  the  mutual 
action  of  alcohol  and  urea,  into  the  alcoholic  extract  of  the  urine  when  working  with 
large  quantities  of  urine. 


Creatinin,  Gqll^ISTjO,  or  Nil  : 


/mi CO 

^\n(cii3).ch; 


is  generally  considered 


as  the  anhydride  of  creatin  (see  page  339)  found  in  the  muscles.  It  occurs 
in  human  urine  and  in  that  of  certain  mammalia.  It  has  also  been  found 


in  ox-blood,  milk,  though  in  very  small  amounts,  and  in  the  flesh  of  certain 
fishes. 


Johnson’s  statement  that  the  creatinin  of  the  urine  is  different  from  that  produced  by 
the  action  of  acicis  on  creatin  is  incorrect  according  to  Toppelius  and  Pommekehne, 
WoEUNEii  and  Thelen.^ 

The  quantity  of  creatinin  in  human  urine  is,  in  a grown  man  voiding  a 
normal  quantity  of  urine  in  the  course  of  a day,  0.6-1. 3 grms.  (Neubauer), 
or  on  an  average  1 grm.  JoHNSOisr  ^ found  1. 7-2.1  grms.  per  day. 
The  quantity  is  dependent  on  the  food,  and  decreases  in  starvation.  Suck- 
lings do  not  generally  eliminate  any  creatinin,  and  it  only  appears  in  the 
urine  when  the  milk  is  replaced  by  other  food.  The  quantity  of  creatinin 
in  urine  varies  as  a rule  with  the  quantity  of  urea,  although  it  is  increased 
more  by  meat  (because  the  meat  contains  creatin)  than  by  proteid.  Grocco 


’ Iq  regard  to  the  various  modifications  of  Knop-IIiifner’s  method  see  Simon,  Clinical 
Diagnosis,  2d  cd.;  also  Bohtlingk,  Arch.  exp.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  G. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  phj^siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  28. 

» Ibid.,  Bd.  14. 

* S.  .Johnson,  Proceed.  Jlo3\  Soc.,  Vols.  42,  43  ; Chem.  News,  Vol.  55  ; Toppelius  and 
Pomnierehne,  Arch,  f.-  Pharm.,  Bd.  234  ; Woerner,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1898. 

" Huppert-Neubauer,  Harnanalvse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  387. 
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and  Moitessier  claim  that  the  elimination  of  creatinin  is  increased  by 
muscnhir  activity,  but  according  to  Oudi  and  Tarulli  ' this  is  only  true 
for  excessive  activity.  The  behavior  of  creatinin  in  disease  is  little  known. 
By  increased  metabolism  the  amount  is  increased,  while  by  decreased 
exchange  of  material,  as  in  anaemia  and  cachexia,  it  is  diminished. 

Creatinin  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  monoclinic  prisms  which  differ 
from  creatin  crystals  in  not  becoming  white  with  loss  of  water  when  heated 
to  100°  C.  It  dissolves  in  11  parts  cold  water,  but  more  easily  in  warm 
water.  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  alcohol,  but  the  statements  in  regard 
to  its  solubilities  differ  widely.’  It  is  more  soluble  in  warm  alcohol.  It 
is  nearly  insoluble  in  ether.  In  alkaline  solution  creatinin  is  converted 
into  creatin  very  easily  on  warming. 

Creatinin  gives  an  easily  soluble  crystalline  combination  with  hydro- 
chloric acid.  A solution  of  creatinin  acidified  with  mineral  acids  gives 
crystalline  precipitates  with  phospho-tungstic  or  phospho-molybdic  acids 
even  in  very  dilute  solutions  (1  : 10,000)  (Kerner,  Hofmeister ’).  It  is 
precipitated,  like  urea,  by  mercuric-nitrate  solution  and  also  by  mercuric 
chloride.  On  treating  a dilute  creatinin  solution  with  sodium  acetate  and 
then  with  mercuric  chloride  a precipitate  of  glassy  globules  having  the 
composition  4(CJl,N30.IICl.IIg0)3HgCl^  separates  on  standing  some  time 
(Johnson).  Among  the  compounds  of  creatinin,  that  with  zinc  chloride, 
creatinin  zinc-chloride,  (0^11,1^30) ^ZnCl^,  is  of  special  interest.  This  com- 
bination is  obtained  when  a sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  creatinin  in 
alcohol  is  treated  with  a concentrated,  faintly  acid  solution  of  zinc  chloride. 
Free  mineral  acids  dissolve  the  combination,  hence  they  must  not  be  present; 
this,  however,  may  be  prevented,  when  they  are  present,  by  an  addition  of 
sodium  acetate.  In  the  impure  state,  as  ordinarily  obtained  from  urine, 
creatinin  zinc  chloride  forms  a sandy,  yellowish  powder  which  under  the 
microscope  appears  as  fine  needles  forming  concentric  groups,  mostly  com- 
plete rosettes  or  yellow  balls  or  tufts,  or  grouped  as  brushes.  On  slowly 
crystallizing  or  when  very  pure,  more  sharply  defined  prismatic  crystals  are 
obtained.  This  combination  is  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 

Creatinin  acts  as  a reducing  agent.  Mercuric  oxide  is  reduced  to 
metallic  mercury,  and  oxalic  acid  and  methylguanidin  (methyl uramin)  are 
formed.  Creatinin  also  reduces  copper  hydroxide  in  alkaline  solution, 
forming  a colorless  soluble  combination,  and  only  after  continuous  boiling 
with  an  excess  of  copper  salt  is  free  suboxide  of  copper  formed.  Creatinin 
interferes  with  Trommer’s  test  for  sugar,  partly  because  it  has  a reducing 


' Grocco,  see  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bel.  16  ; Moitessier,  ibid.,  Bd.  21 ; Oddi  and  Tarulli, 
ibid.,  Bd.  24. 

* See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl. , and  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Handbueb,  6.  Aufl. 

’ Kerner,  Pfliiger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  2 ; Hofmeister,  Zeitsebr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 
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action  and  partly  by  retaining  the  copper  snboxide  in  solution.  The  com- 
bination with  copper  suboxide  is  not  soluble  in  a saturated-soda  solution, 
and  if  a little  creatinin  is  dissolved  in  a cold,  saturated-soda  solution  and 
then  a few  drops  of  Fehling’s  reagent  added,  a white  flocculent  combina- 
tion separates  after  heating  to  50-G0°  C.  and  then  cooling  (v.  Masciike’s  ' 
reaction).  An  alkaline  bismuth  solution  (see  Sugar  Tests)  is  not  reduced 
by  creatinin. 

If  we  add  a few  drops  of  a freshly  prepared  very  dilute  sodium  nitro- 
prusside  (sp.  gr.  1.003)  to  a dilute  creatinin  solution  (or  to  the  urine)  and 
then  a few  drops  of  caustic  soda,  a ruby-red  liquid  is  obtained  which  quickly 
turns  yellow  again  (^\"^eyl’s^  reaction).  If  the  cooled  j'^ellow  solution  is 
neutralized,  and  treated  with  an  excess  of  acetic  acid  a crystalline  precipi- 
tate of  a nitroso  compound  (C^IIgN^OJ  of  creatinin  separates  on  stirring 
(Kramm’).  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  yellow  solution  is  treated  with  an 
excess  of  acetic  acid  and  heated,  the  solution  becomes  first  green  and  then 
blue  (Salkow^ski  ‘) ; finally  a preci2')itate  of  Prussian  blue  is  obtained.  If  a 
solution  of  creatinin  in  water  (or  urine)  is  treated  with  a watery  solution  of 
picric  acid  and  a few  drops  of  a dilute  caustic-soda  solution,  a red  coloration 
lasting  several  hours  occurs  immediately  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  and 
which  turns  yellow  on  the  addition  of  acid  (Jaffe’s^  reaction).  Acetone 
gives  a more  reddish-yellow  color.  Grape-sugar  gives  Avith  this  reagent  a 
red  coloration  only  after  heating. 

In  preparing  creatinin  from  urine  the  creatinin  zinc  chloride  is  first 
prepared  according  to  Neubauer’s  ' method.  One  litre  or  more  of  urine 
is  treated  with  milk  of  lime  until  alkaline  and  then  CaCl,  solution  until  all 
the  phosphoric  acid  is  precipitated.  The  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  a syrup 
after  faintly  acidifying  with  acetic  acid  and  this  treated  while  still  warm 
with  97^  alcohol  (about  200  c.c.  for  each  litre  of  urine).  After  about  12 
hours  it  is  filtered  and  the  filtrate  treated  first  with  a little  sodium  acetate 
and  then  with  an  acid-free  zinc-chloride  solution  of  a specific  gravity  of 
1.20  (about  200  c.c.  for  each  litre  of  urine).  After  thorough  stirring 
it  is  allowed  to  stand  48  hours,  the  precipitate  collected  on  a filter  and 
washed  with  alcohol.  The  creatinin  zinc  chloride  is  dissolved  in  hot  water, 
boiled  with  lead  oxide,  filtered,  the  filtrate  decolorized  by  animal  charcoal, 
evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  residue  extracted  with  strong  alcohol  (which 
leaves  the  creatin  undissolved).  The  alcoholic  extract  is  evaporated  to  the 
point  of  crystallization,  and  the  crystals  purified  by  recrystallization  from 
water. 

Creatinin  may  also  be  prepared  from  urine  by  precipitating  with 


’ Zeitscbr.  f.  analyt.  Cliem.,  Bd.  17. 

* Ber.d.  deutscli.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  11. 

* Centralbl.  f.  d.  mod.  Wisseuscb.,  1897. 

* Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  4,  S.  133. 
5 Ibid.,  Bd.  10. 

‘ Ann.  d.  Cbem.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  119. 
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mercnric-cliloride  sol4tion  according  to  either  Maly’s  or  Johnson’s 
process. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  creatinin  may  be  performed  according  to 
Neubauer’s  method  for  tlie  preparation  of  creatinin,  or  more  simply  by 
Salkowski’s  ^ modification  of  this  method.  240  c.c.  of  the  urine  freed  from 
proteid  (by  boiling  with  acid)  and  from  sugar  (by  fermentation  with  yeast) 
are  alkalized  with  milk  of  lime,  and  precipitated  by  CaCl^  and  filled  up  to 
300  c.c.  250  c.c.  (=  200  c.c.  urine)  are  measured  off,  neutralized  or  made 
only  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid  and  evaporated  to  about  20  c.c.,  then 
thoroughly  stirred  with  an  equal  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  and  then  com- 
pletely transferred  to  a 100-c.c.  flask  which  contains  some  alcohol,  the 
residue  in  the  dish  being  washed  with  alcohol.  On  thorough  shaking  and 
cooling  the  flask  is  filled  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  absolute  alcohol  and 
allowed  to  stand  24  hours.  80  c.c.  (=160  c.c.  urine)  of  the  filtrate  are 
collected  in  a beaker-glass  and  treated  with  0.5-1  c.c.  zinc-chloride  solution, 
and  the  covered  beaker  is  left  standing  in  a cool  place  for  two  or  three  days. 
The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a small  dried  and  weighed  filter,  using  the 
filtrate  to  wash  the  crystals  from  the  beaker.  After  allowing  the  crystals  to 
completely  drain  off,  they  are  washed  with  a little  alcohol  until  the  filtrate 
gives  no  reaction  for  chlorine,  and  dried  at  100°  C.  100  parts  creatinin 
zinc-chloride  contain  62.44  parts  creatinin.  As  the  precipitate  is  never 
quite  pure,  the  quantity  of  zinc  must  be  carefully  determined,  in  exact 
experiments,  by  evaporating  with  nitric  acid,  heating,  washing  the  oxide  of 
zinc  with  water  (to  remove  any  NaCl),  drying,  heating,  and  weighing. 
22.4  parts  zinc  oxide  correspond  to  100  parts  creatinin  zinc  chloride. 

Kolisch’  also  precipitates  with  milk  of  lime  and  CaCl^,  filters,  makes 
the  filtrate  faintly  acid  with  acetic  acid,  evaporates  to  syrup,  and  extracts 
with  alcohol.  A measured  volume  of  the  alcoholic  extract  is  precipitated  . 
with  an  alcoholic  solution  of  mercuric  chloride  containing  acetic  acid.  The 
nitrogen  is  determined  by  Kjeldaiil’s  method  in  the  precipitate  carefully 
washed  with  absolute  alcohol  containing  a little  sodium  acetate  and  a few 
drops  of  acetic  acid.  On  multiplying  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  by  2.69  we 
obtain  the  quantity  of  creatinin.  The  mercuric  chloride  solution  consists 
of  30  parts  mercuric  chloride,  1 part  sodium  acetate,  3 drops  glacial  acetic 
acid,  and  125  parts  absolute  alcohol. 

Xanthocreatinin,  CsHioN^O.  This  body,  which  was  first  prepared  from  meat  ex- 
tract by  Gautier,  has  been  found  by  Monari  in  dog’s  urine  after  the  injection  of 
creatinin  into  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  in  human  urine  after  several  hours  of  exhaust- 
ing marching.  According  to  Colasanti  it  occurs  to  a relatively  greater  extent  in  lion’s 
urine.  Stadthagen'* *  considers  the  xanthocreatinin  isolated  from  human  urine  after 
strenuous  muscular  activity  as  impure  creatinin. 

Xanthocreatinin  forms  thin  .sulphur-yellow  plates,  similar  to  chole.sterin,  which  have 
a bitter  taste.  It  dissolves  in  cold  water  and  in  alcohol,  and  gives  a crystalline  combi- 
nation with  hydrochloric  acid  and  a double  compound  with  gold  and  platinum  chloride. 

It  gives  a combination  with  zinc  chloride,  which  crystallizes  in  fine  needles.  Xantho- 
creatinin has  a poisonous  action. 


‘ Maly,  Annal,  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  159:  Johnson,  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  43. 
’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  10  and  14. 

^ Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1895. 

* Gautier,  Bull,  de  I’acad.  de  med.  (2),  Tome  5,  and  Bull,  de  la  Soc.  Chem.  (2),  Tome 
48;  Monari,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17;  Colasanti,  Arch.  ital.  d.  Biologic,  Tome  15, 
Fasc.  3 ; Stadthagen,  Zeitschr,  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  15. 
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HX— CO 

I I 

_ CO  0— Nil 

Uric  Acid,  Ur,  CJI^N^Oj.  | ||  ]N^CO.  Uric  acid,  which  is  a 

IIN—  C— NH 

diureid  of  a trioxyacrylic  acid,  is  closely  allied  to  the  nuclein  bases  (see 
Chapter  V)  and  may  be  designated  as  2,  G,  8 trioxypurin  (E.  Fischer). 

Uric  acid  has  been  synthetically  prepared  by  Houbaczewski  ’ in  several  ways. 
On  fusing  urea  and  glycocoll,  uric  acid  is  formed  according  to  the  formula 
3CONaH4  4- CQlIeNOa  = C5II4N4O3  + 2IIaO  + 3NH3 , and  in  this  reaction  hydautoin 
and  biuret  are  formed  as  intermediate  products.  He  also  obtained  uric  acid  on  heating 
trichlor-lactic  acid,  or  still  better  trichlor-lactic  acid-amid,  with  an  excess  of  urea.  If 
we  eliminate  from  the  reaction  the  numerous  by-products  (cyanuric  acid,  carbon 
dioxide,  etc.),  then  this  process  may  be  expressed  by  the  formula  C3CI3H4O2N 4- 
2CON3II4  = C JI4N4O3  + II3O  4-  NiUCl  4-  21IC1. 

E.  Fischek  and  Acu**  have  prej)ared  uric  acid  from  pseudouric  acid,  which  is  richer 
in  one  molecule  of  water  than  ordinary  uric  acid,  by  heating  to  145“  C.  with  oxalic  acid. 

On  strongly  heating  uric  acid  it  decomposes  with  the  formation  of 
UREA,  HYDROCYANIC  ACID,  CYANURIC  ACID,  and  AMMONIA.  On  heating 
with  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in'sealed  tubes  to  170°  C.  it  splits  into 
GLYCOCOLL,  CARBON  DIOXIDE,  and  AMMONIA.  By  the  action  of  oxidizing 
agents  splitting  and  oxidation  take  place,  and  either  monoureids  or  diureids 
are  produced.  By  oxidation  with  lead  peroxide,  carbon  dioxide,  oxalic 
ACID,  UREA,  and  allantoin,  which  last  is  glyoxyldiureid,  are  produced 
(see  below).  By  oxidation  with  nitric  acid  in  the  cold  urea  and  a mono- 
ureid,  the  mesoxalyl  urea,  or  alloxan,  are  obtained,  4~  0 + 

11,0  = C^II,N,0^  4“  On  warming  with  nitric  acid,  alloxan 

yields  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxalyl  urea,  or  parabanic  acid,  C,H,N,0,.  By 
the  addition  of  water  the  parabanic  acid  passes  into  oxaluric  acid, 
CjII^N^O^ , traces  of  which  are  found  in  the  urine  and  which  easily  split  into 
oxalic  acid  and  urea.  In  alkaline  solution  uric  acid  may,  by  taking  up  water 
and  oxygen,  be  transformed  into  a new  acid,  uroxanic  acid,  C^IIgN^O, , 
which  may  then  be  changed  into  oxonic  acid,  CJl^NgO^.’ 

Uric  acid  occurs  most  abundantly  in  the  urine  of  birds  and  of  scaly 
amphibians,  in  which  animals  the  greater  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine 
appears  in  this  form.  Uric  acid  occurs  frequently  in  the  urine  of  carniv- 
orous mammalia,  but  is  sometimes  absent;  in  urine  of  herbivora  it  is 
habitually  present,  though  only  as  traces;  in  human  urine  it  occurs  in 
greater  but  still  small  and  variable  amounts.  Traces  of  uric  acid  are  also 
found  in  several  organs  and  tissues,  as  in  the  spleen,  lungs,  heart,  pancreas, 
liver  (especially  in  birds),  and  in  the  brain.  It  habitually  occurs  in  the 
blood  of  birds  (Meissner).  Traces  have  been  found  in  human  blood  under 

* Mouatshefte  f.  Chem.,  Bdd.  6 and  8.  See  also  Bebrend  and  Roosen,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  21,  S.  999. 

* Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28. 

® See  Sundwik,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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Tiormal  conditions  (Abeles).  Under  pathological  conditions  it  occurs  to 
an  increased  extent  in  the  blood  in  pneumonia  and  nephritis  (v.  jAKScn' 
and  others),  but  also  in  leucoemia  and  arthritis.  Uric  acid  also  occurs  in 
large  quantities  in  “chalk-stones,”  certain  urinary  calculi,  and  in  guano. 
It  has  also  been  detected  in  the  urine  of  insects  and  certain  snails,  as  also 
in  the  wings  (which  it  colors  white)  of  certain  butterflies  (rioPKiisrs  ^). 

The  amount  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  human  urine  is  subject  to 
considerable  individual  variation,  but  amounts  on  an  average  to  0.7  grm. 
per  day  on  a mixed  diet.  The  ratio  of  uric  acid  to  urea  varies  consider- 
ably with  a mixed  diet,  but  is  on  an  average  1 : 50-1  : 70.  In  new-born 
infants  and  in  the  first  days  of  life  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
increased  (Mares),  and  the  relation  between  uric  acid  and  urea  is 
about  1 : 13-14.  Sjoqvist”  found  the  relationship  in  new-born  infants  to 
be  1 : G. 42-17.1. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  food  we  know  from  the  observations  of 
Raxke,  Mares,  and  others  that  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  diminished 
in  starvation,  and  that  it  quickly  increases  on  partaking  food,  especially 
proteid  food.  Mares  found  the  minimum  about  13  hours  after  the  last 
meal,  and  a strong  increase  about  2-5  hours  after  meat  diet.  This  increase 
after  a meal  rich  in  proteid  IIorbaczewski  explains  by  the  digestion 
lencocytosis  (see  below)  which  habitually  appears.  It  is  quite  generally 
accepted  that  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  eliminated  with  vegetable  food  is 
smaller  than  with  a meat  diet,  in  which  case  the  quantity  may  rise  to 
2 grms.  or  over  per  day." 

The  statements  in  regard  to  the  influence  of  other  circumstances,  as  also 
of  different  bodies,  on  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  are  rather  contradictory. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  fact  that  the  older  investigators  used  an  inaccurate 
method  (Heintz’s  method),  and  also  that  the  extent  of  uric-acid  elimina- 
tion is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the  individuality.  Thus  the 


' Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),  Bd.  31,  cited  from  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Physiol. 
Chem.,  S.  432;  Abeles,  Wien.  med.  Jahrblicher,  1887,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber., 
Bd.  17  : V.  Jaksch,  Ueber  die  klin.  Bedeutnng  des  Vorkommens  der  Harnsiiure,  etc. 
(Prager  Festschrift,  Berlin,  1890,  S.  79)  ; also  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  11,  and  Cen- 
tralbl.  f.  innere.  Med.,  1896.  See  also  Klemperer,  Deutsch.  med.  Wocheuschr.,  1895. 

Philos.,  Trans.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  186,  p.  661. 

® A very  good  tabular  summary  of  the  variation  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and 
the  ratio  of  total  nitrogen  to  uric-acid  nitrogen,  is  found  in  v.  Noorden’s  Lehrbuch  der 
Pathologic  des  Stoflwechsels,  1893,  S.  54  ; see  also  Mares  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch.  1888  ; Sjoqvist,  Nord.  med.  Arkiv.  1894. 

* J.  Ranke,  Beobachtungen  und  Versuche  uber  die  Ausscheidung  der  Harnsiiure,  etc. 
(Mtlnchen,  1858);  Mares,  1.  c.;  IIorbaczewski,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100,  Abth.  3, 
1891.  In  regard  to  the  action  of  various  diets  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  above-cited 
authors,  and  especially  to  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  43,  and  Camerer,  Zeit- 
schr. f.  Biologic,  Bd.  33. 
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statements  in  regard  to  the  action  of  drinking-water’  and  of  alkalies’* *  are 
very  contradictory.  Certain  medicines,  such  as  quinin  and  atropin, 
diminish,  while  others,  such  as  pilocarpin  and  also,  as  it  seems,  salicylic 
acid,’  increase,  the  elimination  of  uric  acid.  According  to  Horbaczewski  " 
and  his  pupils  the  first  cause  a diminution  of  the  number  of  leucocytes  in 
the  blood,  Avhile  the  last  cause  an  increase  in  the  number. 

Little  is  known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  in  disease.  In  acute,  critical  diseases  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is 
increased  after  the  crisis;  while  the  older  statements  that  the  uric  acid  is 
habitually  increased  in  fevers  has  been  contradicted  by  many.’  The  state- 
ments in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  urea  in  gout  ‘ and  nephritis  ’ are  also 
uncertain  and  contradictory.  In  leucaemia  the  elimination  is  increased 
absolutely  as  well  as  relatively  to  the  urea  (Ranke,  Salkowski,  Fleischer 
and  Pentzoldt,  Stadtiiagen,  Sticker,  Bohland  and  Sciiurz,®  and 
others),  and  the  relationship  between  the  uric  acid  and  urea  (total  nitrogen 
recalculated  as  urea)  may  be  even  1 : 9,  while  under  normal  conditions, 
according  to  different  investigators,  it  is  1 : 40  to  60  to  100. 

Formation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Organism.  The  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  birds  is  increased  by  the  administration  of  ammonia-salts  (v.  Schroder). 
Urea  acts  in  the  same  way  (Meter  and  Jaffe),  while  in  the  organism  of 
mammalia  uric  acid  is  more  or  less  completely  converted  into  urea,  as  shown 
by  Wohler  and  Frerichs®  on  dogs.  Minkowski  observed  in  geese  with 
extirpated  livers  a very  significant  decrease  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
while  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was  increased  to  a corresponding  degree. 
This  indicates  a participation  of  ammonia  in  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in 
the  organism  of  birds;  and  as  Minkowski  has  also  found  after  the  extirpa- 


' See  Schoudorff,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  46,  which  conlaius  the  pertinent  literature. 

* See  Clar,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1888  ; Haig,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
8 ; and  A.  Hermann,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  43. 

® See  Bohland,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 

* Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100. 

^ See  V.  Noorden,  Lehrbuch,  S.  211  and  212  ; Kuhnau,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd. 
28  ; Dunin  and  Nowaczek,  ibid.,  Bd.  32. 

® See  Laquer,  “ Uber  die  Ausscheidungsverhiiltnisse  der  Alloxurkorper,”  Wiesbaden, 
1896;  E.  Pfeiffer,  Berlin  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  Magnns-Lev}^  ibid.;  Malfalti, 
Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896;  His,  Wien.  med.  Bliltter,  1896. 

’ See  V.  .Taksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  11,  and  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1896  ; 
Kolisch  and  Dostal,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895  ; Geza  Fodor,  Maly’s  Jahresber., 
Bd.  25  ; Zuelzer,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1896. 

* Ranke,  see  Schmidt’s  Jahrb.,  1859  ; Salkowski,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  50  ; Fleischer 
and  Pentzoldt,  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  26;  Stadthageu,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  109 ; 
Sticker,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  14 ; Bohland  and  Schurz,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

3 V.  Schroder,  Zeitschr,  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2;  Meyer  and  Jaffe,  Ber.  d.  deutsch., 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  10;  Wohler  and  Frerichs,  Annal.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  65. 
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tion  of  the  liver  that  considerable  amounts  of  lactic  acid  occur  in  the  urine, 
it  is  probable  that  the  uric  acid  in  birds  is  produced  in  the  liver,  perhaps 
from  lactic  acid  and  ammonia  by  synthesis.  Amido-acids — leucin,  glyco- 
ooll,  and  aspartic  acid — increase  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  in  birds 
{v.  Knieriem),  but  whether  the  amido-acids  are  first  decomposed  with  the 
splitting  off  of  ammonia  is  still  unknown,  v.  Mach  ’ has  shown  that  a 
small  part  of  the  uric  acid  in  birds  originates  from  hypoxanthin,  and  a 
similar  origin  for  the  uric  acid  of  mammalia  is  also  very  probable  (Min- 
kowski). Independently  of  CoiiN,  Minkoavski *  * has  observed  a consider- 
able increase  in  the  allantoin  of  the  urine  in  dogs  after  feeding  with  thymus. 
Salkoaa'ski’  has  made  similar  observations  on  dogs  after  feeding  Avith 
pancreas. 

We  have  no  foundation  for  the  assumption  that  uric  acid  is  formed  from 
ammonium  salts  in  the  human  and  the  mammalian  liver.  On  the  contraiy, 
the  formation  of  uric  acid  seems  to  stand  in  a certain  relationship  to  the 
nucleus  nucleins.  Horbaczeavski  * has  prepared  uric  acid  from  tissues  rich 
in  nuclein,  such  as  the  spleen-pulp,  and  from  spleen  nuclein  by  slight  putre- 
faction, subsequent  oxidation  with  blood,  and  then  cleavage  by  boiling.  If 
the  oxidation  was  neglected,  he  obtained  an  equivalent  quantity  of  xanthin 
bodies.  The  nuclein  prepared  from  the  spleen-j)ulp  when  introduced  into 
the  animal  body  causes  an  increase  in  the  elimination  of  uric  acid,  and, 
according  to  the  experience  of  many  investigators,^  feeding  Avith  the  thymus, 
Avhich  is  very  rich  in  nucleins,  has  the  same  action.  According  to  Hor- 
baczeavski the  uric  acid  is  not  formed  from  the  alloxuric  bases  as  in- 
termediary steps,  but  all  alloxuric  bodies  are  derived  from  the  nucleins — 
the  uric  acid  when  cleavage  precedes  an  oxidation,  and  the  alloxuric  bases 
with  cleavage  without  oxidation. 

The  recent  very  important  researches  of  Minkoavski  * hav^e  further 
shown  that  a synthetical  formation  of  uric  acid  from  ammonium  compounds 
in  dogs  is  very  improbable.  He  also  shows  that  when  allantoin  is  adminis- 
tered to  dogs  the  greater  part  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine,  while  in  man 
hardly  one  fifth  could  be  regained.  After  feeding  dogs  with  nucleins  the 
quantity  of  allantoin  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  uric  acid  must  be  consid- 


1 Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Phaim.,  Bd.  21  ; v.  Knieriem,  Zeitschr.  f. 
Biologic,  Bd.  13  ; v.  Mach,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  24. 

’ Ceutralbi.  f.  innere  Med.,  1898. 

* Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1898. 

Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  100. 

^ See  Weiulraud,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1895,  and  Du  Bois-Reymoud’s  Arch., 
1895;  Umber,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29;  P.  Mayer,  Deiitsch,  med.  Wochenschr., 
1896;  .Jerome,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22  ; Heiss  and  Schmoll,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  37. 

‘ Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41. 
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ered.  Although  the  thymus  nucleins  considerably  increase  the  quantity  of 
allantoin  and  uric  acid,  the  nuclein  bases,  with  the  exception  of  hypo- 
xanthin,  split  off  from  these  nucleins  are  inactive.  Salmon  nucleic  acid 
also  causes  an  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid,  but  the  adenin  split  off 
therefrom  or  prepared  synthetically  does  not  have  this  action.  The  orgauic 
combinations  of  the  nuclein  bases  in  the  nucleins  seem  to  be  essential  for 
the  occurrence  of  allantoin  and  uric  acid  in  the  urine.  Ilypoxaiithin  taken 
per  os  is  transformed  into  uric  acid  in  human  beings,  and  into  uric  acid  and 
allantoin  in  dogs.  Adenin,  which  in  dogs  does  not  cause  an  increased  elimi- 
nation of  uric  acid  and  allantoin,  has  a poisonous  action  and  leads  to  the 
abundant  deposition  in  the  kidneys  of  spheroliths,  which  contain  uric  acid. 
A deposition  of  uric  acid  in  the  kidneys  may  occur  independently  of  the 
extent  of  uric-acid  elimination  by  the  urine. 

The  following  observations  of  Hopkins  and  Hope  ' can  hardly  be  recon- 
ciled with  Mink-ow'Ski’s  investigations.  Apart  from  certain  other  obser- 
vations, w’hich  do  not  speak  for  the  ordinary  view  as  to  the  formation  of  uric 
acid  from  the  nucleins  of  the  food,  they  find  that  on  digesting  thymus 
glands  with  gastric  juice,  the  neutralized  extract,  which  contains  only 
traces  of  nuclein  or  nuclein  bases,  has  a strong  augmentative  action  on  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid,  wdiile  the  remaining  nucleins  themselves  have  only 
a slight  action. 

The  increased  elimination  of  uric  acid  after  the  introduction  of  nucleins 
into  the  animal  body  does  not  depend,  according  to  Horbacze’vvski,  directly 
upon  a decomposition  of  nucleins.  According  to  him  it  may  be  due 
indirectly  to  the  leucocytosis  produced  by  the  nuclein.  According  to 
IIoRBACZEW^SKi  the  uric  acid  originates  chiefly  from  the  nuclein  of  the 
destroyed  leucocytes,  and  the  greater  the  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood 
the  greater  is  the  destruction  of  the  same,  and  hence  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  is  correspondingly  increased.  Observations  on  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid  stand  in  close  accord  with  this  theory.  Thus,  for  example,  leucgemia, 
in  which  the  elimination  of  uric  acid  is  greatly  increased,  is  characterized 
by  an  abnormally  great  number  of  leucocytes  in  the  blood.  Those  medica- 
ments which  increase  the  number  of  leucocytes  also  increase  in  general  the 
elimination  of  uric  acid.’ 

IIoRBACZEWSKi’s  view  that  the  uric  acid  is  a product  of  the  destruction 
of  the  leucocytes  is  generally  accepted.  According  to  Mares  no  positive 
proof  has  been  given  for  this.  It  has  not  been  proved  that  each  increase  in 
the  number  of  leucocytes  causes  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid  eliminated,  and 
in  fact  this  has  not  been  always  found  after  feeding  with  nuclein.’ 


* .Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

^ For  explanation  as  to  the  differing  behavior  of  antifebrin  and  autipyrin  see  Horbac- 
zewski,  1.  c. 

’Mares,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  101,  Abth.  3,  and  “Zur  Theorie  der  Harnsilure- 
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We  cannot  say  anything  positive  in  regard  to  the  organ  or  organs  in 
which  uric  acid  is  formed. 

After  the  extirpation  of  the  kidneys  of  snakes  (Zaleski)  and  birds 
(v.  SciiKonER ')  an  accnmulation  of  nric  acid  in  the  blood  and  tissues  has 
been  observed.  This  shows  that  the  kidneys  of  these  animals  are  not  the 
only  organ  producing  uric  acid,  and  any  direct  proof  of  the  formation  of 
this  acid  in  the  kidneys  has  not  up  to  the  present  time  been  demonstrated. 
A direct  relationship  between  the  spleen  and  the  formation  of  uric  acid 
in  man,  has  been  sought  by  several  investigators.  According  to  the  in- 
vestigations of  IIORBACZEWSKi  this  relationship  seems  to  be  of  an  indirect 
kind,  as  it  probably  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  importance  of  the 
spleen  to  the  formation  of  the  leucocytes.  If  uric  acid  is  derived  in  man 
and  mammals,  as  generally  admitted,  chiefly  from  nuclein,  then  we  must 
look  for  its  formation  where  a destruction  of  tissues  containing  nuclein 
takes  place,  even  though,  according  to  Horbaczewski,  it  originates  in  the 
first  place  in  the  destruction  of  the  leucocytes.  We  have  no  positive  basis 
for  the  statement  that  uric  acid  is  formed  in  the  liver  of  man  and  mammals, 
while,  on  the  contrary,  the  formation  of  uric  acid  in  the  liver  of  birds  is 
shown  to  be  highly  probable  by  the  researches  of  Minkowski. 

According  to  the  investigations  of  Frericiis  and  Wohler  the  uric  acid 
introduced  into  a mammal  organism  is  converted  in  great  part  into  urea, 
and  according  to  Wiener  glycocoll  in  rabbits  appears  as  an  intermediate 
step  in  the  destruction  of  uric  acid.  As  the  liver,  according  to  Salaskin 
and  Loewi  (see  page  412)  can  produce  urea  or  closely  allied  substances 
from  glycocoll,  it  is  quite  possible  that  the  liver  is  an  organ  in  which  uric 
acid  is  destroyed  with  the  formation  of  urea — an  assumption  which  coincides 
with  the  observations  of  Ciiassevant  and  Eichet  " and  of  Ascoli. 

Froperties  and  Reactions  of  Uric  Acid.  Pure  uric  acid  is  a white, 
odorless,  and  tasteless  powder  consisting  of  very  small  rhombic  prisms  or 
plates.  Impure  uric  acid  is  easily  obtained  as  somewhat  larger,  colored 
crystals. 

In  quick  crystallization,  small,  thin,  four-sided,  apparently  colorless, 
rhombic  prisms  are  formed,  which  can  be  seen  only  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope, and  these  sometimes  appear  as  spools  because  of  the  rounding  of  their 
obtuse  angles.  The  plates  are  sometimes  six-sided,  irregularly  developed; 


bilduug  iui  Saugetbierorganismiis.”  Prag,  1892.  See  also  Milroy  aud  Malcolm,  Jouru 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  23;  Gumlicli,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18,  aud  Sladthageii, 
Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  109. 

' Zaleski,  “ Untersucbuugen  iiber  den  urilmischeii  ProzesS  ” (Tubingen,  I860),  cited 
from  Hermann’s  Handbucb,  Bd.  5,  Thl.  1 ; v.  Schroder,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch., 
1880,  Suppl.  Bd.,  and  Ludwig’s  Festschrift,  1887. 

’^Wiener,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40;  Chassevant  and  Richet,  Compt. 
rend.  soc.  biol.,  Tome  49 ; Ascoli,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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in  other  cases  they  are  rectangular  witli  partly  straight  and  partly  jagged 
sides;  and  in  others  cases  they  show  still  more  irregular  forms,  the  so-called 
dumb-bells,  etc.  In  slow  crystallization,  as  when  the  urine  deposits  a sedi- 
ment or  when  treated  with  acid,  large,  invariably  colored  crystals  separate. 
Examined  with  the  microscope  these  crystals  appear  always  yellow  or 
yellowish  brown  in  color.  The  most  ordinary  form  is  the  whetstone  shape, 
formed  by  the  rounding  off  of  the  obtuse  angles  of  the  rhombic  plate.  The 
whetstones  are  generally  connected  together,  two  or  more  crossing  each 
other.  Besides  these  forms,  rosettes  of  prismatic  crystals,  irregular  crosses, 
brown-colored  rough  masses  of  destroyed  needles  and  prisms  occur,  as  well 
as  other  forms. 

Uric  acid  is  insoluble  in  alcohol  and  ether;  it  is  rather  easily  soluble  in 
boiling  glycerin,  very  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water  (14,000-10,000  parts), 
and  difficultly  soluble  in  boiling  water  (in  1800-1000  parts).  In  Avater  at 
40°  C.  it  dissolves  in  the  proportion  of  1 : 2400  (Smale).  Hydrochloric 
acid  dissolves  it  somewhat  better  than  water.  It  is  soluble  in  a warm  solu- 
tion of  sodium  diphosphate,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  excess  of  uric  acid 
monophosphate  and  acid  urate  are  produced.  According  to  the  ordinary 
view,  sodium  diphosphate  is  also  a solvent  for  the  uric  acid  in  the  urine, 
but  according  to  Smale  the  monophosphate  has  only  a slight  solvent 
action.  According  to  Rudel  * urea  is  an  important  solvent.  1000  c.c.  of 
a 2^  urea  solution  can  hold  on  an  average  0.529  grm.  uric  acid  in  solution, 
and  as  the  daily  quantity  of  urine  is  1500-2000  c.c.,  and  this  contains  2^ 
urea,  it  is  possible  for  the  urea  alone  to  hold  nearly  all  of  the  uric  acid 
eliminated  in  solution.  Uric  acid  is  not  only  dissolved  by  alkalies  and 
alkali  carbonates,  but  also  by  several  organic  bases,  such  as  ethylamin  and 
propylamin,  piperidin  and  piperazin.  Uric  acid  dissolves  without  decom- 
posing in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  It  is  completely  precipitated  from 
the  urine  by  picric  acid  (Jaffe’).  Uric  acid  gives  a chocolate-brown 
precipitate  with  phospho-tungstic  acid  in  the  presence  of  hydrochloric  acid. 

Uric  acid  is  dibasic  and  correspondingly  forms  two  series  of  salts, 
neutral -and  acid.  According  to  Bence  Jones  ^ hyperacid  salts,  quad- 
luuRATES,  with  the  general  formula  CjIIjMX^Oj.C , occur. 

Of  the  alkali  urates  the  neutral  potassium  and  lithium  salts  dissolve 
most  easily,  and  the  ammonium  salt  dissolves  with  difficulty.  The  acid- 
alkali  urates  are  very  insoluble,  and  separate  as  a sediment  {sedimenhim 
lateritium)  from  concentrated  urine  on  cooling.  The  salts  with  alkaline 
earths  are  very  insoluble. 

If  a little  uric  acid  in  substance  is  treated  on  a porcelain  dish  with  a 


• Smale,  Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  9 ; Rildel,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  30. 
’ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

® Jouru.  Chem.  Soc.,  1862,  Vol.  15,  p.  8. 
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few  drops  of  nitric  acid,  the  uric  acid  dissolves  on  warming  with  a strong 
development  of  gas,  and  after  thoroughly  drying  on  the  water-bath  a 
beautiful  red  residue  is  obtained,  which  turns  a purple-red  (ammonium 
j-)urpurate  or  murexide)  on  the  addition  of  a little  ammonia.  If,  instead  of 
the  ammonia,  we  add  a little  caustic  soda  (after  cooling),  the  color  becomes 
deeper  blue  or  bluish  violet.  This  color  disappears  quickly  on  warming, 
differing  from  certain  xanthin  bodies.  This  reaction  is  called  the  murexide 
test. 

If  uric  acid  is  converted  into  alloxan  by  the  careful  action  of  nitric  acid 
and  the  excess  of  acid  carefully  expelled  on  treating  this  with  a few  drops 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  commercial  benzol  (containing  thiophen), 
a beautiful  blue  coloration  is  obtained  (Deniges’  * reaction). 

Uric  acid  does  not  reduce  an  alkaline  solution  of  bismuth,  while,  on  the 
contrary,  it  reduces  an  alkaline  copper-hydroxide  solution.  In  the  presence 
of  only  a little  copper  salt  w*e  obtain  a white  precipitate  consisting  of  copper 
urate.  In  the  presence  of  more  copper  salt  red  suboxide  separates.  The 
combination  of  uric  acid  with  copper  suboxide  is  formed  when  copper  salts 
are  reduced  in  alkaline  solution  in  the  presence  of  urate  by  glucose  or 
bisulphite. 

If  a solution  of  uric  acid  in  water  containing  alkali  carbonate  is  treated 
with  magnesium  mixture  and  then  a silver-nitrate  solution  added,  a gelatin- 
ous precipitate  of  silver-magnesium  urate  is  formed.  If  a drop  of  uric  acid 
dissolved  in  sodium  carbonate  is  placed  on  a piece  of  filter-paper  which  has 
been  previously  treated  with  silver-nitrate  solution,  a reduction  of  silver 
oxide  occurs  producing  a brownish-black  or,  in  the  presence  of  only  0.002 
milligramme  uric  acid,  a yellow  spot  (Schiff’s  test). 

Preparation  of  Uric  Acid  from  Urine.  Filtered  normal  urine  is  treated 
with  20-30  c.c.  of  25^  hydrochloric  acid  for  each  litre  of  urine.  After 
forty-eight  hours  collect  the  crystals  and  purify  them  by  redissolving  in 
dilute  alkali,  decolorizing  with  animal  charcoal  and  reprecipitating  with 
hydrochloric  acid.  Large  quantities  of  uric  acid  are  easily  obtained  from 
the  excrements  of  serpents  by  boiling  them  with  dilute  caustic  potash  [6%) 
until  no  more  ammonia  is  developed.  A current  of  carbon  dioxide  iS  passed 
through  the  filtrate  until  it  barely  has  an  ’alkaline  reaction;  dissolve  the 
separated  and  washed  acid  potassium  urate  in  caustic  potash,  and  precipitate 
the  uric  acid  by  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  filtrate. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Uric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  As  the  older 
method  as  suggested  by  IIeintz,  even  after  recent  modifications,  gives 
inaccurate  results,  we  will  not  give  it  in  detail. 

Salkowski  and  Ludwig’s’  method  consists  in  precipitating  by  silver 


' Journal  de  Pharra.  et  de  Chiiii.,  Tome  18.  Cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18, 
S.  24. 

’ Salkowski,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  52,  Pflllger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  5,  and  Practicum  der 
physiol,  u.  pathol.  Chem.,  Berlin,  1893;  Ludwig,  Wien.  med.  Jahrbuch,  1884,  and  Zei  - 
schr.  f.  anal,  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 
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nitrate  the  nric  acid  from  the  urine  previously  treated  with  magnesia 
mixture,  and  weighing  the  uric  acid  obtained  from  the  silver  precipitate. 
Uric-acid  determinations  by  this  method  are  often  performed  according  to 
the  suggestion  of  .E,  Ludwig,  which  requires  the  following  solutions: 

1.  An  AMiMONiACAL  siLVEU-NiTiiATE  SOLUTION,  which  coiitilius  ill  onc  litre  26  grms. 
silver  nitrate  and  a quaulily  of  ammonia  sufficient  to  completely  redissolve  the  precipi- 
tate produced  by  the  first  addition  of  ammonia.  2.  j\Iagnesia  mixtuue.  Dissolve 
100  gnus,  crystallized  magnesium  chloride  in  water  and  add  enough  ammonia  so  that 
the  liquid  smells  strongly  of  it.  and  enough  ammonium  chloride  to  dissolve  the  precipi- 
tate and  dilute  to  I litre.  3.  Sodium-sulphide  solution.  Dissolve  10  grms.  caustic 
soda  which  is  free  from  nitric  acid  and  nitrous  acid  in  1 litre  of  water.  One  half  of 
this  solution  is  completely  saturated  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  then  mixed  with 
the  other  half. 

The  concentration  of  the  three  solutions  is  so  arranged  that  10  c.c.  of 
each  is  sufficient  for  100  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

100-200  C.C.,  according  to  concentration,  of  the  filtered  urine  freed 
from  proteid  (by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  acetic  acid)  is 
poured  into  a beaker.  In  another  vessel  mix  10-20  c.c.  of  the  silver  solu- 
tion with  10-20  c.c.  of  the  magnesia  mixture  and  add  ammonia,  and  wdien 
necessary  also  some  ammonium  chloride,  until  the  mixture  is  clear.  Tliis 
solution  is  added  to  the  urine  while  stirring,  and  the  mixture  allowed  to 
stand  quietly  for  half  an  hour.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a filter, 
washed  with  ammoniacal  Avater,  and  then  returned  to  the  same  beaker  by 
the  aid  of  a glass  rod  and  a v^ash-bottle,  Avithout  destroying  tlie  filter. 
Eoav  heat  to  boiling  10-20  c.c.  of  the  alkali-sulphide  solution,  which  has 
previously  been  diluted  Avith  an  equal  volume  of  Avater,  and  alloAV  this  solu- 
tion to  flow  through  the  above  filter  into  the  beaker  containing  the  sliver 
precipitate,  wash  Avith  boiling  Avater,  and  Avarm  the  contents  of  the  beaker 
on  a Avater-bath  for  a time,  stirring  constantly.  After  cooling  filter  into  a 
porcelain  dish,  wash  Avith  boiling  Avater,  acidify  the  filtrate  Avith  hydro- 
chloric acid,  evaporate  to  about  15  c.c.,  add  a feAV  drops  more  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  and  alloAV  it  to  stand  for  24  hours.  The  uric  acid  Avhich  has 
crystallized  is  collected  on  a small  Aveighed  filter,  AA^ashed  Avith  Avater, 
alcohol,  ether,  and  carbon  disulphide,  dried  at  100-110°  C.  and  Aveighed. 
For  each  10  c.c.  of  watery  filtrate  we  must  add  0.00048  grin,  uric  acid  to 
the  quantity  found  directly.  Instead  of  the  weighed  filter-paper  a glass 
tube  filled  with  glass-Avool  as  described  in  other  handbooks  may  be  substi- 
tuted (Ludaa’Ig).  Too  intense  or  continuous  heating  with  the  alkali  sulphide 
must  be  prevented,  otherwise  a part  of  the  uric  acid  may  be  decomposed. 

Salkowski  differs  from  this  procedure  by  precipitating  the  urine  first 
with  a magnesia  mixture  (50  c.c.  to  200  c.c.  urine),  filling  up  to  300  c.c. 
and  filtering.  The  filtrate,  200  c.c.,  is  precipitated  by  10-15  c.c.  of  a 3^ 
silver-nitrate  solution.  The  silver  precipitate  is  shaken  Avith  200-300  c.c. 
water  acidified  Avith  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  decomposed  by  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen,  heated  to  boiling,  the  silver-sulphide  precipitate  boiled 
Avith  fresh  Avater,  filtered,  concentrated  to  a few  cubic  centimetres,  treated 
with  5-8  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  allowed  to  stand  until  the  next  day. 

Hopkins’s  ’ method  is  based  on  the  fact  that  the  uric  acid  is  completely 
precipitated  from  the  urine  as  ammonium  urate  on  saturating  Avith  am- 
monium chloride.  The  urine  is  saturated  Avith  ammonium  chloride  (for 


* Journ.  of  Path,  and  Bacteriol.,  1893,  and  Proceed.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  52. 
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0acli  100  c.c.  urine  add  30  gnus,  ammonium  chloride),  and  filtered  after  two 
hours.  Wash  with  a saturated  solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  and  transfer 
the  precipitate  from  filter  to  a small  beaker  by  means  of  boiling  water,  and 
decompose  it  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  heat.  The  uric  acid  which 
separates  is  weighed  by  the  Ludwig-Salkowski  method,  and  for  e'rery  15 
c.c.  of  mother-licpior  add  1 milligramme  to  the  Aveighed  uric  acid.  The 
uric  acid  in  the  ammonium  urate  may  also  be  determined  by  titration  with 
potassium  permanganate,  but  the  contents  of  the  filter  must  first  be  washed 
free  from  chlorine  by  washing  with  a saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate.  The  precipitate  is  washed  off  from  the  filter  into  a flask  with  hot 
water  (200  c.c.),  and  allowed  to  cool  to  20°  C.,  and  then  treated  Avith  15  c.c. 
concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (sp.  gr.  1.84).  The  mixture  attains  a tem- 

N 

peratnre  of  G0-G3°  C.,  and  if  Ave  titrate  at  this  temperature  with  a 

potassium  permanganate  solution  each  cubic  centimetre  of  the  permanganate 
solution  corresponds,  according  to  Polin',  to  exactly  3.75  milligrammes  uric 
acid.  Hopkins  obtained  also  3.75,  A\diile  Eitter,'  on  the  contrary,  obtained 
3.G1  milligrammes  uric  acid.  Hopkins’s  method  is  claimed  to  give  as  exact 
results  as  the  Salkowski-Ludwig  method.  According  to  Folin  it  is  not 
necessary  to  saturate  the  urine  Avith  ammonium  salt,  but  this  is  denied  by 
others,  and  he  has  essentially  shortened  the  method  by  precipitating  with  a 
10^  ammonium  sulphate  solution. 

In  regard  to  the  various  modifications  of  the  above-described  methods, 
as  well  as  to  the  numerous  other  methods  for  estimating  uric  acid, 
we  must  refer  to  special  works  on  the  subject,  and  especially  to  Huppert- 
Neubauer.’ 

Xanthin  Bodies  (Alloxuric  Bases).  The  alloxuric  bases  (purin  bases) 
found  in  human  urine  are  xantlUn,  guanin.,  hypoxanthin,  adenin,  para- 
xanthm.,  heteroxanthin.,  episar'tm,  ep)iguanin,  l-methylxmUhin,  and  carnin. 
The  occurrence  of  guanin  and  carnin  (PoucnEx)  is,  according  to  Kruger 
and  Saloaion,’  not  positively  shoAvn.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  in  the 
urine  is  extremely  small  and  variable  in  different  individuals.  Flatoav 
and  Eeitzenstein  ‘ found  15.G-45.1  milligrammes  in  urine  Avoided  during 
twenty-four  hours.  The  quantity  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  urine  is  increased 
regularly  after  feeding  with  nucleus  nucleins  and  after  free  destruction  of 
leucocytes.  The  quantity  is  especially  increased  in  leucajmia.  We  have  a 
number  of  observations  on  the  elimination  of  these  bodies  in  diflereut  dis- 
eases, but  they  are  hardly  trustworthy,  on  account  of  the  inaccuracy  of  the 
methods  used  in  the  determinations.  It  must  also  be  remarked  that  the  three 
alloxuric  bases,  heteroxanthin,  paraxanthin,  and  1-methylxanthin,  which 


’ Folin,  Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chein. ,'Bd.  24;  Ritter,  ibid.,  Bd.  21. 

' Hum- Analyse  10.  Aufl.,  1898. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24  ; Pouchet,  “ Contributions  a la  conuaissance  des 
matieres  extractives  de  I’uriue.”  Thfise  Paris,  1880.  Cited  from  Iluppert-Neubauer, 
S.  333  and  335. 

Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1897. 
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form  the  chief  mass  of  the  alloxuric  bases  of  the  urine,  are  derived,  accord- 
ing to  the  investigations  of  Albanese,  Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb, 
E.  Fischer,  M.  Kruger  and  G.  Salomon,* *  from  the  theohromin,  caffein, 
and  theophyllin  bodies  occurring  in  onr  food.  As  the  four  real  nuclein 
bases  and  carnin  have  been  treated  of  in  Cha])ter3  Y and  XI,  it  only  remains 
to  describe  the  special  urinary  xanthin  bodies. 

Heteroxanthin,  Con8N403  — • 7-inonomeUiylxaiithin,  was  first  detected  iu  the  urine 
by  Salomon.^  It  is  identical  with  the  nionomethylxauthin  which  passes  into  the  urine 
after  feeding  with  theobroniin  or  calTeiu. 

Ileteroxanlhin  crystallizes  in  shining  needles  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  cold  water 
(1592  parts  at  18°  C.).  It  is  readily  soluble  in  aininonia  and  alkalies  The  crystalline 
sodium  salt  is  insoluble  iu  strong  caustic  alkali  (88^)  and  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  water. 
The  chloride  crystallizes  beautifully,  is  relatively  insoluble,  and  is  readily  decomposed  into 
the  free  base  tind  hydrochloric  acid  by  water.  Hetero.xanthiu  is  precipitated  by  cojtper 
sulphate  and  bisulphite,  mercuric  chloride,  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia,  and  by  silver 
nitrate.  The  silver  compound  dis.solves  rather  easily  iu  dilute,  warm  nitric  acid  ; it 
crystallizes  iu  small  rhombic  plates  or  prism.s,  often  grown  together,  forming  charac- 
teristic crosses.  lletero.xantbin  does  not  give  the  xanthin  reaction,  but  does  give 
Weidel’s  reaction  according  to  Fischeu  (see  Chapter  V). 

1-Methylxanthin,  C6lI«N403,  was  first  isohited  from  the  urine  and  studied  by  Kkugek, 
and  then  by  Kkugeu  and  Salomon,*  It  is  difficultly  soluble  in  cold  water,  but  readily 
soluble  in  ammonia  and  caustic  soda,  and  does  not  give  an  insoluble  sodium  combination. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  dilute  acids.  The  chloride  is  decomposed  into  base  and  hydro- 
chloric acid  by  water.  1-methylxauthin  gives  crystalline  double  salts  with  platinum  and 
gold.  It  is  not  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate,  and  when  pure  not  by  basic  lead 
acetate  ami  ammonia.  "With  ammonia  and  silver  nitrate  it  gives  a gelatinous  precipitate. 
The  silver  nitrate  compound  crystallized  from  nitric  acid  forms  rosettes  of  united 
needles.  With  the  xanthin  test  with  nitric  acid  it  gives  an  orange  coloration  on  the 
addition  of  caustic  soda.  It  gives  Weidel’s  reaction  (according  to  Fischer)  lieautifully. 

Paraxanthin,  CiIl8N402  = 1.7-dimethylxanthin,  urotheohromin  (Tiiudichum),  was 
first  isolated  from  the  urine  by  Thudiciium  and  Salomon.'*  It  cr}'stallizes  beautifully 
in  six-sided  plates  or  in  needles.  The  sodium  combination  crystallizes  in  rectangular 
plates  or  prisms  and,  like  the  heteroxanthin  sodium  compound,  is  insoluble  iu  33^  caustic- 
soda  solution.  The  sodium  compound  separates  in  a crystalline  state  on  neutralizing  its 
solution  iu  water.  The  chloride  is  readily  soluble  and  is  not  decomposed  by  ■water. 
The  chloroplatinate  crystallizes  very  beautifully.  Mercuric  chloride  precipitates  only 
when  added  to  excess  and  after  a long  time.  The  silver  nitrate  combination  separates 
as  white  silky  crystals  from  hot  nitric  acid  on  cooling.  It  gives  Weidel’s  reaction,  but 
but  not  the  xanthin  test,  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali. 

Episarkin  is  the  name  given  by  Balke  to  a new  xanthin  base  occurring  iu  human 
urine.  The  same  body  has  been  observed  by  Salomon  * in  pigs’  and  dogs’  urine,  as  w'ell 
as  in  urine  iu  leucasmia.  Balke  gives  C4H6N3O  as  the  probable  formula  for  episarkin. 
It  is  nearly  insoluble  iu  cold  water,  dissolves  with  difficulty  in  hot  water,  but  maj'-  be 
obtained  therefrom  as  long  fine  needles.  Episarkin  does  not  give  the  xanthin  reaction 
with  nitric  acid  nor  Weidel’s  reaction.  With  hydrochloric  acid  and  potassium  chlorate 
it  gives  a white  residue  which  turns  violet  with  ammonia.  It  does  not  form  any  insol- 
uble sodium  compound.  The  silver  combination  is  difficultl}’'  soluble  in  nitric  acid. 


* Albanese,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  35;  Bondz3'nski  and  Gottlieb,  ibid., 
Bd.  36,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  28;  E.  Fischer,  ibid.,  Bd.  30,  S. 
2405  ; Kruger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

® Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1885;  Ber.  d,  deutsch,  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  18;  Zeit- 
schr. f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

* Kruger,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1894;  Kruger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  24. 

■*  Thudichum,  “ Grundzuge  d,  anal.  med.  klin.  Chemie  ’(Berlin,  1886);  Salomon, 
Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1882,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  16  and  18. 

* Balke,  “ Zur  Keuntniss  der  Xanthinkbrper  ” (luaug.-Diss. , Leipzig,  1893) ; Salomon, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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Epiguanin,  C6II7N603  = 7-metliylguauin  (Kruger  and  Salomon)  was  liist  prepared 
from  the  urine  by  Kruger.* *  It  is  crystalline  and  diificultly  soluble  in  hot  water  or 
ammonia.  It  crystallizes  from  a hot  ‘6‘S%  caustic-soda  solution  on  cooling  into  broad 
shining  crystals.  It  dissolves  readily  in  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid.  It  gives  a 
characteristic  chloroplatinate  crystallizing  in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  precipitated  neither 
by  basic  lead  acetate  nor  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  Silver  nitrate  and  am- 
monia give  a gelatinous  precipitate.  It  gives  the  xanthin  test  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali. 
According  to  Fischer  it  acts  like  episarkin  with  Weidel’s  test. 

In  preparing  xanthin  bodies  from  the  urine,  it  is  supersaturated  with  ammonia  and 
precipitated  b}"  a silver-nitrate  solution.  The  precipitate  is  then  decomposed  with  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen.  The  boiling-hot  filtrate  is  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  dried 
residue  treated  with  sulphuric  acid.  The  xanthin  bodies  are  dissolved,  while  the 
uric  acid  remains  undissolved.  This  filtrate  is  saturated  with  ammonia  and  precipitated 
by  silver-nitrate  solut'‘on.  If  instead  of  precipitating  with  silver  solution  we  desire  to 
precipitate,  according  to  Kruger  and  AVulpe,'*  with  copper  suboxide,  we  heat  the  urine 
to  boiling  and  immediately  add,  successively,  100  c.c.  of  a OOj?  sodium-bisulphite 
solution  and  100  c.c.  of  a 12%  copper-sulphate  solution  for  every  litre  of  urine.  The 
thoroughly  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  with  hydrochloric  acid  and  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  uric  acid  remains  in  great  part  on  the  filter.  If  you  have  a mixture  of 
the  silver  combinations  of  the  bases  (see  above),  they  may  be  decomposed  by  hydro- 
chloric acid.  Further  details  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  solution  of  the  hydro- 
chloric-acid combinations  may  be  found  in  Kruger  and  Salomon.* 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Alloxuric  Bases  according  to  Salkowski." 
400  to  600  c.c.  of  the  urine  free  from  proteid  is  first  precipitated  by 
magnesia  mixture  and  then  by  a 3^  silver-nitrate  solution  as  described  on 
page  434.  The  thoroughly  washed  silver  precipitate  is  decomposed  by 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  after  being  suspended  in  600-800  c.c.  water  with 
the  addition  of  a few  drops  of  hydrochloric  acid.  It  is  heated  to  boiling 
and  filtered  hot,  and  finally  evaporated  to  dryness  on  the  water-bath.  The 
residne  is  extracted  with  20-30  c.c.  hot  3^  sulphuric  acid  and  allowed  to 
stand  24  hours,  the  uric  acid  filtered  off,  washed,  the  filtrate  made  am- 
moniacal,  and  the  xanthin  bodies  precipitated  again  by  silver  nitrate,  the 
precipitate  collected’  on  a small,  chlorine-free  filter,  washed  thoronghly, 
dried,  carefully  incinerated,  the  ash  dissolved  in  nitric  acid,  and  titrated 
with  ammonium  sulphocyanide  according  to  Voliiard’s  method.  The 
ammonium-sulphocyanide  solution  should  contain  1.2-2. 4 grms.  per  litre 
and  its  strength  be  determined  by  a silver-nitrate  solution:  1 part  silver 
corresponds  to  0.277  grm.  nitrogen  of  alloxuric  bases  or  to  0.7381  grm. 
alloxuric  bases.  By  this  method  the  uric-acid  and  alloxuric  bases  can  be 
simultaneously  determined  in  the  same  portion  of  urine. ‘ 

Malfatti®  determines  the  nitrogen  of  tlie  alloxuric  bases  in  the  filtrate  from  the 
separated  uric  acid  containing  hydrochloric  acid.  This  filtrate  is  evaporated  with 
magnesia  until  all  ammonia  has  been  expelled  and  the  residue  used  for  the  Kjeldahl 
determination. 

The  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  bases  is  also  determined  as  the  difference  between  the 


* Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1894  ; Kruger  and  Salomon,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bdd.  34  and  26. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

* Ibid.,  26. 

Pfitiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

® In  regard  to  details  we  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  paper. 

* Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  1897. 
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uric  acid  nitrogen  and  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  alloxiiric  bodies  of  the  silver  precipitate 
(Cameuer,  Arnstein').  Salkowski  has  raised  the  objection  to  this  procedure  tliat  it 
is  not  possible  to  remove  all  tlie  ammonia  from  the  silver  precipitate  hy  washing.  Ac- 
cording to  Arnstein,^  this  can  readily  he  done  by  boiling  llie  precipitate  in  water 
and  some  magnesia,  and  under  tliese  circumstances  this  metliod  is  quite  serviceable. 
The  nitrogen  is  esliiuated  by  Kjeluaiil’s  method.  Tiie  uric-acid  nitrogen  multiplied 
by  3 gives  the  quantity  of  uric  acid.  As  the  mi.xture  of  alloxuric  bases  in  the  tirine  is 
not  known,  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  of  the  alloxuric  ba.ses  is  always  calculated  as  a 
certain  alloxuric  base,  for  example  xanthiu  (Cameher),  and  the  quantity  so  found  used 
as  a measure  for  the  alloxuric  bases.  Kruger  and  Wulfe’s  method  lias  been  shown 
by  the  researches  of  IIurrert,  Salkowski,  Fi.atow,  and  Reitzenstein  ^ not  to  yield 
suthciently  accurate  results. 

Oxaluric  Acid,  C3H4N2O4  = (CONalRlCO.COOH.  This  acid,  whose  relation  to 
uric  acid  and  urea  has  been  spoken  of  above,  occurs  only  as  traces  in  the  urine  as 
ammonium  salts._  This  salt  is  not  directly  precipitated  by  CaCU  and  NHj , but  after 
boiling,  when  it  is  decomposed  into  urea  and  oxalate.  In  preparing  oxaluric  acid  from 
urine  the  latter  is  filtered  through  animal  charcoal.  The  oxalurate  retained  by  the 
charcoal  may  be  obtained  by  boiling  with  alcohol. 


Oxalic  Acid,  C , or  qqqjj  ? occurs  under  physiological  conditions 

in  very  small  amounts  in  the  urine,  about  0.02  grm.  in  24  hours  (Fur- 
BRiNGER^).  According  to  the  generally  accepted  view  it  exists  in  the 
urine  as  calcium  oxalate,  which  is  kept  in  solution  hy  the  acid  phosphates 
present.  Calcium  oxalate  is  a frequent  constituent  of  urinary  sediments, 
and  occurs  also  in  certain  urinary  calculi. 

The  origin  of  the  oxalic  acid  in  the  urine  is  not  well  known.  Oxalic 
acid  when  administered  is  eliminated,  at  least  in  part,  by  the  urine 
unchanged;®  and  as  many  vegetables  and  fruits,  such  as  cabbage,  spinach, 
asparagus,  sorrel,  apj:)les,  grapes,  etc.,  contain  oxalic  acid,  it  is  possible  that 
a }jart  of  the  oxalic  acid  of  the  urine  originates  directly  from  the  food. 
That  oxalic  acid  may  be  formed  in  the  animal  body  as  metabolic  products 
from  proteids  or  fats  follows  from  the  observations  of  Mills  and  Luthje,® 
who  found  in  dogs  on  an  exclusively  meat  and  fat  diet,  as  also  in  starvation, 
that  oxalic  acid  was  eliminated  by  the  urine.  A part  of  the  oxalic  acid 
may  also  be  due  to  a greater  destruction  of  proteids  or,  as  found  by  Reale 
and  Boeri,  as  well  as  Terray,’  a greater  quantity  of  oxalic  acid  eliminated 
with  diminished  oxygen  supply  and  increased  proteid  destruction.  Some 
claim  that  oxalic  acid  is  formed  by  an  incomplete  combustion  of  the  carbo- 


* Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  26  and  28  ; Arnstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  23. 

^ Salkowski,  1.  c. ; Arnstein,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1898. 

^Kruger  and  Wiilff,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20;  Huppert,  ibid.,  Bd.  22; 
Salkowski,  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1897  ; Flatow  and  Reitzenstein,  ibid.,  1897. 

* Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  18.  See  also  Dunlop,  Journ.  Path,  and  Bacteriol., 
Vol.  3. 

® In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  oxalic  acid  in  the  animal  body  see  page  476. 

* Mills,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  99  ; Luthje,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  35. 

' Reale  and  Boeri,  Wien.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1895;  Terray,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  65. 
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hydrates,  but  this  is  denied  by  Luthje,  and  finally  the  oxalic  acid  of  tlio 
nrine  is  considered  as  an  oxidation  product  of  uric  acid.  Lommel  ' has 
found  for  three  days  with  food  free  from  oxalic  acid  and  taking  each  day 
0.671  grm.  oxalic  acid,  as  sodium  oxalate,  that  only  10.3^  of  the  acid 
was  regained  in  the  urine  and  fajces,  which  seems  to  show  that  the 
acid  is  consumed  in  the  animal  body.  When  an  increase  in  the  uric  acid 
eliminated  was  obtained  by  feeding  Avith  thymus,  the  elimination  of  oxalic 
acid  was  simultaneously  increased.  Lommel  has  also  found  that  gelatin 
considerably  increases  the  elimination  of  oxalic  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  oxalic  acid  may  occur  in  diabetes  and 
icterus.  The  question  whether  it  occurs  as  an  independent  disease  {oxa- 
luria^  oxalic-acid  diathesis)  has  not  been  jAOsitively  decided. 

The  properties  and  reactions  of  oxalic  acid  and  calcium  oxalate  are  well 
known.  Calcium  oxalate  as  a constituent  of  urinary  sediments  will  be 
described  later. 

Detection  and  Quantitative  Estimation  of  Oxalic  Acid  in  Urine.  The 
presence  of  oxalic  acid  in  solution  in  urine  is  determined  according  to  the 
method  suggested  by  Neubauer,  who  treats  500-600  c.c.  of  the  urine  with 
CaClj  solution,  makes  alkaline  with  ammonia  and  then  faintly  acid  with 
acetic  acid.  After  24  hours  the  precipitate  is  collected  on  a small  filter, 
washed  with  water,  treated  with  hydrochloric  acid  (which  leaves  the  uric 
acid  undissolved  on  the  filter),  and  washed  again  with  water.  The  filtrate, 
including  the  wash-water,  is  treated  with  an  excess  of  ammonia  and  allowed 
to  stand  24  hours.  Calcium  oxalate  separates  as  quadratic  octahedra.  The 
quantitative  estimation  is  performed  after  the  same  principle.  The  oxalate 
is  converted  into  quicklime  by  heat,  and  weighed  as  such. 

Allantoin  or  gla^oxyldiureid,  C^HjA  ^0,  or  qq  ■> 

occurs  in  the  urine  of  children  within  the  first  eight  days  after  birth,  and 
in  very  small  amounts  also  in  the  urine  of  adults  (Gijsserow,  Ziegler  and 
IIermann).  It  is  found  in  rather  abundant  quantities  in  the  urine  of 
pregnant  Avomen  (Gusseroav).  Allantoin  has  also  been  found  in  the  urine 
of  sucking  calves  (Wohler),  and  sometimes  in  the  urine  of  other  animals 
(Meissher).  It  is  also  found  in  the  amniotic  fluid  and,  as  first  shown  by 
Vauquelih  and  Lassaighe,"  in  the  allantoic  fluid  of  the  cow  (hence  the 
name).  Allantoin  is  formed,  as  above  stated,  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid. 
The  increased  elimination  of  allantoin  Avhich  Salkoavski  observed  in  dogs 


* Communication  of  Fr.  Voit,  Sitzungsber.  cl.  Gesellsch.  f.  Morph,  u.  Plij^siol.  in 
Miincben,  1899. 

* Ziegler  and  Hermann,  see  Ousserow,  Arch.  f.  Gyuilkol,  Bd.  3— both  cited  from 
Huppert-Neubauer,  Harn-Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  377  ; Wohler,  Anual.  d.  Chem.  u. 
Pharm.,  Bd.  70  ; Meissner,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),  Bd.  31;  Lassaigne,  Anual.  de  Chim. 
et  Phys.,  Tome  17. 
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after  the  administration  of  uric  acid  shows  tliat  the  formation  of  allantoin 
from  uric  acid  in  the  organism  is  not  improbable.  Bokissow  lias  observed 
an  abundant  elimination  of  allantoin  in  dogs  after  poisoning  with  diamid, 
and  Tn.  Cohn  has  observed  an  abundant  elimination  of  allantoin  after 
thymus  feeding.  Salkowski  ' has  observed  the  same  on  feeding  with 
pancreas.  Allantoin  has  also  been  found  in  the  plant  kingdom. 

Allantoin  is  a colorless  substance  often  crystallizing  in  prisms,  difficultly 
soluble  in  cold  water,  easily  soluble  in  boiling  water  and  also  in  warm 
alcohol,  but  not  soluble  in  cold  alcohol  or  ether.  It  combines  with  acids, 
forming  salts.  A watery  allantoin  solution  gives  no  precipitate  with  silver 
nitrate  alone,  but  by  the  careful  addition  of  ammonia  a white  floccnlent 
precipitate  is  formed,  0 JI^AgN^Og , which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of 
ammonia  and  which  consists  after  a certain  time  of  very  small,  transparent 
microscopic  globules.  The  dried  precipitate  contains  40.75^  silver.  A 
watery  allantoin  solution  is  precipitated  by  mercuric  nitrate.  On  continu- 
ous boiling  allantoin  reduces  Feiiling’s  solution.  It  gives  Sciiiff’s  fnr- 
furol  reaction  less  rapidly  and  less  intensely  than  urea.  Allantoin  does  not 
give  the  murexid  test. 

Allantoin  is  most  easily  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  uric  acid  with  lead 
peroxide.  In  preparing  allantoin  from  calves’  urine,  concentrate  the  urine 
on  the  water-bath  to  a syrup  and  allow  it  to  stand  in  the  cold  for  several 
days.  The  crystals  Avhich  are  separated  from  the  precipitate  by  washing 
are  dissolved  in  boiling  water  with  the  addition  of  some  animal  charcoal, 
and  filtered  while  hot;  then  acidify  the  filtrate  faintly  with  hydrochloric  acid 
(so  as  to  keep  the  phosphates  in  solution)  and  allow  it  to  crystallize. 
Allantoin  is  detected  in  human  urine  by  the  method  first  suggested  by 
Meissneii.  It  consists  chiefly  of  the  following  points;  Precipitate  the 
urine  with  baryta-water,  filter,  remove  the  baryta  with  sulphuric  acid,  filter 
again,  precipitate  the  allantoin  with  IlgCh  in  alkaline  solution,  decompose 
the  precipitate  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  concentrate  strongly,  purify 
the  crystals  which  separate  by  recrystallization,  and  lastly  prepare  the  silver 
combination. 

Hippuric  Acid,  or  benzoyl-amido  acetic  acid,  Cgll^A'O,  or  C„II^.CO. 
NII.CTI^.COOU.  This  acid  decomposes  into  benzoic  acid  and  glycocoll  on 
boiling  the  urine  with  mineral  acids  or  alkalies,  and  also  by  putrefaction. 
The  reverse  of  this  occurs  if  these  two  components  are  heated  in  a sealed 
tube  according  to  the  following  equation:  0^11^,00011  + XII^.OII^.OOOII 
= OJI,.OO.XII.OH,.OOOII  11,0.  This  acid  may  be  synthetically  pre- 
pared from  benzamid  and  monochlor-acetic  acid,  OJIj.OO.NII,  -j-  0H,01. 
OOOII  = 0,II^.00.NH.0II,.000II  IIOl,  and  in  various  other  ways. 

Hippuric  acid  occurs  in  large  amounts  in  the  urine  of  herbivora,  but 
only  in  small  quantities  in  that  of  carnivora.  The  quantity  of  hippuric 


’ Salkowski,  Bcr.  d.  dcutsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  9 ; Borissow , Zcitsclir.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Cohn,  ibid.,  25  ; Salkowski,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wisseusch.,  1898. 
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acid  eliminated  in  human  urine  on  a mixed  diet  is  usually  less  than  1 grm. 
per  day;  as  an  average  it  is  0.7  grm.  After  eating  freely  of  vegetables 
aud  fruit,  especially  such  fruit  as  plums,  the  quantity  may  be  more  than 
2 grms.  llippuric  acid  is  also  found  in  the  perspiration,  blood,  suprarenal 
capsule  of  oxen,  and  in  ichthyosis  scales.  Nothing  is  positively  known  in 
regard  to  the  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  in  disease. 

The  Formation  of  HqJiruric  Acid  in  the  Organism.  Benzoic  acid  and 
also  the  substituted  benzoic  acids  are  converted  into  hippuric  acid  and  sub- 
stituted hippuric  acids  within  the  body.  Moreover,  those  bodies  are  trans- 
formed into  hippuric  acid  which  by  oxidation  (toluol,  cinnamic  acid, 
hydrocinnamic  acid)  or  by  reduction  (quinic  acid)  are  converted  into  ben- 
zoic acid.  The  question  of  the  origin  of  hippuric  acid  is  therefore  connected 
with  the  question  of  the  origin  of  bHiizoic  acid;  for  the  formation  of  the 
second  component,  glycocoll,  from  the  protein  substances  in  the  body  is 
unquestionable. 

Hippuric  acid  is  found  in  the  urine  of  starving  dogs  (Salkowski),  alsO' 
in  dog’s  urine  after  a diet  consisting  entirely  of  meat  (Meissker  and 
Shepard,  Salkowski,  and  others  It  is  evident  that  the  benzoic  acid 
originates  in  these  cases  from  the  proteids,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that 
it  is  produced  by  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestine.  Among  the 
products  of  the  putrefaction  of  proteid  outside  of  the  body  Salkowski  has 
found  phenylpropionic  acid,  0,11^: CII^.  Oil,.  COOII,  which  is  oxidized  in 
the  organism  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid  after  combin- 
ing with  glycocoll.  Phenylpropionic  acid  seems  to  be  formed  from  the 
amidophenylpropionic  acid,  which  is  derived  only  from  the  plant  proteids. 
The  supposition  that  the  phenylpropionic  acid  is  produced  from  tyrosin  by 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  has  not  been  substantiated  by  the  researches  of 
BAUMAKii,  ScnoTTEK,  and  Baas.’  The  importance  of  putrefaction  in  the 
intestine  in  producing  hipjmric  acid  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  after 
thoroughly  disinfecting  the  intestine  of  dogs  with  calomel  the  llippuric  acid 
disappears  from  the  urine  (BA-UMAKK ’). 

The  large  quantity  of  hippuric  acid  present  in  the  urine  of  herbivora  is 
partly  explained  by  the  specially  active  processes  of  putrefaction  going  on 
in  the  intestine  of  herbivora,  but  is  especially  due  to  the  large  quantity  of 
substances  forming  benzoic  acid  in  the  plant-food.  According  to  Gotze 
and  Pfeiffer'* *  the  pentoses  stand  in  close  connection  with  the  elimination 


* Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  cbem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  11  ; Meissner  and  Shepard,  Un- 
tersuch.  ilber  das  Entstehen  der  Hippursaure  im  thierischeu  Organisnius.  Hannover, 
1866. 

* E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12;  Baumann,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ; Schotten,  ibid.,  Bd.  8 ; Baas,  ibid.,  Bd.  11. 

® Ibid.,  Bd.  10,  S.  131. 

* See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26. 
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of  liippnric  acid  in  sheep.  There  is  hardly  any  donbt  that  the  hippiiric 
acid  in  human  urine  after  a mixed  diet,  and  especially  after  a diet  of 
vegetables  and  fruits,  originates  in  part  from  tlie  aromatic  substances  form- 
ing benzoic  acid,  namely,  qninic  acid. 

The  kidneys  may  be  considered  in  dogs  as  special  organs  for  the 
syntliesis  of  hippuric  acid  (Sciimiedebeiig  and  Bukge  ').  In  other 
animals,  as  in  rabbits,  the  formation  of  hippuric  acid  seems  to  take  place  in 
other  organs,  such  as  the  liver  and  muscles.  The  synthesis  of  hippuric  acid 
is  therefore  not  exclusively  limited  to  any  special  organ,  though  perhaps  in 
some  species  of  animals  it  may  be  more  abundant  in  one  organ  than  in 
another. 

Properties  and  reactions  of  Ilipimric  Acid.  This  acid  crystallizes  in 
semi-transparent,  long,  four-sided,  milk-white,  rhombic  prisms  or  columns, 
or  in  needles  by  rapid  crystallization.  They  dissolve  in  GOO  parts  cold 
water,  but  more  easily  in  hot  water.  They  are  easily  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  with  difficulty  in  ether.  They  are  more  easily  soluble  (about  12  times) 
in  acetic  ether  than  in  ethyl  ether.  Petroleum  ether  does  not  dissolve 
them. 

On  heating  hippuric  acid  it  first  melts  at  187.5°  C.  to  an  oily  liquid 
which  crystallizes  on  cooling.  By  continuing  the  heat  it  decomposes,  pro- 
ducing a red  mass  and  a sublimate  of  benzoic  acid,  with  the  generation, 
first,  of  a peculiar  pleasant  odor  of  hay,  and  then  an  odor  of  hydrocyanic 
acid.  Hippuric  acid  is  easily  differentiated  from  benzoic  acid  by  this 
behavior,  also  by  its  crystalline  form  and  its  insolubility  in  petroleum  ether. 
Hippuric  acid  and  benzoic  acid  both  give  Lucke’s  reaction,  namely,  they 
generate  an  intense  odor  of  nitrobenzol  when  evaporated  with  nitric  acid  to 
dryness  and  when  the  residue  is  heated  in  a glass  tube  with  sand.  Hippuric 
acid  forms  crystallizable  salts,  in  most  cases,  with  bases.  The  combinations 
with  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths  are  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol.  The 
silver,  copper,  and  lead  salts  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  water;  the  iron- 
oxide  salt  is  insoluble, 

Hippuric  acid  is  best  prepared  from  the  fresh  urine  of  a horse  or  cow. 
The  urine  is  boiled  a few  minutes  with  an  excess  of  milk  of  lime.  The 
liquid  is  filtered  while  hot,  concentrated  and  then  cooled,  and  the  hippuric 
acid  precipitated  by  the  addition  of  an  excess  of  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
crystals  are  pressed,  dissolved  in  milk  of  lime  by  boiling,  and  treated  as 
above;  the  hippuric  acid  is  precipitated  again  from  the  concentrated  filtrate 
by  hydrochloric  acid.  The  crystals  are  purified  by  recrystallization  and 
decolorized,  when  necessary,  by  animal  charcoal. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  hippuric  acid  in  the  urine  may  be  per- 
formed by  the  following  method  (Bukge  and  Sciimiedeberg  *) : The  urine 

* Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bd.  6 ; also  Ar.  Hofimaun,  ibid.,  Bd.  7,  aud  Kochs, 
Pllllger’s  Avch.,  Bd.  20. 

Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pharm.,  Bd.  6. 
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is  first  made  faintly  alkaline  with  soda,  evaporated  nearly  to  dryness,  and 
the  residue  thoroughly  extracted  with  strong  alcohol.  After  the  evapora- 
tion of  the  alcohol  dissolve  in  water,  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  and 
completely  extract  by  agitating  (at  least  five  times)  with  fresh  portions  of 
acetic  ether.  The  acetic  ether  is  then  repeatedly  washed  with  water,  M'hich 
is  removed  by  means  of  a separatory  funnel,  then  evaporated  at  a medium 
temperature,  and  the  dry  residue  treated  repeatedly  with  petroleum  ether, 
which  dissolves  the  benzoic  acid,  oxyacids,  fat,  and  phenol,  while  the 
hippuric  acid  remains  undissolved.  This  residue  is  now  dissolved  in  a little 
warm  water  and  evaporated  at  50-G0°  0.  to  crystallization.  The  crystals 
are  collected  on  a small  weighed  filter.  The  mother-liquor  is  repeatedly 
shaken  with  acetic  ether.  This  last  is  removed  and  evaporated;  the  residue 
is  added  to  the  above  crystals  on  the  filter,  dried  and  weighed. 

Phenaceturic  Acid,  CioHnNOs  = C6ll6  CiI2.CO.Nri.CH2.COOH.  Tliis  ucid,  which 
is  produced  iu  the  animal  body  by  a grouping  of  the  pheuylacelic  acid,  Celia. CH3.COOH, 
formed  by  the  putrefaction  of  the  proteids  with  glycocoll,  has  been  prepared  from 
horse’s  urine  by  Salkowski,'  but  it  probably  also  occurs  in  human  urine. 

Benzoic  Acid,  CiileOi  or  Cella  COOH,  is  found  in  rabbit’s  urine  and  sometimes, 
though  iu  small  amounts,  in  dog’s  urine  (Weyl  and  V.  Ankep).  According  to  Jaaes- 
VELD  and  Stokvis  and  to  Kkoneckeu  it  is  also  found  iu  human  urine  iu  diseases  of 
the  kidneys.  The  occurrence  of  benzoic  acid  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  due  to  a fer- 
mentative decomposition  of  hippuric  acid.  Such  a decomposition  may  very  easily 
occur  iu  an  alkaline  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  (Van  de  Velde  and  Stokvis). 
In  certain  animals — pigs  and  dogs — the  kidneys,  according  to  Schmiedeberg  and 
Minkowski,*  contain  a spei  ial  enzyme,  Schmiedeberg’s  Idstozym,  which  splits  the 
hippuric  acid  with  the  separation  of  benzoic  acid. 

Ethereal  Sulphuric  Acids.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intes- 
tine, phenols,  whose  mother-substance  is  considered  to  be  tyrosin,  and 
indol  and  skatol  are  produced.  These  phenols  directly,  and  the  two  last- 
named  bodies  after  they  have  been  oxidized  into  indoxyl  and  skatoxyl, 
pass  into  the  urine  as  ethereal  sulphuric  acids  after  uniting  with  sulphuric 
acid.  The  most  important  of  these  ethereal  acids  are  'phenol-  and  cresol- 
sulphuric  acid — which  were  formerly  also  called  phenol-forming  substance 
— indoxyl-  and  skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid.  To  this  group  belong  also  the 
pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid.,  which  occurs  only  in  very  small  amounts  in 
human  urine,  and  hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid,  which  appears  in  the  urine 
after  poisoning  with  phenol,  and  under  physiological  conditions  perhaps 
other  ethereal  acids  occur  which  have  not  been  isolated.  The  ethereal 
sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  were  discovered  and  s^iecially  studied  by 
Baumann.’  The  quantity  of  these  acids  in  human  urine  is  small,  while 
horse’s  urine  contains  larger  quantities.  According  to  the  determinations 
of  V.  D.  Velden  the  quantity  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  in  human  urine  in 
the  24  hours  varies  between  0.094  and  0.G20  grms.  The  relationship  of 


' Zeitschr  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

’Weyl  and  V.  Anrep,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4;  Jaarsveld  and  Stokvis, 
Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  10;  Kronecker,  %bid.,  Bd.  16  ; Van  der  Velde  and 
Stokvis,  ibid.,  Bd.  17 ; Schmiedeberg,  ibid.,  Bd.  14,  S.  379  ; Minkowski,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 

® Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  12  and  13. 
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the  aiilphate-sulplmric  acid  A to  the  conjugated  snlphnric  acid  B in  health 
is  on  an  average  as  10  : 1.  It  undergoes  such  great  variation,  as  found  by 
Baumann  and  IIektek^  and  after  them  by  many  other  investigators,  tliat 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  consider  the  average  figures  as  normal.  After  taking 
phenol  and  certain  other  aromatic  substances,  as  well  as  Avhen  putrefaction 
within  the  organism  is  general,  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulpliuric  acid  is 
greatly  increased.  On  the  contrary  it  is  diminished  when  the  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine  is  reduced  or  prevented.  For  this  reason  it  may  be  greatly 
diminished  by  carbohydrates  and  exclusive  milk  diet.*  The  intestinal 
putrefaction  and  the  elimination  of  ethereal  sulphuric  acid  has  also  been 
diminished  in  certain  cases  by  certain  therapeutic  agents  which  have  an 
antiseptic  action;  still  the  statements  are  not  unanimous.’ 

Great  importance  has  been  given  to  the  relationship  between  the  total 
snlphnric  acid  and  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid,  or  between  the  conjugated 
sulphuric  acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid,  in  the  study  of  the  intensity 
of  the  putrefaction  in  the  intestine  under  different  conditions.  Several 
investigators,  F.  I\[ullek,  Salkowski,  and  v.  Noorden,"  consider  cor- 
rectly that  this  relationship  is  only  of  secondary  value,  and  that  it  is  more 
correct  to  consider  the  absolute  value.  It  must  be  remarked  that  the  abso- 
lute values  for  the  conjugated  sulphuric  acid  also  undergo  great  variation, 
so  that  it  is  at  present  impossible  to  give  the  upper  or  lower  limit  for  the 
normal  value. 

Phenol-  and  p-Cresol-sulphuric  Acid,  CJI^.O.SO^.OII  and  C,II,.O.SO,. 
OIL  These  acids  are  found  as  alkali  salts  in  human  urine,  in  which  also 
orthocresol  has  been  detected.  The  quantity  of  cresol-sulphuric  acid  is 
considerably  greater  than  phenol-sulphuric  acid.  In  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation the  phenols  set  free  from  the  two  ethereal  acids  are  determined 
together  as  tribromphenol.  The  quantity  of  phenols  which  are  separated 
from  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  the  urine  amounts  to  17-51  milli- 
grammes in  the  24  hours  (Munk).  The  methods  for  the  quantitative  esti- 
mation used  heretofore  give,  according  to  Eumpf,  as  well  as  Kossler  and 
Penny,’  such  inaccurate  results  that  new  determinations  are  very  desirable. 
After  a vegetable  diet  the  quantity  of  these  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  is 

‘ V.  d.  Veldcn,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  70;  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1. 

**  See  Hirschler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10  ; Biernacki,  Dcutsch.  Arch.  f. 
kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  49  ; Rovighi,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  ; Wiuternitz,  ibid.,  and 
Schmitz,  ibid.,  Bdd.  17  and  19. 

3 See  Baumami  and  Morax,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10;  Steiff,  Zeitschr.  f. 
klin.  Med.,  Bd.  16;  Rovighi,  l.  c. ; Stern,  Zeitschr.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  12;  and  Bartosche- 
witsch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17  ; Mosse,  ibid.,  Bd.  23. 

♦Muller,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  12;  v.  Noorden,  ibid.,  Bd.  17;  Salkowski, 
Zeitsclir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12. 

® Munk,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  12;  Rumpf,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16  j 
Kossler  and  Penny,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
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greater  than  after  a mixed  diet.  After  taking  carbolic  acid,  which  is  in 
great  part  converted  by  synthesis  within  the  organism  into  phenol-ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid,  besides  also  pyrocatechin-  and  hydrochinon-salphuric  acid,' 
and  also  when  the  amount  of  sulphuric  acid  is  not  sufficient  to  combine 
with  the  phenol,  forming  phenyl-glycuronic  acid,’  the  quantity  of  phenols 
and  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine  is  considerably  increased  at  the 
expense  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

An  increased  elimination  of  phenol-sulphuric  acids  occurs  in  active 
putrefaction  in  the  intestine  with  stoppage  of  the  contents  of  the  intestine, 
as  in  ileus,  diffused  peritonitis  with  atony  of  the  intestine,  or  tuberculous 
enteritis,  but  not  in  simple  obstruction.  The  elimination  is  also  increased 
by  the  absorption  of  the  products  of  putrefaction  from  jiurulent  wounds  or 
abscesses.  An  increased  elimination  of  phenol  has  been  observed  in  a few 
other  cases  of  diseased  conditions  of  the  body.’ 

The  alkali  salts  of  phenol-  and  cresol-sulphuric  acids  crystallize  in  white 
plates,  similar  to  mother-of-pearl,  which  are  rather  freely  soluble  in  water. 
They  are  soluble  in  boiliug  alcohol,  but  only  slightly  soluble  in  cold.  On 
boiling  with  dilute  mineral  acids  they  are  decomposed  into  sulphuric  acid 
and  the  corresponding  phenol. 

Phenol-sulphuric  acids  have  been  synthetically  prepared  by  BAUMANisr 
from  potassium  pyrosulphate  and  phenol-  or  p-cresol-potassium.  For  the 
method  of  their  preparation  from  urine,  which  is  rather  complicated,  the 
reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  The  quantitative  estimation  of  these 
ethereal-sulphuric  acids  is  done  by  determining  the  amount  of  phenol  Avhich 
may  be  separated  from  the  urine  as  tribromphenol.  In  this  determination, 
when  the  uriue  is  not  specially  rich  in  phenol,  about  one  fourth  of  the 
total  quantity  for  a day  is  used;  it  is  acidified  with  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid — 5 c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  of  urine — and  distilled  until  a 
portion  of  the  distillate  does  not  give  the  slightest  reaction  for  phenols  with 
Millon’s  reagent  or  with  bromine-water.  The  distillate  is  now  carefully 
neutralized  with  soda  solution  (which  combines  with  the  benzoic  acid,  etc.) 
and  again  distilled  until  a portion  of  the  distillate  is  free  from  phenol,  as 
shown  by  the  above-mentioned  reagents.  This  distillate  is  treated  with 
bromine-water  until  a permanent  yellow  color  is  produced,  and  then  allowed 
to  stand  for  about  24  hours  in  the  cold;  the  crystalline  precipitate  is  then 
collected  on  a small  weighed  filter,  washed  with  dilute  bromine- water,  dried 
over  sulphuric  acid  without  the  use  of  a vacuum,  and  weighed  (100  parts 
tribromphenol  correspond  to  28.4  parts  phenol).  It  is  assumed  that  the 
paracresol  is  first  converted  by  the  bromine-water  into  tribromcresol 
bromine,  and  that  this  is  then  gradually  changed  into  tribromphenol  with 
the  discharge  of  carbon  dioxide.  As  shown  by  Rumpf  this  is  not  the  case. 


* See  Baunuinu,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  12  aud  13,  and  Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeit- 
schr.  f.  physiol.  Cheni.,  Bd.  3,  S.  156. 

’ Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  14. 

* See  G.  Iloppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12.  This  contains  also  all 
references  to  the  literature  on  this  subject.  Fedeli,  Moleschott’s  Uutersuch.,  Bd.  15. 
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but  (1  ibromcresol  is  chiefly  formed  instead.  This  method  is  therefore  not 
available  for  this  and  other  reasons.  Among  the  other  methods  which  have 
been  suggested,  the  following  seems  to  be  the  most  available. 

Kossler  and  Penny's  Method.  This  method  is  a modification  of 
]\Iessinger  and  Voiitmann’s  ‘ volumetric  process  for  estimating  phenols. 
The  principle  of  this  process  is  as  follows:  The  liquid  containing  phenol  is 

treated  with  — caustic  soda  until  strongly  alkaline,  warmed  on  the  water- 

bath  in  a flask  with  a glass  stopper,  and  then  treated  with  an  excess  of 

N . . . 

— iodine  solution,  the  quantity  being  exactly  measured.  Sodium  iodide  is 

first  formed  and  then  sodium  hypoiodite,  which  latter  forms  tri-iodophenol 
with  the  phenol  according  to  the  following  equation : 

CJI^OIl  + 3AhiIO  = C.llj3.0ir  -f  3NaOII. 

On  cooling  acidify  with  sulphuric  acid,  and  determine  by  titration  with 

N . . 

— sodium  thiosulphate  solution  the  excess  of  iodine  not  used.  This  jirocess 

is  also  available  for  the  estimation  of  paracresol.  Each  c.c.  of  the  iodine 
solution  used  is  equivalent  to  1.5670  grins,  jihenol  or  1.8018  grms.  cresol. 
As  the  determination  does  not  give  any  idea  as  to  the  variable  proportions 
of  the  two  phenols,  the  quantity  of  iodine  used  must  be  calculated  as  one 
or  the  other  of  the  two  phenols.  Salkoivski  and  Neuberg  Miave  shown 
that  Kossler  and  Penny’s  method  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phenols 
in  the  presence  of  glucose  because  j^roducts  are  formed  from  the  carbo- 
hydrate on  distillation  which  combine  with  the  iodine.  The  method  must 
in  these  cases  be  modified  as  Neuberg  suggests.  In  regard  to  greater 
details,  and  especially  to  precautions,  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the 
original  article  of  Kossler  and  Penny  and  to  Huppert-Keubauer.® 

The  methods  for  the  separate  determination  of  the  conjugated  sulphuric 
acid  and  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  will  be  spoken  of  later  in  connection 
with  the  determination  of  the  sulphuric  acid  of  the  urine. 

Pyrocatechin  sulplmric  Acid  (and  Pykocatechin).  This  acid  was  first  found  in 
horse’s  urine  in  rather  large  quantities  by  Baumann.  It  occurs  in  human  urine  only  in 
the  very  smallest  quantities,  and  perhaps  not  constant^,  but  it  occurs  abundantly  in 
the  urine  after  taking  phenol,  pyrocatechin,  or  protocatechuic  acid. 

With  an  exclusively  meat  diet  this  acid  does  not  occur  in  the  urine,  and  it  therefore 
must  originate  from  vegetable  food.  It  probably  originates  from  the  protocatechuic 
acid,  which,  according  to  Preusse,  passes  in  part  into  the  urine  as  pyrocatechin-sul- 
phuric  acid.  This  acid  may  iilso  perhaps  depend  on  oxidation  of  phenol  within  the 
organi.sm  (Baumann  and  Preusse^). 

Pyrocatechin,  or  o-Dioxybenzol,  CJl4(OII)2 , was  first  observed  in  tbe  urine  of  a 
child  (Ebstein  and  J.  Muller).  The  reducing  body  alcapton,  first  found  by 
Bodeker  ® in  human  urine  and  which  was  considered  for  a long  time  as  identical  with 
pyrocatechin,  is  in  most  cases  probably  homogcntisic  acid  or  uroleucic  acid  (see  below). 

’ Kossler  and  Penny,  1.  c. ; Vortmann,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  22. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  27. 

^ Harn-Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 

‘Baumann  and  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  1 ; Preusse,  ibid.,  Bd.  2; 
Baumann,  ibid.,  Bd.  3. 

^ Ebstein  and  Mtlller,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  62  ; Bodeker,  Zeitschr.  f.  rat.  Med.  (3),. 
Bd.  7. 
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Pyrocatecbin  crystallizes  iu  prisms  which  are  soluble  ia  alcohol,  ether,  aucl  water. 
It  melts  at  103-104“  C.  aud  sublimes  iu  shining  plates.  The  watery  solution  becoiiies 
green,  brown,  and  ultimately  black  iu  the  presence  of  alkali  aud  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
If  very  dilute  ferric  chloride  is  treated  with  tartaric  acid  aud  then  made  alkaline  with 
ammonia,  aud  this  added  to  a watery  solution  of  pyrocatechiu,  we  obtain  a violet  or 
cherry-red  liquid  which  becomes  green  ou  saturating  with  acetic  acid.  Pyrocatcchin  is 
precipitated  by  lead  acetate.  It  reduces  an  ammoniacal  silver  solution  at  the  oidinary 
temperature,  aud  reduces  alkaline  copper-oxide  solutions  with  heat,  but  does  not  reduce 
bismuth  oxide. 

A urine  containing  pyrocatechiu  if  exposed  to  the  air,  especially  when  alkaline, 
quickly  becomes  dark  aud  reduces  alkaline  copper  solutions  when  heated.  In  detecting 
pyrocatechiu  iu  the  urine  it  is  concentrated  when  necessary,  tiltered,  boiled  with  the 
addition  of  sulphuric  acid  to  remove  the  phenols,  and  repeatedly  shaken  after  cooling 
with  ether.  The  ether  is  distilled  from  the  several  ethereal  extracts,  the  residue  neu- 
tralized with  barium  carbonate  aud  shaken  again  with  ether.  The  pyrocatechiu  which 
remains  after  evaporating  the  ether  may'’  be  purified  by  recrystallization  from  benzol. 

Hydrochinon,  or  p-Dioxybenzol,  CalLtOlIla , often  occurs  in  the  urine  after  the  use 
of  phenol  (Baumann  aud  Preusse).  The  dark  color  which  certain  urines,  so-called 
“ carbolic  urines,”  take  in  the  air  is  due  to  decomposition  products.  Hydrochinon  does 
not  occur  as  a normal  constituent  of  urine,  but  after  the  administration  of  hydrochinon  ; 
according  to  Lewin  * it  passes  into  the  urine  of  rabbits  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acid,  being 
a decomposition  i)roduct  of  arbutin. 

Hydrochinon  forms  rhombic  crystals  which  are  readily  soluble  in  water,  alcohol, 
and  ether.  It  melts  at  11)9°  C.  Like  pyrocatcchin,  it  easily  reduces  metallic  oxides. 
It  acts  like  pyrocatechiu  with  alkalies,  but  is  not  precipitated  with  lead  acetate.  It  is 
oxidized  into  chinon  by  ferric  chloride  and  other  oxidizing  agents,  and  chinon  is 
detected  by  its  peculiar  odor.  Hydrochiuon-sulphuric  acid  is  detected  iu  the  urine  by 
the  same  methotis  as  pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid. 

Indoxyl-stilphuric  acid,  CgIl.,NSO^  or  CgllgN.O.SO^.OH,  also  called 
URiXE  iXDiCAX,  formerly  called  uroxaxthix  (Heller),  occurs  as  alkali- 
salt  in  the  urine.  This  acid  is  the  mother-substance  of  a great  part  of  the 
indigo  of  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  indigo  which  can  be  separated  from 
the  urine  is  considered  as  a measure  of  the  quantity  of  indoxyl-sulphuric 
acid  (and  indoxyl-glycuronic  acid)  contained  in  the  urine.  This  amount, 
according  to  Jaffe,''  for  man  is  5-20  milligrammes  per  24  hours.  Horse’s 
urine  contains  about  25  times  as  much  indigo-forming  substance  as  human 
urine. 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  derived,  as  above  mentioned  (page  443),  from 
indol,  which  is  first  oxidized  in  the  body  into  indoxyl  and  is  then  coupled 
with  sulphuric  acid.  After  subcutaneous  injection  of  indol  the  elimination 
of  indican  is  considerably  increased  (Jaffe,  Haumaxx  and  Brieger).  It 
is  also  increased  by  the  introduction  of  orthonitrophenylpropiolic  acid  in 
the  organism  of  animals  (G-.  Hoppe-Seyler ’).  Indol  is  formed  by  the 
putrefaction  of  proteids,  and  it  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  why  the 
quantity  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  is  greater  with  a meat  than  with  a 
vegetable  diet.  The  putrefaction  of  secretions  rich  in  proteid  in  the  intes- 
tine explains  also  the  occurrence  of  indican  in  the  urine  during  starvation. 
Gelatin,  on  the  contrary,  does  not  increase  the  elimination  of  indican.  An 


* Virchow’s  Arcli.,  Bd.  93. 

^ Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  3. 

^ Jaffe,  Ceutnilbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscb.,  1873  ; Baumann  and  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  3 ; G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  ibid.,  Bdd.  7 and  8. 
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abnormally  increased  elimination  of  indicau  occurs  in  such  diseases  as 
obstruct  the  small  intestine,  causing  an  increased  putrefaction,  thus  pro- 
ducing an  abundant  formation  of  indol.  Such  an  increased  elimination  of 
indican  occurs  on  tying  the  small  intestine  of  a dog,  but  not  the  large 
intestine  (Jaffe*). 

An  increased  elimination  of  indican  may  also  be  caused  by  the  putrefac- 
tion of  proteids  in  other  organs  and  tissues  of  the  body  besides  the  intestine. 
An  increased  elimination  of  indican  has  been  observed  in  many  diseases,^ 
and  in  these  cases  the  quantity  of  phenol  eliminated  is  generally  increased. 
A urine  rich  in  phenol  is  not  always  rich  in  indican. 

The  potassium  salt  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  which  was  prepared  pure 
by  Baumann  and  Bkieger  from  the  urine  of  a dog  fed  on  indol,  has  since 
been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumann  and  Thesen,’  who  first  prepared 
indoxylalkali  by  fusing  phenylglycin-orthocarbonic  acid  with  alkali  and 
then  from  this  produced  the  indoxylsulphate  with  potassium  pyrosulphate. 
It  crystallizes  in  colorless,  shining  plates  or  leaves  which  are  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  less  readily  in  alcohol.  It  is  split  by  mineral  acids  into  sulphuric 
acid  and  indoxyl.  The  latter  without  access  of  air  passes  into  a red  com- 
pound, indoxyl-red,  but  in  the  presence  of  oxidizing  reagents  is  converted 
into  indigo-blue:  2CJI,]S'0  -f-  20  = -f  211,0.  The  detection 

of  indican  is  based  on  this  last  fact. 

For  the  rather  complicated  preparation  of  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  as 
potassium  salt  from  urine  the  reader  is  referred  to  other  text-books.  For 
the  detection  of  indican  in  urine  in  ordinary  cases  the  following  method  of 
Jaffe,‘  which  also  serves  as  an  approximate  test  for  the  quantity  of  indican, 
is  sufficient. 

Jaffe’s  Indican  Test.  20  c.c.  of  urine  is  treated  in  a test-tube  with 
2—3  c.c.  chloroform  and  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid.  Immediately  after  a concentrated  chloride-of-lime  solu- 
tion or  a -5^  potassium-permanganate  solution  is  added  drop  by  drop,  and 
after  each  drop  the  mixture  is  thoroughly  shaken.  The  chloroform  is 
gradually  colored  faintly  or  strongly  blue.  An  excess  of  oxidizing  reagent, 
especially  chloride  of  lime,  interferes  with  the  reaction  and  must  therefore 
be  avoided.  The  test  is  repeated  with  somewhat  varying  amounts  of 
oxidizing  material  until  a point  is  found  at  which  the  maximum  coloration 
of  the  chloroform  takes  place.  From  the  intensity  of  the  color  the  quantity 
of  indigo  is  determined. 

Still  better,  especially  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  the  quantity  of 


• Virchow’3  Arch.,  Bd.  70. 

’ See  Jaffe,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  3 ; Senator,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877  ; 
G.  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  12  (contains  older  literature) ; also 
Berl.  klin.  Wocheuschr. , 1892. 

^Baumann  with  Brieger,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3;  with  Thesen, 

Bd.  23. 

‘‘Jaffe,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  3. 
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indigo,  is  Ohermeyek’s'  method.  lie  uses  fuming  hydrochloric  acid 
containing  2-4  parts  ferric  chloride  per  litre  to  decompose  the  indican. 
The  urine  is  tirst  precipitated  with  not  too  much  lead  acetate  (about 
4 volume  of  a lead-acetate  solution),  and  the  filtrate  shaken  for  1-2 
minutes  with  an  equal  volume  of  the  above  hydrochloric  acid.  The  indigo- 
blue  is  taken  up  by  chloroform  in  this  case  also. 

According  to  Rosin  ° some  indigo-red  is  always  formed  besides  the 
indigo-blue  in  .Iaeee’s  indican  test.  Greater  quantities  of  indigo-red  are 
formed  when  the  decomposition  of  the  indican  takes  place  in  the  warmth 
(see  UosENBACu’s  urine  test). 

T’he  chloroform  solution  of  indigo  obtained  in  the  indican  test  may  be 
used  in  the  quantitative  colorimetric  determination  by  comparison  with  a 
solution  of  indigo  in  chloroform  of  known  strength  (KRAUSSand  Adrian). 
Wang’  converts  the  indigo  into  indigo-sulphouic  acid  by  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  and  titrates  with  potassium  permanganate.  Obermea^er  ■■ 
has  suggested  a similar  method  for  estimating  the  indican  independent  of 
Wang.  It  differs  from  Wang’s  method  by  removing,  before  titration, 
other  pigments  taken  up  by  the  chloroform  by  washing  with  45^  alcohol." 
In  a later  paper'  Wang  recommends  the  same  treatment,  namely,  washing 
Avith  alcohol-ether. 

ludol  seems  also  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a glycuronic  acid,  indoxyl- 
fjlycuronic  acid  (Schmiedeberg).  Such  an  acid  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  of  animals  after  the  administration  of  the  sodium-salt  of  o-uitro- 
phenylpropiolic  acid  (G.  IIoppe-Seyler ’). 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  Acid,  C,II,]SrSO„  or  0,11,. N.O. SO,. Oil.  The  potas- 
sium salt  of  this  acid  seems  to  occur  generally  in  human  urine  as  a 
chromogen,  which  yields  a red  or  violet  coloring  matter  on  decomposing  with 
strong  acids,  and  an  oxidizing  reagent.  This  salt  has  been  prepared  by 
Otto  ' from  diabetic  human  urine.  Little  is  known  of  the  quantity  of  this 
skatol-chromogen,  to  which  probably  also  the  skatoxyl-glycuronic  acid  must 
be  counted,  under  physiological  and  pathological  conditions. 

Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid  originates  from  skatol  formed  by  putrefaction 
in  the  intestine,  which  is  coupled  with  sulphuric  acid  after  oxidation  into 
skatoxyl.  That  skatol  introduced  into  the  body  passes  partly  as  an  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid  into  the  urine  has  been  shoAvn  by  Brieger.  Indol  and 
skatol  act  differently,  at  least  in  dogs;  indol  producing  a considerable 


' Obermayer,  Wieu.  kliu.  Wocheuscbr.,  1890. 

Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bel.  123. 

* Krauss,  Zeitsdir.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Adriau,  ibid.,  Bd.  19;  Wang,  ibid., 
Bd.  25. 

^ Wien,  kliii.  Bundschau,  1898. 

® See  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

‘ Ibid.,  Bd.  27. 

’ Schmiedeberg,  Arch  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,Bd.  14;  G.  Hoppe- Seyler,  Zeitschr. 
f.  physiol.  Cliem.,  Bdd.  7 and  8. 

® Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  33. 
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uinount  of  ethereiil-sulplmric  acid,  wliile  skatol  gives  only  a small  quantity 
(Mesteh'),  Skatol  seems  partly  to  pass  into  the  urine  as  a skatoxyl- 
glyciirouic  acid. 

The  potassium-salt  of  skatoxyl-sulpliuric  acid  is  crystalline;  it  dissolves 
in  water,  but  with  difficulty  in  alcohol.  A watery  solution  becomes  deep 
violet  with  ferric  chloride,  and  red  with  concentrated  nitric  acid.  The  salt 
is  decomposed  by  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  with  the  separation  of  a 
red  precipitate.  The  nature  of  this  red  coloring  matter  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  skatoxyl-suljdmric  acid  is  not  well  known;  neither  is  the 
relationship  existing  between  this  and  other  red  coloring  matters  in  the 
urine  known.  On  distillation  with  zinc-dust  the  skatol-chromogen  yields 
skatol. 

Urines  containing  skatoxyl  are  colored  dark  red  to  violet  by  Jaffe’s 
indican  test  even  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid;  with  nitric  acid  they 
are  colored  cherry-red,  and  red  on  warming  Avith  ferric  chloride  and  hydro- 
chloric acid.  The  coloring  matter  Avhich  yields  skatol  with  zinc-dust  may 
be  removed  from  the  urine  by  ether.  Urines  rich  in  skatoxyl  darken  Avhen 
allowed  to  stand  in  the  air  from  the  surface  downward,  and  may  become 
reddish,  violet,  or  nearly  black.  Rosin’  is  of  the  opinion  that  no  skatol- 
chromogen  exists  in  human  urine,  and  that  the  observations  made  heretofore 
Avere  due  to  a confusion  Avith  indigo-red  or  uroroseiu. 

Sai.koavski®  has  shown  that  tlie  occurrence  of  xkatol-carhoinc  odd,  CsHs.N.COOH, 
in  normal  urine  is  probable.  This  is  also  a putrefaction  product.  When  introduced 
into  the  animal  body  tliis  acid  reappears  unchanged  in  tlie  urine.  W^'ith  hydrochloric 
acid  and  very  dilute  ferric-chloride  solution  it  gives  an  intense  violet  color  to  the  solu- 
tion. The  reaction  responds  with  a Avatery  solution  containing  1 ; 10000  of  skatol  car- 
bonic acid. 

Aromatic  Oxyacids.  In  the  putrefaction  of  proteids  in  the  intestine, 
parcwxyphenyJ-acetic  add,,  CJI^(01I).CIl2COOIf,  and  paraoxyplienyl-pro- 
pionic  add,,  C JI^(OIl).CJI,.COOII,  are  formed  from  tyrosin  as  inter- 
mediate step,  and  these  in  great  part  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine.  4'hey 
were  first  detected  by  Baumann. ' The  quantity  of  these  acids  is  usually 
very  small.  They  are  increased  by  the  same  circumstances  as  the  phenols, 
especially  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  in  which  the  increase  is  consider- 
able. A small  portion  of  these  oxyacids  is  combined  Avith  sulphuric  acid. 

Besides  these  two  oxyacids  which  regularly  occur  in  human  urine  we 
sometimes  have  other  oxyacids  in  urines.  To  these  belong  homogentisic 
acAZ  and  uroleudc  add,  which  form  the  specific  constituents  of  the  urine 

* Brieger,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cliem., 
Bd.  4,  S.  414  ; Mesler,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 

’ Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 

3 Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

■'  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bdd.  12  and  13,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  4. 
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in  most  cases  of  alcap  ton  aria,  oxymandelic  acid,  found  by  Sciiultzp:n  and 
Riess  in  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver,  oxyhijdroparacumaric  acid, 
found  by  Blendermann  in  the  urine  on  feeding  rabbits  with  tyrosin,  gallic 
acid,  which,  according  to  Baumann,'  sometimes  appears  in  horse’s  urine, 
and  hynurenic  acid  (oxychinolincarbonic  acid),  which  i\p  to  the  present  time 
lias  been  found  only  in  dog’s  urine.  The  first  two  of  the  above-mentioned 
oxyacids,  and  also  honiogentisic  and  iiroleiicic  acids,  will  be  treated  of  here. 

Paraoxyphenylacetic  acid  and  p-oxyphenylpropionic  acid  are  crystalline 
and  are  both  soluble  in  water  and  in  ether.  I’he  first  melts  at  148°  C.,  and 
the  other  at  125°  C.  Both  give  a beautiful  red  coloration  on  being  warmed 
with  Millon’s  reagent. 

To  delect  the  presence  of  these  oxyacids  proceed  in  the  following  way  (Baumann)  : 
Warm  the  mine  for  a while  on  the  water-bath  wiih  hydrochloric  acid,  in  order  to  drive 
off  the  volatile  phenols.  After  cooling  shake  three  limes  with  ether,  and  then  shake  the 
ethereal  extracts  with  dilute  .soda  solution,  which  dissolves  the  oxyacitls,  while  the  resi- 
due of  the  phenols  solnhle  in  ether  remaitis.  The  alkaline  solution  of  the  oxyacids  is 
now  f.ainily  aeiditied  with  sulphuric  acid,  shaken  ag.iin  with  ether,  the  ether  removed 
and  allowed  to  evaporate,  the  residue  dissolved  in  a little  water,  and  the  solution  tested 
with  Miij.on’s  reagent.  The  two  oxyacids  are  best  differentiated  their  different 
melting-points.  Tlie  reader  is  referred  to  other  works  for  the  method  of  isolating  and 
separating  lhe.se  two  oxyacids. 

Homogentisic  acid,  CJIgO^  or  C,Il3(01I)5.CHj.COOiI.  This  acid  was 
detected  by  Woekow  and  Baumann.  They  isolated  it  from  the  urine  in 
a case  of  alcaptonuria  (see  below)  and  showed  that  the  characteristics  of 
so-called  alcaptormric  urine  in  this  case  were  due  to  this  acid.  This  acid 
lias  later  been  found  in  other  cases  of  alcaptonuria  by  Tmrden,  Garnier 
and  VoiRiN,  Ogden,  and  others.  Glycosuric  acid,  isolated  from  alcapton- 
uric  urine  by  ^Iarshali.  and  recently  by  Geyger,"'  seems  to  be  identical 
with  homogentisic  acid.  Tyrosin  is  considered  as  the  mother-substance  of 
this  acid.  On  the  introduction  of  tyrosin  in  persons  with  alcaptonuria, 
WoLKOW  and  Baum.ynn  and  Embden  observed  a greater  or  less  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  homogentisic  acid  in  the  urine.  According  to  ^YoJ.KOW 
and  Baumann  this  acid  is  formed  from  the  tyrosin  by  abnormal  putrefac- 
tive processes  in  the  upper  part  of  the  intestine. 

Homogentisic  acid  is  the  dioxyphenyl-acetic  acid  derived  from  hydro- 
chinon.  On  fusion  with  potash  it  yields  gentisic  acid  (hydrochinon- 
carbonic  acid)  and  hydrochinon.  When  introduced  into  the  intestinal  tract 
of  dogs  it  is  in  part  converted  into  tolu-hydrochinon,  which  is  eliminated 
in  the  form  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid.  Homogentisic  acid  has  recently 


' Schultzen  and  Riess,  Chem.  Centralhl.,  ".869;  Bleiulermau,  Zeitschr.  f.  phvsiol. 
Cliem.,  Bd.  (!.  S.  267  ; Baumann,  ibid.,  Bd.  6,  S.  193. 

- Wolkow  and  Baumaun,  Zeitschr.  f.  phy.siol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  Embden,  ibid.,  Bdd. 
17  and  18  ; Garnier  and  Voirin,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (.5),  Tome  4 ; Ogden,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Cliem.,  Bd.  20;  Marshall,  M.aly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17,-  Geyger,  cited  from  Emb- 
den, 1.  c. 
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been  prepared  synthetically  by  Baumakn  and  Fkankel,'  starting  with 
gentisic  aldehyde. 

lloniogentisic  acid  crystallizes  witli  J mol.  water  in  large,  transparent 
jirismatic  crystals,  which  become  non-transparent  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  with  the  loss  of  Avater  of  crystallization.  They  melt  at  14G. 5-147° 
They  are  soluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  nearly  insoluble  in  chloro- 
form and  benzol.  lloniogentisic  acid  is  optically  inactive  and  non-ferment- 
able.  Its  Avatery  solution  has  the  properties  of  so-called  alcaptonuric  urine. 
It  becomes  greenish  broAvn  from  the  surface  dowinvard  on  the  addition  of 
very  little  caustic  soda  or  ammonia  Avith  excess  of  oxygen,  and  on  stirring 
it  becomes  quickly  dark  broAvn  or  black.  It  reduces  alkaline  copper  solu- 
tions Avith  even  slight  heat,  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions  immediately  in 
the  cold.  It  does  not  reduce  alkaline  bismuth  solutions.  It  gives  a lemon- 
colored  precipitate  Avitli  iVlii.LOis’s  reagent,  Avhich  becomes  light  brick-red 
on  Avarming.  Among  the  salts  of  this  acid  Ave  must  mention  the  lead  salt 
containing  water  of  crystallization  and  34.7!* *^  Pb.  4'his  salt  melts  at 
214-215°  C. 

In  preparing  this  acid  the  strongly  acidified  urine  is  shaken  Avith  ether. 
The  residue  obtained  on  the  distillation  of  the  ether  is  dissolved  in  AS'ater, 
the  solution  heated  to  boiling  and  treated  with  a lead  acetate  solution 
{1  : 5),  and  the  brown  resinous  precipitate  (piickly  separated  by  filtration. 
The  lead  salt  gradually  crystallizes  fro.m  the  filtrate.  This  is  decomposed 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  the  acid  obtained  as  crystals  from  the  filtrate 
aher  carefully  concentrating  the  filtrate  finally  in  vacuo. 

In  regard  to  the  quuulitative  estimation  we  proceed  according  to  the  suggestion  of 

N 

Baumann  by  titrating  tlie  acid  with  a — silver  solution.  As  regards  details  of  tliis 

method  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  original  publication.’'  Dp:niges®  has  suggested 
another  method. 

Uroleucic  acid.  CsIIioOs,  is,  according  to  Huppekt,  probabl}"  a dioxA'phenyllactic 
acid.  CsIIdOHlj.CHj.CIfiOni.COOII.  4'his  acid  was  first  prepared  by  Kina'*  from 
the  urine  of  cliildren  with  alcaptonuria,  which  also  contained  horaogentisic  acid.  It 
melts  at  130-133°  C.  Otherwise,  in  regard  to  its  beliavior  with  alkalies,  Avith  access  of 
air,  and  also  with  alkaline  copper  solutions  and  ammoniacal  silver  solutions,  and  also 
Mil, eon’s  reagent,  it  is  similar  to  homogentisic  acid. 

Oxymadelic  acid,  C’HsO, , parao.xyphenylglycolic  acid,  HO.CJl4.CH(OH)COOH,  is, 
as  above  stated,  found  in  the  urine  in  acute  atrophy  of  the  liver.  The  acid  crystallizes 
in  silky  needles.  It  melts  at  162°  C.,  dissolves  readily  in  hot  water,  less  in  cold  water, 
ami  readily  in  alcohol  and  ether,  but  not  in  hot  benzol.  It  is  precipitated  by  basic  lead 
acetate,  but  not  by  lead  acetate. 

Kynurenic  acid,  CiolIvNOs,  is  an  oxychinolin-carbonic  acid  occurring  in  dog’s  iiriiie. 
We  are  not  clear  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  this  acid.  It  seems  not  to  be  formed  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  and  it  is  not  changed  by  putrefaction  bacteria  (Cupaedi).^ 


' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

' Ibid.,  16. 

* Chem  Centralbl.,  1897,  Bd.  1,  S.  338. 

* lluppert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cheim,  Bd.  23  ; Kirk,  Brit.  med.  JouriE,  1886  and 
1888,  Journ  of  Anat.  and  Physiol.,  Vol.  23. 

*>  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  23.  In  regard  to  kynurenic  acid  .see  also  Huppert- 
Keubauer,  10.  AuH.,  and  lUendel  and  Jackson,  Amer.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  2. 
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Urinary  Pigments  and  Chromogens.  The  yellow  color  of  normal  urine 
depends  perhaps  upon  several  pigments,  but  in  greatest  })art  upon  uiiOCirnoM. 
Besides  this  the  urine  seems  to  contain  a very  small  quantity  of  HiiiMAXO- 
PORPIIYRIN  as  a regular  constituent.  rRoHRYTURix  also  is  of  frequent 
occurrence  in  normal  urine.  Finally,  the  excreted  urine  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  light  regularly  contains  a yellow  pigment,  uhoriliiv, 
which  is  derived  from  a chromogen,  urorilixouen,  by  the  action  of  light 
(Saillet)  and  air  (Jaffe,  Disque  ',  and  others).  Besides  this  chromogen, 
urine  contains  various  other  bodies  from  which  coloring  matters  may  be 
produced  by  the  action  of  chemical  agents,  llumin  substances  (perhaps  in 
part  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine)  may  be  formed  by  the  action  of 
acids  (v.  Udraxszky)  without  regard  to  the  fact  that  such  substances  may 
sometimes  originate  from  the  reagents  used,  as  from  impure  amyl-alcohol 
(v.  Udraxszky").  To  these  humin  bodies  developed  by  the  action  of  acid 
in  normal  urine  when  exposed  to  the  air  must  be  added  the  urophaix  of 
Heller,  the  various  uromelanixs,  and  other  bodies  described  by  diiferent 
investigators  (Plos’z,  Thudichum,  Schitnck  ').  Indigo-blue  (uroglaucix 
of  Heller,  urocyaxix,  cyanurin,  and  other  coloring  matters  of  older 
investigators^)  is  split  off  from  the  indoxyl-sulphuric  acid  or  indoxyl- 
glycuronic  acid.  Red  coloring  matters  may  be  formed  from  the  conjugated 
indoxyl  and  skatoxyl  acids,  and  URonoDix  (Heller),  urorubin  (Plos’z), 
UROHiFAfATix  (Harley),  and  perhaps  also  uroroseix  (Nexcki  and 
Sieber‘)  probably  have  such  an  origin. 

We  cannot  discuss  more  in  detail  the  different  coloring  matters  obtained 
as  decomposition  products  from  normal  urine.  Hfematoporphyrin  has 
already  been  referred  to  in  a previous  chapter  (VI)  and  will  best  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  pathological  pigments.  It  only  remains  to  describe 
urocbrom,  urobilin,  and  uroerythrin. 

Urochrom  is  the  name  given  by  (Iarrod  to  the  yellow  pigment  of  the 
urine.  Thudichum  ‘ had  previously  given  the  same  name  to  a less  pure 
pigment  isolated  by  himself.  According  to  Garrod  urochrom  is  free  from 
iron,  but  contains  nitrogen.  It  stands,  i';  seems,  in  close  relationship  to 
urobilin,  as  Garrod  has  obtained  a urobilin-like  pigment  by  the  action  of 

' .Jaffe.  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissenscli.,  1868  and  1869,  and  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
47 ; Disque,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2 ; Saillet,  Revue  de  medeciiie,  Tome  17, 
1897. 

* V.  Udransky,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  Bdd.  11,  12,  and  13. 

^ Plos’z,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  Thudichum,  Brit.  med.  Journ.,  Vol. 
201,  and  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  104;  Schunck,  cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer, 
10.  Auti.,p.  509. 

* See  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  161. 

‘ In  regard  to  this  and  other  red  pigments  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  pp.  593  and  597 ; 
Nencki  and  Sieber,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (2).  Bd.  26. 

* Garrod,  Proceed.  Roy,  Soc. , Vol.  55  ; Thudichum,  1.  c. 
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aldehyde  on  urochrom,  and  Riya  ' claims  that  nrobilin  yields  a body  similar 
to  urochrom  on  careful  oxidation  with  permanganate. 

Urochrom  is,  according  to  Garhod,  amorphous,  brown,  very  readily 
soluble  in  water  and  ordinary  alcohol,  but  less  soluble  in  absolute  alcohol. 
It  dissolves  but  slightly  in  acetic  ether,  amyl-alcohol,  and  acetone,  while  it 
is  insoluble  in  ether,  chloroform,  and  benzol.  Urochrom  is  precipitated  by 
lead  acetate,  silver  nitrate,  mercuric  acetate,  phosphotungstic  and  phos- 
phomolybdic  acids.  On  saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  sulphate  a 
great  part  of  the  urochrom  remains  in  solution.  It  does  not  show  any 
absorption-bands,  and  does  not  fluoresce  after  the  addition  of  ammonia  and 
zinc  chloride.  Urochrom  is  very  readily  decomposed,  with  the  formation 
of  browm  substances,  by  the  action  of  acids. 

Urocliroin  is  prepared  according  to  a rather  complicated  method  which  consists  in 
saturating  the  urine  with  ammonium  sulpliate,  w’lien  most  of  the  urochrom  remains  in 
solution.  The  filtrate  is  lieated  with  a proiter  quantity  of  alcohol  wlien  a clear,  yellow, 
alcoholic  layer  collects  on  the  salt  solution,  and  this  contains  the  urochrom  and  is  further 
purified  according  to  Gaurod.* 

Urobilin  is  the  pigment  first  iolated  from  the  urine  by  Jaffe  and 
which  is  characterized  by  its  strong  fluorescence  and  by  its  absorption- 
s])ectrum.  Various  investigators  have  prepared  from  the  urine  by  different 
methods  pigments  which  differed  slightly  from  each  other  but  behaved 
essentially  like  Jaffe’s  urobilin.  Thus  different  urobilins  have  been 
suggested,  such  as  normal,  febrile,  physiological,  and  pathological  urobilins.* 
The  possibility  of  the  occurrence  of  different  urobilins  in  the  urine  cannot 
be  denied;  but  as  urobilin  is  a readily  changeable  body  and  difficultly 
purified  from  other  urinary  pigments,  the  question  as  to  the  occurrence  of 
different  urobilins  must  still  be  considered  open.  According  to  Satllet  ‘ no 
urobilin  exists  originally  in  human  urine,  but  only  the  mother-substance 
of  the  same,  urobilinogen,  from  which  the  urobilin  is  formed  in  the  excreted 
urine  by  the  influence  of  light. 

Urobilin-like  bodies,  so-called  urobilinoid,  have  been  prepared  from 
bile  pigments  as  well  as  blood  pigments,  and  indeed  by  oxidation  as  Avell  as 
reduction.  Maly  obtained  his  hydrobilirubin  by  the  reduction  of  bilirubin 
with  sodium  amalgam,  and  Disque  obtained  a product  which  is  still  more 
similar  to  urobilin,  while  Stokyis  prepared  by  the  oxidation  of  cholecyanin 
with  a little  lead  peroxide  a choletelin  which  acted  very  much  like  urobilin. 
Hoppe-Seyler,  Le  Kobel,  Nencki  and  Sieber  have  obtained  urobilinoid 


> Gfirrod,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  21  ; Riva,  cited  from  Hiippert-Neubaiier,  p.  524. 

2 L.  c. 

3 Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wiseensch.,  1868  and  1869,  and  Vircliow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  47. 

< See  MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vols.  31  and  35  ; Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch., 
Bd.  14.  and  , Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols.  6 and  10;  Bogomoloff,  Maly’s  Jaliresber,  Bd.  22  ; 
Eichholz.  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  14  ; Ad.  Jolles,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  61. 

5 Revue  de  medecine,  Tome  19,  1897. 
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bodies  by  the  reduction  of  hfematiri  and  luematoporphyrin  with  tin  or  zinc 
and  hydrochloric  acid,  while  MacMitnn‘  obtained  by  the  oxidation  of 
ha?matin  with  hydrogen  peroxide  in  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid  a 
pigment  which  seemed  to  be  identical  with  urinary  urobilin.  It  is  apparent 
that  all  tliese  urobilins  cannot  be  identical. 

Many  investigators  declare  tliat  urobilin  is  identical  with  hydrobilirubin, 
but  according  to  the  researches  of  ITopkiks  and  CIaurod’  this  view  is  not 
correct  because,  irrespective  of  other  small  differences,  each  body  has  an 
essentially  distinct  composition.  llydrobilirubin  contains  C 04.08, 
II  0.03,  N 0.'22  (Maly),  while  urinary  urobilin,  on  the  contrary,  contains 
C 03.40,  II  7.07,  X 4.09^.  The  urobilin  from  fasces,  stercobtlix,  has  the 
same  composition  as  urinary  urobilin  with  4.17^  nitrogen. 

Urinary  urobilin  may  not  be  identical  with  hydrobilirubin,  but  this  does 
not  eliminate  the  possibility  that  urobilin,  according  to  the  generally 
admitted  view,  is  derived  from  bilirubin  (although  not  by  simple  reduction 
and  taking  up  water)  in  the  intestine.  Several  physiological  as  well  as 
clinical  observations  ^ speak  for  this  view,  among  which  we  must  mention 
the  regular  appearance  in  the  intestinal  tract  of  stercobilin,  undoubtedly 
derived  from  the  bile-pigments  and  having  the  same  composition  as  urinary 
urobilin;  the  absence  of  urobilin  in  the  irrine  of  new-born  infants  and  also  on 
the  complete  removal  of  bile  from  the  intestine;  as  well  as  the  increased 
elimination  of  urobilin  with  strong  intestinal  putrefaction.  On  the  other 
hand  there  are  investigators  who,  basing  their  opinion  on  clinical  observations, 
deny  the  intestinal  origin  of  urobilin  and  claim  that  the  urobilin  is  derived 
from  a transformation  of  the  bilirubin  not  in  the  intestine,  by  an  oxidation 
of  the  same  or  also  by  a transformation  of  the  blood-pigments. ‘ The  possi- 
bility of  a different  mode  of  formation  of  urinary  urobilin  in  disease  is  not 
to  be  denied;  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  this  pigment  is  formed  from  the 
bile-pigments  in  the  intestine  under  physiological  conditions. 

The  quantity  of  urobilin  in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions  is 
very  variable.  Saillet  found  30-130  milligrammes  and  G.  Hoppe-Seyler 
80-140  milligrammes  in  one  day’s  urine. 


'Maly,  Ann.  d.  Chem.  u.  Pbarrn.,  Bd.  16o;  Dis(iue,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph^^siol.  Cheni., 
Bd.  2;  Stokvis,  Ceutralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1873,  S.  211  and  449;  Hoppe-Seyler 
Ber.  d.  denlscli.  cheni.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  7 ; Le  Nobel,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  40;  Nencld 
and  Sieber,  Monatshefte  f.  Chein.,  Bd.  9,  and  Arch.  f.  e.xp.  Palli.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  24  ; 
MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  Vol.  31. 

® Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  22. 

* See  Fr.  Milller,  Schles.  Gesellsch.  f.  valerl.  Kultur,  1892  ; D.  Gerhardt,  “ Ueber 
Hydrobilinibi'i  und  seine  Bezieh.  zuni  Ikterus  ” {Inaug.-Diss.,  Berlin,  1889);  Beck, 
AVien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  189') ; Harle}",  Brit.  Med.  Journ.,  1896. 

■* *  In  regard  to  the  various  theories  as  to  the  formation  of  urobilin  see  Harley,  Brit. 
Med.  Journ.,  1896  ; A.  Katz,  AVien.  Med.  AVochenschr.,  1891,  Nos.  28-32  ; Grimm, 
Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  132  ; Zoja,  Conferenze  cliniche  italiane,  Ser.  1 a,  Vol.  1. 
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We  luive  immerous  observations  on  the  elimitiation  of  urobilin  in  disease, 
especially  by  Jaffe,  Disque,  Dkeyfuss-Bhissac,  Gertiakdt,  G.  TIoppe- 
Seylek,'  and  others.  The  quantity  is  increased  in  hemorrhage  in  such 
diseases  where  the  blood-corpuscles  are  destroyed,  as  after  the  action  of 
certain  blood-})oisons,  such  as  antifibrin  and  antipyrin.  It  is  also  increased 
in  fevers,  heart-troubles,  lead  colic,  atrophic  liver  cirrhosis,  and  is  especially 
abundant  in  so-called  urobilin  icterus. 

The  properties  of  urobilin  may  be  different,  dei)ending  upon  the  method 
of  preparation  and  the  character  of  the  urine  used,  therefore  only  tlie  most 
important  properties  will  be  given.  Urobilin  is  amorjdious,  brown,  reddish- 
brown,  red,  or  reddish  yellow,  depending  upon  method  of  preparation.  It 
dissolves  readily  in  alcohol,  amylalcohol,  and  chloroform,  but  less  readily  in 
ether  or  acetic  ether.  It  is  less  soluble  in  water,  but  the  solubility  is 
augmented  in  the  presence  of  neutral  salts.  It  may  be  completely  precipi- 
tated from  the  urine  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate  especially  after 
the  addition  of  sulphuric  acid  (jMeiia^ *  *).  It  is  soluble  in  alkalies,  and  is 
precipitated  from  the  alkaline  solution  by  the  addition  of  acid.  It  is  partly 
dissolved  by  chloroform  from  an  acid  (watery-alcoholic)  solution;  alkali 
solutions  remove  the  urobilin  from  the  chloroform.  The  neutral  or  faintly 
alkaline  solutions  are  precipitated  by  certain  metallic  salts  (zinc  and  lead), 
but  not  by  others,  such  as  mercuric  sulphate.  Urobilin  is  precipitated  from 
the  urine  by  phosphotungstic  acid.  It  does  not  give  Gmelin’s  test  for  bile- 
pigments.  It  gives,  on  the  contrary,  a reaction  which  may  be  mistaken  for 
the  biuret  test,  by  the  action  of  copper  sulphate  and  alkali.’ 

Neutral  alcoholic  urobilin  solutions  are  in  strong  concentration  brownish 
yellow,  in  great  dilution  yellow  or  rose-colored.  They  have  a strong  green 
fluorescence.  The  acid-alcoholic  solutions  are  brown,  reddish  yellow,  or 
rose-red,  according  to  concentration.  They  are  not  fluorescent,  but  show 
a faint  absorption-band,  y,  between  b and  F,  which  borders  on  F,  or  in 
greater  concentration  extends  over  F.  The  alkaline  solutions  are  brownish 
yellow,  yellow,  or  (the  ammoniacal)  yellowish  green,  according  to  concen- 
tration. If  some  zinc-chloride  solution  is  added  to  an  ammoniacal  solution, 
it  becomes  red  and  shows  a beautiful  green  fluorescence.  This  solution,  as 
also  that  made  alkaline  with  fixed  alkalies,  shows  a darker  and  more 
sharply  defined  band,  d,  between  b and  F,  almost  midway  between  E 
and  F.  If  a sufficiently  concentrated  solution  of  urobilin  alkali  is  carefully 
acidified  with  suphuric  acid  it  becomes  cloudy  and  shows  a second  band 


' la  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  subject  we  refer  the  reader  to  D.  Gerhardt,  “ Ueber 
Hydrobilirubiu  und  seine  Beziehuugen  zum  Ikterus”  (Berlin,  1889),  and  also  G.  Hoppe- 
Seyler,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  124. 

* Journ.  de  Pharm.  et  Chiin.,  1878,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahiesber.,  Bd.  8. 

® See  Salkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr. , 1897,  and  Stokvis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic, 
Bd.  34. 
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exactly  at  E aiul  connected  with  y by  a sliadow  (Garkoi* *  ami  IIopkixs, 
Saillkt  '), 

Urobilinogen  is  colorless  or  is  only  slightly  colored.  Like  urobilin  it  is 
precipitated  from  the  urine  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sulphate. 
According  to  Saillet  it  may  be  extracted  by  acetic  ether  from  urine  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid.  It  dissolves  also  in  chloroform,  ethyl  ether,  and 
amyalcohol.  It  shows  no  absorption-bands,  and  is  readily  converted  into 
urobilin  by  the  influence  of  sunlight  and  oxygen. 

In  preparing  urobilin  from  normal  urine,  precipitate  the  urine  with 
basic  lead  acetate  (Jaffe),  wash  the  precipitate  with  water,  dry  at  the 
ordinary  temperature,  then  boil  it  with  alcohol,  and  decompose  it  when  cold 
with  alcohol  containing  sulphuric  acid.  Tlie  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is 
diluted  with  water,  saturated  with  ammonia,  and  then  treated  with  zinc- 
chloride  solution.  This  new  precipitate  is  Avashed  free  from  chlorine  with 
Avater,  boiled  Avith  alcohol,  dried,  dissolved  in  ammonia,  and  this  solution 
precipitated  Avith  sugar  of  lead.  Tdiis  precipitate,  which  is  Avashed  with 
water  and  boiled  Avith  alcohol,  is  decomposed  by  alcobol  containing  sul- 
phuric acid,  the  filtered  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  ^ vol.  chloroform, 
diluted  with  water,  and  shaken  repeatedly,  but  not  too  energetically.  The 
urobilin  is  taken  up  by  the  chloroform.  This  last  is  washed  once  or  tAvice 
Avith  a little  water  and  then  distilled,  leaving  the  urobilin.  The  pigment 
may  be  precipitated  directly  from  the  urine  rich  in  urobilin  by  ammonia 
and  zinc  chloride,  and  the  precipitate  treated  as  above  decribed  (Jaffe). 

The  method  suggested  by  Mehy  (precipitation  Avith  ammonium  sul- 
phate) has  been  modified  by  Garrod  and  IIopkixs  in  that  they  first  remove 
the  uric  acid  by  saturating  with  ammonium  chloride  and  then  saturating 
the  filtrate  Avith  ammonium  sulphate.  The  precipitated  urobilin  is  thus 
made  purer  than  by  saturating  with  the  sulphate  directly.  The  urobilin  is 
extracted  from  the  dried  precipitate  by  a great  deal  of  Avater,  re]3recipitated 
by  ammonium  sulphate,  and  this  procedure  repeated  several  times  if  neces- 
sary. The  dried  precipitate  finally  obtained  is  dissolved  in  absolute  alcohol. 
In  regard  to  small  details,  and  to  a second  method  suggested  by  these  experi- 
menters, we  refer  to  the  original  Avork.’ 

Saillet  extracts  the  urobilinogen  from  the  urine  by  shaking  Avith 
acetic  ether,  using  a kerosene-oil  light. “ 

The  color  of  the  acid  or  alkaline  solution,  the  beautiful  fluorescence  of 
the  ammoniacal  solution  treated  with  zinc  chloride,  and  the  absorption- 
bands  of  the  spectrum,  all  serve  as  means  of  detecting  urobilin.  In  fever- 
urines  the  urobilin  may  be  detected  directly  or  after  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  zinc  chloride  by  its  spectrum.  It  may  also  sometimes  be  de- 
tected in  normal  urine,  either  directly  or  after  the  urine  has  stood  exposed  to 
the  air  until  the  chromogen  has  been  converted  into  urobilin.  If  it  cannot 
be  detected  by  means  of  the  spectroscope,  then  the  urine  may  be  treated 
with  a mineral  acid  and  shaken  wdth  ether  or,  still  better,  with  amylalcohol. 
The  amylalcohol  solution  is,  either  directly  or  after  addition  of  a strongly 
ammoniacal  alcoholic  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  tested  spectroscopically.  If 


’ Garrod  and  Hopkins,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  20 ; Saillet,  1.  c. 

* Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  20. 

* In  regard  to  this  and  other  methods  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  special  works. 
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the  nrobilin  cannot  be  detected  in  this  way,  tlie  pigment  may  be  isolated 
by  ammonium  sulphate  according  to  tlie  above-described  method  of  Gakkod 
and  Hopkins. 

In  the  quantitative  estimation  of  urobilin  we  proceed  as  follows,  accord- 
ing to  G.  IIoppe-Seylek:  ' 100  c.c,  of  the  urine  is  acidified  with  sulphuric 
acid  and  saturated  witli  ammonium  sulphate.  'I’he  precipitate  is  collected 
on  a filter  after  some  time,  washed  with  a saturated  solution  of  ammonium 
sulphate,  and  repeatedly  extracted  with  equal  })arts  alcohol  and  chloroform 
after  ))ressing.  The  filtered  solution  is  treated  with  Avater  in  a separatory 
funnel  until  the  chloroform  separates  well  and  becomes  clear.  The  chloro- 
form solution  is  evaporated  on  the  Avater-batli  in  a weighed  beaker,  the 
residue  dried  at  100°  C.,  and  then  extracted  with  ether.  The  ethereal 
extract  is  filtered,  the  residue  on  the  filter  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  beaker  and  evaporated,  then  dried  and  weighed.  According  to 
this  method  G.  Hoppe-8eyler  found  0.08-0.14  grm.  urobilin  in  one  day’s 
urine  of  a healthy  person,  or  an  average  of  0.123  grm. 

Urobilin  may  also  be  determined  spectro-pbotoinetrifally  according  to  Fr.  Muli.er 
or  to  Saillet.'^  According  to  Saillet  the  limit  for  the  percepiibility  of  the  absorption- 
bands  of  an  acid  urobilin  solution  lies  in  a concentration  of  1 milligramme  urobilin  in  22 
c.  c.  solution  when  the  thickness  of  the  layer  of  fluid  is  15  mm.  In  a quantitative  esti- 
mation the  urobilin  solution  is  diluted  to  this  limit  and  then  tlie  quantity  of  urobilin 
calculated  from  the  extent  of  dilution.  The  freshly  voided  urine,  shielded  from  light, 
is  acidihed  with  acetic  acid,  completely  extracted  in  kerosene-oil  light  with  acetic  ether, 
and  the  dissolved  urobilinogen  oxidized  to  urobilin  with  nitric  acid.  On  the  addition  of 
ammonia  and  shaking  with  water  the  urobilin  passes  into  the  watery  solution.  This  is 
acidified  wdth  hydrocliloric  acid  and  diluted  until  the  above  limit  is  reached. 

Uroerythrin  is  the  pigment  whiclt  often  gives  the  beautiful  red  color  to 
the  urinary  sediments  {s^dimentum  lateritium) . It  also  frequently  occurs, 
although  only  in  very  small  quantities,  dissolved  in  normal  urines.  The 
quantity  is  increased  after  great  muscular  activity,  after  profuse  perspira- 
tion, immoderate  eating,  or  partaking  of  alcoholic  drinks,  as  well  as  after 
digestive  disturbances,  fevers,  circulation  disturbances  of  the  liver,  and  in 
manv  other  pathological  conditions. 

Uroerythrin,  wdiich  has  been  especially  studied  by  Zo.ta,  Riva,  and 
Garrod,^  has  a pink  color,  is  amorphous  and  is  very  quickly  destroyed  by 
light,  especially  when  in  solution.  The  best  solvent  is  amylalcohol;  acetic 
ether  is  not  so  good,  and  alcohol,  chloroform,  and  Avater  are  even  less  val- 
nahle.  The  very  dilute  solutions  show  a pink  color;  but  on  greater  concen- 
tration they  become  reddish  orange  or  fire-red.  They  do  not  fluoresce  either 
directly  or  after  the  addition  of  ammoniacal  solution  of  zinc  chloride,  but 
they  have  a strong  absorption,  beginning  in  the  middle  betAveen  D and  E 
and  extending  to  about  jP,  and  consisting  of  two  bands  Avhich  are  connected 
bv  a shadow  between  E and  h.  Concentrated  sulphuric  acid  colors  a 

' Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  124. 

Fr.  Muller,  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  861  ; Saillet,  1.  c. 

3 Zoja,  Arch.  Ital.  cli  clinica  med.,  1893,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1892; 
Riva,  Gaz.  med.  di  Torino,  Anno  43,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24;  Garrod, 
Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vols,  17  and  21. 
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uroerythriii  solatioii  a beautiful  carmine  red;  hydrochloric  acid  gives  a pink 
color.  Alkalies  make  its  solutions  grass-green,  and  often  a play  of  colors 
from  pink  to  purple  and  blue  is  observed. 

In  itreparing  utoerylhrin  the  sediment,  nccording  to  Gakkod,  is  dissolved  in  water  at 
a gentle  heat  and  saturated  with  aininoninin  chloride,  which  precipitates  the  pigment 
with  ihe  ammoninm  mate.  Tliis  is  pnritied  by  repeated  solution  in  water  and  precipi- 
tation with  ammoninm  chloride  until  tdl  the  urobilin  is  removed.  'I’he  precipitate  is 
linally  extracted  on  the  filter  in  the  dark  with  warm  water,  tillered,  diluted  with  water, 
any  luematoporpliyrin  remaining  is  removed  by  siiakiug  with  chloroform,  faintly  acidi- 
fied with  acetic  acid  and  shaken  with  chhnoform,  which  takes  u])  the  uroeryllirin.  The 
chloroform  is  evaporated  in  tlie  dark  at  a gentle  heat. 

VolatUe  fatty  acids,  such  as  formic  acid,  acetic  acid,  and  perhaps  also  butyric  acid,  occur 
under  normal  conditions  in  human  urine  (v.  Jaksch),  also  in  that  of  dogs  and  herbivoia 
(SCHOTTEV).  The  acids  poorest  in  carbon,  such  as  formic  acid  and  acetic  acid,  are  more 
constant  in  the  body  than  those  richer  in  carbon,  and  therefore  the  relatively  greater 
part  of  these  pass  nnchanged  into  the  urine  (Schotten).  Normal  human  urine  contains 
besides  these  bodies  others  which  yield  acetic  acid  when  oxidized  by  potassium  dichro- 
m.ite  and  sulphuric  acid  (v.  Jakscii).  The  quantity  of  volatile  faity  acids  in  normal 
urine  is,  according  to  v.  Jakscii,  0.008-0.009  grin,  per  24  hours,  and  according  to 
v.  Rokitansky  0.0o4  grin.  Tlie  cpiantity  is  increased* *  by  exclusive  farinaceous  food 
(11  ikitansky),  also  in  fever  and  in  certain  diseases  of  the  liver  (v.  Jakscii).  It  is  also 
increased  in  lenciemia  and  in  many  cases  of  diabetes  (v.  Jakscii).  Large  amounts  of 
volatile  fatly  acids  are  produced  in  the  alkaline  fermentation  of  the  urine,  and  the  quan- 
tity is  6-15  limes  as  large  as  in  normal  urine  (Salkowski  ')•  Non-volatile  fatty  acids 
have  been  detected  as  normal  constituents  of  urine  by  K.  MonNEii  and  Hybbinette.'^ 

Paralactic  Acid.  It  is  claimed  that  this  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  of  lieallhy  per.sons 
after  very  fatiguing  marches  (Colas.xnti  ami  Moscatelli).  It  is  lound  in  larger 
amounts  in  the  urine  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning  or  acute  yellow  atrophy  of  the  liver 
(Schultzen  and  Riess).  According  to  the  investigations  of  IIobbe  Seyleu,  Akaki, 
and  V.  Tekray  lactic  acid  passes  into  the  urine  as  soon  as  the  supply  of  oxygen  is 
decreased  in  any  way.  Minkow.ski’  has  sliown  that  lactic  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  in 
large  quantities  on  the  extirpation  of  the  liver  of  birds. 

Glycero-phosphoric  acid  occurs  as  traces  in  the  urine, and  it  is  probably  a decomposi- 
tion product  of  lecithin.  The  occurrence  of  succinic  acid  in  normal  urine  is  a subject 
of  discussion. 

Carbohydrates  and  Reducing  Substances  in  the  Urine.  The  occurrence 
of  grape-sugar  as  traces  in  normal  urine  is  highly  probable,  as  the  investi- 
gations of  Brucke,  Abeles,  and  v.  Udranszky  show.  The  last  investi- 
gator has  also  shown  the  habitual  occurrence  of  carbohydrates  in  the  urine, 
and  their  presence  has  been  positively  proved  by  the  investigations  of 
Baumann  and  Wedenski,  and  especially  by  Baisch.  Besides  glucose 
normal  urine  contains,  according  to  Baisch,  another  not  well-studied 
variety  of  sugar;  according  to  Lemaire,  probably  isomaltose,  and  besides 
this  a dextrin-like  carbohydrate  (animal  gum),  as  shown  by  Landwehr, 
Wedenski,  and  Baisch." 

' V.  Jnksch,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10  ; Schotten,  1.  c.,  Bd.  7 ; Rokitansky, 
Wien.  med.  Jahrbnch,  1887  ; Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  ph5^si()l.  Chem.,  Bd.  13, 

* Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7. 

® Colasiinti  and  Moscatelli,  Moleschott’s  Untersuch.,  Bd,  14;  Schultzen  and  Reiss, 
Chem.  Cenlralul  , 1869;  Araki,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15,  16,  17,  19.  See 
also  Irisawa,  ibid.,  Bd.  17;  v.  Terray,  Ptlhger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  65.  See  also  Schiltz, 
Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19;  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd. 
21  and  31. 

* See  Pasqualis,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 

® Lemaire,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21  ; Baisch,  ibid.,  Bdd.  18,  19,  and  20; 
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Besides  traces  of  sugar  and  the  previously  mentioned  reducing  sub- 
stances, uric  acid  and  creatiiiin,  the  urine  contains  still  other  reducing 
substances.  These  last  are  probably  (Fluckigeh)  conjugated  combinations 
of  glycnronic  acid,  , which  closely  resembles  sugar.  The  reducing 

power  of  normal  urine  corresponds,  according  to  various  investigators,  to 
1.5-5.9G  p.  m.  grape-sugar.' 

Glycuronic  Acid,  C,1I,^0,  or  C110.(CTl.0n)^.C001I.  Tliis  acid  may 
be  converted  into  saccharic  acid,  C,lIj^Op,  by  the  actio!i  of  bromine 
(Thierfelder),  and  it  seems  to  occupy  an  intermediate  position  between 
this  acid  and  gluconic  acid,  CJ1,^0,.  It  is  a derivative  of  glucose,  and 
Fischer  and  Filoty  have  prepared  it  synthetically  by  the  reduction  of 
saccharo-lactonic  acid.  Further  reduction  yields  gulonic  acid  lacton 
(Thierfelder).  Glycnronic  acid  is  an  intermediate  metabolic  product, 
and  it  occurs  in  the  urine  only  when  it  is  protected  from  combustion  in  the 
animal  body  by  combining  with  other  bodies.  Such  conjugated  combina- 
tions with  indoxyl,  skatoxyl,  and  ])henols  occur  probably  normally  in  very 
small  quantities  in  human  urine.  This  acid  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids 
passes  in  large  quantities  into  the  urine  after  the  administration  of  various 
therapeutic  agents  or  certain  other  substances.  Thus  Schmiedeberg  and 
Meyer  found  campho-glycuronic  acid  in  the  urine  after  partaking  of 
camphor,  and  v.  Merino^  showed  the  presence  of  urochloralic  acid  (see 
Casual  Constituents  of  the  Urine)  after  the  administration  of  chloral 
hydrate.  According  to  Schmiedeberg  ’ glycuronic  acid  seems  to  occur  in 
cartilage  because  it  is  contained  in  chondrosin,  a cleavage  product  of 
chondroitin-sulplmric  acid.  It  is  also  found  in  the  artist’s  color  “ jaune 
indien,”  which  contains  the  magnesium-salt  of  euxanthonic  acid  (euxan- 
thon-glycuronic  acid).  On  heating  this  acid  with  water  to  120-125°  C.  it 
splits  into  euxanthin  and  glycuronic  acid,  and  it  is  the  most  available 
material  for  the  preparation  of  glycuronic  acid  (Thierfelder).  Another 
acid,  isomeric  with  the  ordinary  glycuronic  acid,  has  been  found  in  the 
urine  in  certain  cases  (see  Casual  Constituents  of  the  Urine). 

Glycuronic  acid  is  not  crystalline,  but  is  obtained  only  as  a syrup.  It 
dissolves  in  alcohol  and  is  easily  soluble  in  water.  If  the  watery  solution  is 
boiled  for  an  hour,  the  acid  is  in  jiart  (20^)  converted  into  the  anhydride 
GLYCURON,  , which  is  crystalline,  soluble  in  water,  but  insoluble  in 

alcohol.  The  alkali  salts  of  this  acid  are  crystalline.  The  neutral  barium 


Treupel,  tbid.,  Bd.  16.  These  articles  contain  references  to  the  work  of  other  inves- 
tigators. 

* Fltickigcr,  Zoitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chetn.,  Bd.  9.  See  also  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  72. 

* Thierfelder,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  11,  13,  and  15  ; Fischer  and  Piloty, 
Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  24;  Schmiedeberg  and  Meyer,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3 ; v.  Mering,  ibid.,  Bd.  6. 

* Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 
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salt  is  amorplioiis,  soluble  in  water,  but  is  precipitated  by  alcohol.  If  a 
concentrated  solution  of  the  acid  is  saturated  with  barium  hydrate,  tlie 
basic  barium  salt  separates.  The  neutral  lead  salt  is  soluble  in  water,  but 
the  basic  salt  is,  on  the  contrary,  insoluble.  The  acid  is  dextrogyrate  and 
reduces  copper,  silver,  Jind  bismuth  salts.  It  does  not  ferinent  with  yeast, 
(ih’cnronic  acid  gives  the  furfnrol  reaction  and  acts  like  a pentose  when 
tested  with  jdiloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid.  Witli  pbenyliiydrazin  potas- 
sium glycuronate  gives  a flaky  yellow  precipitate  of  microscopic  needles 
which  melt  at  114-115°  C.  The  reports  in  regard  to  tlie  behavior  of 
ijlvcuronic  acid  with  this  test  are  verv  contradictorv.' 

All  conjugated  glycuronic  acids  are  hnvo-rotatory,  while  glycuronic  acid 
itself  is  dextro-rotatory.  They  are  split  into  glycuronic  acid  and  the  several 
other  groups  by  the  addition  of  water.  A few  of  the  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids,  such  as  the  nrochloralic  acid,  reduce  cop^ier  oxide  and  certain  other 
metallic  oxides  in  alkaline  solution,  uTid  therefore  they  may  interfere  with 
the  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

Glycuronic  acid  may  he  prepared  from  nrochloralic  acid  or  campho- 
glycuronic  acid  by  boiling  with  a mineral  acid.  It  may  be  prepared  more 
easily  by  heating  enxanthonic  acid  with  water  in  a Papin’s  digester  to 
120-125°  G.  for  an  hour  and  evaporating  the  watery  solution  at  4"  40°  G. 
The  anhydride  which  crystallizes  is  gradually  removed,  the  mother-liquor 
diluted  with  water  and  boiled  for  a time  to  convert  a second  portion  of  acid 
into  anhydride,  and  then  evaporated  at  about  40°  G.  This  is  continued 
until  nearly  all  the  acid  is  converted  into  anhydride.  The  anhydride  may 
then  be  further  purified. 

Organic  combinations  containing  sulphur  of  unkuown  kind,  which  may  in  .small  part 
consist  of  sulphocyanid.es,  0.04  {G8Ciietdlen)-0.11  p.  m.  (I.  Munk),**  cystin.  or  bodies 
1 elated  to  it,  taurin  derimtives,  chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  protein  bodies,  and  o.cijprotcic 
acid,  are  found  in  human  as  well  as  in  animal  iirines.  The  sulphur  of  these  mostly 
unkuown  combinations  has  been  called  “neutral,”  to  differentiate  it  from  the  “acid” 
sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and  ethereal-sulphuric  aci(is  (SALKOWSKib-  The  neutral  sul- 
phur in  normal  urine  as  determined  b}^  Saekowskt  is  by  Stadtiiagen  13.3-14. 5, 
and  by  Lepine  20^  of  the  total  sulphur.  In  starvation,  according  to  Fit.  Mulleu,  the 
absolute  and  relative  quantities  increase.  According  to  IIeffteii  the  quantity  is 
greater  with  a bread  diet  than  wdtli  a meat  diet.  Excessive  muscular  exercise  increases 
the  elimination  of  tl.e  acid  as  well  as  the  neutral  sulphur  (Beck  and  Beneojkt, 
Munk"*)  The  (piantiqv  of  neutral  sulphur  also  increases  with  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  (Reale  and  Boeki),  in  chloroform  narcosis  (Kast  and  Mhster),  and  also  after 
the  introduction  of  sulphur  (Presch  and  Yvon  ‘).  According  to  Lepine  a part  of  the 
neutral  sulphur  is  more  readily  oxidized  (directly  with  chlorine  or  bromine)  into  sul- 

‘ For  literature  see  Hammarsten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  lit,  S.  30,  and 
Roos,  ibid.,  Bd.  15,  8.  525. 

’ Gscheidlen,  Pfiligei's  Arch.,  Bd.  14  ; Munk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  69. 

3 Ibid.,  Bd.  58,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  i>hysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9. 

Stadthagen,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  100;  Lepine,  Compt.  rend.,  Tomes  91  and  97  ; 
Fr.  Muller,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochen.schr. , 1887  ; Ilefiter,  Plliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  38  ; Beck 
and  Beuedikt,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  32,  8.  223  ; Munk,  Du  Bols-Reymond’s  Arch., 
189.5. 

® Reale  and  Boeri,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24;  Kast  and  Mester,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med., 
Bd.  18  ; Presch,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  119  ; Yvon,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  10. 
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pliuric  acid  than  the  other,  whicli  is  first  converted  into  snlphnric  acid  after  fusing  with. 
])otash  and  saltpetre.  According  to  the  investigations  of  W.  yMiTii ' it  is  probable  that 
the  most  unoxidizable  pari  of  the  neutral  sulphur  occurs  as  sulpho-acids.  An  increased 
elimination  of  neutral  sulphur  has  been  observed  in  various  diseases,  such  as  pneu- 
inoida,  cystinuria,  and  especially  where  the  How  of  bile  into  the  intestine  is  prevented. 

ll.\HNACK  and  KlkijsK’* *  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion,  from  numerous  determina- 
tions of  the  svdphur  of  the  urine,  that  not  only  is  the  total  sulphur  generally  propor- 
tionate to  the  total  nitrogen,  but  likewise  the  relationship  between  o.\ictized  sulphur  and 
total  sulphur  is  always  proportionate  to  that  between  urea  and  the  total  nitrogen.  The 
more  uno.xidized  sulphur  is  eliminated,  the  moie  do  we  find  in  the  urine  an  abundance 
of  nitrogeneous  compounds,  not  urea.  In  healthy  |)ersons  on  a mixed  diet  they  found 
that  l9-34ffe  of  the  total  sulphur  was  organic  sulphur.  In  disease  the  percentage  is  in 
part  dependent  upon  the  quantity  of  food,  whicli  )>reven1s  an}'  conclusion  to  be  drawn 
as  to  the  influence  of  kind  and  extent  of  disease.  With  continuous  severe  dyspnoea,  the 
percentage  of  organic  sulphur  may  nevertheless  rise  to  AA%. 

According  to  Benkdikt®  the  absolute  value  for  the  non-oxidizable  sulphur  varies 
only  within  narrow  limits,  and  it  is  much  less  dependent  upon  the  extent  of  proteid 
metabolism  than  upon  the  sulpluiiic-acid  value.  The  relative  value  depends,  in  the 
first  ])lace,  upon  the  extent  of  sulphuric-acid  elimination,  and  correspondingly,  it  may 
be  smaller  with  extensive  |)roteid  metabolism  and  greater  with  a diminished  proteid 
metabolism.  Benedikt  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  neutral  sulphur  combinations,  per- 
haps analogous  to  the  alloxuric.  bodies,  have  their  origin  in  the  specific  de.str'uction  of 
certain  tissue  constituents,  which  are  always  decomposed  in  rather  uniform  quanti- 
ties. 

The  total  quantity  of  sulphur  in  the  urine  is  determined  by  fusing  the  solid  urinary 
residue  with  saltpetre  and  caustic  alkali.  The  quantity  of  neutral  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined as  the  diflerence  between  the  total  sulphur  and  the  sulphur  of  the  sulphate  and 
ethereal-sulphuric  acids.  The  readily  oxidizable  part  of  the  neutral  sulphur  is  deter- 
mined by  oxidation  with  bromine  or  potassium  chlorate  and  hydrochloric  acid  (Leimne, 
Jekome  ^). 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  occurs  in  urine  only  under  abnormal  conditions  or  as  a de- 
composition product.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  may  be  produced  from  the  neutral 
sulphur  of  the  organic  substances  of  the  urine  by  the  action  of  certain  bacteria  (Fn. 
Muller,  S.vi-kowski  ®).  Other  investigators  have  given  hyposulphites  as  the  .source  of 
the  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  occurrence  of  hyposulphites  in  normal  human  urine, 
which  is  asserted  by  Heffteu,  is  disputed  by  Salkowskt  and  Presch."  Hyposul- 
phites occur  constantly  in  cat’s  urine  and,  as  a rule,  al.so  in  dog’s  m ine. 

Organic  combinntiohs  containing  phosphorus  (glycero-phosphoric  acid,  phosphocarnic 
acid  (Rockwood),  etc.),  which  yield  phosphoric  aci<l  on  fusing  with  saltpetre  and  caustic 
alkali,  are  also  found  in  urine  (Lepine  and  Eymonnet,  Oertel’).  With  a total  elimi- 
nation of  about  2.0  grins,  total  PdOs,  Oertel  found  on  an  average  about  0.05  grins. 
Pa05  as  phosphorus  in  orLUinic  combination. 

Enzymes  of  various  kinds  have  been  isolated  from  the  urine.  Among  these  we  may 
mention  pepsin.  (Brucke  and  others),  diastatic  enzyme  (Cohnhei.m  and  others).  The 
occurrence  of  rennin  and  trypsin  in  the  urine  is  doubtful  ® 

Mucin.  The  nubecula  consists,  as  shown  by  K.  MOrner,®  of  a mucoid  which  con- 
tains 12.74^  N and  2.3%  S.  Tliis  mucoid,  which  apiwrently  originates  in  the  urinary 
passages,  may  jmss  to  a slight  extent  into  solution  in  the  urine.  In  regard  to  the  nature 
of  the  mucins  and  nucleoalbumins  otherwi.'^e  eccurring  in  the  urine  we  refer  the  reader 
to  the  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine. 

’ Lepine,  1.  c.;  Smith,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  37. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  30. 

■*  Jerome,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  60. 

* Fr.  Muller.  Berlin,  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1887  ; Salkowski,  ibid.,  1888. 

* Helfter,  Pfiuger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  38;  Salkow'ski,  ibid.,  Bd.  39;  Presch,  Virchow’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  119. 

' Rockwood,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1895;  Oertel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  20.  which  cites  the  other  works. 

® In  regard  to  the  literature  on  enzymes  in  the  urine  see  Huppert-Neubauer,  p.  599. 

® Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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Oxi/proteic  acid  is  tlie  name  given  by  Bondzynski  and  Gottlteij  to  a nitrogenous 
acid  containing  sidpliur,  whose  existence  in  human  urine  was  first  suggested  by  Topkeu. 
It  seems  to  be  a normal  constituent  of  human  and  dog’s  urine,  but  is  found  to  a much 
greater  extent  in  the  urine  of  dogs  poisoned  with  phosphorus  (Bondzynski  iind 
Gotteieu).  According  to  these  experimenters  it  lias  the  formula  C43II82N14SO31  , and 
according  to  Ceoetta'  CsellneiSrsoSOoi.  It  does  not  contain  any  loosely  combined 
sulphur,  and  yields  no  tyrosin  on  cleaveage.  It  does  not  give  either  the  xanthoproteic 
or  the  biuret  reaction,  it  gives  a faint  response  with  Mieeon’s  reagent,  and  is  not  pre- 
cipitated by  phosphotungstic  acid;  hence  on  this  account  it  leads  to  an  error  in  the 
PfiA'gek  and  Boueand  method  for  estimating  urea.  Its  barium  salt  is  soluble  in  water 
but  insoluble  in  alcohol,  and  serves  in  the  preparation  of  the  acid  from  the  urine.  Thi.s 
acid  is  considered  as  an  intermediate  oxidation  product  of  proteids,  and  is  similar  iu 
certain  respects  to  Maey’s  peroxyprotic  acid. 

Ptomaines  and  leucomaines  or  poisonous  suh'tances  of  an  unknown  kind,  wdiich  are 
often  described  as  alkaloidal  substances,  occur  in  normal  urine  (Pouciiet,  Bouchard, 
Aducco.  anti  others).  Under  pathological  conditions  the  quantity  of  these  substance.s 
may  be  increased  (Bouchard,  Lf.pine  and  Guerin,  Vieeiers,  Griffiths,  Aebu,  and 
others).  Within  the  last  few  years  the  poisonous  properties  of  urine  have  been  the  sub- 
ject of  more  thorough  investigation,  especially  by  Bouchard.  He  found  that  the  night 
urine  is  less  poisonous  than  the  day  urine,  and  that  the  poisonous  constituenis  of  the 
day  and  night  urines  have  not  the  same  action.  In  order  to  be  able  to  compare  the 
toxic  power  of  the  urine  under  different  conditions,  Bouchard  determines  the  urotoxic 
coefficient,  w'hich  is  the  w’eighti  of  rabbit  in  kilos  that  is  killed  by  the  quantity  of 
urine  excreted  b}"  one  kilo  of  the  person  experimented  upon  in  24  hours. 

B.yumann  and  v.  UdrAnszky  have  shown  that  ptomaines  may  occur  iu  the  urine 
under  pathological  conditions.  They  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  two  ptomaines 
di.sc()vered  and  first  isolated  by  Brieger — pnirescine,  C4lIiaNa  (tetramethylendiamiu), 
and  cadaverin,  CilIi4Na  (pentamethylendiamin) — iu  the  urine  of  a patient  suffering  from 
cystiuuria  and  catarrh  of  the  bladder.  Cadaverin  has  later  been  found  by  Stadthagen 
and  Brieger  in  the  urine  in  two  cases  of  cystiuuria. 

Brieger.  v.  UdrAnszky  and  Baumann,  and  Stadthagen  ^ have  shown  that  neither 
these  nor  other  diamins  occur  under  physiological  conditions.  The  occurrence  in  nor- 
mal urine  of  any  ‘'urine  poison”  is  denied  by  certain  investigators,  such  as  Stadtha- 
gen, Beck,  and  v.  d.  Bergh.^  The  poisonous  action  of  the  urine,  according  to  them, 
is  due  in  part  to  the  potassium  salts  and  in  part  to  the  sum  of  the  toxicity  of  the  other 
normal  urinary  constituents  (urea,  creatinin,  etc.),  which  have  very  little  poisonous 
action  individually.  The  same  experimenters  have  presented  very  forcible  objections  to 
Bouchard's  doctrine. 

Many  substances  have  been  observed  iu  animal  urine  which  are  not  found  in  human 
urine.  To  these  belong  the  above-described  Icynurenie  acid,  urocanic  acid,  also  found 
in  dog’s  urine  and  which  seems  to  stand  in  some  relationship  to  the  purin  bases  ; damn- 
luric  acid  and  damolic  acid  (according  to  Schotten,®  probably  a mixture  of  benzoic  acid 
with  volatile  fatty  acids),  obtained  by  the  distillation  of  cow’s  urine  ; and  lastly  lithuric- 
acid,  found  in  the  urinary  concrements  of  certain  animals. 

III.  Inorganic  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Chlorides.  'I’he  chlorine  occurring  in  urine  is  undoubtedly  combined 
with  the  bases  contained  in  this  excretion;  the  chief  part  is  combined’with 
sodium.  In  accordance  with  this,  the  quantity  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  is 
generally  expressed  as  XaCl. 

’ Bondzynski  and  Gottlieb,  Centrall)!.  f.  d.  med.  Wi.ssensch.,  1897,  No.  33  ; Tbpfer,. 
Vdd.,  No.  41  ; Cloetta,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  40. 

* A complete  bibliography  on  ptomaines  and  leucomaines  in  the  urine  is  found  in 
TIuppert-Neubauer,  p.  403. 

’ Baumann  and  Udransky,  Zeitschr.  f.  ifiiysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13  ; Stadthagen  and  Brie- 
ger, Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  115. 

■* *  Stadthagen,  Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  15  ; Beck,  Pfll'iger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  71  ; v.  d. 
Bergh,  Zeitsch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd  35. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7. 
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The  question  as  to  whether  a part  of  the  chlorine  contained  in  the  urine 
exists  as  organic  combinations,  as  considered  by  I^erlioz  and  Lepinois,  is 
still  disputed.' 

The  quantity  of  chlorine  combinations  in  the  urine  is  subject  to  con- 
siderable variation.  In  general  the  quantity  for  a healthy  adult  on  a mixed 
diet  is  10-15  grins.  NaCl  per  24  hours.  The  quantity  of  common  salt  in 
the  urine  dejiends  chiefly  upon  the  quantity  of  salt  in  the  food,  with  which 
the  elimination  of  chlorine  increases  and  decreases.  The  free  drinking  of 
water  also  increases  the  elimination  of  chlorine,  which  is  greater  during 
activity  than  during  rest  (at  night).  Certain  organic  chlorine  combina- 
tions, such  as  chloroform,  may  increase  the  elimination  of  inorganic 
chlorides  by  the  urine  (Zeller,  Kast’). 

In  diarrhma,  in  quick  formation  of  large  trausudations  and  exudations, 
also  in  specially  marked  cases  of  acute  febrile  diseases  at  the  time  of  the 
crisis,  the  elimination  of  common  salt  is  materially  decreased.  The 
elimination  is  abnormally  increased  in  the  first  days  after  the  crisis  and 
during  the  absorption  of  extensive  exudations.  A diminished  elimination 
of  chlorine  is  found  in  disturbed  absorption  in  the  stomach  and  intestine  in 
anaemia,  where,  according  to  IMoraczewski,’  a chlorine  retention  in  the 
blood  takes  place,  and  in  acute  and  chronic  diseases  of  the  kidneys  accom- 
panied with  albuminuria.  In  chronic  diseases  the  elimination  of  chlorine 
in  general  keeps  pace  with  the  nutritive  condition  of  the  body  and  the 
activity  of  the  excretion  of  the  urine.  As  under  physiological  conditions 
the  quantity  of  common  salt  taken  with  the  food  has  the  greatest  influence 
on  the  elimination  of  AhiCl  in  disease. 

The  quaniilaiive  estimation  of  chlorine  in  urine  is  most  simply  per- 
formed by  titration  wdth  silver-nitrate  solution.  The  urine  must  not 
contain  either  proteid  (which  if  present  must  be  removed  by  coagulation) 
or  iodine  or  bromine  compounds. 

In  the  presence  of  bromides  or  iodides  evaporate  a measured  quantity  of  the  urine 
to  dryness,  fuse  the  residue  with  saltpetre  and  soda,  dissolve  the  fused  mass  in  water, 
and  remove  the  iodine  or  l)romine  by  tlie  addition  of  dilute  sulphuric  acid  and  some 
nitrite,  and  thoroughly  shake  with  carbon  disulphide.  The  liquid  thus  obtained  may 
now  l)e  titrated  with  silver  nitrate  according  to  Voi.h.vbd’s  method.  The  quantity  of 
bromide  or  iodide  is  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  silver-nitrate 
solution  u.sed  for  the  titration  of  the  solution  of  the  fused  mass  and  the  quantity  used 
for  the  corresponding  volume  of  the  origimil  urine. 

The  otherwise  excellent  titration  method  of  Mohr,  according  to  which 
we  titrate  with  silver  nitrate  in  neutral  liquids,  using  neutral  potassium 
chromate  as  an  indicator,  cannot  be  used  directly  on  the  urine  in  careful 
Avork.  Organic  urinary  constituents  are  also  precipitated  by  the  silver  salt, 
and  the  results  are  therefore  somewhat  high  for  the  chlorine.  If  we  Avish  to 

’ Berlioz  and  Lepinois,  see  Chcm.  Centralbl.,  1894;  Bd.  1,  and  1895,  Bd.  1 ; also 
Petit  and  Terrat,  ibid.,  1894,  Bd.  2,  and  Vilali,  ihul.,  1897,  Bd.  2. 

’ Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8;  Kast,  ibid.,  Bd.  11. 

’ VircboAv’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  139  and  146. 
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use  this  method,  the  organic  urinary  constituents  must  first  he  destroyed. 
For  this  purpose  evaporate  to  dryness  5-10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  after  the 
addition  of  1 *grm.  of  cldorine-free  soda  and  1-2  grms.  chlorine-free  salt- 
petre, and  carefully  fnse.  The  mass  is  dissolved  in  water,  acidified  faintly 
with  nitric  acid,  and  then  neutralized  exactly  with  pure  lime  carbonate. 
This  neutral  solution  is  used  for  the  titration. 


X 

The  silver-nitrate  solution  may  he  a — solution. 


It  is  often  made  of 


such  a strength  that  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  O.OOG  grm.  Cl  or  0.01  grm. 
NaCl.  This  last-mentioned  solution  contains  29.075  gnus.  AgXO,  in 
1 litre. 

Freund  and  Toepfer,  as  well  as  Bodtker,'  have  suggested  modifica- 
tions of  Mohr’s  method. 

Voliiard’s  1\[etiiod.  Instead  of  the  preceding  determination,  VoL- 
hard’s  method,  which  can  be  performed  directly  on  the  urine,  may  be 
employed.  The  principle  is  as  follows:  All  the  chlorine  from  the  urine 
acidified  with  nitric  acid  is  precipitated  by  an  excess  of  silver  nitrate, 
filtered,  and  in  a measured  part  of  the  filtrate  the  quantity  of  silver  added 
in  excess  is  determined  by  means  of  a snlphocyanide  solution.  This  excess 
of  silver  is  completely  precipitated  by  the  snlphocyanide,  and  a solution  of 
some  ferric  salt,  which,  as  is  well  known,  gives  a blood-red  reaction  with 
the  smallest  quantity  of  snlphocyanide,  is  used  as  an  indicator. 

We  require  the  following  solutions  for  this  titration:  1.  A silver-nitrate 
solution  which  contains  29.075  grms.  AgNO^  per  litre  and  of  which  each 
c.c.  corresponds  to  0.01  grm.  NaCl  or  0.00G07  grm.  Cl;  2.  A saturated 
solution  at  the  ordinary  temperature  of  chlorine-free  iron  alum  or  ferric 
sulphate;  3.  Chlorine-free  nitric  acid  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.2;  4.  A 
potassium-sulphocyanide  solution  which  contains  8.3  grms.  KCXS  per  litre, 
and  of  which  2 c.c.  corresponds  to  1 c.c.  of  the  silver-nitrate  solution. 


About  9 grms.  of  potassium  sulphocyanide  are  dissolved  in  water  and  diluted  to 
one  litre.  The  quantity  of  KCNS  contained  in  this  solution  is  determined  by  the  silver- 
nitrate  solution  in  the  following  way  : Measure  exactly  10  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution  and 
treat  with  5 c.  c.  of  nitric  acid  and  1-2  c.  c.  of  the  ferric-salt  solution,  and  dilute  with 
water  to  about  100  c.  c.  Now  the  sulphocyanide  solution  is  added  from  a burette,  con- 
stantly stirring,  until  a permanent  faint  red  coloration  of  the  liquid  takes  place.  The 
quantity  of  sulphocyanide  found  in  the  solution  by  this  means  indicates  how  much  it 
must  be  diluted  to  be  of  the  proper  strength.  Titrate  once  more  with  10  c.  c.  AgNOs 
solution  and  correct  the  sulphocyanide  solution  by  the  careful  addition  of  water  until 
20  c.  c.  exactly  corresponds  to  10  c.  c.  of  the  silver  solution. 


The  determination  of  the  chlorine  in  the  urine  is  performed  by  this 
method  in  the  following  way:  Exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  urine  is  placed  in  a 
flask  which  has  a mark  corresponding  to  100  c.c.;  5 c.c.  nitric 'acid  is 
added;  dilute  with  about  50  c.c.  water,  and  then  allow  e.xactly  20  c.c.  of 
the  silver-nitrate  solution  to  flow  in.  Close  the  flask  with  the  thumb  and 
shake  well,  slide  off  the  thumb  and  wash  it  with  distilled  water  into  the 
flask,  and  fill  the  flask  to  the  100-c.c.  mark  with  distilled  water.  Close 
again  with  the  thumb,  carefully  mix  by  shaking,  and  filter  through  a dry 
filter.  Measure  off  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate  by  means  of  a dry  pipette,  add 
3 c.c.  ferric-salt  solution,  and  allow  the  sulphocyanide  solution  to  flow  in 


1 Freund  and  Toepfer,  see  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  ; Bodtker,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  20. 
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imtil  the  liqaid  above  the  precipitate  has  a permanent  red  color.  The  cal- 
culation is  very  simple.  For  example,  if  4.G  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide 
solution  was  necessary  to  produce  the  final  reaction,  then  for  100  c.c.  of 
the  filtrate  (=  10  c.c.  urine)  9.2  c.c.  of  this  solution  is  necessary. 
9.2  c.c.  of  the  sulphocyanide  solution  corresponds  to  4.G  c.c,  of  the  silver 
solution,  and  since  20  — 4. G = 15.4  c.c.  of  the  silver  solution  was  neces- 
sary to  completely  precipitate  the  chlorides  in  10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  then 
10  c.c.  contains  0.154  grm.  NaCl.  The  quantity  of  sodium  chloride  in  the 
urine  is  therefore  1.54^  or  15.4  Yoo-  If  we  always  use  10  c.c.  for  the 
determination,  and  always  20  c.c.  AglS'Oj,  and  dilute  with  water  to  100 
C.C.,  we  find  the  quantity  of  hiaCl  in  1000  parts  of  the  urine  by  subtracting 
the  number  of  c.c.  of  sulphocyanide  (11)  required  with  50  c.c.  of  the  filtrate 
from  20.  The  quantity  of  NaCl  ji.  m.  is  therefore  under  these  circum- 

20  — R 

stances  = 20  — R,  and  the  percentage  of  ISTaCl  = — . 

The  approximate  estimation  of  chlorine  in  the  urine  (which  must  be 
free  from  proteid)  is  made  by  strongly  acidifying  with  nitric  acid  and  then 
adding  to  it,  drop  by  drop,  a concentrated  silver-nitrate  solution  (1  : 8). 
In  a normal  quantity  of  chlorides  the  drop  sinks  to  the  bottom  as  a rather 
compact  cheesy  lump.  In  diminished  quantities  of  chlorides  the  precipitate 
is  less  compact  and  coherent,  and  in  the  presence  of  very  little  chlorine  a 
fine  white  precipitate  or  only  a cloudiness  or  opalescence  is  obtained. 


Phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  partly  as  double-acid, 
MIIjPO^ , and  partly  as  simple-acid,  MJTPO^ , phosphates,  both  of  which 
may  be  found  in  acid  urines  at  the  same  time.  Ott  ' found  that  on  an 
average  60^  of  the  total  phosphoric  acid  was  double-  and  40^  was  simple- 
acid  phosphate.  The  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  is  very  variable  and 
depends  on  the  kind  and  the  quantity  of  food.  The  average  quantity  of 
PjOj,  is  in  round  numbers  2.5  grms.,  with  a variation  of  1-5  grms.,  per 
day.  A small  part  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the  urine  originates  from 
the  burning  of  organic  compounds,  nuclein,  protagon,  and  lecithin,  within 
the  organism;  on  exclusive  feeding  with  substances  rich  in  nuclein  or 
pseudonuclein  the  quantity  of  phosphates  is  essentially  increased. The 
greater  part  originates  from  the  phosphates  of  the  food,  and  the  quantity  of 
eliminated  phosphoric  acid  is  greater  when  the  food  is  rich  in  alkali  phos- 
phates in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  lime  and  magnesia  phosphates.  If 
the  food  contains  much  lime  and  magnesia,  large  quantities  of  earthy  phos- 
phates are  eliminated  by  the  excrement;  and  even  though  the  food  contains 
considerable  amounts  of  phosphoric  acid  in  these  cases,  the  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  is  small.  Such  a condition  is  found  in 
herbivora,  whose  urine  is  habitually  poor  in  phosphates.  The  extent  of  the 
elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  by  the  urine  depends  not  only  upon  the  total 


' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

* See  A.  Gumlicb,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18;  Roos,  ibid.,  Bd.  21  ; Wein- 
traud,  Dll  Bois-Keymond’s  Arch.,  1805  ; Milroy  and  Malcolm,  Jouru.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
23;  Rohmauu  and  Steinitz,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  72. 
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quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  food,  hut  also  upon  the  relative  amounts 
of  alkaline  earths  and  the  alkali  salts  in  the  food.  According  to  Preysz, 
Olsayszky,  KluCt,  and  I.  Munk  ‘ the  elimination  of  phosphoric  acid  is 
considerably  increased  by  intense  muscular  work. 

As  tlie  extent  of  the  elimination  of  j)hosphoric  acid  is  mostly  dependent 
upon  the  character  of  the  food  and  the  absorption  of  the  phosphates  in  the 
intestine,  it  is  apparent  that  the  relationship  betAveen  the  nitrogen  and 
the  phosphoric  acid  in  the  urine  can  only  be  approximately  constant  with 
a certain  uniform  food.  Thus  on  feeding  with  an  exclusively  meat  diet,  as 
observed  by  Voit“  in  dogs,  when  the  nitrogen  and  phosphoric  acid  (P/dj,) 
of  the  food  exactly  reappeared  in  the  urine  and  fjeces  the  relationship  was 
8.1  : 1.  In  starvation  this  relationship  is  changed,  namely,  relatively  more 
phosphoric  acid  is  eliminated,  Avhich  seems  to  indicate  that  besides  flesh  and 
related  tissues  another  tissue  rich  in  phosphorus  is  largely  destroyed.  The 
starvation  experiments  show  that  this  is  the  bone-tissue. 

Little  is  known  positively  in  regard  to  the  elimination  of  phosphoric 
acid  in  disease.  As  shown  by  several  observers,  in  febrile  diseases  the 
quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as  compared  Avith  the  nitrogen  is  considerably 
decreased,  Avhich  is  perhaps  due  to  a retention  of  the  phosphates  in  fevers.^ 
In  diseases  of  the  kidneys  the  activity  of  these  organs  in  eliminating  the 
phosphates  maybe  considerably  diminished  (Fleischer^).  The  quantity 
of  phosphoric  acid  eliminated  is  increased  in  meningitis,  diabetes  mellitus, 
in  increased  destruction  of  tissues  rich  in  nuclein,  also  in  acute  phosphorus- 
poisoning and  in  jpho&'phate  diabetes.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the 
quantity  of  iihosphate  in  the  urine  in  rachitis  and  in  osteomalacia  are  some- 
Avhat  contradictory. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  the  Total  Phosj)horic  Acid  in  the  Urine.  This 
estimation  is  most  simply  performed  by  titrating  with  a solution  of  uranium 
acetate.  The  principle  of  the  titration  is  as  follows:  A warm  solution  of 
phosphates  containing  free  acetic  acid  gives  a whitish-yellow  precipitate  of 
uranium  phosphate  with  a solution  of  a uranium  salt.  This  precipitate  is 
insoluble  in  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids,  and  on  this  account 
there  is  ahvays  added,  in  titrating,  a certain  quantity  of  sodium-acetate  solu- 
tion. Potassium  ferrocyanide  is  used  as  the  indicator,  which  does  not  act  on 
the  uranium-phosphate  precipitate,  but  giv^es  a reddish-brown  precipitate  or 
coloration  in  the  presence  of  the  smallest  amount  of  soluble  uranium  salt. 
The  solutions  necessary  for  the  titration  are:  1.  A solution  of  a uranium 
salt  of  Avhich  each  c.c.  corresponds  to  0.005  grm.  and  which  contains 
20.3  grms.  uranium  oxide  per  litre.  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  corresponds  to 

^ Preysz,  see  Maly’s  Jaliresber.,  Bel.  21 ; Olsavszky  and  King,  Ptiiiger’s  Arch.,  Bd. 
54;  Munk,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1895. 

® Physiologic  des  allgenieineu  Stoffwechsels  und  der  Eriiahrung  iu  L.  Hermann’s 
Haudbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  79. 

® See  Rem-Picci  and  Bernasconi,  Maly’s  Jahresher.,  Bd.  24,  S.  574. 

* Deutsch.  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  29. 
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0.100  grm.  P^Oj.  2.  A solution  of  sodium  acetate.  3.  A freshly  prepared 
solution  of  potassium  ferrocyanide. 

The  uranium  solution  is  prepared  from  urnuivim  nitrate  or  acetate.  Dissolve  about 
35  grms.  uranium  acetate  in  water,  add  some  acetic  acid  to  facilitate  solution,  and  dilute 
to  one  litre.  The  strength  of  this  solution  is  determined  by  titrating  with  a solution  of 
sodium  phosphate  of  known  strength  (10.085  grms.  crystallized  salt  in  1 litre,  which  cor- 
responds to  0.100  grm.  P.j06  in  50  c.  c.).  Proceed  in  the  same  way  as  in  the  titration  of 
the  urine  (see  below),  and  correct  the  solution  by  diluting  with  w’ater,  and  titrate  again 
until  20  c.  c.  of  the  uranium  solution  corresponds  exactly  to  50  c.  c.  of  the  above  phos- 
phate solution. 

The  sodium-acetate  solution  should  contain  10  grms.  sodium  acetate  and  10  grms. 
cone,  acetic  acid  in  100  c.  c.  For  each  titration  5 c.  c.  of  this  solution  is  used  with  50 
c.  c.  of  the  urine. 

In  performing  the  titration,  mix  50  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  in  a beaker 
Avitli  5 c.c.  of  the  sodium  acetate,  cover  the  beaker  with  a watch-glass,  and 
warm  over  the  water-bath.  Then  allow  the  uranium  solution  to  fiow  in 
from  a burette,  and,  when  the  precipitate  does  not  seem  to  increase,  place 
a drop  of  the  mixture  on  a porcelain  plate  Avith  a drop  of  the  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution.  If  the  amount  of  uranium  solution  employed  is  not 
sufficient,  the  color  remains  pale  yelloAV  and  more  uranium  solution  must  be 
added;  hut  as  soon  as  the  slightest  excess  of  uranium  solution  has  been 
used  the  color  becomes  faint  reddish  brown.  When  this  point  has  been 
obtained,  warm  the  solution  again  and  add  another  drop.  If  the  color 
remains  of  the  same  intensity,  the  titration  is  ended;  but  if  the  color  varies, 
add  more  uranium  solution,  drop  by  drop,  until  a permanent  coloration  is 
obtained  after  warming,  and  now  repeat  the  test  with  another  50  c.c.  of  the 
urine.  The  calculation  is  so  simple  that  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  an 
example. 

In  the  above  manner  we  determine  the  total  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  the  urine.  If  we  wish  to  know  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with 
alkaline  earths  or  Avith  alkalies,  Ave  first  determine  the  total  phosphoric  acid 
in  a portion  of  the  urine  and  then  remove  the  earthy  phosphates  in  another 
portion  by  ammonia.  The  precipitate  is  collected  on  a filter,  Avashed, 
transferred  in  a beaker  with  water,  treated  with  acetic  acid,  and  dissolved 
by  warming.  This  solution  is  noAV  diluted  to  50  c.c.  with  water,  and  5 c.c. 
sodium-acetate  solution  added,  and  titrated  with  uranium  solution.  The 
difference  between  the  two  determinations  gives  the  quantity  of  phosphoric 
acid  combined  with  the  alkalies.  The  results  obtained  are  not  quite 
accurate,  as  a partial  transformation  of  the  monophosphates  of  the  alkaline 
earths  and  also  calcium  diphosphate  into  triphosphates  of  the  alkaline  earths 
and  ammonium  phosphate  takes  place  on  precipitating  with  ammonia, 
which  gives  too  high  results  for  the  phosphoric  acid  combined  with  alkalies 
remaining  in  solution. 

Determination  of  Acidity  of  the  Urine.  As  previously  remarked,  Ave 
consider  the  quantity  of  phosphoric  acid  as  double-acid  salts  as  a measure 
of  the  degree  of  acidity  of  the  urine.  This  may  be  determined  by  titrating 
with  uranium  solution  in  the  filtrate  after  the  precipitation  of  the  mono- 
acid salts  by  barium  chloride.  If  the  total  phosphoric  acid  has  been  deter- 
mined in  another  portion  of  the  urine  by  titration,  the  quantity  of  phos- 
phoric acid  as  mono-acid  phosphates  is  found  in  the  difference  between  these 
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two  results.  The  determination  is  performed,  according  to  Freun'D  and 
Lieulein,‘  as  follows: 

The  total  phosphoric  acid  is  first  determined  in  the  nrine.  Then 
75  c.c,  of  the  urine  is  treated  with  enough  normal  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion (122  grni.  BaCl,, 211^0  in  1000  c.c.  water)  to  make  the  volume  measure 
90  c.c.  This  is  shaken,  filtered  until  a clear  filtrate  is  obtained  when  60  c.c. 
(=50  c.c.  of  the  urine)  is  measured  off  and  the  phosphoric  acid  deter- 
mined by  uranium  solution.  The  results  are  not  quite  exact,  as  in  the 
precipitation  of  the  urine  with  BaCI,  about  3^  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
mono-acid  salts  remain  in  solution  as  di-acid  salts,  and  hence  a correspond- 
ing correction  must  be  made.  As  one  third  of  the  phosphoric  acid  of  the 
di-acid  phosphate  is  united  with  fixed  bases,  Lieblein"  is  of  the  opinion 
that  in  calculating  the  acidity  of  a urine  only  two  thirds  of  this  phosphoric 
acid  is  to  be  ascribed  tliereto.  Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
Freund  and  Toepfer  and  v.  Jager. 

Sulphates.  The  sulphuric  acid  of  the  nrine  originates  only  to  a very 
small  extent  from  the  sulphates  of  the  food.  A disproportionately  greater 
part  is  formed  by  the  burning  of  the  proteids  containing  sulphur  within 
the  body,  and  it  is  chiefly  this  formation  of  sulphuric  acid  from  the  proteids 
which  gives  rise  to  the  previously  mentioned  excess  of  acids  over  the  bases 
in  the  urine.  The  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid  eliminated  by  the  nrine 
amounts  to  about  2.5  grms.  H,SO^  per  day.  As  the  sulphuric  acid 
chiefly  originates  from  the  proteids,  it  follows  that  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phuric acid  and  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  are  nearly  parallel,  and  the 
relationship  N : H^SO^  is  about  5:1.  A complete  parallelism  can  hardly 
be  expected,  as  in  the  first  place  a part  of  the  sulphur  is  always  eliminated 
as  neutral  sulphur,  and  secondly  because  the  small  proportion  of  sulphur  in 
different  protein  bodies  undergoes  greater  variation  as  compared  with  the 
large  proportion  of  nitrogen  contained  therein.  In  general  the  relationship 
between  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  sulphuric  acid  under  normal  and 
under  diseased  conditions  runs  rather  parallel.  Suljfiiuric  acid  occurs  in  the 
urine  partly  preformed  (sulphate-sulphuric  acid)  and  partly  as  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid.  The  first  is  designated  as  A-  and  the  other  as  ^-sulphuric 
acid. 

The  quantity  of  total  sulphuric  acid  is  determined  in  the  following  way, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  precautions  described  in  other  works  must  be 
observed:  100  c.c.  of  filtered  urine  is  treated  with  5 c.c.  concentrated 
hydrochloric  acid  and  boiled  for  fifteen  minutes.  While  boiling  precipitate 
with  2 c.c.  of  a saturated  BaCl,  solution,  and  warm  for  a little  while  until 
the  barium  sulphate  has  completely  settled.  The  precipitate  must  then  be 
washed  with  water  and  also  Avith  alcohol  and  ether  (to  remove  resinous 
substances),  and  then  treated  according  to  the  usual  method. 

The  separate  determination  of  the  sulphate-sulphuric  acid  and  the 
ethereal-sulphuric  acid  may  be  accomplished,  according  to  Baumann’s 

' Freund,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  raed.  Wissenscli.,  1892,  S.  G89  ; Lieblein,  Zcitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chein.,  Bd.  20;  Freund  and  Toepfer,  ibid.,  Bd.  19  ; de  Jager,  ibid.,  Bd.  24. 
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method,  by  first  precipitating  the  sulpliate-sulphnric  acid  from  the  mine 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  by  BaCl^,  tlien  decomposing  the  ethereal- 
sulphnric  acid  by  boiling  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid,  and  then 
determining  the  sulphuric  acid  set  free  as  barium  sulphate.  A still  better 
method  is  the  following,  suggested  by  Salkowski  *: 

200  c.c.  of  urine  is  j)recipitated  by  an  equal  volume  of  a barium  solution 
which  consists  of  2 vols.  barium  hydrate  and  1 vol.  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion, both  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Filter  through  a dry 
filter,  measure  off  100  c.c.  of  tlie  filtrate  which  contains  only  the  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acid,  treat  with  10  c.c.  hydrochloric  acid  of  a specific  gravity 
1.12,  boil  for  fifteen  minutes,  and  then  warm  on  the  water-bath  until  the 
precipitate  has  completely  settled  and  the  supernatant  liquid  is  entirely 
clear.  Filter  and  wasli  with  warm  water,  and  with  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
proceed  according  to  the  generally  prescribed  method.  The  difference 
between  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  found  and  the  total  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  as  determined  in  a special  portion  of  urine  is  taken  to  be  the  quantity 
of  sulphate-sulphuric  acid. 

Nitrates  occur  iu  small  quautities  iu  human  urine  (Schonbein),  and  they  probably 
originate  from  the  drinking-water  and  the  food.  According  to  Weyl  and  Citron the 
quantity  of  nitrates  is  smallest  with  a meat  diet  and  greatest  with  vegetable  food.  The 
average  amount  is  about  42.5  milligrammes  per  litre. 

Potassium  and  Sodium.  The  quantity  of  these  bodies  eliminated  by  the 
urine  by  a healthy  full-groAvn  person  on  a mixed  diet  is,  according  to 
Salkowski,’  3-4  grms.  K,0  and  5-8  grms.  Na^O,  with  an  average  of 
about  2-3  grms.  K^O  and  4-6  grms.  Na^O.  The  proportion  of  K to  Na  is 
ordinarily  as  3 : 5.  The  quantity  depends  above  all  upon  the  food.  In 
starvation  the  urine  may  become  richer  in  potassium  than  in  sodium,  which 
results  from  the  lack  of  common  salt  and  the  destruction  of  tissue  rich  iu 
potassium.  The  quantity  of  potassium  may  be  relatively  increased  during 
fever,  while  after  the  crisis  the  reverse  is  the  case. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  these  bodies  is  performed  by  the  gravi- 
metric methods  as  described  in  works  on  quantitative  analysis. 

Ammonia.  Some  ammonia  is  habitually  found  in  human  urine  and  in 
that  of  carnivora.  As  above  stated  (page  413),  this  ammonia  may  repre- 
sent, on  the  formation  of  urea  from  ammonia,  the  small  amount  of 
ammonia  which,  because  of  the  excess  of  acids  formed  by  the  combustion, 
as  compared  with  the  fixed  alkalies,  is  united  Avith  such  acids,  and  in  this 
way  is  excluded  from  the  synthesis  to  urea.  This  view  is  confirmed  by  the 
observations  of  Coranda,  Avho  found  that  the  elimination  of  ammonia  was 
smaller  on  a vegetable  diet  and  larger  on  a rich  meat  diet  than  on  a 
mixed  diet.  On  a mixed  diet  the  average  amount  of  ammonia  eliminated 
by  the  urine  is  about  0.7  grm.  Nllj  per  day  (Neubauer).  Ail  the 

’ Baumanu,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chein.,  Bel.  1 ; Salkowski,  VirclioAv’s  Arch.,  Bd.  79. 

’ Scbbnbein,  Jouru.  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  92  ; Weyl,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  96,  with. 
Citron,  ibid.,  Bd.  101. 

3 Ibid.,  Bd.  53. 
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ammonia  of  the  urine,  as  above  stated,  is  not  represented  by  the  residue 
■which  has  eluded  synthesis  into  urea  by  neutralization  by  acids,  because,  as 
shown  by  Stadelmann  and  Beckmann,'  ammonia  is  eliminated  by  the 
urine  even  during  the  continuous  administration  of  fixed  alkalies. 

Ammonia  exists  on  an  average  of  about  0.9G  milligramme  in  100  c.c. 
human  blood,  and  in  different  amounts  in  all  the  tissues  thus  far  investi- 
gated." According  to  Nencki  and  Zaleski"  it  is  abundantly  formed 
in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  glands,  the  stomach,  the  pancreas,  and  the 
intestinal  mucosa  (of  dogs)  at  the  time  ■when  proteid  foods  are  being  digested 
and  transported  to  the  liver.  As  the  ammonia  introduced  in  the  liver 
is  transformed  into  urea  (see  above),  we  can  therefore  expect  that  in 
certain  diseases  of  the  liver  an  increased  elimination  of  ammonia  and  a 
decreased  elimination  of  urea  will  occur.  In  how  far  this  is  true  has 
already  been  stated  (page  415),  and  we  refer  to  the  researches  of  the  various 
authors  there  cited. 

In  man  and  carnivora  the  elimination  of  ammonia  is  increased  by  the 
introduction  of  mineral  acids  and,  as  shown  by  Jolin,  also  by  such  organic 
acids  as  benzoic  acid,  which  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body,  act  in  a similar 
manner.  The  ammonia  set  free  in  the  proteid  destruction  is  in  part  used 
in  the  neutralization  of  the  acids  introduced,  and  in  this  way  a destructive 
abstraction  of  fixed  alkalies  is  prevented.  Ilerbivora,  on  the  contrary,  lack 
this  property  or  have  it  only  to  a slight  extent  (Wintekberg  ^).  In  them 
the  acids  introduced  are  neutralized  by  fixed  alkalies;  hence  the  introduc- 
tion of  mineral  acids  soon  causes  a destructive  action  on  account  of  the 
abstraction  of  alkalies. 

Acids  formed  in  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the  body  act  like  those 
introduced  from  without  on  the  elimination  of  ammonia.  For  this  reason 
the  quantity  of  ammonia  in  human  and  carnivoral  urine  is  increased  under 
such  conditions  and  in  such  diseases  where  an  increased  formation  of  acid 
takes  place  because  of  an  increased  metabolism  of  proteids.  This  is  the  case 
with  lack  of  oxygen  in  fevers  and  diabetes.  In  the  last-mentioned  disease 
organic  acids,  /?-oxybutyric  acid,  and  aceto-acetic  acid,  are  produced  which 
pass  into  the  urine  combined  with  ammonia. “ 


* Coranda,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  13;  Stadelmann  (and  Beckmann), 
“Eiufluss  der  Alkalien  auf  den  Stollwechsel,”  etc.  Stuttgart,  1890. 

’ See  Salaskin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25,  S.  449. 

’ Arch,  des  science  biol.  de  St.  Peiershourg,  Tome  4,  and  Salaskin,  1.  c.  See  also 
Nencki  and  Zaleski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Patli.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  37. 

■‘Jolin,  Skaud.  Arch.  f.  Pliysiol.,  Bd.  1 ; Wiuterberg,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
Bd.  25.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  ammonium  salts  in  the  animal  body  see  llnmpf 
and  Kleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  34,  and  the  works  cited  on  page  413. 

® On  the  elimination  of  ammonia  in  disease  see  the  recent  works  of  Rnmpf,  Virchow’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  113;  Ilallervordeu,  ibid. 
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The  detection  and  quantitative  estimation  of  ammonia  is  performed 
generally  according  to  the  method  suggested  by  Schlosing.  The  principle 
of  this  method  is  that  the  ammonia  from  a measured  amount  of  urine  is  set 
free  by  lime-water  in  a closed  vessel  and  absorbed  by  a measured  amount  of 

N . . 

— sulphuric  acid.  After  the  absorption  of  the  ammonia  the  quantity  is 

. , . N . 

determined  by  titrating  the  remaining  free  sulphuric  acid  with  a — caustic 

alkali  solution.  This  method  gives  low  results,  and  in  exact  work  we  must 
proceed  as  suggested  by  Bohland.  ‘ Other  methods  have  been  suggested  by 
ScHMiEDEBERG  and  by  Latschejn'berger.’ 

Calcium  and  magnesium  occur  in  the  urine  for  the  most  part  as  phos- 
phates. The  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates  eliminated  daily  is  somewhat 
more  than  1 gr.,  and  of  this  amount  f is  magnesium  and  calcium  phos- 
phate. In  acid  urines  the  simple-  as  well  as  the  double-acid  earthy 
phosphates  are  found,  and  the  solubility  of  the  first,  among  which  the 
calcium  salt  CallPO^  is  especially  insoluble,  is  particularly  augmented  by 
the  presence  of  double-acid  alkali  phosphate  and  sodium  chloride  in  the 
urine  (Ott“).  The  quantity.of  alkaline  earths  in  the  urine  depends  on  the 
composition  of  the  food.  The  absorbed  lime  salts  are  in  great  part  precipi- 
tated again  in  the  intestine,  and  the  quantity  of  lime  salts  in  the  urine  is 
therefore  no  measure  of  the  absorption  of  the  same.  The  introduction  of 
readily  soluble  lime  salts  or  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  to  the  food 
may  therefore  cause  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  lime  in  the  urine,  while 
the  reverse  takes  place  on  adding  alkali  phosphate  to  the  food.  Nothing  is 
known  with  positiveness  in  regard  to  the  constant  and  regular  change  in 
the  elimination  of  calcium  and  magnesium  salts  in  disease.  The  increased 
elimination  observed  in  diabetes  is  chiefly  dependent  upon  an  increased 
consumption  of  food  and  liquids  (Te^tbaum  ^). 

The  quantity  of  calcium  and  magnesium  is  determined  according  to  the 
ordinary  well-known  methods. 

Iron  occurs  in  the  urine  only  in  small  quantities,  and,  as  it  seems  from  the  investiga- 
tions of  Kunkel,  Giacosa,  Kobert  and  liis  pupils,  it  does  not  exist  as  a salt,  but  as  an 
organic  combination — in  part  as  pigment  or  cbromogen.  The  statements  in  regard  to 
the  iron  present  seem  to  show  that  the  quantity  is  very  variable,  from  1 to  11  milli- 
grammes per  litre  of  urine  (Magnier,  Gottlieb,  Kobert  and  his  pupils).  Jolles^ 
found  as  an  average  for  12  persons  8 milligrammes  iron  in  24  hours.  The  quantity  of * •* 


* Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd  43,  S.  32. 

Schmiedeberg,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  7 ; Latschenberger,  Monats- 
hefte  f.  Chem.,  Bd.  5. 

> Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  10. 

•*  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  33. 

“ Kunkel,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11;  Giacosa,  ibid.,  Bd.  IG  ; Kobert, 
Arbeiten  des  pharm.  Instit.  zu  Dorpat,  Bd.  7 ; Magnier,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem. 
Gesellsch.,  Bd.  7;  Gottlieb,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  26  ; Jolles,  Zeitschr.  f, 
anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  36. 
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silicic  acid  is  ordinarily  stated  to  amount  to  about  0.03  p.  m.  Traces  of  hydrogen  'per- 
oxide also  occur  in  the  urine. 

The  gases  of  the  urine  are  carbon  dioxide,  nitrogen,  and  traces  of 
oxygen.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  not  quite  1 vol.  per  cent.  The 
carbon  dioxide  varies  considerably.  In  acid  urines  it  is  hardly  one  half  as 
great  as  in  neutral  or  alkaline  urines. 

IV.  The  Quantity  and  Quantitative  Composition  of 

Urine. 

A direct  participation  of  the  kidney  substance  in  the  formation  of  the 
urinary  constituents  is  proved  at  least  for  one  constituent  of  the  urine, 
namely,  hippnric  acid.  It  is  hardly  to  be  doubted  that  the  kidneys  as  well 
as  the  tissues  generally  have  a certain  part  to  play  in  the  formation  of  other 
urinary  constituents,  but  their  chief  task  consists  in  separating  and  remov- 
ing urinary  constituents  dissolved  in  the  blood  which  have  been  taken  up 
by  it  from  other  organs  and  tissues. 

It  has  been  shown  by  the  experiments  of  numerous  investigators  that 
the  elimination  of  water  and  the  remaining  urinary  constituents  is  not 
alone  produced  by  simple  diffusion  and  filtration.’  It  is  generally  conceded 
that  the  urinary  excretion  is  caused  essentially  by  a specific  activity  of 
the  cells  of  the  epithelium  of  the  urinary  passages,  the  processes  of  fil- 
tration and  diffusion  also  taking  part.  The  excretion  of  urine  in  man  and 
the  higher  animals  is  thought  to  proceed  about  as  follows:  The  water 
together  with  a small  amount  of  the  salts  passes  through  the  glomeruli, 
while  the  chief  part  of  the  solids  is  secreted  by  the  epithelium  of  the 
urinary  passages.  A secretion  of  solids  without  a simultaneous  secretion 
of  water  is  not  possible,  and  therefore  a part  of  the  water  must  be  secreted 
by  the  epithelium-cells  of  the  urinary  passages.  The  passage  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  water  through  the  glomeruli  is  rather  generally  considered  as  a 
filtration  due  to  blood-pressure.  According  to  Heidenhaij^  the  thin  cell- 
layers  of  the  glomeruli  have  a secretory  action. 

The  quantity  and  composition  of  urine  are  liable  to  great  variation. 
The  circumstances  which  under  physiological  conditions  exercise  a great 
influence  are  the  following:  the  blood-pressure,  and  the  rapidity  of  the 
blood-current  in  the  glomeruli;  the  quantity  of  urinary  constituents, 
especially  water  in  the  blood;  and,  lastly,  the  condition  of  the  secretory 
glandular  elements.  Above  all,  the  quantity  and  concentration  of  the  urine 
depend  on  the  elimination  of  water.  That  this  last  may  vary  with  the 
quantity  of  water  in  the  blood,  with  changed  blood-pressure,  and  with 
circulatory  conditions  is  evident;  but  under  ordinary  circumstances  the 
quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the  kidneys  depends  essentially  upon  the 


’ See  text-books  of  physiology  on  this  topic. 
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quantity  of  water  which  is  brought  to  them  by  the  blood,  or  which  leaves 
the  body  by  other  exits.  The  elimination  of  urine  is  increased  by  drinking 
freely,  or  by  reducing  the  quantity  of  water  otherwise  removed;  but  it 
is  decreased  by  a diminished  introduction  of  water,  or  by  a greater  loss  of 
water  in  other  ways.  Ordinarily  in  man  just  as  much  water  is  eliminated 
by  the  kidneys  as  by  the  skin,  lungs,  and  intestine  together.  At  lower  tem- 
peratures and  in  moist  air,  since  under  these  conditions  the  elimination  of 
water  by  the  skin  is  diminished,  the  elimination  of  urine  may  be  consider- 
ably increased.  Diminished  introduction  of  water  or  increased  elimina- 
tion of  water  by  other  means — as  in  violent  diarrhoea  or  vomiting,  or  in 
profuse  perspiration — greatly  diminishes  the  elimination  of  urine.  For 
example,  the  urine  may  sink  as  low  as  500-400  c.c.  per  day  in  intense 
summer-heat,  while  after  copious  draughts  of  water  the  elimination  of 
11000  c.c.  of  urine  has  been  observed  during  the  same  time.  The  quantity 
of  urine  voided  in  the  course  of  24  hours  varies  considerably  from  day  to 
day,  the  average  being  ordinarily  calculated  as  1500  c.c.  for  healthy  adult 
men  and  1200  c.c.  for  women.  The  minimum  elimination  occurs  during 
the  early  morning,  between  2 and  4 o’clock ; the  maximum,  in  the  first 
hours  after  waking  and  from  1-2  hours  after  a meal. 

The  quantity  of  solids  excreted  per  day  is  nearly  constant  even 
though  the  quantity  of  urine  may  vary,  and  it  is  quite  constant  when 
the  manner  of  living  is  regular.  Therefore  the  percentage  of  solids  in 
the  urine  is  naturally  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  urine. 
The  average  amount  of  solids  per  24  hours  is  calculated  as  GO  grms. 
The  quantity  may  be  calculated  with  approximate  accuracy  by  means  of 
the  specific  gravity  if  the  second  and  third  decimals  of  the  specific  gravity 
be  multiplied  by  IIaser’s  coefficient,  2.33.  The  product  gives  the 
amount  of  solids  in  1000  c.c.  of  urine,  and  if  the  quantity  of  urine 

eliminated  in  24  hours  be  measured,  the  quantity  of  solids  in  24  hours 

may  be  easily  calculated.  For  example,  1050  c.c.  of  urine  of  a specific 
gravity  1.021  was  eliminated  in  24  hours;  therefore  the  quantity  of 

solids  eliminated  is  21  X 2.33  = 48.9,  and  ^^'^^^06  "^^  ~ 51.35  grms. 

The  urine  in  this  case  contained  48.9  p.  m.  solids  and  51.35  grms.  in  the 

daily  excretion. 

Those  bodies  which,  under  physiological  conditions,  affect  the  density 
of  the  urine  are  common  salt  and  urea.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  first  is 
2.15,  and  the  last  only  1.32;  so  it  is  easy  to  understand,  when  the  relative 
proportion  of  these  two  bodies  essentially  deviates  from  the  normal,  why 
the  above  calculation  from  the  specific  gravity  is  not  exact.  The  same  is 
the  case  when  a urine  poor  in  a normal  constituent  contains  large  amounts 
of  foreign  bodies,  such  as  albumin  or  sugar. 

As  above  stated,  the  percentage  of  solids  in  the  urine  generally  decreases 
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with  a greater  elimination,  and  a very  considerable  excretion  of  urine 
(polyjiria)  has  therefore,  as  a rule,  a lower  specific  gravity.  An  important 
exception  to  this  rule  is  observed  in  urine  containing  sugar  {diabetes 
■mellitus),  in  which  there  is  a copious  excretion  of  a very  high  specific 
gravity  due  to  the  sugar.  In  cases  where  very  little  urine  is  excreted 
{oliguria),  e.g. , during  profuse  perspiration,  in  diarrhoea,  and  in  fevers, 
the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  is  as  a rule  very  high;  the  percentage  of 
solids  also  high  and  they  have  a dark  color.  Sometimes,  as,  for  example,  in 
certain  cases  of  albuminuria,  the  urine  may  have  a low  specific  gravity 
notwithstanding  the  oliguria,  and  be  poor  in  solids  with  a light  color. 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a tabular  view  of  the  composition  of  urine,  on 
account  of  its  variation.  For  certain  purposes  the  following  table  may  be 
of  some  value,  but  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  the  results  are  not  given 
for  1000  parts  of  urine,  but  only  approximate  figures  for  the  quantities  of 
the  most  important  constituents  which  are  eliminated  in  the  course  of  24 
hours  in  a quantity  of  1500  c.c. 


Daily  quantity  of  solids  = 60  grms. 


Organic  constituents  = 35  gnus. 

Urea 30.0  grms. 

Uric  acid 0.7  “ 

Creatiuiu 1.0  “ 

Hippuric  acid 0.7  “ 

Remaining  organic  bodies. . 2.6  “ 


Inorganic  constituents  = 25  grms. 


Sodium  chloride  (NaCl) .... 

15.0 

grms 

( < 

Sulphuric  acid  (HaS04) 

2.5 

Phosphoric  acid  (P2O6) 

2.5 

( ( 

Potash  (K2O)  

3.3 

it 

Ammonia  (Nils) 

0.7 

( c 

Magnesia  (MgO) 

0.5 

i t 

Lime  (CaO) 

0.3 

i ( 

Remaining  inorganic  bodies. 

0.2 

( t 

Urine  contains  on  an  average  40  p.  m.  solids.  The  quantity  of  urea  is 
about  20  p.  m.,  and  common  salt  about  10  p.  m. 

V.  Casual  Urinary  Constituents. 

The  casual  appearance  in  the  urine  of  medicines  or  of  urinary  con- 
stituents resulting  from  the  introduction  of  foreign  substances  into  the 
organism  is  of  practical  importance,  because  such  constituents  may  interfere 
in  certain  urinary  investigations,  and  also  because  they  afford  a good  means 
of  determining  whether  certain  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the 
organism  or  not.  From  this  point  of  view  a few  of  these  bodies  will  be 
spoken  of  in  a following  section  (on  the  pathological  urinary  constituents). 
The  presence  of  these  foreign  bodies  in  the  urine  is  of  special  interest  in 
those  cases  in  which  they  serve  to  elucidate  the  chemical  transformations 
certain  substances  undergo  within  the  body.  As  inorganic  substances 
generally  leave  the  body  unchanged,  they  are  of  very  little  interest  from 
this  standpoint,  but  the  changes  which  certain  organic  substances  undergo 
when  introduced  in'o  the  animal  body  may  be  studied  by  this  means  so  far 
as  these  trauiformations  are  shown  by  the  urine. 
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The  bodies  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  undergo,  though  not  without 
exceptions,  a combustion  leading  towards  the  final  products  of  meta- 
bolism; still,  often  a greater  or  smaller  part  of  the  body  in  question  escapes 
oxidation  and  appears  unchanged  in  the  urine.  A part  of  the  acids  belong- 
ing to  this  series  which  are  otherwise  burnt  into  water  and  carbonates  and 
render  the  urine  neutral  or  alkaline  may  act  in  the  same  manner.  The 
volatile  fatty  acids  poor  in  carbon  are  less  easily  oxidized  than  those  rich  in 
carbon,  and  they  tlierefore  pass  unchanged  into  the  urine  in  large  amounts. 
This  is  especially  true  of  formic  and  acetic  acids  (Schotten,  Gkeiiant  and 
Quinquaud ’).  The  statements  in  regard  to  oxalic  acid  are  contradictory. 
In  birds,  according  to  Gaglio  and  Giukti,  it  is  not  oxidized.  In  mammals 
it  is  in  great  part  oxidized,  according  to  Giunti,  while  Gaglio  and  Pohl. 
claim  that  it  is  indestructible.  In  human  beings  oxalic  acid  is  in  great  part 
oxidized,  according  to  Marfori  and  Giunti.  Tartaric  acid  acts  difierently, 
according  to  Brion;  namely,  in  dogs  the  la3VO-tartaric  acid  is  nearly  entirely 
consumed,  while  a little  more  than  70^  of  dextro-tartaric  acid  is  burnt. 
Kacemic  acid  is  oxidized  to  a still  less  extent  in  the  animal  body.  Succinic 
and  malic  acids  are  completely  combustible,  according  to  Poiil.“ 

The  acid  amides  appear  not  to  be  changed  in  the  body  (Schultzen  and 
Nencki  ’).  A small  part  of  the  amido-acids  seems  indeed  to  be  eliminated 
unchanged,  but  otherwise  they  are,  as  stated  above  (page  412)  for  leucin^ 
glycocoll,  and  aspartic  acid,  decomposed  within  the  body,  and  they  may 
therefore  cause  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  Sarcosin  (methylglyco- 
coll),  XII(CIl3).CII^.COOII,  also  perhaps  passes  in  small  part  into  the 
corresponding  uramido-acid,  methylliydantoic  acid,  NIl3.CO.N(CIl3). 
CII3.COOII  (ScnuLTZEN  ^).  Likewise  taurin,  amido-ethylsulphonic  acid, 
which  acts  somewhat  differently  in  different  animals  (Salkowski  ^),  passes 
in  human  beings,  at  least  in  part,  into  the  corresponding  uramido-acid, 
taurocarhaniic  acid,  NH,.  00.^11.0311^.803.011.  A part  of  the  taurin  also 
appears  as  such  in  the  urine.  In  rabbits,  when  taurin  is  introduced  into 
the  stomach  nearly  all  its  sulphur  appears  in  the  urine  as  sulphuric  and 
hyposidphurous  acids.  After  subcutaneous  injection  the  taurin  appears 
again  in  great  part  unchanged  in  the  urine. 


* Schotlen,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ; Grehant  and  Quinquaud,  Compt. 
rend..  Tome  104. 

* Gaglio,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  22  ; Giunti,  Chem.  CentralbL,  1897, 
Bd.  2 ; Marfori,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  20  ; Brion,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  25; 
Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  37,  where  a statement  as  to  the  intermediate 
products  of  the  oxidation  of  fatty  bodies  may  be  found. 

3 Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  8. 

*■  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  5.  See  also  Baumann  and  v.  Mering,  ibid., 
Bd.  8,  S.  584,  and  E.  Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  4,  S.  107. 

‘ Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  6,  and  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  58. 
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The  nilriles,  including  hydrocyanic  acid,  pass,  according  to  Lang,  into 
snlphocyanide  combinations,  and  this  sulphocyanide  seems  to  originate  from 
the  nofi-oxidized  sulphur  of  the  pi’oteids,  which  is  readily  split  off.  This 
sulphur  can,  according  to  Pasciieles’  ‘ observations,  convert  the  cyan 
alkalies  readily  into  snlphocyanides  in  alkaline  reaction  and  at  the  tempera- 
ture of  the  body. 

By  substitution  with  halogens  otherAvise  readily  oxidizable  bodies  are 
converted  into  difficultly  oxidizable  ones.  While  the  aldehydes  are  readily 
and  completely  burnt  like  the  primary  and  secondary  alcohols  of  the  fatty 
series,  the  halogen  substituted  aldehydes  and  alcohols  are,  on  the  contrary, 
difficultly  oxidizable.  The  halogen  substitution  products  of  methane 
(chloroform,  iodoform,  and  bromoform)  are  at  least  in  part  burnt,  and  the 
corresponding  alkali  combination  of  the  halogen  passes  into  the  urine.’ 

By  coupling  with  sulphuric  acid  the  otherwise  readily  oxidizable  alcohols 
may  be  guarded  against  combustion,  and  correspondingly  the  alkali  salt  of 
ethylsulphuric  acid  is  not  burnt  in  the  body  (Salkoavski ’). 

The  organic  combinations  containing  sulphur  act  somewhat  differently. 
According  to  W.  Smith  the  sulphur  of  the  thio  acids  like  thioglycolic  acid, 
CTI^.SII.COOH,  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  and  according  to 
OoLDMANN  amidothiolactic  acid  (cy stein)  and  the  sulphur  of  the  thio 
alcohols  (ethyl  mercaptans)  are  also  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  On  the 
contrary,  ethylsulphide,  sulphonic  and  sulpho  acids  in  general  (Salkoavski, 
Smith  are  not  oxidized  into  sulphuric  acid.  Oxyethylsnlphonic  acid, 
HO.CjH^.SO^.OH,  Avhich  is  in  part  oxidized  to  sulphuric  acid,  is  an 
exception  (Salkoavski). 

Conjugation  with  glycoronic  acid  occurs  in  certain  substituted  alcohols, 
aldehydes,  and  ketones  (?),  Avhich  probably  first  pass  over  into  alcohols 
(Sundahk).  Chloral  hydrate,  C^CljOH  H^O,  passes,  after  it  has  been 
converted  into  trichlorethyl-alcohol  by  a reduction,  into  a Igevogyrate  reduc- 
ing acid,  urochloralic  acid  or  trichlorethyl-glycuronic  acid,  0 

(M  uscuLUS  and  v.  jMering'').  Trichlorbutijl- alcohol  and  butyl-chloral 

hydrate  also  pass  into  trichlorbutyl-glycuronic  acid. 


* Lang,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pliarm.,  Bd.  34 ; Pascheles,  ibid. 

“See  Harnack  and  Griindler,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochensclir.,  1883;  Zeller,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Cheiii.,  Bd.  8;  Kast,  ibid.,  Bd.  11  ; Binz,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd. 
28  ; Zeehuisen,  Maly’s  Jahresher.,  Bd.  23. 

“ Pfltiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  4. 

* Smith,  Ptiuger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  53,  55,  57,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17  ; 
Salkowski,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  66  ; Pflliger's  Arch.,  Bd.  39  ; Goldmann,  Zeitsc..r.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  9;  also  Baumann  and  Kast,  ibid.,  Bd.  14. 

‘ Sundvik,  Maly’s  Jahresher.,  Bd.  16  ; Musculus  and  v.  Meriug,  Ber.  d.  deutsch, 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  8;  also  v.  Mering,  ibid.,  Bd.  15,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd. 
6 ; Klilz,  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  28  and  33. 
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The  aromatic  combinations^  pass,  as  far  as  we  know,  into  the  urine  as 
such  generally  after  a previous  partial  oxidation  or  after  a synthesis  with 
other  bodies.  That  the  benzol  ring  is  destroyed  in  the  body  in  certain 
cases  is  very  probable. 

Tlie  fact  that  benzol  may  be  oxidized  outside  of  the  body  into  carbon 
dioxide,  oxalic  acid,  and  volatile  fatty  acids  has  been  known  for  a long 
time;  and  as  in  these  cases  a rupture  of  the  benzol  ring  must  take  j^lace,  so 
also,  it  must  be  admitted,  when  aromatic  substances  undergo  a combustion 
in  the  animal  body  a rupture  of  the  benzol  nucleus  with  the  formation  of 
fatty  bodies  must  first  take  place.  If  this  does  not  take  place,  then  the 
benzol  nucleus  is  eliminated  with  the  urine  as  an  aromatic  combination  of 
one  kind  or  another.  As  the  difficultly  destroyed  benzol  nucleus  can  pro- 
tect from  destruction  a substance  belonging  to  the  fatty  series  when  con- 
jugated with  it,  which  is  the  case  with  the  glycocoll  of  hippuric  acid,  it 
seems  also  that  the  aromatic  nucleus  itself  may  be  protected  from  destruc- 
tion in  the  organism  by  syntheses  with  other  bodies.  The  aromatic  ethereal- 
sulphuric  acids  are  examples  of  this  kind. 

The  difficulty  in  deciding  whether  the  benzol  ring  itself  is  destroyed  in 
the  body  lies  in  the  fact  that  we  do  not  know  all  the  different  aromatic 
transformation  products  which  may  be  produced  by  the  introduction  of  any 
aromatic  substance  in  the  organism,  and  which  we  must  seek  for  in  the 
urine.  On  this  account  it  is  also  impossible  to  learn  by  exact  quantitative 
determinations  whether  or  not  an  aromatic  substance  introduced  or  absorbed 
appears  again  in  its  entirety  in  the  urine.  Certain  observations  render  it 
probable  that  the  benzol  ring,  as  above  mentioned,  is  at  least  in  certain 
cases  destroyed  in  the  body.  Schott E2sr,  Baumanist,  and  others  have  found 
that  certain  amido-acids,  such  as  tyrosin.,  pheJiylamido-jn'opionic  acid^  and 
ami  do -cinnamic  acid  w'hen  introduced  into  the  body  cause  no  increase  in 
the  quantity  of  known  aromatic  substances  in  the  urine;  this  makes  a 
destruction  of  these  amido-acids  in  the  animal  body  seem  probable. 
JuvALTA  also  made  an  experiment  on  dogs  yfiih.  y)idlialic  acid,  and  found 
that  it  was  in  great  part  destroyed.  The  benzol  derivatives  vary  in 
behavior  according  to  the  position  of  the  substitution,  for  as  found  by 
E.  CoHX,“  among  the  bi-derivates  the  ortho  compounds  are  more  readily 
destroyed  than  the  corresponding  meta-  or  para-compounds. 

An  oxidation  in  the  side  chain  of  aromatic  compounds  is  often  found, 
and  may  also  occur  in  the  nucleus  itself.  As  an  example,  benzol  is  first 


‘ la  accordance  with  custom  we  will  discuss  under  this  heading  the  homocyclic  as 
well  as  the  heterocylic  compounds. 

^ Schotten,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  7 and  8 ; Baumann,  ibid.,  Bd.  10,  S. 
130.  In  regard  to  the  behavior  of  tyrosin  see  especially  Blendermaun,  ibid.,  Bd.  6 ; 
Schotten,  ibid.,  Bd.  7 ; Baas,  ibid.,  Bd.  11  ; and  R.  Cohn,  ibid.,  Bd.  14;  Juvalta,  ibid.,. 
Bd.  13 ; R.  Cohn,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 
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oxidized  to  oxybenzol  (Sciiultzen  and  Naunyis),  and  tliis  is  then  farther 
in  part  converted  into  dioxy'benzols  (Baumank  and  Pkecsse).  Xaphthalin 
appears  to  be  converted  into  oxynaphthalin.,  and  probably  a part  also  into 
dioxynaphtlialin  (Lesnik  and  M.  Nekcki).  The  hydrocarbons  with  an 
aniiclo  or  iinido  group  may  also  be  oxidized  by  a substitution  of  hydroxyl 
for  hydrogen,  especially  when  the  formation  of  a derivative  with  the  para 
position  is  possible  (Klingexherg).  For  example,  anilin, 
passes  into  paramidophenol,  which  passes  into  the  urine  as  ethereal-sul- 
phuric acid,  II^N.CjII^.O.SOj.OH  (F.  Muller).  AcetaniUd  is  in  jmrt 
converted  into  acetyl  paramidophenol  (Jaffe  and  IIilrert,  K.  Morner), 
and  carhazol  into  oxycarbazol  (Klingeftberg  ^). 

An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  occur  by  the  hydrogen  atoms  being 
rej)laced  by  hydroxyl  as  in  the  oxidation  of  indol  and  shatol  into  indoxyl 
and  skatoxyl.  An  oxidation  of  the  side  chain  may  also  take  place  with  the 
formation  of  carboxyl;  thus,  for  example,  toluol,  (Sciiultzeft  and 

Nauftyn),  ethyl-lenzol,  and  (Neftcki 

and  Giacosa),’  besides  many  other  bodies,  are  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid. 
Cymol  is  oxidized  to  cumic  acid,  xylol  to  toluic  acid,  metJiyl-yjyridin  to 
py  rid  in-carbonic  acid,  in  the  same  way.  If  the  side  chain  has  several 
members,  the  behavior  is  somewhat  different.  Phenyl-acetic  acid, 
CIIj.COOII,  in  which  only  one  carbon  atom  exists  between  the  benzol 
nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is  not  oxidized,  but  is  eliminated  after  conjuga- 
tion with  glycocoll  phenaceturic  ocw?  (Salkowski  “).  Phenyl-p)rop)ionic 
acid,  C3H3.CH3.CII3. coon,  with  two  carbon  atoms  between  the  benzol 
nucleus  and  the  carboxyl,  is,  on  the  contrary,  oxidized  into  benzoic  acid.* 
Aromatic  amido-acids  with  three  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  and  where 
the  NH3  group  is  bound  to  the  middle  one,  as  in  tyrosin,  n'-oxyphenyl- 
amido-propionic  acid,  C3lI^(0H). CII3. CH(lS[H3).COOH,  and  a-phenyl- 
amido-propionic  acid,  C3II3. CII3. CH(NIl3) ,COOH,  seem  to  be  in  great  part 
burnt  within  the  body  (see  above).  Phenylamido-acetic  acid,  which  has 
only  two  carbon  atoms  in  the  side  chain,  C^H^. CH(NH3)COOH,  acts 
differently,  passing  into  mandelic  acid,  phenyl-glycolic  acid,  CJd^.  CII(OH). 
COOH  (SCIIOTTEFT  "). 

' Scbultzen  and  Naunyn,  Reichert  and  Du  Bois-Re^'mond’s  Arch.,  18G7  ; Baumann 
and  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3,  8.  156.  See  also  Nencki  and  Giacosa, 
ihid.,  Bd.  4;  Lesnik  and  Nencki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  24;  F.  IMuller,. 
Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1887  ; JalTe  and  Hilbert,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem  , Bd. 
12;  Morncr,  , Bd.  13;  Klingenberg,  “ Studicn  liber  die  O.xydation  aromatischer 
Substanzen,”  etc.  Inaug.-Diss.  Rostock,  1891.  In  regard  to  formanilid,  which  acts 
essentially  as  acetanilid,  see  Kleine,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  22. 

’ Ihid. , Bd.  4. 

3 Ibid..  Bdd.  7 and  9. 

* See  E.  and  H.  Salkowski,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd,  12. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 
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If  several  side  chains  are  present  in  the  benzol  nucleus,  then  only  one 
is  always  oxidized  into  carboxyl.  Thus  xylol.,  0^11^(0113)^,  is  oxidized  into 
toluic  acid.,  0^11,(0115)00011  (ScnuLTZEN  and  Naunyn),  mcsityle7i, 
05113(0113)3,  into  mesitylenic  acid.,  05113(0113)3.00011  (L.  Nencki),  and 
cymol  into  cumic  acid  (M.  Nencki  and  Ziegler'). 

Syntheses  of  aromatic  substances  with  other  atomic  groups  occur  fre- 
quently. To  these  syntheses  belongs,  in  the  first  rank,  the  conjugation  of 
henzoic  acid  with  glycocoll  to  form  'liiypuric  acid.,  first  discovered  by 
Wohler.  All  the  numerous  aromatic  substances  which  are  converted  into 
benzoic  acid  in  the  body  are  voided  partly  as  hippuric  acid.  This  statement 
is  not  true  for  all  classes  of  animals.  According  to  the  observations  of 
Jaffe,''  benzoic  acid  does  not  pass  into  hippuric  acid  in  birds,  but  into 
another  nitrogenous  acid,  or^iithuric  acid,  C.3II35N3O,.  This  acid  yields  as 
splitting  products,  besides  benzoic  acid,  ornithm,  a body  which  has  been 
spoken  of  on  page  68.  Not  only  are  the  oxyhenzoic  acids  and  the  suh- 
stituted  henzoic  acids  conjugated  Avith  glycocoll,  forming  corresponding 
hippuric  acids,  but  also  the  above-mentioned  acids,  toluic,  7nesityle7iic, 
cumic,  imi\.  phenylacetic  acids.  These  acids  are  voided  as  toluric,  mesityle- 
nuric,  cumhiuric,  and  plienaceturic  acids. 

It  must  be  remarked  in  regard  to  the  oxybeuzoic  acids  that  a conjuga- 
tion with  glycocoll  has  only  been  shown  with  salicylic  acid  and  p-oxy- 
benzoic  acid  (Bertagnini,  Baumahis',  and  Herter,  and  others),  while 
Baumaftn"  and  Herter’  find  it  only  very  probable  for  m-oxybenzoic  acid. 
The  oxyhenzoic  acids  are  also  in  part  eliminated  as  conjugated  sulphuric 
acids,  which  is  especially  true  for  m-oxybenzoic  acid.  We  have  the  in- 
vestigations on  m-amidobenzoic  acid  in  regard  to  the  transformation 
of  amidobenzoic  acids.  Salkowski  found,  as  was  later  confirmed  by 
B.  Cohn,* *  that  m-amidobenzoic  acid  passes  in  part  into  uramidohe^izoic 
acid,  HjN.CO.HN.C.lI^.COOH.  It  is  also  in  part  eliminated  as  amido- 
liippuric  acid. 

The  substituted  aldehydes  are  of  special  interest  as  substances  which 
undergo  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  According  to  the  investigations  of 

R,  Cohn  ’ on  this  subject  o-nitrohenzaldehyde  when  introduced  into  a rabbit 
is  only  in  a very  small  part  converted  into  nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  chief 
mass,  about  90^,  is  destroyed  in  the  body.  According  to  Sieber  and 

S. MIRXOW' ' m-nitrohenzaldehyde  passes  in  dogs  into  m-nitrohippuric  acid, 

* L.  Neucki,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharni.,  Bd.  1 ; Nencki  aud  Ziegler,  Ber.  d. 
deutsch.  chein.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  5.  See  also  O,  Jacobsen,  ibid.,  Bd.  12. 

* Ibid.,  Bdd.  10  and  11. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol  Chem.,  Bd.  1,  where  Bertagnini’s  work  is  also  cited.  See  also 
Dautzeuberg,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  11,  S.  231. 

* Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  7 ; Cohn,  ibid.,  Bd.  17. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  17. 

* Monatshefte  f,  Chem.,  Bd.  8. 
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and  according  to  CoiiN  into  urea  m-nitrohippurate.  In  rabbits  the 
beliavior  is  quite  different  according  to  Coii^f.  In  this  case  not  only  does 
an  oxidation  of  the  aldehyde  into  benzoic  acid  take  place,  but  the  nitio 
group  is  also  reduced  to  an  aniido  group,  and  finally  acetic  acid  attaches 
itself  to  the  amido  group  with  the  expulsion  of  water,  so  that  the  final 
product,  m-acetylamidobenzoic  acid,  Cnj.CO.NII.CjII^.COOII,  is  the 
result.  This  process  is  analogous  to  the  behavior  of  furfurol,  and  the 
reduction  does  not  take  place  in  the  intestine,  but  in  the  tissue.  The 
p-nitrobenzaldehyde  acts  in  rabbits  in  part  like  the  m-aldehyde  and  passes 
in  part  into  p-acetylnmidobeuzoic  acid.  Another  part  is  converted  into 
p-nitrobenzoic  acid,  and  the  urine  contains  a chemical  combination  of  equal 
parts  of  these  two  acids.  According  to  Siebee  and  Smirnow  p-nitro- 
benzaldehyde yields  only  urea  p-nitrohippurate  in  dogs.  The  above- 
mentioned  'pyridin-carbonic  acid,  formed  from  methyl  pyridin  (u'-picolin), 
passes  into  the  urine  after  conjugation  with  glycocoll  as  a-pyridinuric 
mid.  ‘ 

To  those  substances  which  undergo  a conjugation  with  glycocoll  belongs 
furfurol  (the  aldehyde  of  pyromucic  acid),  which,  when  introduced  into 
rabbits  and  dogs,  as  shown  by  Jaffe  and  Cohn,  is  first  oxidized  into 
pyromucic  acid  and  then  this  eliminated  pyromucuric  acid,  C,II,N^O, 
after  conjugation  with  glycocoll.  In  birds  this  behavior  is  different, 
namely,  in  them  the  acid  is  conjugated  to  another  substance,  ornithin, 
CjIIjjX^O^ , which  is  probably  diamidovalerianic  acid,  forming  pyromucinor- 
thuric  acid.  Similar  to  the  oxidation  of  furfurol,  thioplien,  CJI^S,  corre- 
sponding to  furfuran,  is  oxidized  to  thioplmiic  acid,  which,  according  to 
Jaffe  and  Levy,''*  is  conjugated  with  glycocoll  in  the  body  (rabbits)  and 
eliminated  as  thiophenuric  acid,  C,H,NSO,. 

Furfurol  also  undergoes  conjugation  with  glycocoll  in  other  forms  in 
mammals.  Thus  Jaffe  and  Cohn  found  that  it  is  in  part  combined  with 
acetic  acid,  forming  furfuracrylic  acid,  CJT3O.CH : CH.COOH,  which 
passes  into  the  urine  coupled  with  glycocoll  furfuracryluric  acid. 

Another  very  important  synthesis  of  aromatic  substances  is  that  of  the 
ether eal-mlphuric  acids.  Phenols  and  chiefiy  the  hydroxylated  aromatic 
hydrocarbons  and  their  derivatives  are  voided  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids, 
according  to  Baumann,  IIerter,  and  others.’ 

A conjugation  of  aromatic  acids  with  sulphuric  acid  occurs  less  often. 
The  two  above-mentioned  aromatic  acids,  p-oxyphenylacetic  acid  and 

' In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  glycocoll  conjugations  we  refer  the  reader 
to  O.  Kiihling,  Ueber  Stoffvvechselprodukte  aroniatischer  Korper.  Inaug.-Diss,  Berlin, 
1887. 

’ Jaffe  and  Cohn,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Geaellsch.,  Bdd.  20  and  21  ; with  Levy, 
ihid.,  Bd.  21. 

’ In  regard  to  the  literature  see  O.  Ktlhling,  1.  c. 
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y-oxyplienylproimnic  acid,  are  in  jmrt  eliminated  in  this  form.  Gentisinic 
acid  (liydrochinon-carbonic  acid)  increases,  according  to  Likiiatsciieff,' 
also  the  quantity  of  etliereal-sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  and  according  to 
Host  the  same  occurs,  contrary  to  the  older  statements,  with  gallic  acid, 
(trioxybenzoic  acid)  atid  tannic  acid.'* * 

While  acetoplienon  (phenylmethyl  ketone),  CjlI,.CO.CIl3,  as  shown  by 
M.  NEoSrcKi,  is  oxidized  to  benzoic  acid  and  eliminated  as  hippuric  acid, 
the  aromatic  oxyketones  with  hydroxyl  groups,  such  as  resacetophenon, 

13  4 14 

C5ll3(01I)(01I)(C0,CIl3),  paraoxypropiopUenon,  0311^(011) (COOII3. CH,), 

and  gallacetopliencn,  C Jl3(0H)(0iI)(01I)(C0.Cll3),  pass  into  the  urine 
without  previous  oxidation  as  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  and  in  part  after 
conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid  (Nencki  and  Hekowski  '). 

Euxantlion,  which  is  also  an  aromatic  oxyketone,  passes  into  the  urine  as 
euxanthic  acid  after  a previously  mentioned  conjugation  with  glycuronic 
acid.  A conjugation  of  other  aromatic  substances  with  glycuronic  acid, 
which  last  is  protected  from  combustion,  occurs  rather  often.  Camphor, 
Cj.HjgO,  when  given  to  a dog  is  first  converted  by  oxidation  into  camplioral, 
Ci^llj^COlljO,  and  by  conjugation  with  glycuronic  acid  into  campho- 
glycuronic  acid  (Scioiiedebeug).  The  phenols,  as  above  stated  (page  445), 
pass  in  part  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids  into  the  urine.  The  same  is 
true  for  the  homologues  of  phenols,  for  certain  substituted  phenols,  for 
naphthoh,  l)orneol,  menthol,  turpentine,  and  many  other  aromatic  sub- 
stances." Orthonitrotoluol  in  dogs  passes  first  into  o-nitrobenzyl  alcohol 
and  then  into  a conjugated  glycuronic  acid,  uronitrotoluolic  acid  (Jaffe  ^). 
The  glycuronic  acid  split  off  from  the  conjugated  acid  is  lievogyrate  and 
hence  not  identical  with  the  ordinary  glycuronic  acid,  but  isomeric.  Indol 
and  shatol  seem,  as  above  stated  (page  449  and  450),  to  be  eliminated  in 
the  urine  partly  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acids. 

A synthesis  in  which  compounds  containing  sulphur,  mercapturic  acid, 
are  formed  and  eliminated,  conjugated  with  glycuronic  acid,  occurs  when 
chlorine  and  bromine  derivates  of  benzol  are  introduced  into  the  organism 
of  dogs  (Baumajs'X  and  Preusse,  Jaffe°).  Thus  chlorhenzol  combines 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

* lu  regard  to  the  behavior  of  gallic  and  tannic  acids  in  the  animal  body  see  C.  Mor- 
ner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  16,  which  also  contains  the  older  literature  ; also 
Harnack,  ibid.,  Bd.  24,  and  Rost,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  38,  and  Sitzungs- 
ber.  d.  Gesellsch.  zur  Beford.  d.  ges.  Nalurwiss.  zu  Marburg,  1898. 

^ Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  3,  and  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Ge- 
sellsch., Bd.  27. 

See  O.  Kiihling,  1.  c.,  which  gives  the  literature  up  to  1887  ; also  E.  Kiilz,  Zeitschr^ 
f.  Biologie,  Bd.  27. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2. 

® Baumann  and  Preusse,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  5 ; Jaffe,  Ber.  d.  deutsch. 
chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  12. 
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with  CYSTETX,  an  intermediate  decomposition  product  of  proteids  which  is 
closely  allied  to  cystin  (see  below),  forming  clilorplienylmcrcaTturic  acid, 
CjjlIjjClSXOj.  On  boiling  with  mineral  acid  this  compound  decomposes 
into  acetic  acid  and  chlorphenylcystein,  CJI^Cl.CglljNSO^. 

Pijridin,  which  does  not  combine  either  with  glyciironic  acid  or 

with  sulphuric  acid  after  previous  oxidation,  shows  a special  behavior.  It 
takes  up  a methyl  group  as  found  by  Jlrs  and  later  confirmed  by  CoiiN,‘ 
and  forms  an  ammonium  combination,  mcthylinjr idyl- ammonium  hydroxyl, 
110. OIL.  NO  IL. 

9 O D 

Several  alkaloids,  such  as  quinin,  mor'phin,  and  strychnin,  may  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  Uirycntim,  halsam  of  copaiva,  and  resins  these 
may  appear  in  the  urine  as  resin  acids.  Different  kinds  of  coloring 

matters,  such  as  alizarin,  crysophanic  acid,  after  rhubarb  or  senna,  and 
the  coloring  matter  of  the  hlueherry,  etc.,  may  also  pass  into  the  urine. 
After  rhubarb,  senna,  or  santonin  the  urine  assumes  a yellow  or  greenish- 
yellow  color,  which  is  transformed  into  a beautiful  red  color  by  the  addition 
of  alkali.  Phenol  produces,  as  above  mentioned,  a dark-brown  or  dark- 
green  color  which  depends  mainly  on  the  decomposition  products  of  hydro- 
chinon  and  humin  substances.  After  naphthalin  the  urine  has  a dark 
color,  and  several  other  medicines  produce  a special  coloration.  Thus 
Icairin  often  gives  a yellowish-green  hue,  and  the  urine  darkens  when 
exposed  to  the  air;  thallin  gives  a greenish-brown  color  which  is  marked 
green  in  thin  layers,  and  antipiyrin  gives  a yellow  to  blood-red.  After 
balsam  of  copaiva  the  urine  becomes,  when  strongly  acidified  with  hydro- 
chloric acid,  gradually  rose  and  purple-red.  After  naphthalin  or  naphthol 
the  urine  gives  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (1  c.c.  concentrated  acid 
and  a few  drops  of  urine)  a beautiful  emerald-green  color,  which  is 
probably  due  to  naphthol-glycurouic  acid.  Odoriferous  bodies  also  pass 
into  the  urine.  After  asparagus  the  urine  acquires  a sickly  disagreeable 
odor  which  is  probably  due  to  methylmercaptan,  according  to  M.  Xencki.* 
After  turpentine  the  urine  may  have  a peculiar  odor  similar  to  that  of 
violets. 


VI.  Pathological  Constituents  of  Urine. 

Proteid.  The  appearance  of  slight  traces  of  proteid  in  normal  urines 
has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  many  investigators,  such  as  Posjster, 
Plosz,  y.  Noorden,  Leube,  and  others.  According  to  K.  MbRNER’  pro- 
teid regularly  occurs  as  a normal  urinary  constituent  to  the  extent  of  22-78 

’ His,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bel.  22;  Cohu,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem., 
B(l.  18. 

^ Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  n.  Pharm.,  Bd.  28. 

^ Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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milligrams  per  litre.  Frequently  traces  of  a substance  similar  to  a nncleo- 
albumin,  and  which  is  easily  mistaken  for  mucin,  are  found  in  the  urine. 
In  diseased  conditions  proteid  occurs  in  the  urine  in  a variety  of  cases. 
The  albuminous  bodies  which  most  often  occur  are  serglobulin  and  seral- 
bumin. Albumoses  and  pej^tones  also  sometimes  occur.  The  quantity  of 
proteid  in  the  urine  is  in  most  cases  less  than  5 p.  m.,  rarely  10  p,  m.  and 
only  very  rarely  does  it  amount  to  50  p.  m.  or  over. 

Among  the  many  reactions  proposed  for  the  detection  of  proteid  n 
urine,  the  following  are  to  be  recommended: 

The  Heat  Test.  Filter  the  urine  and  test  its  reaction.  An  acid  urine 
may,  as  a rule,  be  boiled  without  further  treatment,  and  only  in  especially 
acid  urines  is  it  necessary  to  first  treat  with  a little  alkali.  An  alkaline 
urine  is  made  neutral  or  faintly  acid  before  heating.  If  the  urine  is  poor 
in  salts,  add  vol.  of  a saturated  common-salt  solution  before  boiling; 
then  heat  to  boirmg-point,  and  if  no  })recipitation,  cloudiness,  or  opalescence 
appears,  the  urine  in  question  contains  no  coagulable  proteid,  but  it  may 
contain  albumoses  or  peptones.  If  a preci2)itate  is  produced  on  boiling, 
this  may  consist  of  proteid,  or  of  earthy  phosphates,  or  of  both.  The 
simple-acid  calcium  phosphate  decomposes  on  boiling,  and  normal  phos- 
phate may  separate.  The  proper  amount  of  acid  is  now  added  to  the 
urine,  so  as  to  prevent  any  mistake  caused  by  the  presence  of  earthy 
phosphates,  and  to  give  a better  and  more  fiocculent  precipitate  of  the 
proteid.  If  acetic  acid  is  used  for  this,  then  add  1-2-3  drops  of  a 25^  acid 
to  each  10  c.c.  of  the  urine,  and  boil  after  the  addition  of  each  drop.  On 
using  nitric  acid,  add  1-2  drops  of  the  25fo  acid  to  each  c.c.  of  the  boiling- 
hot  urine. 

On  rising  acetic  acid,  when  the  quantity  of  proteid  is  very  small,  and 
especially  when  the  urine  was  originally  alkaline,  the  proteid  may  sometimes 
remain  in  solution  on  the  addition  of  the  above  quantity  of  acetic  acid. 
If,  on  the  contrary,  less  acid  is  added,  the  precipitate  of  calcium  phosphate, 
which  forms  in  amphoteric  or  faintly  acid  urines,  is  liable  not  to  dissolve 
completely,  and  this  may  cause  it  to  be  mistaken  for  a proteid  precipitate. 
If  nitric  acid  is  used  for  the  heat  test,  the  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  that 
after  the  addition  of  only  a little  acid  a combination  between  it  and  the 
proteid  is  formed  which  is  soluble  on  boiling  and  which  is  only  precipitated 
by  an  excess  of  the  acid.  On  this  account  the  large  quantity  of  nitric  acid, 
as  suggested  above,  must  be  added,  but  in  this  case  a small  part  of  the 
proteid  is  liable  to  be  dissolved  by  the  excess  of  the  nitric  acid.  When  the 
acid  is  added  after  boiling,  which  is  absolutely  necessary,  the  liability  of  a 
mistake  is  not  so  great.  It  is  on  these  grounds  that  the  heat  test,  although 
it  gives  very  good  results  in  the  hands  of  experts,  is  not  recommended  to 
physicians  as  a positive  test  for  proteid. 

A confounding  with  mucin,  when  this  body  occurs  in  the  urine,  is  easily 
prevented  in  the  heat  test  with  acetic  acid,  hy  acidifying  another  portion 
with  acetic  acid  at  the  ordinary  temperature.  Mucin  and  nucleoalbumin 
substances  similar  to  mucin  are  hereby  precipitated.  If  in  the  performance 
of  the  heat  and  nitric-acid  test  a precipitate  first  appears  on  cooling  or  is 
strikingly  increased,  then  this  shows  the  presence  of  albumoses  in  the  urine, 
either  alone  or  mixed  with  coagulable  proteid.  In  this  case  a furthe^ 
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' investigation  is  necessary  (see  below).  In  a urine  rich  in  nrates  a 2^recipitate 
consisting  of  nric  acid  separates  on  cooling.  This  precipitate  is  colored, 
sandy,  and  hardly  to  be  mistaken  for  an  albnmose  or  proteid  precipitate. 

IIeller’s  test  is  performed  as  fallows  (see  page  2G):  The  urine  is  very 
carefully  floated  on  the  surface  of  nitric  acid  in  a cest-tube.  The  presence 
of  proteid  is  shown  by  a white  ring  between  the  two  liquids.  With  this 
test  a red  or  reddish-violet  transparent  ring  is  always  obtained  with  normal 
urine;  it  depends  on  the  indigo  coloring  matters  and  can  hardly  be  mistaken 
for  the  white  or  whitish  proteid  ring,  and  this  last  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  ring  produced  by  bile-pigments.  In  a urine  rich  in  urates  another 
complication  may  occur,  due  to  the  formation  of  a ring  produced  by  the 
precipitated  uric  acid.  The  uric-acid  ring  does  not  lie,  like  the  proteid 
ring,  between  the  two  liquids,  but  somewhat  higher.  For  this  reason  "we 
may  often  have  two  simultaneous  rings  with  urines  rich  in  urates  and  yet 
not  containing  very  much  proteid.  The  disturbance  caused  by  uric  acid  is 
easily  prevented  by  diluting  the  urine  with  1-2  vol.  water  before  ]3erforming 
the  test.  The  uric  acid  now  remains  in  solution,  and  the  delicac}’'  of 
Heller’s  test  is  so  great  that  after  dilution  only  in  the  jrresence  of  insig- 
nificant traces  of  proteid  does  this  test  give  negative  results.  In  a urine 
very  rich  in  urea  a ring-like  separation  of  urea  nitrate  may  also  appear. 
This  ring  consists  of  shining  crystals,  and  it  does  not  appear  in  the  pre- 
viously diluted  urine.  A confusion  with  resinous  acids,  which  also  give  a 
whitish  ring  with  this  test,  is  easily  prevented,  since  these  acids  are  soluble 
on  the  addition  of  ether.  Stir,  add  ether  and  carefully  shake  the  contents 
of  the  test-tube.  If  the  cloudiness  was  due  to  resinous  acids,  the  urine 
gradually  becomes  clear,  and  on  evaporating  the  ether  a sticky  residue  of 
resinous  acids  is  obtained.  A liquid  which  contains  pure  mucin  does  not 
give  a precipitate  with  this  test,  but  it  gives  a more  or  less  strongly 
opalescent  ring,  which  disappears  on  stirring.  The  liquid  does  not  contain 
any  precipitate  after  stirring,  but  is  somewhat  opalescent.  If  a faint,  not 
wholly  typical  reaction  is  obtained  with  Heller’s  test  after  some  time  with 
undiluted  urine,  while  the  diluted  urine  gives  a pronounced  reaction,  this 
shows  the  presence  of  the  substance  which  used  to  be  called  mucin  or 
nucleoalbumin.  In  this  case  proceed  as  described  below  for  the  detection 
of  nucleoalbumin. 

If  we  bear  in  mind  the  above-mentioned  possible  errors  and  the  means 
by  which  they  may  be  prevented,  there  is  hardly  another  test  for  proteid  in 
the  urine  which  is  at  the  same  time  so  easily  performed,  so  delicate,  and  so 
positive  as  Heller’s.  With  this  test  even  0.002^  albumin  may  be  detected 
without  difficulty.  Still  the  student  should  not  be  satisfied  with  this  test 
alone,  but  apply  at  least  a second  test,  such  as  the  heat  test.  In  joerforming 
this  test  the  (primary)  albumoses  are  also  precipitated. 

The  reaction  loitli  metapliosphoric  acid  (see  page  2G)  is  very  convenient 
and  easily  performed.  It  is  not  quite  so  delicate  and  positive  as  Heller’s 
test.  The  albumoses  are  also  precipitated  by  this  reagent. 

Reaction  luitli  Acetic  Acid  and  Potassium  Ferrocyanide.  Treat  the  urine 
first  with  acetic  acid  until  it  contains  about  2^,  and  then  add  drop  by  drop 
a potassium-ferrocyanide  solution  (1  : 20),  carefully  avoiding  an  excess. 
This  test  is  very  good,  and  in  the  hands  of  experts  it  is  even  more  delicate 
than  Heller’s.  In  the  presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  proteid  it 
requires  more  practice  and  dexterity  than  Heller’s,  as  the  relative  quan- 
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titles  of  reagent,  proteid,  and  acetic  acid  influence  the  resnlt  of  the  test. 
The  quantity  of  salts  in  the  urine  likewise  seems  to  have  an  influence.  This 
reagent  also  precipitates  albumoses. 

Spiegleu’s  2'est.  Spiegler  recommends  u solution  of  8 parts  mercuric  chloride,  4 
parts  tartaric  acid,  20  parts  glycerin,  and  200  parts  water  as  a very  delicate  reagent  for 
proteid  in  the  urine.  A test-tube  is  half  filled  with  this  reagent,  and  the  urine  allowed 
to  flow  upon  its  surface  drop  by  drop  from  a pipette  along  the  wall  of  the  test-tube.  In 
the  presence  of  proteid  a white  ring  is  obtained  at  the  point  of  contact  between  the  two 
liquid.s.  The  delicacy  of  this  test  is  1 : 350000.  Jolt.es  ' does  not  consider  this  reagent 
suited  for  urines  very  poor  in  chlorine,  and  for  this  reason  he  has  changed  it  as  follows  : 
10  grin,  mercuric  chloride,  20  grin,  succinic  acid,  10  grm.  NaCl,  and  500  cc.  water. 

Koch’s  Test.  Treat  the  urine  either  with  a 20%  watery  solution  of  sulphosalicylic  acid 
or  a few  crystals  of  the  acid.  This  reagent  does  not  precipitate  the  uric  acid  or  the  resin 
acids.* 

As  every  normal  urine  contains  traces  of  proteid,  it  is  apparent  that  very 
delicate  reagents  are  only  to  be  used  with  the  greatest  caution.  For 
ordinary  cases  Heller’s  test  is  sufficiently  delicate.  If  no  reaction  is 
obtained  with  this  test  within  2|-  to  3 minutes,  the  urine  tested  contains  less 
than  0.003^  proteid,  and  is  to  be  considered  free  from  proteid  in  the 
ordinary  sense. 

The  use  of  precipitating  reagents  presumes  that  the  urine  to  be  investi- 
gated is  perfectly  clear,  especially  in  the  presence  of  only  very  little  proteid. 
The  urine  must  first  be  filtered.  This  is  not  easily  done  with  urine  con- 
taining bacteria,  but  a clear  urine  may  be  obtained,  as  suggested  by 
A.  JoLLES,“  by  shaking  the  urine  with  infusorial  earth. 

The  different  colo?'  reactions  cannot  be  directly  used,  especially  in  deep- 
colored  urines  which  only  contain  little  proteid.  The  common  salt  of  the 
urine  has  a disturbing  action  on  Millon’s  reagent.  To  prove  more  posi- 
tively the  presence  of  proteid,  the  precipitate  obtained  in  the  boiling  test 
may  be  filtered,  washed,  and  then  tested  with  Millon’s  reagent.  The 
precipitate  may  also  be  dissolved  in  dilute  alkali  and  the  biuret  test  applied 
to  the  solution.  The  presence  of  albumoses  or  peptones  in  the  urine  is 
directly  tested  for  by  this  last-mentioned  test.  In  testing  the  urine  for 
proteid  one  should  never  be  satisfied  with  one  test  alone,  but  apply  the 
heat  test  and  Heller’s  or  the  potassium-ferrocyanide  test.  In  using  the 
heat  test  alone  the  albumoses  may  be  easily  overlooked,  but  these  are 
detected,  on  the  contrary,  by  Heller’s,  or  the  potassium  ferrocyanide  test. 
If  we  use  only  one  of  these  tests,  we  get  no  sufficient  intimation  of  the 
kind  of  proteid  present,  whether  it  consists  of  albumoses  or  coagulable 
proteid. 

For  practical  purposes  several  dry  reagents  for  proteid  have  been  recommended.  Be- 
sides the  metaphosphoric  acid  may  be  mentioned  Stutz’s  or  Fuubringer’s  gelatin 
capsules,  which  contain  mercuric  chloride,  sodium  chloride,  and  citric  acid  ; and  Geiss- 
LEii’s  albumin-test  papers,  which  consist  of  strips  of  filter-paper  which  have  been  dipped 
in  a solution  of  citric  acid  and  also  mercuric-chloride  and  potassium-iodide  solution  and 
then  dried. 

If  the  presence  of  proteid  has  been  positively  proved  in  the  urine  by  the 
above  tests,  it  then  remains  necessary  to  determine  the  variety. 


* Spiegler,  Wien.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1892,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  klin.  Med.,  1893; 
Jolles,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

Pliarmaceut.  Centralhalle,  1889,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  29. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  29. 
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The  Detection  of  Glohtdin  and  AUnimin,  In  detecting  sergiobulin  the 
urine  is  exactly  neutralized,  filtered,  and  treated  with  magnesinrn  sulphate 
in  substance  until  it  is  completely  saturated  at  the  ordinary  temperature,  or 
with  an  equal  volume  of  a saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sul- 
phate, In  both  cases  a white,  flocculent  precipitate  is  formed  in  the 
presence  of  globulin.  In  using  ammonium  sulphate  with  a urine  rich  in, 
urates  a precipitate  consisting  of  ammonium  urate  may  separate.  This 
precipitate  does  not  appear  immediately,  but  only  after  a certain  time,  and 
it  must  not  be  mistaken  for  the  globulin  precipitate.  In  detecting  ser- 
albumin heat  the  filtrate  from  the  globulin  precipitate  to  boiling-point  or 
add  about  Ifo  acetic  acid  to  it  at  the  ordinary  temperature. 

AJhumoses  and  peptones  have  been  repeatedly  found  in  the  urine  in 
different  diseases.  Keliable  reports  are  at  hand  on  the  occurrence  of  albn- 
moses  in  the  urine.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  peptones ' 
date  in  part  from  a time  Avhen  the  conception  of  albumoses  and  peptones 
was  different  from  that  of  the  present  day,  and  in  part  they  are  based 
upon  investigations  using  untrustworthy  methods.  True  ]>eptones  have 
not,  it  seems,  been  detected  in  urine,  and  what  has  been  designated  as  urine 
peptone  seem  to  have  been  chiefly  deutero-albumose. 

In  detecting  the  albumoses  the  proteid-free  urine,  or  urine  boiled  with 
addition  of  acetic  acid,  is  saturated  with  ammonium  sulphate,  which  precipi- 
tates the  albumoses.  Several  errors  are  here  possible.  The  urobilin,  which 
may  give  a reaction  similar  to  the  binret  reaction,  is  also  precipitated  and 
may  lead  to  mistakes  (Salkow'SKI,  Stokvis^).  A small  quantity  of  the 
proteid  may  remain  in  solution  in  coagulation  which  may  be  precipitated 
by  the  ammonium  sulphate  and  be  mistaken  for  albumoses.  The  coagulable 
proteid  may  be  completely  precipitated  by  saturating  with  ammonium  sul- 
phate in  boiling  solution;  but  according  to  Devoto  ® small  quantities  of 
albumose  may  be  formed  from  the  proteid  by  heating  for  a long  time  with 
the  salt.  On  heating  for  a short  time  no  such  formation  of  albumose  takes 
place,  and  the  proteids  are  completely  coagulated. 

For  these  reasons  Bang  * has  suggested  the  following  method  for  the 
detection  of  albumoses  in  the  presence  of  coagulable  jiroteid.  The  urine  is 
heated  to  boiling  with  ammonium  sulphate  (8  parts  to  10  parts  urine)  and 
boiled  for  a few  seconds.  The  still  hot  liquid  is  centrifuged  for  to  1 
minute  and  separated  from  the  sediment.  The  urobilin  is  removed  from 
this  by  extraction  with  alcohol.  The  residue  is  suspended  in  a little  water, 
heated  to  boiling,  filtered,  whereby  the  coagulable  proteid  is  retained  on 
the  filter,  and  any  urobilin  still  present  in  the  filtrate  is  shaken  out  with 
chloroform.  The  watery  solution,  after  removal  of  the  chloroform,  is  used 
for  the  biuret  test.  For  clinical  purposes  this  method  is  very  serviceable. 
In  regard  to  other  more  complicated  methods  we  refer  to  IIuppert- 
Neubauer,  Ilarn- Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 

* III  regard  to  the  literature  ou  albumoses  and  peptones  iu  urine  see  Huppert-Neu- 
bauer,  Harn-Analyse,  10.  Autl.,  S.  466  to  492  ; also  A.  Stollregen,  Ueber  das  Vorkommen 
von  Peplon  im  Harn,  Sputum  und  Eiter  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpal,  1891);  H.  Ilirsclifeldt, 
Ein  Beilrag  zur  Frage  der  Peptonurie  (Inaug.  Diss.,  Dorpat,  1892)  ; and  especially 
Stadelir.ann,  Untersuchungen  liber  die  Peptonurie.  Wiesbaden,  1894. 

^ Salkowski,  Berlin,  klin.  Woclienscbr.,  1897  ; Stokvis,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  34. 

^ Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  15. 

■*  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenscbr.,  1898. 
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If  the  albumoses  have  been  precipitated  from  a larger  ]-»ortion  of  nrine 
by  arnmonium  sulphate,  this  precipitate  is  tested  for  the  presence  of  different 
albumoses  for  the  reasons  given  in  Chapter  II. 

Tlie  following  serves  as  a preliminary  determination  of  the  kind  of 
albumoses  present  in  the  urine.  If  the  urine  contains  only  deuteroalbnmose 
it  does  not  become  cloudy  on  boiling,  does  not  give  Heller’s  test,  does  not 
become  cloudy  on  saturating  with  NaCl  in  neutral  reaction,  but  does  become 
cloudy  on  adding  acetic  acid  saturated  with  salt.  In  the  presence  of  only 
protalbumose,  the  urine  gives  Heller’s  test,  is  precipitated  even  in  neutral 
solution  on  saturating  with  NaOl,  but  does  not  coagulate  on  boiling.  The 
presence  of  heteroalbumose  is  shown  by  the  urine  behaving  like  the  above 
with  NaCl  and  nitric  acid,  but  shows  a difference  on  heating.  It  gradually 
becomes  cloudy  on  Avarming,  and  separates  at  about  G0°  C.  a sticky  precipi- 
tate Avhich  attaches  itself  to  the  sides  of  the  vessel  and  which  dissolves  at 
boiling  temperature  on  acidifying  the  urine,  and  reappears  on  cooling. 

Quantitative  Estimation  of  Froteid  hi  Urine.  Of  all  the  methods 
proposed  thus  far,  the  coagulatjo^st  method  (boiling  with  the  addition  of 
acetic  acid)  Avhen  performed  Avith  sufficient  care  gives  the  best  results. 
The  average  errors  need  never  amount  to  more  than  0.01^,  and  it  is 
generally  smaller.  In  using  this  method  it  is  best  to  first  find  hoAv  much 
acetic  acid  must  be  added  to  a small  portion  of  urine,  Avhich  has  been 
previously  heated  on  the  Avater-bath,  to  completely  separate  the  proteid  so 
that  the  filtrate  does  not  respond  to  Heller’s  test.  Then  coagulate 
20-50-100  c. c.  of  the  urine.  Pour  the  urine  into  a beaker  and  heat  on  the 
water-bath,  add  tiie  required  quantity  of  acetic  acid  slowly,  stirring  con- 
stantly, and  heat  at  the  same  time.  Filter  Avhile  warm,  Avash  first  Avith 
Avater,  then  Avith  alcohol  and  ether,  dry  and  weigh,  incinerate  and  Aveigh 
again.  In  exact  determinations  the  filtrate  must  not  give  Heller’s  test. 

The  separate  estimation  of  globulins  and  albumins  is  done  by  care- 
fully neutralizing  the  urine  and  precipitating  with  MgSO^  added  to 
saturation  (Haaijiarsten),  or  simply  by  adding  an  equal  Amlume  of  a 
saturated  neutral  solution  of  ammonium  sulphate  (IIofaieister  and  PoiiL '). 
The  precipitate  consisting  of  globulin  is  thoroughly  washed  Avith  a saturated 
magnesium-sulphate  or  half-satu rated  ammonium-sulphate  solution,  dried 
continuously  at  110°  C.,  boiled  with  Avater,  extracted  with  alcohol  and 
ether,  then  dried,  AA^eighed,  ashed,  and  weighed  again.  The  quantity  of 
albumin  is  calculated  as  the  difference  between  the  quantity  of  globulins 
and  the  total  proteids.  , 

Approximate  Estimation  of  Proteid  in  Urine.  Of  the  methods  sug- 
gested for  this  purpose  none  has  been  more  extensively  employed  than 
Esbacii’s. 

Esbacii’s’  Method.  The  acidified  urine  (acidified  Avith  acetic  acid)  is 
poured  into  a specially  graduated  tube  to  a certain  mark,  and  then  the 
reagent  (a  2^  citric-acid  and  Ifo  picric-acid  solution  in  water)  is  added  to  a 
second  mark,  the  tube  closed  with  a rubber  stopper  and  carefully  shaken, 
avoiding  the  production  of  froth.  The  tube  is  allowed  to  stand  24  hours, 


‘ Hammarsten,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  17  ; Hofuieister  and  Pohl,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path, 
u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  20. 

^ In  regard  to  the  literature  on  this  method  and  the  numerous  experiments  to  deter- 
mine its  value  see  IIuppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  853. 
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and  then  the  height  of  the  precipitate  in  the  graduated  tube  is  read  off. 
Tlie  reading  gives  directly  the  quantity  of  proteid  in  1000  parts  of  tlie 
m’ine.  Urines  rich  in  proteid  must  first  be  diluted  with  water.  The 
results  obtained  by  this  method  are,  however,  dependent  upon  the  tempera- 
ture; and  a difference  in  temperature  of  S'"  to  G.5°  C.  may  in  urines 
containing  a medium  quantity  of  proteid  cause  an  error  of  0,2-0. 3^  defi- 
ciency or  excess  (Ciiktstexsen  and  Mygge').  'J’his  method  is  only  to  be 
used  in  a room  in  which  the  temperature  may  be  kept  nearly  constant. 
The  directions  for  its  use  accompany  the  apparatus. 

Other  methods  for  tlie  approxinuite  estimation  of  ]u'oteid  are  the  optical  metliods  of 
C'liKisTENSEN  au(i  ^[ygge,  of  IloBEKTB  and  Stolnikow  as  modified  by  Bkandbekg, 
^Yith  Heeler’s  test,  which  has  been  simplified  for  ])raclical  jnirposes  by  Mittelbach. 
The  density  methods  of  Lang,  IIubpeut.  and  Zaiior  are  also  very  good.  In  regard  to 
these  and  other  methods  we  refer  to  HurrEUT-NEUBAUEu’s  Harn-Analyse,  10  Anfi. 

We  have  for  the  present  no  trustworthy  method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  al- 
bumoses  and  peptone  in  the  urine. 

Kudeoalhumin  and  Mucin.  According  to  K.  l\IoR]srER  traces  of  urinary 
mucoid  may  pass  into  solution  in  the  ttrine;  otherwise  normal  urine  con- 
tains no  mucin.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  may  have  cases  where  true 
mucin  appears  in  the  urine;  in  most  cases  mucin  has  probably  been 
mistaken  for  so-called  nucleoalbumin.  The  occurrence,  under  some  circum- 
stances, of  nucleoalbumin  in  the  urine  is  not  to  be  denied,  as  such  substances 
occur  in  the  kidneys  and  urinary  passages;  still  in  most  cases  this  nucleo- 
albumin, as  shown  by  K.  Morner,’  is  of  an  entirely  different  kind. 

Every  urine,  according  to  Morner,  contains  a little  proteid  and  in 
addition  substances  precipitating  proteid.  If  the  urine  freed  from  salts  by 
dialysis  is  shaken  with  chloroform  after  the  addition  of  1-2  p.  m.  acetic 
acid,  a precipitate  is  obtained  which  acts  like  a nucleoalbumin.  If  the  acid 
filtrate  is  treated  with  seralbumin,  a new  and  similar  precipitate  is  obtained 
due  to  the  presence  of  a residue  of  the  substance  precipitating  proteids. 
The  most  important  of  these  proteid-precipitating  substances  is  chon- 
droitin-sulphuric  acid  and  nucleic  acid,  although  to  a much  smaller  extent. 
Taurocholic  acid  may  in  a few  cases,  especially  in  icteric  urines,  be  precij)i- 
tated.  The  substances  isolated  by  different  investigators  from  urine  by  the 
addition  of  acetic  acid  and  called  “ dissolved  mucin  ” or  “ nucleoalbumin  ” 
are  considered  by  Morner  as  a combination  of  proteid  with  chiefly  chon- 
droitin-sulphuric  acid,  and  to  a less  extent  with  nucleic  acid,  and  also  perhaps 
with  taurocholic  acid. 

As  normal  urine  habitually  contains  an  excess  of  substance  precipitating 
proteids,  it  is  apparent  that  an  increased  elimination  of  so-called  nucleo- 
albumin may  be  caused  simply  by  an  increased  elimination  of  proteid. 
This  happens  to  a still  greater  extent  in  cases  where  the  proteid  as  well  as 
the  proteid-precipitating  substance  is  eliminated  to  an  increased  extent. 


* Christensen,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  115. 

* Skand.  Arcli.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 
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Detection  of  so-called  Nncleoallnimins.  When  a nrine  becomes  cloudy 
or  precipitated  on  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  and  wlien  it  gives  a more 
typical  reaction  with  Heller’s  test  after  dilution  of  the  urine  than  before, 
one  is  justified  in  making  tests  for  mucin  and  nucleoalburnin.  As  the  salt 
of  the  urine  interferes  considerably  with  the  precii)itation  of  these  substances 
by  acetic  acid,  they  must  first  be  removed  by  dialysis.  As  large  a quantity 
of  urine  as  possible  is  dialyzed  (with  the  addition  of  chloroform)  until  the 
salts  are  removed,  Tlien  acetic  acid  is  added  until  it  contains  2 p.  m.,  and  is 
allowed  to  stand.  The  precipitate  is  dissolved  in  water  by  the  aid  of  the 
smallest  possible  quantity  of  alkali  and  precipitated  again.  In  testing  for 
chondroitin-sulphuric  acid  apart  is  warmed  on  the  water-bath  Avith  about  bfo 
hydrochloric  acid.  If  jjositive  results  are  obtained  on  testing  for  sulphuric 
acid  and  reducing  substance,  then  chondroproteid  was  present.  If  a reduc- 
ing substance  can  be  detected  but  no  sulphuric  acid,  then  mucin  is  probably 
there.  If  it  does  not  contain  any  suljihuric  acid  or  reducing  substance,  a 
part  of  the  precijAitate  is  exposed  to  pepsin  digestion  and  another  part  used 
for  the  determination  of  any  organic  phosphorus.  If  positive  results  are 
obtained  from  these  tests,  then  we  must  differentiate  between  nucleoalburnin 
and  nucleoproteid  by  special  tests  for  nuclein  bases.  No  positive  conclusion 
can  be  drawn  except  by  using  very  large  quantities  of  urine. 

Nucleohiston.  In  n case  of  pseudoleucoemia  A.  Jolles  found  a pliosphorized  protein 
substance  which  he  considers  as  identical  witli  nucleohiston.  Union  is  claimed  to  have 
been  found  in  some  cases  by  Kkehl  and  Matthes  and  by  Koliscii  and  Burian.* 

Blood  and  Blood-coloring  Matters.  The  urine  may  contain  blood  from 
hemorrhage  in  the  kidneys  or  other  parts  of  the  urinary  passages  (hema- 
turia). In  these  cases,  Avhen  the  quantity  of  blood  is  not  very  small,  the 
urine  is  more  or  less  cloudy  and  colored  reddish,  yellowish  red,  dirty  red, 
brownish  red,  or  dark  brotvn.  In  recent  hemorrhages,  in  which  the  blood 
has  not  decomposed,  the  color  is  nearer  blood-red.  Blood-corpuscles  may 
be  found  in  the  sediment,  sometimes  also  blood-casts  and  smaller  or  larger 
blood-clots. 

In  certain  cases  the  urine  contains  no  blood-corpuscles,  but  only  dis- 
solved blood-coloring  matters,  hemoglobin  or,  and  indeed  quite  often, 
methemoglobin  (hemoglobinuria).  The  blood-pigments  appear  in  the 
urine  under  different  conditions,  as  in  dissolution  of  blood  in  poisoning  with 
arseniuretted  hydrogen,  chlorates,  etc.,  after  serious  burns,  after  transfusion 
of  blood,  and  also  in  the  periodic  appearance  of  hemoglobinuria  with  fever. 
In  hemoglobinuria  the  urine  may  also  have  an  abundant  grayish-brown 
sediment  rich  in  proteid  which  contains  the  remains  of  the  stromata  of  the 
red  blood-corpuscles.  In  animals  hemoglobinuria  may  be  produced  by 
many  causes  which  force  free  hemoglobin  into  the  plasma. 

To  detect  blood  in  the  urine  we  make  use  of  the  microscope,  spectro- 
scope, the  guaiacum  test,  and  Heller’s  or  Heller-Teichmann’s  test. 

Microscopic  Investigation.  The  blood-corpuscles  may  remain  undissolved 

for  a long  time  in  acid  urine;  in  alkaline  urine,  on  the  contrary,  they  are 
■ 

•Jolles,  Ber.  d.  deutscli.  chem.  Gcsellscli.,  Bd.  30 ; Krelil  ami  Matthes,  Deiitsch. 
Arch.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  54;  Kolisch  and  Burian,  Zeitschr.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  29. 
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easily  changed  and  dissolved.  They  often  appear  entirely  nnchanged  in  the 
sediment;  in  some  cases  they  are  distended,  and  in  others  nnequally  pointed 
or  jagged  like  a thorn-apple.  In  hemorrhage  of  the  kidneys  a cylindrical 
clot  is  sometimes  found  in  the  sediment,  which  is  covered  with  numerous 
red  blood-corpuscles,  forming  casts  of  the  urinary  passages.  These  forma- 
tions are  called  blood-casts. 

The  spectroscopic  investigation  is  naturally  of  very  great  value;  and  if 
it  be  necessary  to  determine  not  only  the  presence  but  also  the  kind  of 
coloring  matter,  this  method  is  indispensable.  In  regard  to  the  optical 
behavior  of  the  various  blood-pigments  we  must  refer  to  Chapter  VI. 

Guaiacum  Test.  Mix  in  a test-tube  equal  volumes  of  tincture  of 
guaiacum  and  old  turpentine  which  has  become  strongly  ozonized  by  the 
action  of  air  under  the  influence  of  light.  To  this  mixture,  which  must  not 
have  the  slightest  blue  color,  add  the  urine  to  be  tested.  In  the  j^resence 
of  blood  or  blood- pigments,  first  a bluish-green  and  then  a beautiful  blue 
ring  appears  where  the  two  liquids  meet.  On  shaking  the  mixture  it 
becomes  more  or  less  blue.  N’ormal  urine  or  one  containing  proteid  does 
not  give  this  reaction.  For  the  exjfianation  of  this  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Chapter  VI,  page  142.  Urine  containing  pus,  although  no  blood  is 
present,  gives  a blue  color  with  these  reagents;  but  in  this  case  the  tincture 
of  guaiacum  alone,  without  turpentine,  is  colored  blue  by  the  urine 
(ViTALi^).  This  is  at  least  true  for  a tincture  that  has  been  exposed  for 
some  time  to  the  action  of  air  and  sunlight.  The  blue  color  produced  by 
pus  differs  from  that  produced  by  blood-coloring  matters  by  disappearing  on 
heating  the  urine  to  boiling.  A urine  alkaline  by  decomposition  must  first 
he  made  faintly  acid  before  performing  the  reaction.  The  turpentine 
should  be  kept"  exposed  to  sunlight,  while  the  tincture  of  guaiacum  must 
be  kept  in  a dark  glass  bottle.  These  reagents  to  be  of  use  must  be  con- 
trolled by  a liquid  containing  blood.  This  test,  it  is  true,  in  positive  results 
is  not  absolutely  decisive,  because  other  bodies  may  give  a blue  reaction ; but 
when  properly  performed  it  is  so  extremely  delicate  that  when  it  gives 
negative  results  any  other  test  for  blood  is  superfluous. 

Heller-Teichmann’s  Test.  If  a neutral  or  faintly  acid  urine  contain- 
ing blood  is  heated  to  boiling,  we  always  obtain  a mottled  precipitate 
consisting  of  proteid  and  haematin.  If  caustic  soda  is  added  to  the  boiling- 
hot  test,  the  liquid  becomes  clear  and  turns  green  when  examined  in  thin 
layers  (due  to  haematin  alkali),  and  a red  precipitate,  appearing  green  by 
reflected  light,  re-forms,  consisting  of  earthy  phosphates  and  haunatin. 
This  reaction  is  called  Heller’s  blood-test.  If  this  precipitate  is  collected 
after  a time  on  a small  filter,  it  may  be  used  for  the  haem  in  test  (see  page 
150).  If  the  precipitate  contains  only  a little  blood-coloring  matter  with  a 
larger  quantity  of  earthy  phosphates,  then  wash  it  with  dilute  acetic  acid. 


See  Maly’s  Jaliresber.,  Btl.  18. 
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wliich  dissolves  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  use  the  residue  for  the  prepara- 
tion of  Teichmann’s  ha?miii  crystals.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  amount  of 
phosphates  is  very  small,  then  first  add  a little  CaCl,  solution  to  the  urine, 
heat  to  boiling,  and  add  simultaneously  with  the  caustic  potash  some 
sodium- phosphate  solution.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quantities 
of  blood,  first  make  the  urine  very  faintly  akaline  with  ammonia,  add 
tannic  acid,  acidify  with  acetic  acid,  and  use  the  precipitate  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  hajniin  crystals  (Struve'). 

Hgematoporphyrin.  Since  the  occurrence  of  hsematoporphyrin  in  the 
urine  in  various  diseases  has  been  made  very  jirobable  by  several  investi- 
gators, such  as  Neussek,  Stokvis,  MacMukk,  Le  Nobel,  Eussel, 
CoPEMAJT,  and  others,"  Salkowski  has  positively  shown  the  presence  of 
this  pigment  in  the  urine  after  suljdional  intoxication.  It  was  first  isolated 
in  a pure  crystalline  state  by  IIajimarsten  " from  the  urine  of  insane 
Avomen  after  sulphonal  intoxication.  According  to  Garkod  and  Saillet *  * 
traces  of  hteniatoporphyrin  (Saillet’s  urospectrin)  occur  regularly  in 
normal  urines.  It  is  also  found  in  the  urine  during  different  diseases, 
although  it  only  occurs  in  small  quantities.  It  has  been  found  in  consider- 
able quantities  iu  the  urine  after  intoxication  Avith  sulphonal. 

TJriue  containing  li£ematoporphyrin  is  sometimes  only  slightly  colored, 
Avhile  in  other  cases,  as  for  example  after  the  use  of  sulphonal,  it  is  more  or 
less  deep  red  in  color.  The  color  depends  in  these  last-mentioned  cases,  in 
greatest  part,  not  upon  ha3matoporphyrin,  but  upon  other  red  or  reddish- 
broAvn  pigments  which  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied. 

In  the  detection  of  small  quantities  of  hEematoporphyrin  proceed  as  sug- 
gested by  Garrod.  Precipitate  the  urine  Avith  a 10^  caustic-soda  solution 
f20  c.c.  for  every  100  c.c.  urine).  The  phosphate  precipitate  containing 
the  pigment  is  dissolved  in  alcohol  hydrochloric  acid  (15-20  c.c.)  and  the 
solution  investigated  by  the  spectroscope.  In  more  exact  investigation 
make  the  solution  alkaline  Avith  ammonia,  add  enough  acetic  acid  to  dis- 
solve the  phosphate  precipitate,  shake  Avith  chloroform,  which  takes  up  the 
pigment,  and  test  this  solution  with  the  spectroscope. 

In  the  presence  of  larger  quantities  of  hgematoporphyrin  the  urine  is  first 
precipitated,  according  to  Salkoavski,  Avith  an  alkline  barium-chloride  solu- 
tion (a  mixture  of  equal  volumes  of  barium-hydrate  solution,  saturated  in 
the  cold  and  a 10^  barium-chloride  solution),  or,  according  to  IIammartsen,^ 
Avith  a barium-acetate  solution.  The  Avashed  precipitate,  which  contains 


' Zeitschr.  f.  anal.  Chein.,  Bd.  11. 

* A very  complete  index  of  the  literature  on  hgematoporphyrin  in  the  urine  may  be 
found  in  R.  Zoja,  Su  qualche  pigmento  di  alcune  urine,  etc.,  in  Arch.  Ital.  di  din. 
Med.,  1893. 

“ Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  15;  Hammarsten,  Skand.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol.,  Bd.  3. 

Garrod.  Journ.  of  Physiol.  Vols.  13  (contains  review  of  literature)  and  17  ; Suillet, 
Revue  de  medecine.  Tome  16. 

^ Salkowski,  1.  c. ; Hammarsten,  1.  c. 
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the  haematoporpliyrin,  is  allowed  to  stand  some  time  at  the  temperature  of 
the  room  with  alcohol  containiug  hydrochloric  or  sulphuric  acid  and  then 
filtered.  The  filtrate  shows  the  characteristic  spectrum  of  haematoporphyrin 
in  acid  solution,  and  gives  the  spectrum  of  alkaline  hfematoporphyrin  after 
saturation  Avitli  ammonia.  If  the  alcoholic  solution  is  mixed  with  chloro- 
form and  a large  quantity  of  water  added  and  carefully  shaken,  sometimes 
a lower  layer  of  chloroform  is  obtained  which  contains  very  pure  liaemato- 
porphyrin,  while  the  upper  layer  of  alcohol  and  water  contains  the  other 
pigments  besides  some  hfematoporphyrin. 

Other  methods,  which  have  no  advantage  over  Gakrod’s  method,  have  been  sug- 
gested by  Riva  and  Zoja  as  well  as  Saillet.’ 

Baumstark  ’ found  in  a case  of  leprosy  two  characteristic  coloring  matters  in  the 
urine,  “ urorubrohoematin  ” and  “ urofuscohaematin,”  which,  as  their  names  indicate, 
seem  to  stand  in  close  relationship  to  the  blood-coloring  matters.  Urorubrohmmatin, 
Ca8Hs4NbFe3028  , contains  iron  and  shows  in  acid  solution  an  absorption-band  in  front 
•of  D and  a broader  one  back  of  D.  In  alkaline  solution  it  shows  four  hands — behind 
D,  at  E,  beyond  F,  and  behind  G.  It  is  not  soluble  either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or 
chloroform.  It  gives  a beautiful  brownish-red  non-dichroitic  liquid  with  alkalies. 
Vrofuscohcemntin,  C68lIio6N60.2« , which  is  free  from  iron,  shows  no  characteristic 
spectrum  ; it  dissolves  in  alkalies,  producing  a brown  color.  It  remains  to  be  proved 
whether  these  two  pigments  are  related  to  (impure)  htEuiatoporphyriu. 

Melanin.  In  the  presence  of  melanotic  cancers  dark  pigments  are  sometimes  elim- 
inated with  the  urine.  K.  Morner  has  isolated  two  pigments  from  such  a urine,  of 
which  one  was  soluble  in  warm  50-75;?  acetic  acid,  and  the  other,  on  the  contrary,  was 
insoluble.  The  one  seemed  to  be  phymntoi'hvsin  (see  Chapter  XVI).  Usually  the  urine 
does  not  contain  any  melanin,  but  a chromogeu  of  melanin,  a mclanogen.  In  such 
cases  the  urine  gives  Eiselt’s  reaction,  becoming  dark-colored  with  oxidizing  agents 
such  as  concentrate  nitric  acid,  potassium  bichromate  and  sulphuric  acid,  as  well  as 
with  free  sulphuric  acid.  Urine  containing  melanin  or  melanogen  is  colored  black  by 
ferric-chloride  solution  (v.  Jaksch®). 

TJrorosein,  so  named  by  Nencki,'* •*  is  a urinary  coloring  matter  occurring  in  various 
diseases,  but  which  is  not  a constituent  of  normal  urine.  The  pigment  does  not  occur 
preformed  in  the  urine,  but  first  makes  its  appearance  after  the  addition  of  mineral  acids. 
It  is  readily  soluble  in  water,  dilute  mineral  acids,  ethyl  and  amyl  alcohol.  It  is 
removed  from  the  acid  urine  by  shaking  with  amyl  alcohol.  It  differs  from  indigo-red 
in  the  following  : Alkalies  immediately  decolorize  a urorosein  solution,  but  not  an  indigo- 
red  solution.  Urorosein  is  removed  from  its  amyl-alcohol  solution,  by  shaking  with 
dilute  alkali,  while  indigo-red  is  not.  If  the  acid  urine  is  shaken  with  chloroform, 
indigo-red  is  taken  up.  but  not  urorosein.  Urorosein  is  soon  decomposed  by  light  and 
shows  a sharply  defined  absorption-band  between  Z)  and  E.  The  red  pigment  appear- 
ing in  urines  rich  in  skatol  after  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid  differs  from  urorosein 
by  being  insoluble  in  water,  but  being  readily  soluble  in  ether  and  chloroform. 

Pus  occurs  in  the  urine  in  different  inflammatory  affections,  especially 
in  catarrh  of  the  bladder  and  in  inflammation  of  the  pelvis  of  the  kidneys  or 
the  urethra. 

Ptis  is  best  detected  by  means  of  the  microscope.  The  pus-cells  are 
rather  easily  destroyed  in  alkaline  urines.  In  detecting  pus  we  make  use 
of  Donne’s  pus-test,  which  is  performed  in  the  following  way;  Pour  off  the 
urine  from  the  sediment  as  carefully  as  possible,  place  a small  piece  of 
caustic  alkali  on  the  sediment,  and  stir.  If  the  pus-cells  have  not  been 
previously  changed,  the  sediment  is  converted  by  this  means  into  a slimy 
tough  mass. 


* Riva  and  Zoja,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24  ; Saillet,  1.  c. 

^ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  9. 

3 K.  Morner,  Zeit.schr.  f.  physiol.  Chein,,  Bd.  11  ; v.  Jaksch,  ibid.,  Bd.  13. 

•*  Nencki  and  Sieber,  Journ.  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  26. 
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The  piis-corpiiscles  swell  ii])  in  alkaline  nrines,  dissolve,  or  at  least  are 
so  changed  that  they  cannot  be  recognized  under  the  microscope.  The 
urine  in  these  cases  is  more  or  less  slimy  or  fibrous,  and  it  is  precipitated  in 
large  flakes  by  acetic  acid,  so  that  it  may  possibly  be  mistaken  for  mucin. 
The  closer  investigation  of  the  i^recipitate  produced  by  acetic  acid,  and 
especially  the  appearance  or  non-appearance  of  a reducing  substance  after 
boiling  it  with  a mineral  acid,  demonstrates  the  nature  of  the  precipitated 
substance.  Urine  containing  pus  always  contains  2:>roteid. 

Bile-acids.  The  rc2)orts  in  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  bile-acids 
in  the  urine  under  physiological  conditions  do  not  agree.  According  to 
Dragendoeff  and  Hone  traces  of  bile-acids  occur  in  the  urine;  according 
to  Maukay  and  v.  Uduanszky  and  K.  Mornek*  they  do  not.  Patho- 
logically they  are  present  in  the  urine  in  hepatogenic  icterus,  although  not 
invariably. 

Detection  of  Bile- acids  in  the  Urhie.  Pettenkofer’s  test  gives  the  most 
decisive  reaction;  but  as  it  gives  similar  color  reactions  with  other  bodies,  it 
must  be  supplemented  by  the  spectroscopic  investigation.  The  direct  test 
for  bile-acids  is  easy  after  the  addition  of  traces  of  bile  to  a normal  urine. 
But  the  direct  detection  in  a colored  icteric  urine  is  more  difficult  and  gives 
very  misleading  results;  the  bile-acid  must  therefore  always  be  isolated  from 
the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method  of  IIoppe-Seyler, 
which  is  slightly  modified  in  non-essential  j)oints. 

IIoppe-Seyler’s  Method.  Concentrate  the  urine,  and  extract  the 
residue  with  strong  alcohol.  The  filtrate  is  freed  from  alcohol  by  evap- 
* oration  and  then  precipitated  by  basic  lead  acetate  and  ammonia.  The 
washed  precipitate  is  treated  with  boiling  alcohol,  filtered  hot,  the  filtrate 
treated  Avith  a feAv  drops  of  soda  solution,  and  evaporated  to  dryness.  The 
dry  residue  is  extracted  Avith  absolute  alcohol,  filtered,  and  an  excess  of 
ether  added.  The  amorphous  or,  after  a longer  time,  crystalline  precipitate 
consisting  of  alkali  salts  of  thb  biliary  acids  is  used  in  performing  Pettex- 
kofer’s  test. 

Bile-coloring  matters  occur  in  the  urine  in  different  forms  of  icterus. 
A urine  containing  bile-pigments  is  always  abnormally  colored — yellow, 
yelloAvish  broAvn,  deep  broAvn,  greenish  yellow,  greenish  broAvn,  or  nearly 
pure  green.  On  shaking  it  froths,  and  the  bubbles  are  yellow'  or  yelloAvish 
green  in  color.  As  a rule  icteric  urine  is  somewhat  cloudy,  and  the  sedi- 
ment is  frequently,  especially  Avhen  it  contains  epithelium-cells,  rather 
strongly  colored  by  the  bile-pigments.  In  regard  to  the  occurrence  of 
urobilin  in  icteric  urine  see  page  456. 

Detection  of  Bile-coloring  Matters  in  Urine.  Many  tests  have  been  pro- 
posed for  the  detection  of  bile-coloring  matters.  Ordinarily  Ave  obtain  the 
best  results  either  Avith  Gmelin’s  or  Avith  Huppert’s  test. 

Gmelin’s  test  may  be  applied  directly  to  the  urine  ; but  it  is  better  to 
use  Kosehbach’s  modification.  Through  a very  small  filter  filter  the 
urine,  Avhich  is  deep-colored  from  the  retained  epithelium-cells  and  bodies 


’ Cited  from  Huppert-Neubauer,  Haru-Aualyse,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  229. 
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of  that  nature.  After  the  liquid  has  entirely  passed  through  ai^ply  to  tlio 
inside  of  tlie  filter  a drop  of  nitric  acid  whicli  contains  only  very  little 
nitrous  acid.  A pale-yellow  spot  will  be  formed  which  is  surrounded  by 
colored  rings  which  appear  yellowish  red,  violet,  blue,  and  green  from 
Avithin  outward.  'J'his  modification  is  very  delicate,  and  it  is  hardly  possi- 
ble to  mistake  indican  and  other  coloring  matters  for  the  bile-pigments. 
Several  other  modifications  of  Gmelin’s  direct  test,  e.g.,  Avith  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid  aiAd  nitrate,  etc.,  haA'c  been  proposed,  but  they  are  neither 
simpler  nor  more  delicate  than  ItoSENUACir’s  modification. 

lIrPFEKT's  Reaction.  In  a dark-colored  urine  or  one  rich  in  indican 
we  do  not  ahvays  obtain  good  results  Avith  Gjielin'’s  test.  In  such  cases, 
as  also  in  urines  containing  blood-coloring  matters  at  the  same  time,  the 
urine  is  treated  with  lime-water,  or  first  with  some  CaCl,  solution,  and  then 
Avith  a solution  of  soda  or  ammonium  carbonate.  The  precipitate  Avhich 
contains  the  bile-coloring  matters  is  filtered,  Avashed,  dissolved  in  alcohol 
Avhich  contains  5 c.c.  concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  in  100  c.c.  (1.  Munk  '), 
and  heated  to  boiling  when  the  solution  becomes  green  or  bluish-green. 

IIamaiarstex’s  Reaction.  For  ordinary  cases  it  is  sufficient  to  add  a few 
drops  of  the  urine  to  about  2-3  c.c.  of  the  reagent  (see  page  235),  when  the 
mixture  immediately  after  shaking  turns  a beautiful  green  or  bluish  green, 
Avhich  remains  for  several  days.  In  the  presence  of  only  very  small  quan- 
tities of  bile-pigments,  especially  Avith  blood  or  other  pigments  at  the  same 
time,  pour  about  10  c.c.  of  the  acid  or  nearly  neutral  (not  alkaline)  urine 
into  the  tube  of  a small  centrifugal  machine,  and  add  BaCl.^  solution  and  cen- 
trifuge for  about  one  minute.  The  liquid  is  decanted  off  and  the  sediment 
stirred  Avith  about  1 c.c.  of  the  reagent  and  centrifuged  again.  A.  beautiful 
green  solution  is  obtained,  which  may  be  changed  by  the  addition  of  in- 
creased quantities  of  the  acid  mixture  to  blue,  violet,  red,  and  reddish  yel- 
low. The  green  color  may  be  obtained  in  the  presence  of  1 part  bile-pig- 
ment in  500,000-1,000,000  parts  urine.  In  the  presence  of  large  amounts 
of  other  pigments  calcium  chloride  is  better  suited  than  barium  chloride. 

The  very  delicate  reaction  as  suggested  by  Jolles  is  unfortunately  not 
serviceable  on  account  of  the  formation  of  froth,  especially  in  the  presence  of 
j^roteid  and  blood-pigments. 

Stoka’is’s  reaction  is  especially  A^aluable  as  a control  test  in  those  cases 
in  Avhich  the  urine  contains  only  very  little  bile-coloring  matter  together  with 
larger  quantities  of  other  coloring  matters.  The  test  is  performed  as  fol- 
lows: 20-30  c.c.  urine  is  treated  with  5-10  c.c.  of  a solution  of  zinc  ace- 
tate (1:5).  The  precipitate  is  washed  on  a small  filter  Avith  Avater  and  then 
dissolA^ed  in  a little  ammonia.  The  new  filtrate  gives,  either  directly  or  after 
it  has  stood  a short  time  in  the  air  until  it  has  a peculiar  broAvnish-green 
color,  the  absorption-bands  of  bilicyanin  (see  page  235).  This  reaction  is 
unfortunately  not  sufficiently  delicate. 

Many  other  reactions  for  bile-coloring  matters  in  the  urine  have  been 
proposed;  but  as  those  above  mentioned  are  sufficient,  it  is  perhaps  only  nec- 
essary to  give  here  a I'eAV  of  the  other  reactions,  Avithout  entering  into  details. 

Ultzmann’s  reaction  consists  in  treating  about  10  c.  c.  of  tlie  urine  nMth  3-4  c.  c. 
concentrated  caustic-potash  solution  and  then  acidifying  with  hydrochloric  acid.  The 
urine  will  become  a beautiful  green. 

Smith’s  Reaction.  Pour  carefully  over  the  urine  tincture  of  iodine,  Avhereby  a green 


' Du  Bois-Reyniond’s  Arch.,  1898. 
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rini;  iippcai  s between  llie  two  liquids.  You  may  also  shake  the  urine  with  tincture  of 
iodine  until  it  has  a green  color. 

Ehulich’b  'Fest.  First  mix  the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  dilute  acetic  acid  and 
then  add  drop  by  drop  a solution  of  sulpho-diazobenzol.  The  acid  mixture  becomes 
dark  red  in  Uie  presence  of  bilirubin,  and  this  color  becomes  bluish  violet  on  the  addi- 
tion of  glacial  acetic  acid.  The  sulpho-diazobenzol  is  prepared  with  1 grm.  sulphanilic 
acid,  15  c.  c.  hydrochloric  acid,  and  0.1  grm.  sodium  nitrile  ; this  solution  is  diluted  to 
1 litre  with  water. 

Medicinal  coloring  matters  produced  from  .santonin,  rhubarb,  senna,  etc.,  may 
give  an  abnormal  color  to  the  urine  which  maybe  mistaken  for  bile-coloring  matters  or, 
in  alkaline  urines,  perhaps  for  blood-coloring  matters.  If  hydrochloric  acid  is  added  to 
such  a urine,  it  becomes  yellow  or  pale  yellow,  while  on  the  addition  of  an  excess  of 
alkali  it  becomes  a more  or  less  beautiful  red. 

Sugar  in  Urine. 

The  occurrence  of  traces  of  grape-sugar  in  the  urine  of  perfectly  healthy 
persons  has  been,  Jis  above  stated  (page  459),  quite  positively  proved.  If 
sugar  appears  in  the  urine  in  constant  and  especially  in  large  quantities,  it 
must  be  considered  as  an  abnormal  constituent.  We  have  given  in  a pre- 
vious chapter  several  of  the  principal  causes  of  glycosuria  in  man  and 
animals,  and  we  refer  the  reader  to  Chapters  VIII  and  IX  for  the  essential 
facts  in  regard  to  the  appearance  of  sugar  in  the  urine. 

In  man  the  appearance  of  glucose  in  the  urine  has  been  observed 
under  various  pathological  conditions,  such  as  lesions  of  tlie  brain  and 
especially  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  abnormal  circulation  in  the  abdomen, 
diseases  of  the  heart,  lungs,  and  liver,  cholera,  and  many  other  diseases. 
The  continued  presence  of  sugar  in  human  urine,  sometimes  in  very 
considerable  quantities,  occurs  in  diabetes  mellitus.  In  this  disease 
there  may  be  an  elimination  of  1 kilogramme  or  even  more  of  grape- 
sugar  per  day.  In  the  beginning  of  the  disease,  when  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  still  very  small,  the  urine  often  does  not  appear  abnormal. 
In  more  developed,  typical  cases  the  quantity  of  urine  voided  increases 
considerably,  to  3-6-10  litres  per  day.  The  percentage  of  the  physi- 
ological constituents  is  as  a rule  very  low,  while  their  absolute  daily 
quantity  is  increased.  The  urine  is  pale,  but  of  a high  specific  gravity, 
1.030-1.040  or  even  higher.  The  high  specific  gravity  depends  uj)ou  the 
quantity  of  sugar  present, — which  varies  in  different  cases,  but  may  be  as 
high  as  10,^.  The  urine  is  therefore  characterized  in  typical  cases  of  dia- 
betes by  the  very  large  quantity  voided,  by  the  pale  color  and  high  specific 
gravity,  and  by  its  containing  sugar. 

That  the  urine  after  the  introduction  of  certain  medicines  or  poisonous 
bodies  into  the  system  contains  reducing  bodies,  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  sugar,  has  already  been  mentioned. 

M’he  properties  and  reactions  of  glucose  have  been  treated  of  in  a pre- 
vious chapter,  and  it  remains  but  to  mention  the  methods  of  detecting  and 
quantitatively  determining  glucose  in  the  urine. 
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The  detection  of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  ordinarily,  in  the  presence  of  not 
too  small  quantities  of  sugar,  a very  simple  task.  The  presence  of  only  very 
small  quantities  may  make  its  detection  sometimes  very  difficult  and  labori- 
ous. A urine  containing  proteid  must  first  have  the  proteid  removed  by 
coagulation  witli  acetic  acid  and  heat  before  it  can  be  tested  for  sugar. 

The  tests  which  are  most  frequently  employed  and  are  especially  recom- 
mended are  as  follows: 

Trom:n[Er’s  Test.  In  a typical  diabetic  urine  or  one  rich  in  sugar  this 
test  succeeds  well,  and  it  may  be  performed  in  the  manner  suggested  on 
page  81.  This  test  may  lead  to  very  great  mistakes  in  urines  poor  in  sugar, 
especially  when  they  have  at  the  same  time  normal  or  increased  amounts  of 
physiological  constituents,  and  therefore  it  cannot  be  recommended  to  phy- 
sicians or  to  persons  inexperienced  in  such  work.  Normal  urine  contains 
reducing  substances,  such  as  uric  acid,  creatinin,  and  others,  and  therefore 
-a  reduction  takes  place  witli  all  urine  on  using  this  test.  W e do  not  generally 
have  a separation  of  copper  suboxide,  but  still  if  we  vary  the  jjroportion  of 
the  alkali  to  the  copper  sulphate  and  boil,  we  often  have  an  actual  sej^aration 
of  suboxide  in  normal  urines,  or  we  obtain  a peculiar  yellowish-red  liquid 
due  to  finely  divided  hydrated  suboxide.  This  occurs  especially  on  the  addi- 
tion of  much  alkali  or  too  much  copper  sulphate,  and  by  careless  manipula- 
tion the  inexperienced  worker  may  therefore  sometimes  obtain  apparently 
positive  results  in  a normal  urine.  On  the  other  hand,  as  urine  contains 
substances,  such  as  creatinin  and  ammonia  (from  the  urea),  which  in  the 
presence  of  only  little  sugar  may  keep  the  copper  suboxide  in  solution,  he 
may  easily  overlook  small  quantities  of  sugar  that  may  be  present. 

Trommer’s  test  may  of  course  be  made  positive  and  useful,  even  in  the 
presence  of  very  small  quantities  of  sugar,  by  using  the  modification 
suggested  by  Worm  Muller.  As  this  modification  is  rather  complicated 
and  requires  mucli  practice  and  exactness,  it  is  probably  rarely  employed  by 
the  busy  physician.  The  following  test  is  to  be  preferred. 

Almen’s  hismuth  test,  which  recently  has  been  incorrectly  called 
Nylamder’s  test,  is  performed  with  the  alkaline  bismuth  solution  prepared 
as  above  described  (page  81).  For  each  test  10  c.c.  of  urine  is  taken  and 
treated  with  1 c.c.  of  the  bismuth  solution  and  boiled  for  a few  minutes. 
In  the  presence  of  sugar  the  urine  becomes  darker  yellow  or  yellowish 
brown.  Then  it  grows  darker,  cloudy,  dark  brown,  or  nearly  black,  and 
non-transparent.  After  a longer  or  shorter  time  a black  deposit  appears, 
the  supernatant  liquid  gradually  clears,  but  still  remains  colored.  In  the 
presence  of  only  very  little  sugar  the  test  is  not  black  or  dark  brown,  but 
simply  deeper-colored,  and  not  until  after  some  time  do  we  see  on  the  upper 
layer  of  the  phosphate  precipitate  a dark  or  black  edge  (of  bismuth  ?), 
In  the  presence  of  much  sugar  a larger  amount  of  reagent  may  be  used 
without  disadvantage.  In  a urine  poor  in  sugar  we  must  use  only  1 c.c.  of 
the  reagent  for  every  10  c.c.  of  the  urine. 

This  test  shows  the  presence  of  0.5  p.  m.  sugar  in  the  urine.  The 
sources  of  error  which  interfere  in  Trommer’s  test,  such  as  the  presence  of 
uric  acid  and  creatinin,  entirely  disappear  in  this  test.  The  bismuth  test 
is,  besides,  more  easily  performed,  and  it  is  therefore  to  be  recommended  to 
the  physician.  Small  quantities  of  proteid  do  not  interfere  with  this  test; 
large  quantities  may  give  rise  to  an  error  by  forming  bismuth  sulphide,  and 
therefore  must  be  removed  by  coagulation. 
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hi  using  this  method  it  must  not  be  overlooked  that  it  is,  like  Trommer^s 
test,  a reduction  test,  and  it  consequently  may  show,  besides  sugar,  certain 
other  reducing  substances.  Such  bodies  are  various  conjugated  glycuronic 
acids  which  may  appear  in  the  urine.  Positive  results  have  been  obtained 
with  the  bismuth  test  on  urine  after  the  use  of  several  medicines,  such  as 
rhubarb,  senna,  antipyrin,  kairin,  salol,  turpentine,  and  others.  From  this 
it  follows  that  wo  should  never  be  satisfied  Avith  this  test  alone,  especially 
Avhen  the  reduction  is  not  very  great.  When  this  test  gi\'es  negative  results 
Ave  can  consider  the  urine  as  free  from  sugar  from  a clinical  standpoint,  and 
Avhen  it  gives  positive  results  other  tests  must  be  apjDlied.  Among  these 
the  fermentation  test  is  of  special  value. 

Fermentation  Test.  On  using  this  test  we  must  proceed  in  various 
ways,  according  as  the  bismuth  test  shows  small  or  large  quantities.  If  a 
rather  strong  reduction  is  obtained,  the  urine  maybe  treated  Avith  yeast  and 
the  presence  of  sugar  determined  by  the  generation  of  carbon  dioxide. 
In  this  case  the  acid  urine,  or  that  faintly  acidified  Avith  tartaric  acid,  is 
treated  Avith  yeast  Avhich  has  previously  been  Avashed  by  decantation  Avitli 
Avater.  Pour  this  urine  to  Avhich  the  yeast  has  been  added  into  a 
Schrotter’s  gas-burette,  or  glass  tube  Avith  the  open  end  ground,  close 
Avith  the  thumb,  and  open  under  the  surface  of  mercury  contained  in 
a dish.  As  the  fermentation  proceeds,  the  carbon  dioxide  collects  in  the 
upper  part  of  the  tube,  Avhile  a corresponding  quantity  of  liquid  is  expelled 
beloAV.  As  a control  in  this  case  tAvo  similar  tests  must  be  made,  one 
Avith  normal  urine  and  yeast  to  learn  the  quantity  of  gas  usually  developed, 
and  the  other  with  a sugar  solution  and  yeast  to  determine  the  activity  of 
the  yeast. 

If,  on  the  contrary,  Ave  find  only  a faint  reduction  with  the  bismuth 
test,  no  positive  conclusion  can  be  draAvn  from  the  absence  of  any  carbon 
dioxide  or  the  appearance  of  a very  insignificant  quantity.  The  urine 
absorbs  considerable  amounts  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  in  the  presence 
of  only  insignificant  quantities  of  sugar  the  fermentation  test  as  above 
performed  may  lead  to  negative  or  inaccurate  results.  In  this  case 
proceed  in  the  folloAving  Avay:  Treat  the  acid  urine,  or  the  urine  which  has 
been  faintly  acidified  Avith  tartaric  acid,  Avith  yeast  Avhose  activity  has  been 
tested  by  a sjAecial  test  on  a sugar  solution,  and  alloAV  it  to  stand  24-48 
hours  at  the  temperature  of  the  room,  or,  better,  at  a little  higher  tem- 
perature. Then  test  again  Avith  the  bismuth  test,  and  if  the  reaction 
noAv  gives  negative  results,  then  sugar  Avas  previously  present.  But  if  the 
reaction  continues  to  give  positive  results,  then  it  shoAvs — if  the  yeast 
is  active — the  presence  of  other  reducing,  unfermentable  bodies.  There 
remains  of  course  the  possibility  that  the  urine  also  contains  some  sugar 
besides  these  bodies.  This  possibility  may  be  determined  by  the  folloAv- 
ing  test: 

Phenylliydrazin  Test.  According  to  a\  Jaksch  this  test  is  performed 
in  the  following  way:  Add  in  a test-tube  containing  8-10  c.c.  of  the  urine 
tAvo  knife-points  of  phenylliydrazin  hydrochloride  and  three  knife-points 
sodium  acetate,  and  Avhen  the  added  salts  do  not  dissolve  on  warming  add 
more  Avater.  The  mixture  is  heated  in  boiling  water,  and  kept  there  for  one 
hour  to  avoid  a confusion  Avith  phenylhydrazin-glycuronic  acid  (v.  Jaksch 
and  TIirsghl).  The  test  is  then  placed  in  a beaker  full  of  cold  Avater.  If 
the  quantity  of  sugar  present  is  not  too  small,  a yelloAv  crystalline  jirecipitate 
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is  now  obtained.  If  the  precipitate  appears  amorphous,  there  are  fonnd,  on 
looking  at  it  under  the  microscope,  yellow  needles  singly  and  in  groups.  If 
very  little  sugar  is  present,  pour  the  test  into  a conical  glass  and  examine 
the  sediment.  In  this  case  at  least  a few  phenylglucosazone  crystals  are 
found,  while  the  occurrence  of  larger  and  smaller  yellow  plates  or  highly 
refractive  brown  globules  does  not  show  the  presence  of  sugar.  According  to 
V.  jAivScn  this  reaction  is  very  reliable,  and  by  it  the  presence  of  0.3  p.  m. 
sugar  can  be  detected  (Rosenberg,  Geyer').  In  doubtful  cases  where 
certainty  is  desired,  prepare  the  crystals  from  a large  quantity  of  urine, 
dissolve  them  on  the  filter  by  pouring  over  them  hot  alcohol,  treat  the 
filtrate  with  water,,  and  boil  off  the  alcohol.  If  the  characteristic  yellow 
crystalline  needles,  whose  melting-point  (304-205°  C.)  is  also  determined, 
are  now  obtained,  then  this  test  is  decisive  for  the  presence  of  sugar.  It 
must  not  be  forgotten  that  levulose  gives  the  same  osazone  as  grape-sugar, 
and  that  a further  investigation  is  necessary  in  certain  cases. 

The  value  of  this  tost  has  been  considerably  debated,  and  the  objection 
has  been  made  that  glycuronic  acid  also  gives  a similar  precipitate.  A con- 
founding with  glycuronic  acid  is,  according  to  IIirsciil,  not  to  be  appre- 
hended when  it  is  not  heated  in  the  water-bath  for  too  short  a time  (one 
hour).  Kistermaxn  found  this  precaution  insufficient,  and  Roos  states 
that  the  phenylhydrazin  test  always  gives  a positive  result  with  human  urine, 
which  coincides  with  E.  Holmgren’s"  experience. 

Rubner's  test  is  performed  as  follows;  The  urine  is  precipitated  by  an 
excess  of  a concentrated  lead-acetate  solution,  and  the  filtrate  carefully 
treated  with  enough  ammonia  to  produce  a floculent  precipitate.  It  is  then 
heated  to  boiling,  when  the  precipitate  becomes  flesh-colored  or  pink  in  the 
l^resence  of  sugar. 

Polarization.  This  test  is  of  great  value,  especially  as  in  many  cases  it 
quickly  differentiates  between  grape-sugar  and  other  reducing,  l^vogyrate 
substances,  such  as  conjugated  glycuronic  acid.  In  the  presence  of  only 
very  little  sugar  the  value  of  this  test  depends  on  the  delicacy  of  the  instru- 
ment and  the  dexterity  of  the  observer;  therefore  this  method  is  perhaps 
inferior  in  most  cases  to  the  bismuth  or  the  phenylhydrazin  test. 

If  small  quantities  of  sugar  are  to  be  isolated  from  the  urine,  precipitate 
the  urine  first  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  precipitate  the  filtrate  with  am- 
moniacal  basic  lead  acetate,  wash  this  precipitate  with  Avater,  decompose  it 
with  lIjS  wdien  suspended  in  water,  concentrate  the  filtrate,  treat  it  with 
strong  alcohol  until  it  is  80  vol.  joer  cent,  filter  when  necessary,  and  add 
an  alcoholic  caustic-alkali  solution.  Dissolve  the  jirecipitate  consisting  of 
saccharates  in  a little  water,  precipitate  the  potash  by  an  excess  of  tartaric 
acid,  neutralize  the  filtrate  with  calcium  carbonate  in  the  cold,  and  filter. 
The  filtrate  may  be  used  for  testing  with  the  polariscope  as  tvell  as  in  the 
fermentation,  bismuth,  and  phenylhydrazin  tests.  The  presence  of  grape- 
sugar  may  be  detected  by  this  same  process  in  animal  fluids  or  tissues  from 
Avhich  the  proteids  have  been  removed  by  coagulation  or  by  the  addition  of 
alcohol. 


' V.  Jaksch,  Klin.  Diagnostik,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  oTf)  ; Roscnfcld,  Dcutscli.  mod.  ‘Wocdion- 
sdir. . 1888  ; Ge}'er,  cited  by  Roos,  Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Cbein.,  Bd.  15. 

- Hirsclil,  Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  14;  Kistennami,  Deutscli.  Arch.  f.  klin. 
]\led.,  Bd.  50  : Roos.  1.  c. ; Holmgren,  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  27. 
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In  the  isolation  of  sugar  and  carbohydrates  from  the  urine  the  benzoic- 
acid  esters  of  the  same  may  be  prej)ared  according  to  Baumanx’s  metliod. 
The  urine  is  made  alkaline  with  caustic  soda  to  precij^itate  the  eartliy  j)hos- 
phates,  the  filtrate  treated  with  4 c.c.  benzoyl  chloride  and  40  c.c.  10^ 
caustic-soda  solution  for  every  100  c.c.  of  filtrate,  and  shaken  until  the  odor 
of  benzoyl  chloride  has  disappeared.  After  standing  sufficiently  long  the  ester 
is  collected,  finely  divided,  and  saponified  with  an  alcoholic  solution  of 
sodium  ethylate  in  the  cold  according  to  Baisch’s  method,’  and  the  various 
carbohydrates  separated  according  to  his  suggestion. 

d’o  the  physician,  who  naturally  wants  simple  and  quick  methods,  the 
bismuth  test  is  especially  to  be  recommended.  If  this  test  gives  negative 
results,  the  urine  is  to  be  considered  as  free  from  sugar  in  a clinical  sense. 
If  it  gives  positive  results,  the  presence  of  sugar  must  be  controlled  by 
other  tests,  especially  by  the  fermentation  test. 

Other  tests  for  sugar,  as,  for  example,  the  reaction  with  orthonitrophenylpropiolic 
acid,  picric  acid,  diazobenzol-sulphouic  acid,  are  superfluous.  The  reaction  with  or-naph- 
thol,  which  is  a reaction  for  carbohydrates  in  general,  for  glycurouic  acid  and  niiiciu, 
may,  because  of  its  extreme  delicacy,  give  rise  to  mistakes,  and  is  therefore  not  to  be 
recommended  to  physicians.  Normal  urines  give  this  test,  and  if  tlie  strongly  diluted 
urine  gives  this  reaction  we  may  suspect  the  presence  of  large  quantities  of  carbohy- 
drates. Ill  these  cases  we  get  more  positive  results  by  using  other  tests.  This  test  requires 
great  cleanliness,  and  it  has  this  inconvenience,  that  it  is  veryditticult  to  get  sufflciently 
pure  sulphuric  acid,  and  sometimes  indeed  perfectly  pure  a-naphthol.  Several  investi- 
gators, such  as  V.  Uduansky,  Lutiiek,  lioos  and  Tkeupel,^  have  investigated  this  test 
in  regard  to  its  applicability  as  an  ajiproximate  test  for  carbohydrates  in  the  urine. 

Q\iantitative  Determination  of  Sugar  in  the  Urine.  The  uriue  for  such 
an  estimation  must  first  be  tested  for  proteid,  and  if  any  be  present  it  must 
be  removed  by  coagulation  and  the  addition  of  acetic  acid,  care  being  taken 
not  to  increase  or  diminish  the  original  volume  of  urine.  Tlie  quantity  of 
sugar  may  be  determined  by  titration  with  Feiiling’s  or  Knapp’s  solu- 
tion, by  FERMENTATION,  or  by  POLARIZATION,  and  also  in  other  ways. 

The  titration  liquids  not  only  react  with  sugar,  but  also  with  certain 
other  reducing  substances,  and  on  this  account  the  titration  methods  give 
rather  high  results.  When  large  quantities  of  sugar  are  present,  as  in  typi- 
cal diabetic  urine,  which  generally  contains  a lower  percentage  of  normal 
reducing  constituents,  this  is  indeed  of  little  account;  but  when  small  quan- 
tities of  sugar  are  present  in  an  otherwise  normal  urine,  tlie  mistake  may, 
on  the  contrary,  be  important,  as  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine  may 
correspond  to  5 p.  m.  grape-sugar  (see  page  460).  In  such  cases  the  titration 
method  must  be  employed  in  connection  with  the  fermentation  method, 
which  will  be  described  later.  It  is  to  be  remarked  that  in  typical  diabetic 
urines  with  considerable  quantities  of  sugar  the  titration  with  Feiiling’s 
solution  is  just  as  reliable  as  with  Knapp’s  solution.  When  the  urine,  on 
the  contrary,  contains  only  little  sugar  with  normal  amounts  of  physiologi- 
cal constituents,  then  the  titration  with  Feiiling’s  solution  is  more  difficult, 
in  certain  cases  indeed  almost  impossible,  the  results  being  very  uncertain. 
In  such  cases  Knapp’s  method  gives  good  results,  according  to  Worm 
Muller  and  his  pupils.’ 


' Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  19. 

’ See  Boos  and  Treiipel,  Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  15  u.  16. 

* Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  16  u.  23  ; Otto,  Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  26. 
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The  TiTRATiox  with  Feiiling’s  solution  depends  on  the  power  of 
sugar  to  reduce  copper  oxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  For  this  we  formerly 
employed  a solution  which  contained  a mixture  of  copper  sulphate,  Rochelle 
salt,  and  sodium  or  i)otassium  hydrate  (Feiiling’s  solution) ; but  as  such  a 
solution  readily  changes,  we  now  prepare  a copper-sulphate  solution  and  an 
alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  separately,  and  mix  equal  volumes  of  the  two 
solutions  before  using. 

The  concentration  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  is  such  that  10  c.c.  of 
this  solution  is  reduced  by  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar.  The  copper-sulphate 
solution  contains  34.65  grms.  pure,  crystalled,  non-efflorescent  copper  sul- 
phate in  1 litre.  The  sulphate  is  crystallized  from  a hot  saturated  solution 
by  cooling  and  stirring;  and  the  crystals  are  separated  from  the  mother- 
liquor  and  pressed  between  blotting-paper  until  dry.  The  Rochelle-salt 
solution  is  prepared  by  dissolving  173  grms.  of  the  salt  in  350  c.c.  water, 
adding  600  c.c  of  a caustic-soda  solution  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.12,  and 
diluting  with  water  to  1 litre.  According  to  Worm  Muller,  these  three 
liquids — Rochelle-salt  solution,  caustic  soda,  and  water — should  be  separately 
boiled  before  mixing  together.  For  each  titration  mix  in  a small  fiask  or 
porcelain  dish  exactly  10  c.c.  of  the  copper-sulphate  solution  and  10  c.c.  of 
the  alkaline  Rochelle-salt  solution  and  add  30  c.c.  water. 

The  urine,  free  from  proteid,  is  diluted  before  the  titration  with  water  so 
that  10  c.c.  of  the  copper  solution  requires  between  5 and  10  c.c.  of  the 
diluted  urine,  which  corresponds  to  between  Ifo  and  sugar.  A urine  of  a 
specific  gravity  of  1.030  may  be  diluted  five  times;  one  more  concentrated, 
ten  times.  The  urine  so  diluted  is  poured  into  a burette  and  allowed  to  flow 
into  the  boiling  copper-sulphate  and  Rochelle-salt  solution  until  the  copper 
oxide  is  completly  reduced.  This  has  taken  place  when,  immediately  after 
boiling,  the  blue  color  of  the  solution  diappears.  It  is  very  difficult  and  re- 
quires some  practice  to  exactly  determine  this  point,  especially  when  the 
copper  suboxide  settles  with  difficulty.  To  determine  whether  the  color  has 
disappeared,  allow  the  copper  suboxide  to  settle  a little  below  the  meniscus 
formed  by  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  If  this  layer  is  not  blue,  the  operation 
is  repeated,  adding  0.1  c.c.  less  of  urine;  and  if,  after  the  copper  suboxide 
has  settled,  the  liquid  has  a blue  color,  the  titration  may  be  considered  as 
completed.  Because  of  the  difficulty  in  obtaining  this  point  exactly,  another 
end-reaction  has  been  suggested.  This  consists  in  filtering  immediately 
after  boiling  a small  portion  of  the  treated  urine  through  a small  filter  into 
a test-tube  which  contains  a little  acetic  acid  and  a few  drops  of  potassium- 
ferrocyanide  solution  and  water.  The  smallest  quantity  of  copper  is  shown 
by  a red  coloration.  If  the  ojoeration  is  quickly  conducted  so  that  no  oxi- 
dation of  the  suboxide  into  oxide  takes  place,  this  end-reaction  is  of  value 
for  urines  Avhich  are  rich  in  sugar  and  poor  in  urea  and  which  have  been 
strongly  diluted  with  water.  In  urines  poor  in  sugar  which  contain  the 
normal  amount  of  urea  and  which  have  not  been  strongly  diluted,  a con- 
siderable quantity  of  ammonia  may  be  formed  from  the  urea  on  boiling 
the  alkaline  liquid.  This  ammonia  dissolves  the  suboxide  in  part,  Avdnch 
easily  passes  into  oxide  thereby,  and  besides  this  the  dissolved  suboxide 
gives  a red  color  with  potassium  fcrrocyanide.  In  just  those  cases  in  which 
the  titration  is  most  difficult  this  end-reaction  is  the  least  reliable.  Practice 
also  renders  it  unnecessary,  and  it  is  therefore  best  to  depend  simply  upon 
the  appearance  of  the  liquid. 
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To  facilitate  the  settling  of  the  coi:)per  siiboxide  and  thereby  clearing  the 
liquid,  ]\IuxK  ’ has  lately  suggested  the  addition  of  a little  calcium-chloride 
solution  and  boiling  again,  A precipitate  of  calcium  tartrate  is  produced 
which  carries  down  the  suspended  copper  suboxide  with  it,  and  the  color  of 
the  liquid  cau  then  be  better  seen.  This  artifice  succeeds  in  many  cases, 
but  unfortunately  there  are  urines  in  which  the  titration  Avith  Feiilixg’s 
solution  in  no  Avay  giA^es  exact  results.  In  those  cases  in  Avhich  only  small 
quantities  of  sugar  exist  in  a urine  rich  in  physiological  constituents  it  is 
best  to  dissolve  a very  exactly  Aveighed  quantity  of  jmre  dextrose  or  dextrose- 
sodium  chloride  in  tlie  urine.  The  urine  can  noAV  be  strongly  diluted  Avith 
Avater  and  the  titration  is  successful.  The  difference  betAveen  the  added 
sugar  and  tliat  found  by  titration  gives  the  reducing  poAver  of  the  original 
urine  calculated  as  dextrose. 

The  necessary  conditions  for  the  success  of  the  titration  under  all  cir- 
cumstances are,  according  to  SoxiiLET,Hlie  folloAving:  The  cojAjAer-sulphate 
and  llochellc-salt  solution  must,  as  above,  bo  diluted  to  50  c.c.  Avith  Avater; 
the  urine  should  contain  only  betAveen  0.5^  and  sugar,  and  the  total  quan- 
tity of  urine  required  for  the  reduction  must  be  added  to  the  titration  liquid 
at  once  and  boiled  Avith  it.  From  this  last  condition  it  follows  that  the 
titration  is  dependent  upon  minute  details,  and  several  titrations  are  required 
for  each  determination. 

It  is  best  to  give  here  an  example  of  the  titration.  The  proper  amount 
of  copper-sulphate  and  Eochelle-salt  solution  and  Avater  (total  volume  = 50 
c.c.)  is  heated  to  boiling  in  a flask;  the  color  must  remain  blue.  The  urine 
diluted  five  times  is  noAV  added  to  the  boiling-hot  liquid,  1 c.c.  at  a time; 
after  each  addition  of  urine  boil  for  a feAV  seconds,  and  look  for  the  appear- 
ance of  the  end-reaction.  If  you  find,  for  example,  that  3 c.c.  is  too  little, 
but  that  4 c.c.  is  too  much  (the  liquid  becoming  yellowish),  then  the  urine 
has  not  been  sufficiently  diluted,  for  it  should  require  betAveen  5 and  10  c.c. 
of  the  urine  to  produce  the  comifiete  reduction.  The  urine  is  noAv  diluted 
ten  times,  and  it  should  require  betAveen  G and  8 c.c.  for  a total  reduction. 
Noav  prepare  for  ueAv  tests,  Avhich  are  boiled  simultaneously  to  save  time, 
and  add  at  one  time  respectively  G,  64,  7,  and  74  c.c.  of  urine.  If  it  is 
found  that  betAAnen  64  and  7 c.c.  are  necessary  to  produce  the  end-reaction, 
then  make  four  other  tests,  to  Avhich  add  respectively  6.6,  6.7,  6.8,  and  6.9 
c.c.  of  urine.  If  in  this  case  the  liquid  is  still  someAvhat  bluish  Avith  6.7 
c.c.  and  completely  decolorized  with  6.8  c.c.,  we  then  consider  the  average 
figure  6.75  c.c.  as  correct. 

The  calculation  is  simple.  The  6.75  c.c.  used  contains  0.05  grm.  sugar, 
and  the  percentage  of  sugar  in  the  dilute  urine  is  therefore  (6.75  : 0.05  = 


100  : a;=)^  = 0.74. 
6.7o 


volume  of  water,  the  undiluted  urine  contained 


But  as  the  urine  Avas  diluted  Avith  ten  times  its 

5 X 10 


6.75 


7. 


The  gen- 

eral  formula  on  using  10  c.c.  copper-sulphate  solution  is  therefore — = — , 

tC 

in  which  w represents  the  number  of  times  the  urine  has  been  diluted,  and  h 
the  number  of  c.c.  used  for  the  titration  of  the  diluted  urine. 


^ VircboAv’s  Arch.,  Bd.  105. 

Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.  (N.  F.),  Bd.  21. 
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The  TiTEATiOK  ACCORDING  TO  Knapp  depends  on  the  fact  tliat  inercuric 
•cyanide  in  alkaline  solution  is  reduced  into  metallic  mercury  by  grape-sugar. 
The  titration  liquid  should  contain  10  grins,  chemically  pure  dry  mercuric 
cyanide  and  100  c.c.  caustic-soda  solution  of  a specific  gravity  of  1.145  per 
litre.  When  the  titration  is  performed  as  described  below  (according  to 
Worm  Muller  and  Otto),  20  c.c.  of  this  solution  should  correspond  to 
exactly  0.05  grm.  grape-sugar.  If  we  proceed  in  other  Avays,  the  value  of 
the  solution  is  different. 

In  this  titration  also  the  quantity  of  sugar  in  the  urine  should  be  between 
and  1^,  and  the  extent  of  dilution  necessary  be  determined  by  a jireiimi- 
nary  test.  To  determine  the  end-reaction  as  described  below,  the  test  for 
excess  of  mercury  is  nuide  Avith  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 

In  performing  the  titration  allow  20  c.c.  of  Knapp’s  solution  to  flow 
into  a flask  and  dilute  Avith  80  c.c.  Avniter  or,  AAdien  you  liaA^e  reason  to  tliink 
that  the  urine  contains  less  than  0.5^  of  sugar,  Avith  only  40-00  cc.  After 
this  heat  to  boiling  and  alloAV  the  dilute  urine  to  fioAV  gradually  into  the  hot 
solution,  at  first  2 c.c.,  then  1 c.c.,  then  0.5  c.c.,  then  0.2  c.c.,  and  lastly 
0.1  c.c.  After  each  addition  let  it  boil  ^ minute.  When  the  end-reaction 
is  ajDproaching,  the  liquid  begins  to  clarify  and  the  mercury  separates  Avith 
the  phosphates.  The  end-reaction  is  determined  by  taking  a drop  of  the 
upper  layer  of  the  liquid  into  a capillary  tube  and  then  blowing  it  out  on 
pure  Avhite  filter-paper.  The  moist  spot  is  first  held  over  a bottle  contain- 
ing fuming  hydrochloric  acid  and  then  over  strong  sulphuretted  hydrogen. 
The  jiresence  of  a minimum  quantity  of  mercury  salt  in  the  liquid  is  shown 
by  the  spot  becoming  yellowish,  which  is  best  seen  when  it  is  compared  with 
a second  spot  that  has  not  been  exposed  to  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The 
end-reaction  is  still  clearer  when  a small  part  of  the  liquid  is  filtered,  acidi- 
fied Avith  acetic  acid,  and  tested  Avith  sulphuretted  hydrogen  (Otto  ‘).  The 
calculations  are  just  as  simple  as  for  the  previous  method. 

This  titration,  unlike  the  previous  one,  may  be  performed  equally  Avell 
in  daylight  and  in  artificial  light.  Knapp’s  method  has  the  folloAAung 
advantages  over  Fehling’s  method:  It  is  applicable  even  when  the  propor- 
tion of  sugar  in  the  urine  is  very  small  and  that  of  the  other  urinary 
constituents  is  normal.  It  is  more  easily  performed,  and  the  titration  liquids 
may  be  kept  without  decomposing  for  a long  time  (Worm  Muller  and  his 
pupils’).  The  vieAA^s  of  different  investigators  on  the  A^alue  of  this  titration 
method  are  someAAdiat  contradictory. 

Besides  the  above-described  titration  methods  there  are  various  others. 
Thus  Pavy  titrates  Avith  an  ammoniacal  copper  solution.  K.  B.  Lehmann 
uses  an  excess  of  copper  salt  and  retitrates  AAfith  potassium  iodide  and 
hyposulphite.  The  sugar  can  also  be  determined  according  toALLiHN,  and 
especially  according  to  Pfluger’s  modification  of  this  method.’ 

Estimation  op  the  Quantity  of  Sugar  by  Fermentation.  This 
may  be  done  in  various  ways;  the  simplest  method,  and  one  at  the  same 
time  sufficiently  exact  for  ordinary  cases,  is  that  of  Roberts.  This 
consists  in  determining  the  specific  gravity  of  the  urine  before  and  after 


* Journal  f.  prakt.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

* Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  16  u.  23. 

s Lehmann,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  30  ; Pfliiger,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  66.  In  regard, 
to  Pavy’s  and  other  methods  see  IIuppert-Neubaucr,  Harn-Analyse,  10.  Aufl. 
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fermentation.  In  the  fermentation  of  sugar,  carbon  dioxide  and  alcoliol 
are  formed  as  chief  products  and  tlie  sjiecific  gravity  is  lowered,  partly  on 
account  of  the  disappearance  of  the  sugar  and  partly  on  account  of  the 
production  of  alcohol.  IIobekts  found  that  a decrease  of  0.001  in  the 
specific  gravity  corresponded  to  0.23^  sugar,  and  this  has  been  substan- 
tiated since  by  several  other  investigators  (Wokm  Muller  and  others). 
If  the  urine,  for  example,  has  a specific  gravity  of  1.030  before  fermentation 
and  1.008  after,  then  the  quantity  of  sugar  contained  therein  was  22  X 0.23 
= 5.06j^. 

In  performing  this  tost  the  specific  gravity  must  be  taken  at  the  same 
temperature  before  and  after  the  fermentation.  The  urine  must  be  faintly 
acid,  and  when  necessary  it  should  he  acidified  with  a little  tartaric-acid 
solution.  The  activity  of  the  yeast  must,  when  necessary,  he  controlled  by 
a special  test.  Place  200  c.c.  of  the  urine  in  a 400-c.c.  flask  and  add  a piece 
of  compressed  yeast  the  size  of  a pea,  and  subdivide  the  yeast  through  the 
liquid  by  shaking,  close  the  flask  with  a stopper  j^rovided  Avith  a finely- 
drawn-out  glass  tube,  and  allow  the  test  to  stand  at  the  temperature  of  the 
room  or,  still  better,  at  -f-  20-25°  C.  After  24-48  hours  the  fermentation 
is  ordinarily  ended,  bvit  this  must  be  verified  by  the  bismuth  test.  After 
complete  fermentation  filter  through  a dry  filter,  bring  the  filtrate  to  the 
pro])er  temperature,  and  determine  the  specific  gravity. 

If  the  specific  gravity  be  determined  Avith  a good  pycnometer  supplied 
Avith  a thermometer  and  an  expansion-tube,  this  method,  Avhen  the  quantity 
of  sugar  is  not  less  than  4-5  j).  m.,  gives,  according  to  Worm  Muller,  very 
exact  results,  hut  this  has  been  disputed  by  IWdde.'  For  the  physician  the 
method  in  this  form  is  not  quite  serviceable.  Even  Avhen  the  specific  gravity 
is  determined  by  a delicate  uriuometer  which  can  give  the  density  to  the 
fourth  decimal,  Ave  do  not  obtain  quite  exact  results,  because  of  the  ordinary 
errors  of  the  method  (Budde)  ; but  the  errors  are  usually  smaller  than  those 
Avhich  occur  in  titrations  made  by  unpractised  hands.  Among  the  methods 
proposed  and  closely  tested  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of  sugar,  Avehave 
none  Avhich  are  at  the  same  time  easily  joerformed  and  which  give  positive 
results  in  other  than  experienced  hands. 

When  the  quantity  of  sugar  is  less  than  5 p.  m.  these  methods  cannot  be 
used.  Such  a small  quantity  of  sugar  cannot,  as  above  mentioned,  be  de- 
termined by  titration  directly,  because  the  reducing  power  of  normal  urine 
corresponds  to  4-5  p.  m.  In  such  cases,  according  to  IVorai  Muller,  first 
determine  the  reduction  poAver  of  the  urine  by  titration  Avith  Kxarp’s  solu- 
tion, then  ferment  the  urine  Avith  the  addition  of  yeast,  and  titrate  again 
with  Knapp’s  solution.  The  difference  found  hetAveen  the  two  titrations 
calculated  as  sugar  gives  the  true  quantity  of  the  latter. 

Estiaiation  of  Sugar  by  Polarization.  In  this  mpthod  the  urine 
must  be  clear,  not  too  deeply  colored,  and,  above  all,  must  not  contain  any 
other  optically  active  substances  besides  glucose.  By  using  a delicate  instru- 
ment and  Avith  sufficient  practice  very  exact  results  can  be  obtained  by  this 
method.  For  the  physician  Koberts’ fermentation  test,  which  requires  no 
expensive  apparatus  and  no  special  practice,  is  to  be  ]Areferred.  Under  such 


* Rol)erts,  Ediuburgh  Med.  -Journ.,  1861,  aud  The  Lancet,  Vol.  1,  1862;  Worm 
Muller,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  33  and  37 ; Budde,  ibid.,  Bd.  40,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  physioL 
Chem.,  Bd.  13.  See  also  Huppert-Neubauer. 
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circumstances,  and  as  the  estimation  by  means  of  polarization  can  be  per- 
formed with  exactitude  oidy  by  S2)ecially  trained  chemists,  it  is  hardly 
necessary  to  give  this  method  in  detail,  and  the  reader  is  referred  to  hand- 
books for  instructions  in  the  use  of  the  apparatus. 

Levulose.  Loivogyrate  urines  containing  sugar  have  been  observed  by  Ventzke, 
ZiMMEu  and  Czapek,  Seegen,  and  others.'  The  nature  of  the  substance  causing  this 
action  is  difficult  to  desc  ribe  exactly,  but  there  is  hardly  any  doubt  that  the  urine,  at 
least  in  certain  cases,  as  in  those  observed  by  Seegen,  contains  levulose.  May  has  also 
recently  published  a case  in  which  to  all  appearances  levulose  was  present. 

Levulose  is  detected  as  follows  : The  urine  is  kevo-rotatory,  and  the  laevo-rotatory  sub- 
stance ferments  witli  yeast.  The  urine  gives  the  ordinary  reduction  tests  and  phenyl- 
glucosazon.  It  gives  Seliwanofp’s  reaction  on  boiling  with  resorcin  and  hydrochloric 
acid. 

Laiose  is  a substance  named  by  HurPEUT  and  found  by  Leo®  in  diabetic  urines  in 
certain  cases,  and  which  he  considers  as  a sugar.  It  is  lajvogyiate,  amorphous,  and  has 
no  sweet  taste,  hut  rather  a sharp  and  salty  taste.  Laiose  has  a reducing  action  on  me- 
tallic oxides,  does  not  ferment,  and  gives  a non-crystalline,  yellowish-brown  oil  with 
phenylhydrazin.  We  have  no  positive  proof  as  yet  that  this  substance  is  a sugar. 

]\IiLK-suGAR.  The  tippearauce  of  milk-sugar  in  the  urine  of  pregnant 
women  was  first  shown  by  the  observations  of  De  Sinety  and  F.  Hof- 
MEiSTER,  and  this  has  been  substantiated  by  other  investigators.’  After 
large  quantities  of  milk-sugar  some  lactose  may  be  found  in  the  urine  (see 
Chapter  IX  on  absorption).  The  passage  of  lactose  into  the  urine  is  called 
lactosuria. 

The  positive  detection  of  milk-sugar  in  the  urine  is  difficult,  because  this 
sugar  is,  like  glucose,  dextrogyrate  and  also  gives  the  usual  reduction  tests. 
If  urine  contains  a dextrogyrate,  non-fermentable  sugar  which  reduces  bis- 
muth solutions,  then  it  is  very  probable  that  it  contains  milk-sugar.  It 
must  be  remarked  that  the  fermentation  test  for  milk-sugar  is,  accord- 
ing to  the  experience  of  Lusk  and  Voit,"*  best  performed  by  using  pure  cul- 
tivated yeast  (saccharomyces  apiculutus).  This  yeast  only  ferments  the 
glucose,  while  it  does  not  decompose  the  milk-sugar.  If,  according  to  Voit, 
W'e  perform  Rubber’s  test  and  do  not  heat  to  boiling  but  only  to  80°  C.,  the 
color  becomes  yellow  or  brown  in  the  presence  of  milk-sugar,  instead  of  red. 
The  most  positive  means  for  the  detection  of  lactose  is  to  isolate  the  sugar 
from  the  urine.  This  may  be  done  by  the  following  method,  suggested  by 
F.  Hofmeister: 

Precipitate  the  urine  with  sugar  of  lead,  filter,  wash  with  water,  unite  the  filtrate 
and  wash-water,  and  precipitate  with  ammonia.  The  liquid  filtered  from  the  precipi- 
tate is  again  precipitated  by  sugar  of  lead  and  ammonia  until  the  last  filtrate  is  optically 
inactive.  The  several  precipitates  with  the  exception  of  the  first,  which  contains  no 
sugar,  are  united  and  washed  with  water.  The  washed  precipitate  is  decomposed  in 
the  cold  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  and  filtered.  The  excess  of  sulphuretted  h}'dro- 
gen  is  driven  off  b)^  a current  of  air ; the  acids  set  free  are  removed  by  shaking  with 
silver  oxide.  Now  filter,  remove  the  dissolved  silver  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  treat 
with  barium  carbonate  to  unite  with  any  free  acetic  acid  present,  and  concentrate. 
Before  the  evaporated  residue  is  syrupy  it  is  treated  with  90^  alcohol  until  a flocculent 
precipitate  is  formed  which  settles  quickly.  The  filtrate  from  this  when  placed  in  a 


' See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Aufl.,  S.  125. 

® Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  107. 

® Hofmeister,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chcm.,  Bd.  1,  which  also  contains  the  pertinent 
literature.  See  also  Lemaire,  ibid.,  Bd.  21. 

Carl  Voit,  Ueber  die  Glycogenbilduug  nach  Aufnahme  verschiedener  Zuckerarten,, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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desiociitor  deposits  cr5'stals  of  milk-sugar,  which  are  purified  hy  recrystallization,  de- 
colorizing with  animal  charcoal  and  boiling  with  60-70^  alcohol. 

Pentoses.  S.vlkowskx  and  Jastuowitz  ' found  in  llie  urine  of  persons  addicted  to 
the  morphin  lial)it  a variety  of  sugar  Avhich  was  a pentose  and  yielded  an  osazone 
which  melted  at  159°  C.  In  testing  for  pentose  we  u,se  the  test  witli  phloroglucin  and 
hydrochloric  acid,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  reddish-violet  color  alone  is  not 
sufficient,  because  galactose  and  lactose  also  give  a similar  coloration.  The  presence  of 
pentose  or  glycuronic  acid  can  only  be  considered  as  positive  when  on  spectroscopic 
examination  two  absorption-bands  between  D and  E are  obtained. 

The  phloroglucin-hydrochloric  acid  test  is  performed  as  follows,  according  to 
Tollens.'^  a few  cubic  centimetres  of  the  urine  are  mixed  with  an  equal  volume  of 
hydrochloric  acid  of  about  1.19  sp.  gr.  and  treated  with  about  25-30  milligrammes 
pliloroglucin,  heated  over  the  flame  until  a red  coloration  is  obtained,  and  then  immedi- 
ately examined  with  tlxe  spectroscope.  If  no  bauds  are  seen,  then  heat  to  boiling  and 
observe  again.  If  the  liquid  becomes  cloudy,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  the  precipitate  col- 
lected on  a filter,  washed  with  water,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  this  solution  examined  with 
the  spectroscope.  In  the  presence  of  pentoses  on  absorption-band  is  seen  in  the  green. 

To  differentiate  between  pentoses  and  glycuronic  acid,  which  give  the  .same  .spec- 
trum, we  prepare  the  osazoues.  The  melting-point  of  the  pentosazon  lies  at  about 
159-100°  C.  In  a mixture  of  glucosazone  and  pentosazone  the  latter  may  be  known,  as 
shown  by  Kui-z  and  Vogel, 3 by  extracting  with  water  at  60°  C.,  which  di.ssolves  fhe 
pentosazone,  filtering  while  hot  and  allowing  to  cool.  The  pentosazone  separates  on 
cooling. 

Inosit  occurs  in  the  urine  in  albuminuria  and  in  diabetes  mellitus,  but 
only  rarely  and  in  small  quantities.  Inosit  is  also  found  in  the  urine 
after  excessive  drinking  of  water.  According  to  IIoppe-Seyler  ^ traces  of 
inosit  occur  in  all  normal  urines. 

In  detecting  inosit  the  proteid  is  first  removed  from  the  urine.  Then  concentrate  the 
urine  on  the  water-bath  to  i and  precipitate  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  filtrate  is  warmed 
and  treated  with  basic  lead  acetate  as  long  as  a precipitate  is  formed.  The  precipitate 
formed  after  24  hours  is  washed  with  water,  suspended  in  water,  and  decomposed  with 
sulphuretted  hydrogen.  A little  uric  acid  may  separate  from  the  fitrate  after  a short 
time.  The  liquid  is  filtered,  concentrated  to  a syrupy  consistency,  and  treated  while 
boiling  with  3-4  vols.  alcohol.  The  precipitate  is  quickly  separated.  After  the  addition 
of  ether  to  the  cooled  filtrate,  crystals  separate  after  a time,  and  these  are  purified  by 
decolorization  and  recrystallization.  With  these  crystals  perform  the  tests  mentioned  on 
page  341. 

Acetone  and  Diacetic  Acid.  These  bodies,  the  occurrence  in  the  urine 
and  formation  in  the  organism  of  which  have  been  the  subject  of  numerous 
investigations,  especially  by  v.  Jakscii,  were  first  observed  in  urine  in 
diabetes  mellitus  (Peters,  Kaulich,  v.  Jakscii,  Gerhardt  Acetone 
may  give  the  diabetic  urine,  as  well  as  the  expired  air,  the  odor  of  apples  or 
other  fruit.  According  to  v.  Jaksch  and  others  acetone  is  a normal  urinary 
constituent,  though  it  may  occur  only  in  very  small  amounts  (0.01  grm.  in 
24  hours). 


' Centralbl.  f.  d.  med  Wissensch.,  1892,  Nos.  19  and  32. 

3 Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  29,  S.  1204. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  32. 

Haudbuch  d.  physiol,  u.  pathol.  chem.  Analyse,  6.  Aufl.,  S.  196. 

® In  regard  to  the  extensive  literature  on  acetone  and  diacetic  acid  we  refer  the  reader 
to  Huppert-Neubauer,  Harn- Analyse,  10.  Aufl.,  and  v.  Noorden’s  Lehrb,  d.  Pathol,  des 
Stoffwechsels.  • Berlin,  1893. 
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There  is  no  doubt  tluit  the  appearance  of  acetone  as  well  as  diacetic  acid 
is  essentially  caused  by  an  increased  destruction  of  proteid.  This  follows 
from  the  very  marked  increase  in  the  elimination  of  acetone  aud  diacetic 
acid  during  inanition  (v.  Jakscii,  Fr.  Muller’).  This  stands  also  in  good 
accord  with  the  observations  that  a considerable  increase  in  tlie  quantity  of 
acetone  and  diacetic  acid  eliminated  is  observed  in  such  diseases  as  fevers, 
diabetes,  digestive  disturbances,  mental  diseases  with  abstinence,  cachexia, 
where  the  hody-j3roteid  is  largely  destroyed.  According  to  vu  ISIoordex 
and  IIoxiGMAN^r  the  extent  of  acetone  and  diacetic-acid  elimination  is  not 
dependent  upon  the  absolute  quantity  of  proteid  metabolized,  but  upon  the 
quantity  of  body-proteid  destroyed;  but  this  view  is  disputed  by  other  inves- 
tigators, such  as  IIiRSCiiFELL)  and  Geelmuydex.  Also,  according  to  Wein- 
TRAUD  and  Palma  the  parallelism  between  the  elimination  of  acetone  and 
nitrogen,  as  claimed  by  'Wright  (in  diabetics),  does  not  exist.  The  elimina- 
tion of  acetone  does  not  always  increase  ivith  an  increased  quantity  of  pro- 
teid, aud  the  raising  of  the  proteid  above  an  average  point  causes  a diminu- 
tion in  the  elimination  of  acetone  (Kosenfeld,  Hirschfelu ’*). 

The  carbohydrates  have  a strong  influence  on  the  elimination  of  acetone, 
namely,  the  exclusion  of  carbohydrates  from  the  food,  or  diminishing  their 
amount,  causes  an  increased  elimination,  while  abundance  of  carbohydrates 
decreases  the  quantity  considerably,  or  even  causes  a disappearance.  Fat 
seems,  by  its  action  on  jiroteid  metabolism,  to  have  an  indirect  influence  on 
acetonuria.  According  to  GEELMUYH)Eisr  the  elimination  of  acetone  in  man 
may  be  increased  by  an  increased  consumption  of  fat  (butter),  and  this 
increase  may  run  parallel  with  the  fat  given. 

Irrespective  of  the  physiological  acetonuria  derived  from  the  food,  we 
have  an  increased  elimination  of  acetone,  as  above  stated,  in  many  dis- 
eases, as  also  after  nervous  lesions,  certain  intoxications,  and  after  ad- 
ministration of  phlorhizin  or  exrtipation  of  the  pancreas  (v.  Merixg  and 
Minkowski,  Azemar^).  In  dogs  with  phlorhizin  diabetes  Geelmuyden  ‘ 
found  a stronger  acetonuria  in  starvation,  less  with  proteid  food,  and  still 
less  on  feeding  with  carbohydrates.  Sodium  butyrate  when  introduced  into 
the  stomach  increases  the  acetonuria,  but  Avhen  introduced  subcutaneously 

' V.  Jaksch,  Ueber  Acetouurie  udcI  Diacetuvie.  Berlin,  1885  ; — Fr.  Muller,  Bericht 
liber  die  Ergebnisse  des  an  Cetti  ausgefilhrten  Hungerversuebes.  Berlin,  klin.  Woeben- 
sebr. , 1887. 

’ Honigmann,  Zur  Enstebung  des  Acetons  (Dissert. , Breslau,  1886),  cited  from  v. 
Noorden,  1.  c. , S.  177;  Hirscbfeld,  Zeitsebr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  28;  Gcelniuyden,  see 
Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  26,  aud  Zeitsebr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  23  and  26  ; Weiutraud, 
Arch.  f.  e.\p.  Path.  u.  Pbarni.,  Bd.  34  ; Palma,  Zeitsebr.  f.  Heilkunde,  Bd.  15  ; Wright, 
Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  21  ; lioseufeld,  Centralbl.  f.  innere  Med.,  Bd.  16. 

^ Azemar,  “ Acetouurie  experimenlale.”  Travaux  de  physiologic,  1898  (laboratoire 
de  M.  le  professeur  E.  Iledon,  Montpellier). 

■*  Zeitsebr.  f.  pliysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 
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it  does  not  act  at  all,  or  only  to  a slight  extent,'  Ilis  experiments  do  not 
show  a sugar  formation  from  fat  in  phlorhizin  diabetes. 

Kumagawa  and  Miura,^  in  two  series  of  experiments  on  starving 
dogs  after  phlorhizin  poisoning,  compared  the  extent  of  proteid  metabolism 
and  the  formation  of  sugar  with  each  other,  and  they  succeeded  in  exclud- 
ing a sugar  formation  from  fat.  In  both  series  of  experiments  the  quantity 
of  sugar  eliminated  was  less  than  that  which  was  calculated  from  the 
increased  proteid  destruction  caused  by  the  phlorhizin  poisoning. 

Diacetic  acid  has  not  been  observed  as  a physiological  constituent  of  the 
urine.  It  occurs  in  the  urine  chiefly  under  the  same  conditions  as  acetone; 
still  we  have  cases  in  Avhich  only  acetone  and  no  diacetic  acid  aj^j^fears. 
Like  acetone  the  diacetic  acid  occurs  often  in  children,  especially  in  high 
fevers,  acute  exanthema,  etc.  Diacetic  acid  decomjooses  readily  into  acetone. 
According  to  Araki  ^ it  is  probably  ])roduced  as  an  intermediate  i:>roduct  in 
the  oxidation  of  /?-oxybutyric  acid  in  the  organism.  The  three  bodies  ap- 
pearing in  the  urine,  acetone,  diacetic  acid,  and  oxybutric  acid,  stand  in 
close  relationship  to  each  other. 

Acetone,  dimethyl  ketone,  CjII^O  or  00.(011,)^,  is  a thin  water-clear 
liquid  boiling  at  56.5°  C.  and  with  a pleasant  odor  of  fruit.  It  is  lighter 
than  water,  with  which  it  mixes  in  all  proportions,  also  with  alcohol  and 
ether.  The  most  important  reactions  for  acetone  are  the  following: 

Liebex’s  Iodoform  Test.  When  a watery  solution  of  acetone  is  treated 
Avith  alkali  and  then  with  some  iodine-potassium-iodide  solution  and  gently 
warmed  a yellow  precipitate  of  iodoform  is  formed,  Avhich  is  known  by  its 
odor  and  by  the  appearance  of  the  crystals  (six-sided  plates  or  stars)  under 
the  microscope.  Tliis  reaction  is  very  delicate,  but  it  is  not  characteristic 
of  acetone.  Guxxing’s  modification  of  the  iodoform  test  consists  in  using 
an  alcoholic  solution  of  iodine  and  ammonia  instead  of  the  iodine  dissolved  in 
potassium  iodide  and  alkali  hydrate.  In  this  case,  besides  iodoform,  a black 
precipitate  of  iodide  of  nitrogen  is  formed,  but  this  gradually  disapjiears 
on  standing,  leaving  the  iodoform  visible.  This  modification  has  the  ad- 
vantage that  it  does  not  give  any  iodoform  with  alcohol.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  is  not  quite  so  delicate,  but  still  it  detects  0.01  milligramme  acetone 
in  1 c.c. 

Reynold’s  mercuric-oxide  test  is  based  on  the  poAver  of  acetone  to  dis- 
solve freshly  precipitated  HgO.  A mercuric-chloride  solution  is  precipi- 
tated by  alcoholic  caustic  potash.  To  this  add  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 
acetone,  shake  Avell  and  filter.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  filtrate  con- 
tains mercury,  Avhich  may  be  detected  by  ammonium  sulphide.  This  test 
has  about  the  same  delicacy  as  Guxxixg’s  test. 


* Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1898. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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Legal’s  Sodmm-nitroprusside  Test.  If  an  acetone  solution  is  treated 
witli  a few  drops  of  a freshly  prepared  sodiiim-nitroprnsside  solution,  and 
then  with  caustic-potash  or  soda  solution,  the  liquid  is  colored  ruby-red. 
Creatinin  gives  the  same  color;  but  if  we  saturate  witli  acetic  acid,  tlie 
color  becomes  carmine  or  purplish-red  in  the  presence  of  acetone,  hut  yellow 
and  then  gradually  green  and  blue  in  the  jiresence  of  creatinin.  With  this 
test  paracresol  gives  a reddish-yellow  color,  which  becomes  light  jiink  when 
acidified  with  acetic  acid  and  cannot  be  mistaken  for  acetone.  If  we  use 
ammonia  instead  of  the  caustie  alkali  (Le  Nobel),  the  reaction  takes  place 
with  acetone  but  not  with  aldehyde. 

Penzolut’s  indigo  test  depends  on  the  fact  that  orthonitrobenzaldehyde 
in  alkaline  solution  with  acetone  yields  indigo.  A warm  saturated  and  then 
cooled  solution  of  the  aldehyde  is  treated  with  the  liquid  to  be  tested  for 
acetone  and  next  with  caustic  soda.  In  the  presence  of  acetone  the  liquid 
first  becomes  yellow,  then  green,  and  lastly  indigo  se2:>arates;  and  this  may 
be  dissolved  with  a blue  color  by  shaking  with  chloroform.  1.6  milligrms. 
acetone  can  be  detected  by  this  test. 

B^;la  V.  BittO’s*  reaction  is  based  on  the  fact  that  on  adding  a solution  of  nietadini- 
trobenzol,  made  alkaline  with  caustic  potasli,  to  acetone,  a violet-red  color  is  produced 
■which  becomes  cherry-red  on  acidifying  with  an  organic  acid  or  metaphosphoric  acid. 
Aldehyde  gives  a similar  violet-red  color  which  becomes  yellowish-red  on  acidification. 
Creatinin  does  not  give  this  reaction. 

Diacetic  acid,  or  aceto-acetic  acid,  CJI^Oj  or  C^HjO.CIIj.COOH.  This 
acid  is  a colorless,  strongly  acid  liquid  which  mixes  with  water,  alcohol,  and 
ether  in  all  proportions.  On  heating  to  boiling  with  water,  and  especially 
with  acids,  this  acid  decomposes  into  carbon  dioxide  and  acetone,  and  there- 
fore gives  the  above-mentioned  reactions  for  acetone.  It  differs  from  acetone 
in  that  it  gives  a violet-red  or  brownish-red  color  with  a dilute  ferric-chloride 
solution.  This  color  decreases  even  at  the  ordinary  temperature  within  24 
hours,  and  more  quickly  on  boiling.  It  differs  in  this  from  phenol,  salicylic 
acid,  acetic  acid,  or  sulphocyanides. 

Detection  of  Acetone  and  Diacetic  Acid  in  the  Urine.  Before  testing  for 
acetone  test  for  diacetic  acid,  and  as  this  acid  gradually  decomposes  on  allowing 
the  urine  to  stand,  the  urine  must  be  as  fresh  as  possible.  In  the  presence 
of  diacetic  acid  the  urine  gives  the  so-called  Gerhardt’s  renction,  showing  a 
wine-red  color  on  the  addition  of  a dilute,  not  too  acid,  ferric-chloride 
solution.  Treat  10-50  c.c.  of  the  urine  with  ferric  chloride  as  long  as  it  gives 
a precipitate,  filter  the  precipitate  of  ferric  phosphate,  and  add  some  more 
ferric  chloride  to  the  filtrate.  In  the  presence  of  the  acid  a claret-red  color  is 
produced.  After  this  heat  a second,  similar  portion  of  the  faintly  acid  urine 
to  boiling,  and  repeat  the  test  on  cooling,  which  should  now  give  negative 
results.  A third  portion  of  urine  is  acidified  with  sulphuric  acid  and 
shaken  with  ether  (which  takes  up  the  acid).  Now  shake  the  removed  ether 
with  a very  dilute  watery  solution  of  ferric  chloride,  and  the  watery  layer  be- 


' Aniuil.  (le  Cbem.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  369. 
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comes  violet-red  or  claret-red.  The  color  disappears  on  warming.  K.  Mokister 
suggests  that  in  testing  for  diacetic  acid  the  urine  he  treated  witli  a little 
KI  and  Fe^Cl,  in  excess  and  heated.  In  the  presence  of  diacetic  acid  very 
irritating  vapors  of  iodoacetone  are  developed.  According  to  v.  Jaksch  ‘ 
urines  rich  in  acetone  also  give  this  reaction. 

In  the  absence  of  diacetic  acid  the  acetone  may  he  tested  for  directly. 
This  may  he  done  directly  on  the  urine  by  Penzoldt’s  test.  Tliis  test, 
which  is  only  approximate,  is  of  value  only  wlien  the  urine  contains  a 
considerable  amount  of  acetone.  For  a more  accurate  test  we  distil  at  least 
250  c.c.  of  the  urine  faintly  acidified  Avith  sulphuric  acid,  care  being  taken 
to  have  a good  condensation.  Most  of  the  acetone  is  contained  in  the  first 
10-20  c.c.  of  the  distillate.  This  distillate  is  tested  for  acetone  by  the  above 
methods.  ’ In  testing  for  acetone  in  the  simultaneous  presence  of  diacetic  acid, 
first  make  the  urine  faintly  alkaline,  and  shake  it  carefully  with  ether  free 
from  alcohol  and  acetone  in  a separatory  funnel.  The  removed  ether  is 
then  shaken  Avith  AV'ater,  Avhich  takes  up  the  acetone,  and  then  the  watery 
liquid  is  tested. 

The  quantitative  estimation  of  acetone  in  the  urine  is  done  by  conAwting 
it  first  into  iodoform.  The  urine  is  acidified  Avith  acetic  acid  (according  to 
IIUPPERT,  1-2  c.c.  50  per  cent  acetic  acid  for  every  100  c.c.  urine)  and  dis- 
tilled. The  quantity  of  acetone  in  the  distillate  is  best  determined  accord- 
ing to  Messinger’s  and  IIuppert’s  method  by  determining  volumetrically 
the  quantity  of  iodine  used  in  the  formation  of  iodoform.  In  regard  to  this 
method  and  its  execution  Ave  refer  the  reader  to  IIuppert-Neubauer.’ 

yS-Oxybutyric  Acid,C  JdjO,  or  CII,3,CII(OII).CIl5COOH.  The  appearance 
of  this  acid  in  the  urine  Avas  first  positively  shown  by  Mietkoavski,  Kulz 
and  Stadelma^tn".^  It  occurs  especially  in  difficult  cases  of  diabetes,  but  it 
has  also  been  observed  in  scarlet  fever  and  in  measles  (Kulz),  in  scurvy 
(Mixkoavski),  and  in  diseases  of  the  brain  Avith  abstinence  (Kulz).  yS-oxy- 
butyric  acid  is  undoubtedly  derived  from  an  abnormal  destruction  of  body- 
proteid,  and  it  therefore  occurs  in  the  urine  in  inanition,  cachexia,  etc. 
yS-oxybutyric  acid  is  accompanied  by  diacetic  acid  in  the  urine,  while  on 
the  other  hand  the  last-mentioned  acid  occurs  in  the  urine  without  the  first. 

/J-oxybutyric  acid  forms  an  odorless  syrup  which  mixes  readily  with 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  This  acid  is  optically  active  and  indeed  Isevo- 
gyrate,  and  it  therefore  interferes  Avith  the  estimation  of  sugar  in  the  urine 
by  means  of  polarization.  It  is  not  precipitated  either  by  basic  lead  acetate 
or  by  ammonical  basic  lead  acetate.  On  boiling  with  water,  especially  in 
the  presence  of  a mineral  acid,  this  acid  decomposes  into  n'-CROTOXic  acid, 
which  melts  at  71-72°  0.,  and  Avater : CIl5.CH(OH).CIl3.COOII  = H^O 
-f-  CHj.CII : Cn.COOII.  It  yields  acetone  on  oxidation  with  a chromic- 
acid  mixture. 

^ Morner,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  5 ; v.  Jaksch.,  Klin.  Diagnostik,  4.  Aufl. 

See  also  Salkowski,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  56. 

® L.  c.,  p.  700,  and  also  Geelmuyden,  Zeilschr.  f.  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  35. 

■*  Minkowski,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bdd.  18  and  19  ; Sladelmann,  ihid.,  Bd. 
17  ; Kiilz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  20  and  23. 
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Detection  of  f-O.xyhutyric  Acid  in  the  Urine.  If  a urine  is  still  Ifevo- 
gyrate  after  fermentation  with  yeast,  the  presence  of  oxybutyric  acid  is 
probable.  A further  test  may  be  made,  according  to  Kulz,  by  evaporating 
the  fermented  urine  to  a syrup,  and,  after  the  addition  of  an  equal  volume 
of  concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  distilling  directly  without  cooling.  «'-cro- 
tonic  acid  is  produced  which  distils  over,  and,  after  collecting  in  a test- 
tube,  crystals,  which  melt  at  -|-  72°  C.,  separate  on  cooling.  If  no 
crystals  are  obtained,  then  shake  the  distillate  with  ether,  and  test  the 
melting-point  of  the  residue  obtained  after  evaporating  the  ether  which 
has  been  washed  with  the  Avater.  According  to  Minkoavski  the  acid  may 
be  isolated  as  a silver  salt. ' 

Eiiklich’s^  Urine  Test.  Mix  250  c.c,  of  a solution  which  contains  50  c.c.  HCl  and 
1 grin,  sulphanilic  acid  in  one  litre  with  5 c.c.  of  a solution  of  sodium  nitrite  (which 
produces  very  little  of  the  active  body,  sulphodiazobenzol).  In  performing  this  test  treat 
the  urine  with  an  equal  volume  of  this  mixture  and  then  supersaturate  with  ammonia. 
Normal  urine  will  become  yellow  thereby,  or  orange  after  tlie  addiiion  of  ammonia 
(aromatic  oxyacids  may  sometimes  after  a certain  time  give  red  azo  bodies  which  color 
the  upper  layer  of  phosphate  sediment).  In  pathological  urines  we  sometimes  have 
(and  this  is  the  characteristic  diazo  reaction)  a primary  yellow  coloration,  Avith  a very 
marked  secondary  red  coloration  on  the  addition  of  ammonia,  and  the  froth  is  also  tinged 
with  red.  The  upper  layer  of  the  sediment  becomes  greenish.  The  body  -which  gives 
this  reaction  is  unknown,  but  it  occurs  especially  in  the  urine  of  typhoid  patients  (Ehr- 
lich). Opinions  differ  in  regard  to  the  significance  of  this  reaction. 

Kosenrach’s  urine  test,  which  consists  in  adding  nitric  acid  drop  by  drop  to  the 
boiling-hot  urine  and  obtaining  a claret-red  coloration  and  a bluish-red  foam  on  shak- 
ing, depends  upon  the  formation  of  indigo  substances,  especially  indigo-red. s 

Fat  in  the  Urine.  The  elimination  of  a urine  Avhich  in  appearance  and  richness  in 
fat  resembles  chyle  is  called  chyluria.  It  habitually  contains  proteid  and  often  fibrin. 
Chyluria  occurs  mostly  in  the  inhabitants  of  the  tropics.  Lipuria,  or  the  elimination 
of  fat  -with  the  urine,  may  appear  in  apparently  healthy  persons,  sometimes  with  and 
sometimes  without  albuminuria,  in  pregnancy,  and  also  in  certain  diseases,  as  in  dia- 
betes, poisoning  with  phosphonis,  and  fatty  degeneration  of  the  kidueA^s. 

Fat  is  usually  detected  by  the  microscope.  It  may  also  be  dissolved  with  ether,  and 
may  invariably  be  detected  by  evaporating  the  urine  to  dryne.ss  and  extracting  the  residue 
with  ether, 

Cholesterin  is  also  sometimes  found  in  the  urine  in  chyluria  and  in  a few  other 
cases. 

Leucin  and  Tyeosin.  These  bodies  are  found  in  the  urine,  especially 
in  acute. yellow  atrojthy  of  the  liver,  in  acute  phosphorus-poisoning,  and  in 
severe  cases  of  typhoid  and  smallpox. 

Detection  of  Leucin  and  Tyrosin.  Tyrosin  occurring  as  sediment  maybe  identified 
by  means  of  the  microscope  ; but  if  a positive  proof  .is  desired,  a recrystallization  of 
the  same  from  ammonia  or  ammoniacal  alcohol  is  necessary. 

To  detect  both  these  bodies  when  they  occur  in  solution  in  the  urine,  proceed  in 
the  following  manner  : The  urine  free  from  proteid  is  preeipitated  by  basic  lead  ace- 
tate, the  lead  removed  from  the  filtrate  by  HqS,  and  concentrated  as  much  as  pos- 
sible, The  residue  is  extracted  with  a small  quantity  of  absolute  alcohol  to  remove 
the  urea.  Tlie  j;esidue  is  then  boiled  with  faintly  ammoniacal  alcohol,  filtered,  the 
filtrate  evaporated  to  a small  volume  and  allowed  to  crystallize.  If  no  tyrosin  crys- 
tals are  obtained,  then  dilute  with  water,  precipitate  again  with  basic  lead  acetate,  and 
proceed  as  before.  If  tyrosin  crystals  now  separate,  they  are  filtered,  and  the  filtrate 
still  further  concentrated  to  obtain  the  leucin  crystals. 


' Arch.  f.  exp.  Path,  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  18,  B.  35 ; Zeitschr.  f,  anal.  Chem.,  Bd.  24,  S 
153. 

’ Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  5. 

’ See  Rosin,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  123. 
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Cystin  (C^IIgNSO,),.  This  body  is,  according  to  Baumakn,  to  be  con- 

sidered  as  disulphide,  jj  previously 

mentioned  cysteiii,  C^ILNSO^  (page  483).  Oystein  itself  is  «'-amidothio- 
, . 1LC\^,/SII  . 

lactic  acid,  N//^\C00H’  converted  into  cystem  by  nascent 

hydrogen,  and  is  reconverted  into  cystin  by  oxidation. 

BAUMAisrisr  and  GoLDMAjfisr  claim  that  a substance  similar  to  cystin 
occurs  in  very  small  amounts  in  normal  urine.  This  substance  occurs  in 
large  cpiantities  in  the  urine  of  dogs  after  jioisoning  with  jihosphorus. 
Cystin  itself  is  only  found  with  positiveness,  and  even  then  very  rarely,  in 
urinary  calculi  and  in  pathological  urines,  from  which  it  may  separate  as  a 
sediment.  Cystiiiuria  occurs  oftener  in  men  than  in  women,  and  cystin 
seems  to  be  an  abnormal  splitting  product  of  the  proteids.  Baumanx  and 
y.  IlDRAiSrszKY  found  in  urine  in  cystiiiuria  the  two  diamins,  cadaverin 
(pentamethylendiamin)  and  putrescin  (tetramethylendiamin),  which  are 
produced  in  the  putrefaction  of  proteids.  These,  two  diamins  were  also 
found  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine  in  cystinuria,  ivliile  under  normal 
conditions  they  are  not  jiresent.  IIammarsten  therefore  considers  that 
perhaps  some  connection  exists  between  the  formation  of  diamins  in  the 
intestine,  by  the  peculiar  putrefaction  in  cystinuria,  and  cystinuria  itself. 
Cadaverin  was  detected  in  the  urine  in  cystinuria  by  Stadthagej^'  and 
Brieger.  Cystin  has  also  been  found  in  ox-kidneys,  in  the  liver  of  the 
horse  and  dolphin  (Drechsel),  and  as  traces  in  the  liver  of  a drunkard. 
Kulz  * once  observed  the  occurrence  of  cystin  during  the  digestion  of  fibrin 
with  pancreas. 

Cystin  crystallizes  in  thin,  colorless,  six-sided  plates.  It  is  not  soluble 
either  in  water,  alcohol,  ether,  or  acetic  acid,  but  dissolves  in  mineral  acids 
and  oxalic  acid.  It  also  dissolves  in  alkalies  and  in  ammonia,  but  not  in 
ammonium  carbonate.  Cystin  is  optically  active  and  strongly  Isevo-rotatory. 
If  cystin  is  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  it  decomposes,  yielding  among  other 
products  alkali  sulphides,  which  may  be  detected  by  lead  acetate  or  sodium 
nitroprusside.  On  treating  cystin  with  tin  and  hydrochloric  acid,  only  a 
little  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved  and  cystein  is  produced.  On 
shaking  a solution  of  cystin  in  an  excess  of  caustic  soda  with  benzoyl- 
chloride  a voluminous  precipitate  of  benzoyl-cystin  is  produced  (Baumann 
and  CtOldmann).  On  heating  on. platinum  foil  cystin  does  not  melt,  but 
ignites  and  burns  with  a bluish-green  flame  accompanied  by  a j^eculiar 


' Baumann,  Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  8.  In  regard  to  tlie  literature  on  c^^stin 
see  Brenzinger,  ibid.,  Bd.  16,  S.  552;  Baumann  and  Goldinann,  ibid.,  Bd.  12;  Bau- 
mann and  V,  Udranszky,  ibid.,  Bd.  13;  Stadthagen  and  Brieger,  Berlin,  klin.  Wochen- 
schr.,  1889  ; Drechsel,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1891,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd. 
33  ; Killz,  ibid.,  Bd.  27. 
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sharp  odor.  On  warming  with  nitric  acid  cystin  dissolves  with  decomposi- 
tion and  leaves  a reddish-brown  residue  on  evaporation  which  does  not  give 
the  nmrexid  test. 

Cystein  hydrochloride  gives  a nearly  insoluble  precipitate  having  tlie 
composition  2((-yi,NSOJ  31IgCl,  Avith  mercuric  chloride.  Baum.vnn" 
and  Bomssow  ‘ have  based  a method  for  the  quantitative  estimation  of 
cystin  on  this  behavior.  They  first  reduce  the  cystiu  by  zinc  and  hydro- 
chloric acid. 

Cystin  is  easily  prepared  fi-om  cystin  calculi  by  dissolving  them  in 
alkali  carbonate,  precipitating  the  solution  with  acetic  acid,  and  redissolving 
the  precipitate  in  ammonia.  The  cystin  crystallizes  on  the  spontaneous 

evaporation  of  the  ammonia.  Tlie  cystiu  dissolved  in  the  urine  is  detected, 
in  the  absence  of  proteid  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  by  boiling  with  alkali 
and  testing  with  lead  salt  or  sodium  nitroprusside.  To  isolate  cystin  from 
the  urine,  acidify  the  urine  strongly  Avith  acetic  acid.  The  precipitate  con- 
taining cystin  is  collected  after  24  hours  and  digested  Avith  hydrochloric 
acid,  which  dissolves  the  cystin  and  calcium  oxalate,  leaving  the  uric  acid 
undissolved.  Filter,  supersaturate  the  filtrate  Avith  ammonia  carbonate, 
and  treat  the  precipitate  Avith  ammonia,  Avhich  dissolves  the  cystin  and 
leaves  the  calcium  oxalate.  Filter  again  and  precipitate  Avith  acetic  acid. 
The  precipitated  cystin  is  identified  by  the  microscope  and  the  above- 
mentioned  reactions.  Cystin  as  a sediment  is  identified  by  the  microscope. 
It  must  be  lAurified  by  dissolving  in  ammonia  and  precipitating  with  acetic 
acid  and  then  tested.  Traces  of  dissolved  cystin  may  be  detected  by  the 
production  of  benzoyl-cystin,  according  to  Baum  ANN  and  Goldmann. 

VII.  Urinary  Sediments  and  Calculi. 

Urinary  sediment  is  the  more  or  less  abundant  deposit  Avhich  is  found  in 
the  urine  after  standing.  This  deposit  may  consist  partly  of  organized  and 
partly  of  non-organized  constituents.  The  first,  consisting  of  cells  of  various 
kinds,  yeast-fungi,  bactei’ia,  spermatozoa,  casts,  etc.,  must  be  investigated 
by  means  of  the  microscope,  and  the  following  only  applies  to  the  non- 
organized  deposits. 

As  above  mentioned  (page  406),  the  urine  of  healthy  individuals  may 
sometimes,  even  on  voiding,  be  cloudy  on  account  of  the  phosphates  present, 
or  become  so  after  a little  while  because  of  the  separation  of  urates.  As  a 
rule,  urine  just  voided  is  clear,  and  after  cooling  shoAvs  only  a faint  cloud 
(nubecula)  Avhich  consists  of  so-called  mucous,  a feAV  epithelium-cells,  mucous 
corpuscles,  and  urate  particles.  If  an  acid  urine  is  alloAved  to  stand,  it  Avill 
gradually  change;  it  becomes  darker  and  deposits  a sediment  consisting  of 
uric  acid  or  urates,  and  sometimes  also  calcium-oxalate  crystals,  in  Avhicli 
yeast-fungi  and  bacteria  are  often  to  be  seen.  This  change,  Avhich  the 
earlier  investigators  called  acid  fermentation  of  the  urine,”  is  gener- 
ally considered  as  an  exchange  of  the  di-hydrogen  alkali  phosphates  with  the 


* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem. , Bd.  19. 
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bilirates  of  the  urine.  Mono-hydrogen  phosphates  besides  acid  urates 
(quadriurates)  or  free  uric  acid  or  a mixture  of  both,  according  to  condi- 
tions,* are  liereby  formed.  The  quadriurates  may  also  split  into  biurate, 
which  passes  into  solution,  and  crystalline  uric  acid. 

Sooner  or  later,  sometimes  only  after  several  weeks,  the  reaction  of  the 
original  acid  urine  changes  and  becomes  neutral  or  alkaline.  The  urine  has 
now  passed  into  the  ‘"alkaline  fermentation,’^  which  consists  in  the 
decomposition  of  the  urea  into  carbon-dioxide  and  ammonia  by  means  of  lower 
organisms,  micrococcus  ureae,  bacteria  ureaj,  and  other  bacteria.  Musculus  * 
has  isolated  an  enzyme  from  the  micrococcus  ureae  which  decomposes  urea 
and  is  soluble  in  water.  During  the  alkaline  fermentation  volatile  fatty 
acids,  especially  acetic  acid,  may  be  })roduced,  chiefly  by  the  fermentation  of 
the  carbohydrates  of  the  urine  (Salkowski ’).  A fermentation  by  which 
nitric  acid  is  reduced  to  nitrous  acid,  and  another  where  suljihuretted 
hydrogen  is  produced,  may  sometimes  occur. 

When  the  alkaline  fermentation  lui;S  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  render 
the  reaction  neutral,  we  often  find  in  the  sediment  fragments  of  uric-acid 
crystals,  sometimes  covered  with  prismatic  crystals  of  alkali  urate;  dark- 
colored  spheres  of  ammonium  urate,  crystals  of  calcium  oxalate,  and 
sometimes  crystallized  calcium  phosphate  are  also  found.  Crystals  of  am- 
monium-magnesium phosphate  (trijfle  phosphate)  and  spherical  ammonium 
urate  are  siiecially  characteristic  of  alkaline  fermentation.  The  urine  in 
alkaline  fermentation  becomes  paler  and  is  often  covered  with  a fine  mem- 
brane which  contains  amoiqihous  calcium  phosphate  and  glistening  crystals 
of  triple  phosphate  and  numerous  micro-organisms. 

Non-organized  Sediments. 

Uric  Acid.  This  acid  occurs  in  acid  urines  as  colored  crystals  v/hich  are 
identified  partly  by  their  form  and  partly  by  their  property  of  giving  the 
murexid  test.  On  warming  the  urine  they  are  not  dissolved.  On  the 
addition  of  caustic  alkali  to  the  sediment  the  crystals  dissolve,  and  when  a 
drop  of  this  solution  is  placed  on  a microscope-slide  and  treated  with  a drop 
of  hydrochloric  acid,  small  crystals  of  uric  acid  are  obtained  which  are  easily 
seen  under  the  microscope. 

Acid  Urates.  These  occur  only  in  the  sediment  of  acid  or  neutral 
urines.  They  are  amorphous,  clay-yellow,  brick-red,  rose-colored,  or  brown- 
ish red.  They  differ  from  other  sediments  in  that  they  dissolve  on  warming 
the  urine.  They  give  the  murexid  test,  and  small  microscopic  crystals  of 
uric  acid  separate  on  the  addition  of  hydrochloric  acid.  Crystalline  alkali 

^ See  Huppert-Neubauer,  10.  Ault,  and  A.  Ritter,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  35. 

^ Musculus,  Pfluger’s  Arcli.,  Bd.  12. 

’ Salkowski,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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urates  occur  very  rarely  in  the  urine,  and  as  a rule  only  in  such  as  have 
become  neutral  but  not  alkaline  by  the  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals 
are  somewhat  similar  to  those  of  neutral  calcium  phosphate;  they  are  not 
dissolved  by  acetic  acid,  however,  but  give  a cloudiness  therewith  due  to 
small  crystals  of  uric  acid. 

Ammonium  urate  may  indeed  occur  as  a sediment  in  a neutral  urine 
which  at  first  was  strongly  acid  and  has  become  neutralized  by  the  alkaline 
fermentation,  but  it  is  only  characteristic  of  ammoniacal  urines.  This  scdi  - 
ment  consists  of  yellow  or  brownish,  rounded  spheres  which  are  often  covered 
with  thorny-shaped  prisms  and,  because  of  this,  are  rather  large  and  resemble 
the  thorn-apple.  It  gives  the  murexid  test.  It  is  dissolved  by  alkalies  with 
the  development  of  ammonia,  and  crystals  of  uric  acid  separate  on  the  addi- 
tion of  hydrochloric  acid  to  this  solution. 

Calcium  oxalate  occurs  in  the  sediment  generally  as  small,  shining, 
strongly  refractive  quadratic  octahedra,  which  on  microscopical  examination 
remind  one  of  a letter-envelope.  The  crystals  can  only  be  mistaken  for 
small,  not  fully  developed  crystals  of  ammonium-magnesium  phosphate. 
They  differ  from  these  by  their  insolubility  in  acetic  acid.  The  oxalate  may 
also  occur  as  flat,  oval,  or  nearly  circular  disks  with  central  cavities  which 
from  the  side  appear  like  an  hour-glass.  Calcium  oxalate  may  occur  as  a 
sediment  in  an  acid  as  well  as  in  a neutral  or  alkaline  urine.  The  quantity 
of  calcium  oxalate  separated  from  the  urine  as  sediment  depends  not  only 
upon  the  amount  of  this  salt  present,  but  also  upon  the  acidity  of  urine. 
The  solvent  for  the  oxalate  in  the  urine  seems  to  be  the  di-acid  alkali  phos- 
phate, and  the  gi’eater  the  quantity  of  this  salt  in  the  urine  the  greater  the 
quantity  of  oxalate  in  solution.  When,  as  above  mentioned  (page  513),  the 
simple-acid  phosphate  is  formed  from  the  di-acid  phosphate,  on  allowing 
the  urine  to  stand,  a corresponding  part  of  the  oxalate  may  be  separated  as 
sediment. 

Calcium  carbonate  occurs  in  considerable  quantities  as  sediment  in  the 
urine  of  herbivora.  It  occurs  in  but  small  quantities  as  a sediment  in  human 
urine,  and  in  fact  only  in  alkaline  urines.  It  either  has  almost  the  same 
appearance  as  amorphous  calcium  oxalate,  or  it  occurs  as  somewhat  larger 
spheres  with  concentric  bands.  It  dissolves  in  acetic  acid  with  the  genera- 
tion of  gas,  which  differentiates  it  from  calcium  oxalate.  It  is  not  yellow 
or  brown  like  ammonium  urate,  and  does  not  give  the  murexid  test. 

Calcium  sulphate  occurs  very  rarely  as  a sediment  in  strongly  acid  urine.  It  appears 
as  long,  thin,  colorless  needles,  or  generally  as  plartes  grouped  together. 

Calcium  Phosphate.  The  calcium  teiphosphate,  Ca,(POJ,,  which 
occurs  only  in  alkaline  urines,  is  always  amorphous  and  occurs  partly  as  a 
colorless,  very  fine  powder  and  partly  as  a membrane  consisting  of  very  flue 
granules.  It  differs  from  the  amorphous  urates  in  that  it  is  colorless,  dis- 
solves in  acetic  acid,  but  remains  undissolved  on  warming  the  urine. 
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Calcium  diphosphate,  CallPO^  -[■  211,0,  occurs  in  neutral  or  only  in  very 
faintly  acid  urine.  It  is  found  sometimes  as  a thin  film  covering  the  urine, 
and  sometimes  as  a sediment.  In  crystallizing,  the  crystals  may  be  single, 
or  they  may  cross  one  another,  or  they  may  be  arranged  in  groups  of  color- 
less, wedge-shaped  crystals  whose  wide  end  is  sharply  defined,  ' These  crys- 
tals tliller  from  crystalline  alkali  urates  in  that  they  dissolve  without  a 
residue  in  dilute  acids  and  do  not  give  the  murexid  test. 

Ammonnun  iriagnesimn  lAmpliate,  triple  phosphate,  may  separate  of 
course  from  an  amphoteric  urine  in  the  presence  of  a sufficient  quantity  of 
ammonium  salts,  but  it  is  generally  characteristic  of  a urine  become 
ammoniacal  through  alkaline  fermentation.  The  crystals  are  so  large  that 
they  may  be  seen  with  the  unaided  eye  as  colorless  glistening  particles  in 
the  sediment,  on  the  walls  of  the  vessel,  and  i]i  the  film  on  the  surface  of 
the  urine.  This  salt  forms  large  jirismatic  crystals  of  the  rhombic  system 
(coffin-shaped)  which  are  easily  soluble  in  acetic  acid.  Amorphous  magne- 
sium triphosphate,  Mg3(P0  , occurs  with  calcium  triphosphate  in  urines 
rendered  alkaline  by  a fixed  alkali.  Crystalline  magnesium  phosphate, 
Mg3(P0 J, -|- 22H,0,  has  been  observed  in  a few  cases  in  human  urine 
(also  in  horse's  urine)  as  strongly  refractive,  long  rhombic  ]fiates. 

Ki/esteia  is  the  film  which  appears  after  a little  while  ou  the  surface  of  the  urine.  This 
coating,  which  was  formerly  considered  as  characteristic  of  urine  in  pregnancy,  contains 
various  elements,  such  as  fungi,  vibriones,  epithelium-cells,  etc.  It  often  contains 
earthy  phosphates  and  triple-phosphate  crystals. 

As  more  rare  sediments  we  find  cystin,  tyrosin,  hippuric  acid,  xaniliin,  hccmatoidin. 
In  alkaline  urine  blue  crystals  of  indigo  may  also  occur,  due  to  a decomposition  of 
indoxyl-glycuronic  acid. 


Urinary  Calculi. 

Besides  certain  pathological  constituents  of  the  urine,  all  those  urinary 
constituents  which  occur  as  sediments  take  part  in  the  formation  of  the 
urinary  calculi.  Ebstein  * considers  the  essential  difference  between  an 
amorphous  or  crystalline  sediment  in  the  urine  on  one  side  and  urinary 
sand  or  large  calculi  on  the  other  to  be  the  occurrence  of  an  organic  frame 
in  the  last.  As  the  sediments  which  appear  in  normal  acid  urine  and  in  a 
urine  alkaline  through  fermentation  are  different,  so  also  are  the  urinary 
calculi  which  appear  under  corresponding  conditions. 

If  the  formation  of  a calculus  and  its  further  development  take  place  in 
an  undecomposed  urine,  it  is  called  a primary  formation.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  urine  has  undergone  alkaline  fermentation  and  the  ammonia 
formed  thereby  has  given  rise  to  a calculous  formation  by  precipitating 
ammonium  urate,  triple  phosphate,  and  earthy  phosphates,  then  it  is  called 
a SECONDARY  formation.  Such  a formation  takes  place,  for  instance,  when 


* Die  Natur  und  Behandliing  der  Harnstiiie.  Wiesbaden,  1884. 
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a foreign  body  in  the  bladder  produces  catarrh  accompanied  by  alkaline 
fermentation. 

We  discriminate  between  the  nucleus  or  nuclei — if  such  can  be  seen — 
and  the  different  layers  of  the  calculus.  The  nucleus  may  be  essentially 
different  in  different  cases,  for  quite  frequently  it  consists  of  a foreign  body 
introduced  into  the  bladder.  The  calculus  may  have  more  than  one  nu- 
cleus. In  a tabulation  made  by  Ultzmann  of  545  cases  of  urinary  calculi, 
the  nucleus  in  80.9^  of  the  cases  consisted  of  uric  acid  (and  urates);  in 
5.6^,  of  calcium  oxalate;  in  8.6^,  of  earthy  phosphates;  in  1.4^,  of  cystin; 
and  in  3.3^,  of  some  foreign  body. 

During  the  growth  of  a calculus  it  often  happens  that,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  the  original  calculus-forming  substance  is  covered  with  another 
layer  of  a different  substance.  A new  layer  of  the  original  substance  may 
deposit  on  the  outside  of  this,  and  this  proeess  may  be  repeated.  In  this 
way  a calculus  consisting  originally  of  a simple  stone  may  be  converted  into 
a so-ealled  eompound  stone  with  several  layers  of  different  substanees. 
Such  calculi  are  always  formed  when  a primary  is  changed  into  a secondary 
formation.  By  the  continued  action  of  an  alkaline  urine  containing  pus, 
the  primary  constituents  of  an  originally  primary  calculus  may  be  partly 
dissolved  and  be  replaeed  by  phosphates.  Metamorphosed  urinary  ealculi 
are  formed  in  tliis  way. 

Uric-acid  calculi  are  very  abundant.  They  are  variable  in  size  and 
form.  The  size  of  the  bladder-stone  varies  from  that  of  a pea  or  bean  to 
that  of  a goose-egg.  Uric-acid  stones  are  always  eolored;  generally  they 
are  grayish  yellow,  yellowish  brown,  or  pale  red-brown.  The  upjoer  surface 
is  sometimes  entirely  even  or  smooth,  sometimes  rough  or  uneven.  Next 
to  the  oxalate  calculus,  the  uric-acid  calculus  is  the  hardest.  The  fractured 
surface  shows  regular  concentric,  unequally  colored  layers  which  may  often 
be  removed  as  shells.  These  calculi  are  formed  primarily.  Layers  of  uric 
acid  sometimes  alternate  with  other  layers  of  primary  formation,  most 
frequently  with  layers  of  calcium  oxalate.  The  simple  uric-acid  calculus 
leaves  very  little  residue  when  burnt  on  platinum-foil.  It  gives'  the 
murexid  test,  but  there  is  no  material  development  of  ammonia  when  acted 
on  by  caustic  soda. 

Ammonium-urate  calculi  occur  as  primary  calculi  in  new-born  or  nurs- 
ing infants,  rarely  in  grown  persons.  They  often  occur  as  a secondary 
formation.  The  primary  stones  are  small,  with  a pale-yellow  or  dark- 
yellowish  surface.  When  moist  they  are  almost  like  dough;  in  the  dry  state 
they  are  earthy,  easily  crumbling  into  a pale  powder.  They  give  the 
murexid  test,  and  develop  much  ammonia  with  caustic  soda. 

Calcmm-oxalate  calculi  are,  next  to  uric-acid  calculi,  the  most  abundant. 
They  are  either  smooth  and  small  (hemp-seed  calculi)  or  larger,  of  the 
size  of  a hen’s  egg,  with  rough,  uneven  surface,  or  their  surface  is  covered 
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■with  prongs  (mulberky  calculi).  These  calculi  produce  bleeding  easily, 
and  therefore  they  often  have  a dark-brown  surface  due  to  decomposed  blood- 
coloring  matters.  Among  the  calculi  occurring  in  man  these  are  the  hardest, 
ddiey  dissolve  in  hydrochloric  acid  without  developing  gas,  but  are  not 
soluble  in  acetic  acid.  After  gently  heating  the  powder,  it  dissolves  in  acetic 
acid  with  frothing.  With  more  intense  heat  it  becomes  alkaline,  due  to  the 
production  of  quicklime. 

Phosphate  Calculi.  ddiese,  which  consist  mainly  of  a mixture  of  the 
normal  phosphate  of  the  alkaline  earths  with  tri]de  phosphate,  may  be  veiy 
large.  They  are  as  a rule  of  secondary  formation,  and  contain  besides  these 
phosphates  also  some  ammonium  urate  and  calcium  oxalate.  These  calculi 
ordinarily  consist  of  a mixture  of  these  three  constituents,  cartliy  phosphate, 
triple  phosphate,  and  ammonium  urate,  surrounding  a foreign  body  as  a 
nucleus.  Their  color  is  variable — white,  dingy  white,  pale  yellow,  some- 
times violet  or  lilac-colored  (from  indigo-red).  The  surface  is  always  rough. 
Calculi  consisting  of  triple  phosphate  alone  are  seldom  found,  'riiey  are 
ordinarily  small,  with  granular  or  radiated  crystalline  fracture.  Stones  of 
mono-acid  calcium  phosphate  are  also  seldom  obtained.  They  are  white  and 
have  beautiful  crystalline  texture.  The  phosphatic  calculi  do  not  burn  up, 
and  the  powder  dissolves  in  acid  without  effervescence,  and  the  solution  gives 
the  reactions  for  phosphoric  acid  and  alkaline  earths.  The  triple-iffiosjffiate 
calculi  generate  ammonia  on  the  addition  of  an  alkali. 

Cdlrium-carbonate  calculi  occur  chiefly  in  herbivora.  They  are  peldoin  found  in  man. 
They  have  mostly  chalky  properties,  and  are  ordinarily  white.  They  are  completely  or 
in  great  ]iart  dissolved  by  acids  with  effervescence. 

Gysttin  calculi  occur  but  seldom.  They  are  of  primary  formation,  of  various  sizes, 
sometimes  as  large  as  a hen’s  egg.  They  have  a smooth  or  rough  surface,  are  while  or 
pale  yellow,  and  have  a crystalline  fracture.  They  are  not  very  hard  ; they  are  con- 
sumed almost  entirely  on  i)latinum  foil,  burning  with  a bluish  flame.  Thej’’  give  the 
above-mentioned  reactions  for  cystin. 

Xanthiu  calculi  are  very  rarely  found.  They  are  also  of  primary  formation.  They 
vary  from  the  size  of  a pea  to  that  of  a hen’s  egg.  They  are  whitish,  yellowish  brown 
or  cinnamon-brown  in  color,  of  medium  hardness,  with  amorphous  fracture,  and  on 
rubbing  appear  like  wax.  They  burn  up  completely  when  heated  on  platinum  foil. 
They  give  the  xauthin  reaction  with  nitric  acid  and  alkali,  but  this  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  murexid  test. 

Uroxtealith  calculi  have  been  observed  only  a few  times.  In  the  moist  state  they  are 
soft  and  elastic  at  the  temperature  of  the  body,  but  in  the  dry  state  they  are  brittle,  with 
an  amorphous  fracture  and  waxy  appearance.  They  burn  with  a luminous  flame 
when  heated  on  platinum  foil,  and  generate  an  odor  similar  to  resin  or  shellac.  Such  a 
■calcidus,  investigated  by  Krukknberg,'  consisted  of  paraftine  derived  from  a parafline 
bougie  used  as  a sound  on  the  patient.  Perhaps  the  urostealith  calculi  observed  in  other 
cases  had  a similar  origin,  although  the  substances  of  which  thej'^  consisted  have  not  been 
closely  studied.  IIorbaczewski  has  recently  analyzed  a case  of  urostealith  which,  to 
all  appearances,  was  formed  in  the  bladder.  This  calculus  contained  25  p.  m.  water, 
6 p.  m.  inorganic  bodie.s,  117  p.  m.  bodies  insoluble  in  ether,  and  850  p.  m.  organic 
bodies  solubh;  in  ether,  among  which  were  515  p.  m.  free  fatty  acids,  335  p.  m.  fat,  and 
traces  of  cholesterin.  The  fatty  acids  consisted  of  a mixture  of  stearic,  palmitic,  and 
probably  myristic  acids. 


’ Chem.  Untersuch.  z.  wissensch.  Med.,  Bd.  2.  Cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
19,  S.  422. 
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Hokbaczewski  ' has  also  analyzed  a bladder-stoue  which  contained  958.7  p.  in.  cho- 
lesterin. 

Fibrin  calculi  sometimes  occur.  They  consist  of  more  or  less  changed  fibrin  coagu- 
lum.  On  burning  they  develop  an  odor  of  burnt  horn. 

The  chemical  investigation  of  urinary  calculi  is  of  great  practical  impor- 
tance. To  make  such  an  examination  actually  instructive  it  is  necessary  to 
investigate  separately  the  ditl'erent  layers  which  constitute  the  calculus. 
For  tins  purpose  saw  the  calculus,  previously  wrapped  in  paper,  with  a fine 
saw  so  that  the  nucleus  becomes  accessible.  Then  peel  olf  the  different 
layers,  or,  if  the  stone  is  to*  be  kept,  scrape  off  enough  of  the  ])owder 
from  each  layer  for  examination.  This  powder  is  then  tested  by  heating  on 
platinum  foil.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a calculus  is  never  entirely 
burnt  up,  and  also  that  it  is  never  so  free  from  organic  matter  tliat 
on  heating  it  does  not  carbonize.  Do  not,  therefore,  lay  too  great  stress  on 
a very  insignificant  uuburnt  residue  or  on  a very  small  amount  of  organic 
matter,  but  consider  the  calculus  in  the  former  case  as  completely  burnt  and 
in  the  latter  as  not  burnt. 

When  the  powder  is  in  great  part  burnt  up,  but  a significant  quantity  of 
unburnt  residue  remains,  then  the  powder  in  question  contains  as  a rule 
urates  mixed  with  inorganic  bodies.  In  such  cases  remove  the  urate  with 
boiling  water,  and  then  test  the  filtrate  for  uric  acid  and  the  suspected  bases. 
The  residue  is  then  tested  according  to  the  following  schema  of  IIellek, 
which  is  well  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  urinary  calculi.  In  regard  to 
the  more  detailed  examination  the  reader  is  referred  to  special  works  on  the 
subject. 


' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  18. 
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On  heating  the  powder  on  platinum  foil,  it 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


THE  SKIN  AND  ITS  SECRETIONS. 

In  the  structure  of  the  skin  of  man  and  vertebrates  many  different 
kinds  of  substances  occur  which  have  already  been  treated  of,  such  as  the 
constituents  of  the  epidermis  formation,  the  connective  and  fatty  tissues, 
the  nerves,  muscles,  etc.  Among  these  the  different  horn-formations,  the 
hair,  nails,  etc.,  whose  chief  constituent,  keratin,  has  been  spoken  of  in 
another  chapter  (Chap.  II),  are  of  special  interest. 

The  cells  of  the  horny  formation  show,  in  proportion  to  their  age,  a 
different  resistance  to  chemical  reagents,  especially  fixed  alkalies.  The 
younger  the  horn-cell  the  less  resistance  it  has  to  the  action  of  alkalies;  with 
advancing  age  the  resistance  becomes  greater,  and  the  cell-membranes  of 
many  horn-formations  are  nearly  insoluble  in  caustic  alkalies.  Keratin 
occurs  in  the  horn-formation  mixed  with  other  bodies,  from  which  it  is 
isolated  with  difficulty.  Among  these  bodies  the  mineral  constituents  in 
many  cases  .occupy  a prominent  place  because  of  their  quantity.  Hair 
leaves  on  burning  5-70  p.  m.  ash,  which  may  contain  in  1000  parts  230 
parts  alkali  sulphates,  140  parts  calcium  sulphate,  100  parts  iron  oxide, 
and  even  400  parts  silicic  acid.  Dark  hair  on  burning  seems  generally, 
although  not  always,  to  yield  more  iron  oxide  than  blond.  The  nails 
are  rich  in  calcium  phosphate,  and  the  feathers  rich  in  silicic  acid,  which 
Deechsel  ’ claims  exists  in  part  in  organic  combination  as  an  ester. 

The  granules  occurring  in  the  stratum  granulosum  of  the  skin  consist  of 
a substance  which  has  been  called  ehidin,  and  which  is  considered  as  an 
intermediate  step  in  the  transformation  of  the  protoplasm  into  keratin. 
The  chemical  nature  of  this  substance  is  unknown. 

The  skin  of  invertebrates  has  been  the  subject,  in  a few  cases,  of 
chemical  investigation,  and  in  these  animals  various  substances  have  been 
found,  of  which  a few,  though  little  studied,  are  worth  discussing.  Among 
these  bodies  tunicin^  which  is  found  especially  in  the  tunic  of  the  tunicata, 
and  the  widely  diffused  chitin,  found  in  the  cuticle-formation  of  inverte- 
brates, are  of  interest. 

Tunicin.  Cellulose  seems,  according  to  the  investigations  of  Ambuonn,  to  occur 
rather  extensively  in  the  animal  kingdom  in  the  arthropoda  and  the  mollusks.  It  has 
been  known  for  a long  time  as  the  tunic  of  the  tunicata,  and  this  animal  cellulose  was 


* Centralhl.  f.  Physiol.  Bd.  11,  S.  361. 
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called  tunicin  by  Beuthelot.  According  to  the  recent  investigations  of  Wintehstein 
there  does  not  seem  to  exist  any  marked  difference  between  tunicin  and  ordinary  vege- 
table cellulose.  On  boiling  with  dilute  acid  tunicin  yields  dextrose,  as  shown  lirst  by 
Fuancuimont*  and  later  contirined  by  Winterstein. 

Chitin  is  not  found  in  vertebrates.  In  invertebrates  cliitin  is  alleged  to 
occur  in  several  classes  of  animals;  but  it  can  only  be  positively  asserted 
that  true,  typical  chitin  is  found  only  in  articulated  animals,  in  wliich  it 
forms  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  shell,  etc.  According  to 
Krawkow^  chitin  of  the  shell,  etc.,  does  not  seem  to  occur  free,  bnt  in 
combination  with  another  substance,  probably,  a proteid-like  body.  Chitin 
also  occurs,  according  to  GiLSO]sr  and  AYintekstein,’  in  certain  fungi. 

According  to  Sundvik  the  formula  of  chitin  is  probably  C,„II,„„Ng03g 
+ ^(lijO),  where  n may  vary  between  1 and  4,  and  it  is  probably  an 
amine  derivative  of  a carbohydrate,  with  the  general  formula 
According  to  Krawkow  chitin  shows  different  origins  by  its  unequal 
behavior  with  iodine,  and  he  therefore  concludes  that  there  must  exist 
quite  a group  of  chitins,  which  seem  to  be  amine  derivatives  of  different 
carbohydrates,  such  as  dextrose,  glycogen,  dextrins,  etc.  According  to 
Zander^  only  two  chitins  exist,  one  of  which  turns  violet  with  iodine  and 
zinc  chloride,  and  the  other  brown. 

Chitin  is  decomposed  on  boiling  with  mineral  acids  and  yields,  as  shown 
by  Ledderhose,  glucosamin  and  acetic  acid.  Sciimiedeberg  ^ therefore 
considers  chitin  as  a probable  acetyl  acetic-acid  combination  of  glucosamin. 
If,  as  previously  mentioned  (page  318),  the  chondroitin-snlphuric  acid 
contains  a glucosamin  group,  as  made  probable  by  the  investigations  of 
ScHMiEDEBERG,  then,  according  to  Schmiedeberg,  glucosamin  forms  the 
bridge  which  leads  from  the  chitin  of  lower  animals  to  the  cartilage  of 
higher  organized  beings. 

In  the  dry  state  chitin  forms  a white,  brittle  mass  retaining  the  form  of 
the  original  tissue.  It  is  insoluble  in  boiling  water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  dilute  mineral  acids,  and  dilute  alkalies.  It  is  soluble  in  concentrated 
acids.  It  is  dissolved  without  decomposing  in  cold  concentrated  hydro- 
chloric acid,  but  is  decomposed  by  boiling  hydrochloric  acid.  AVhen  chitin 
is  dissolved  in  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  and  the  solution  dropped  into 
boiling  water  and  then  boiled,  we  obtain  a substance  (glucosamin,  chitos- 
amin)  which  reduces  copper  suboxide  in  alkaline  solutions.  On  heating 

’ Ambronn,  Maly’s  Jabresber.,  Bd.  20  ; Bertbelot,  Anual.  de  Cbim.  et  Phys.,  Tome 
56,  Compt.  rend.,  Tome  47 ; Winterstein,  Zeitschr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  18  ; Francbi- 
mont,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb.,  Bd.  12. 

® Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  29. 

2 Gilson,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  120;  Winterstein,  Ber.  d.  deutscb.  cbem.  Gesellscb., 
Bdd.  27  and  28. 

■*  Sundvik,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  5 ; Zander,  Pfliiger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  66. 

® Ledderbose,  Zeitscbr.  f.  pbysiol.  Cbem.,  Bdd.  2 and  4 ; Scbmiedeberg,  Arcb.  f. 
exp.  Path.  u.  Pbarm.,  Bd.  28. 
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chitin  with  alkali  and  a little  water  to  180°  C.  a cleavage  takes  place, 
according  to  IIoppe-Seyler  and  Araki,’  with  the  formation  of  a new 
aubstance,  cliitosan.,  , which  retains  the  sliape  of  the  original 

•chitin  and  the  splitting  oil  of  acetic  acid.  Chitosan  is  dissolved  by  dilute 
acids,  also  acetic  acid,  and  is  colored  violet  by  a dilute  iodine  solution.  It 
splits  into  acetic  acid  aud  glucosamiii  by  the  action  of  hydrochloric  acid. 
On  heating  with  acetic  anhydride  it  is  converted  into  a chitin-like  sub- 
stance, which  is  not  identical  with  chitin  and  contains  at  least  three  acetyl 
groups.  According  to  Krawkow  the  various  chitins  behave  differently 
with  iodine  or  with  sulphuric  acid  and  iodine,  iii  that  some  are  colored 
reddish  brown,  blue,  or  violet,  while  others  are  not  colored  at  all. 

Chitin  may  be  easily  prepared  from  the  wings  of  insects  or  from  the 
shells  of  the  lobster  or  the  crab,  the  last  mentioned  having  first  been 
extracted  by  an  acid  so  as  to  remove  the  lime  salts.  The  wings  or  shells 
are  boiled  with  caustic  alkali  until  they  are  white,  afterward  washed  with 
water,  then  with  dilute  acid  aud  water,  and  lastly  extracted  with  alcohol 
and  ether.  If  chitin  so  prepared  is  dissolved  in  cold,  concentrated  sulphuric 
acid  and  diluted  with  cold  water,  then  pure  chitin  separates  out,  having 
been  set  free  from  the  combination  with  the  other  body  (Krawkow). 

Chitosamin,  glucosamin,  has  recently  been  prepared  in  the  crystalline  state  by  de 
Bruyn  and  van  Ekenstein  and  also  by  Breuer.'^  It  is  remarkably  easily  soluble  in 
water,  but  with  difficulty  in  cold  and  hot  ethyl  alcohol  and  in  cold  metlijd  alcohol.  It 
is  insoluble  in  ether  and  chloroform.  It  is  dextro-rotatory,  has  a strong  reducing  action, 
•and  decomposes  very  readily.  Chitosamin  gives  a phenylglucosazon  with  plienylhydra- 
ziu  and  acetic  acid.  In  methyl-alcohol  solution  a crystalline  substance  gradually  settles 
which  is  identical  with  the  substance  which  slowly  deposits  from  a solution  of  levulose 
in  ammoniacal  methyl  alcohol.  The  formation  of  this  substance,  wffiich  de  Bruyn  and 
Ekenstein  have  called  fructosamin,  and  which  gives  no  combination  with  hydrochloric 
acid,  shows,  according  to  these  investigators,  that  the  sugar  from  which  chitosamin  is 
derived  stands  in  connection  with  ordinary  levulose  (see  page  75). 

Chitosamin  hydrochloride  is  readily  obtained  by  boiling  chitin  (lobster-shell)  with 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid. 

Hyalin  is  the  chief  organic  constituent  of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cysts.  From  a chem- 
ical point  of  view  it  stands  close  to  chitin,  or  between  it  and  the  proteid.  In  old  and 
more  transparent  sacs  it  is  tolerably  free  from  mineral  bodies,  but  in  younger  sacs  it  con- 
tains a great  quantity  (16^)  of  lime  salts  (carbonate,  phosphate,  aud  sulphate). 

According  to  Lucre  ^ its  composition  is  : 

C H N O 

From  old  cysts 45.3  6.5  5.2  43.0 

From  young  cysts 44.1  6.7  4.5  44.7 

It  differs  from  keratin  on  the  one  hand  aud  from  proteids  on  the  other  by  the  absence 
of  sulphur,  also  by  its  yielding,  when  boiled  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  a variety  of 
sugar  in  large  quantities  (50%),  which  is  reducing,  fermentable,  and  dextrogyrate.  It 
differs  from  chitin  by  the  property  of  being  gradually  dissolved  by  caustic  potash  or  soda, 
or  by  dilute  acids  ; also  b}^  its  solubility  on  heating  with  water  to  150°  C. 

The  coloring  matters  of  the  skm  and  horn-formatio7is  are  of  different 
kinds,  but  have  not  been  much  studied.  Those  occurring  in  the  stratum 


' Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  20. 

* De  Bruyn  and  Ekenstein,  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  31,  S.  2476  ; 
Breuer,  ibid. , S.  2193. 

® Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  19. 
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Malpighii  of  the  skin,  especially  of  the  negro,  and  the  black  or  brown 
pigment  occnrring  in  the  hair,  belong  to  the  group  of  pigments  which 
have  received  the  name  melanins. 

Melanins.  This  group  includes  several  different  varieties  of  amorphous 
black  or  brown  pigments  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  ether, 
chloroform,  and  dilute  acids,  and  which  occur  in  the  skin,  hai]’,  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  retina,  in  sepia,  in  certain  pathological  formations,  and  in  the 
blood  and  urine  in  disease.  Of  these  pigments  there  are  a few,  such  as  the 
melanin  of  the  eye,  Sciimiedebeug’s  sar comelanin.,  and  that  from  the 
melanotic  sarcomata  of  horses,  the  Itiiypomelanin  (Nencki  and  Bekdez'), 
which  are  soluble  with  difficulty  in  alkalies,  while  others,  such  as  the 
pigment  of  the  hair  and  the  coloring  matter  of  certain  pathological  swellings 
in  man,  the  phyniatorusin  (Nencki  and  Bekdez),  are  easily  soluble  in 
alkalies.  The  humus-like  products,  called  melanoidic  acids  by  Schmiede- 
BERG,  obtained  on  boiling  proteids  with  mineral  acids,  are  rather  easily 
soluble  in  alkalies.  Chittenden  and  Albro  ^ have  prepared  melanin-like 
pigments  by  boiling  antialbum  id  and  liemipeptone  witli  dilute  sulphuric 
acid.  They  were  insoluble  in  water,  alcohol,  and  ether,  but  were  soluble,  on 
the  contrary,  in  dilute  alkalies.  The  composition  was  somewhat  different 
according  to  the  length  of  boiling.  The  melanin  from  antialbumid  was 
poorer  in  carbon  (54-58^)  and  richer  in  sulphur  (4.35-7.7^)  than  the 
melanin  from  hemipeptoue,  which  contained  61.5^  carbon  and  2.98^ 
sulphur. 

Among  the  melanins  there  are  a few,  for  examples  the  choroid  pigment,, 
which  are  free  from  sulphur;  others,  on  the  contrary,  as  sarcomelanin  and 
the  pigment  of  the  hair  and  of  horse-hair,  are  rather  rich  in  sulphur  (2-4,«^), 
while  the  phymatorusin  found  in  certain  swellings  and  in  the  urine  (Nencki 
and  Berdez,  K.  Morner)  is  very  rich  in  sulphur  (8-10^).  Whether  any 
of  these  pigments,  especially  the  phymatorusin,  contains  any  iron  or  not  is 
an  important  though  disputed  point,  for  it  leads  to  the  question  whether 
these  pigments  are  formed  from  the  blood-coloring  matters.  The  pigment 
phymatorusin,  isolated  by  Nencki  and  Berdez  from  melanotic  sarcomata, 
is,  according  to  them,  free  from  iron  and  is  not  a derivative  of  luemoglobin. 
K.  Morner  and  later  also  Brandl  and  L.  Pfeiffer  found,  on  the  con- 
trary, that  this  pigment  did  contain  iron,  and  they  consider  it  as  a deriva- 
tive of  the  blood-pigments.  The  sarcomelanin  (from  a sarcomatous  liver) 
analyzed  by  Sciimiedeberg  contained  2.7^  iron,  which  was  in  organic 
combination  in  part  and  could  not  be  completely  removed  by  dilute 
hydrochloric  acid.  The  sarcomelaninic  acid  prepared  by  Schmiedeberg 
by  the  action  of  alkali  on  this  melanin  contained  1.07^  iron.  The  diffi- 


’ Arcli.  f.  exp.  Path.  ii.  Pharni.,  Bdd.  20  and  24. 
* Amer.  Journ.  of  Pli^'siol.,  Vol.  2. 
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culties  which  attend  the  isolation  and  purification  of  the  inelanins  have  not 
"been  overcome  in  certain  cases,  while  in  others  it  is  questionable  whether 
the  final  product  obtained  has  not  another  composition  than  the  original 
coloring  matter,  owing  to  the  energetic  chemical  processes  resorted  to  in  its 
purification.  Under  such  circumstances  it  seems  that  a tabulation  of  the 
analyses  of  different  melanin  preparations  made  up  to  the  present  time  are 
of  secondary  importance.  ‘ 

The  one  or  more  pigments  of  the  human  hair  have  a low  percentage 
of  nitrogen,  8.5^  (Sieber),  and  a variable  but  considerable  amount  of 
sulphur,  2.71-4.10^.  The  great  quantity  of  iron  oxide  which  remains  on 
incinerating  hair  does  not  seem  to  belong  to  the  pigments.  The  pigment 
of  the  negro’s  skin  and  hair  was  found  entirely  free  from  iron  by  Abel  and 
■Davis." 

In  addition  to  the  coloring  matters  of  the  human  skin  it  is  in  place  here  to  treat  of 
the  pigments  fouiul  in  the  skin  or  epidermis-formation  of  animals. 

The  beautiful  color  of  the  feathers  of  many  birds  depends  in  certain  cases  on  purely 
physical  causes  (interference-phenomena),  but  in  other  cases  on  coloring  matters  of  vari- 
ous kinds.  Such  a coloring  matter  is  the  amorphous  reddish-violet  turacin,  which  con- 
tains copper  and  whose  spectrum  is  very  similar  to  that  of  oxylitemoglobin.  Kru- 
KKNBEUG®  found  a large  number  of  coloring  matters  in  birds’  feathers,  namely,  zooery- 
thrin,  zoofulvin,  turacoverdm,  zoorubin,  psittacofultin,  and  others  which  cannot  be 
enumerated  here. 

Tetronerythrin,  so  named  by  Wurm,  is  a red  amorphous  pigment,  which  is  soluble  in 
alcohol  and  ether,  and  which  occurs  in  the  red  warty  spots  over  the  eyes  of  the  heath- 
eock  and  the  grouse,  and  which  is  very  widely  spread  among  the  invertebrates  (Halli- 
burton, De  Merejkowski,  MacMunnL  Besides  tetronerythrin  IMacMunn  found  in 
the  shells  of  crabs  and  lobsters  a blue  coloring  matter,  cyanocrystallin,  wdiich  turns  red 
with  acids  and  by  boiling  water,  lloematoporphyrin,  according  to  MacMunn,-* *  also  oc- 
•curs  in  the  integuments  of  certain  lower  animals. 

In  certain  butt ertlies  (the  pieridime)  the  white  pigment  of  the  wings  consists,  as  shown 
by  Hopkins,'’  of  uric  acid,  and  the  yellow  pigment  of  auric-acid  derivative,  lepidolic  acid, 
which  yields  a purple  substance,  lepidoporpliyrin,  on  warming  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 

In  addition  to  tlie  coloring  matters  thus  far  mentioned  a few  others  found  in  certain 
animals  (though  not  in  the  skin)  will  be  spoken  of. 

Carminic  acid,  or  the  red  pigment  of  the  cochineal,  gives  on  oxidation,  according  to 
Liebersiann  and  Voswinckel,®  cochenillic  acid,  CioHsOt,  and  coccinic  acid, 
OgHsOs,  the  first  being  the  trl-carbonic  acid,  and  the  other  the  di-carbonic  acid  of 
m-cresol.  The  beautiful  purple  solution  of  ammonium  carminate  has  two  absorption- 
bands  between  D and  E which  are  similar  to  those  of  oxyhsemoglobin.  The.se  bands  lie 
nearer  to  and  closer  together  and  are  less  sharply  defined.  Purple  is  the  evajM-irated 
residue  from  the  purple-violet  secretion,  caused  by  the  action  of  the  sunlight,  from  the 


' Schmiedeberg,  " Elementarformeln  einiger  Eiweisskorper,”  etc..  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path, 
u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  39,  contains  the  analyses  of  other  investigators  as  well  as  the  pertinent 
literature.  See  also  K.  Mbrner,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

* Sieber,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  20;  Abel  and  Davis,  Jouru.  of  Expt. 
Med.,  Vol.  1. 

^ Vergleichend.  physiol.  Studien,  Abth.  5,  and  (2.  Reihe)  Abth.  1,  S.  151,  Abth.  2,  S. 
1,  and  Abth.  3,  S.  128. 

^ Wurm,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  1 ; Halliburton,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol. 
6 ; Merejkowski,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  93  ; MacMunn,  Proc.  Roy.  Soc.,  1883,  and  Jouru. 
of  Physiol.,  Vol.  7. 

“ Phil.  Trans.,  Vol.  180. 

* Ber.  d.  deut.sch.  chem.  Gesellsch.,  Bd.  30. 
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so-called  “purple  gland ’’ of  the  tunic  of  certain  species  of  inurex  and  purpura.  Itsrj 
cheiniod  nature  has  not  been  investigated.  j 

Among  the  remaining  coloring  matters  found  in  invertebrates  we  may  mention  blue-- 
stentorin,  actiniochrom,  bonellin,  polyperythrin,  pentacrinin,  antedoniu,  crustaceorubin, 
janthinin,  and  chlorophyll. 

Sebum  tvlien  freshly  secreted  is  an  oily  semi-fluid  mass  which  solidifies, 
on  the  upper  surface  of  the  skin,  forming  a greasy  coating.  The  quantity 
is  very  different  in  different  persons.  IIoppe-Seyler  has  found  in  the 
sebum  a body  similar  to  casein  besides  albumin  and  fat.  Cholesterin  is 
also  found  in  this  fat,  and  in  especially  large  quantities  in  the  vernix 
caseosa.  The  solids  of  the  sebum  consist  chiefly  of  fat,  epithelium-cells, 
and  protein  bodies;  the  vernix  caseosa  is  made  up  chiefly  of  fat.  Huppel* * 
found  on  an  average  in  the  vernix  caseosa  348.52  p.  m.  water  and  138.72 
p.  m.  ether  extractives.  Besides  cholesterin  he  found  also  isocholesterin. 

On  account  of  the  generally  diffused  view  that  wax  of  the  plant  epider- 
mis  serves  as  protection  for  the  inner  parts  of  the  fruit  and  plant, 
LiEBREicn’  has  suggested  that  the  combinations  of  fatty  acids  with  mona- 
tomic alcohols  are  the  reason  for  the  resistance  property  of  the  waxes  as 
compared  with  the  glycerin  fats.  He  also  considers  that  the  cholesterin  fats 
play  the  role  of  a protective  fat  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  he  has  been 
able  to  detect  cholesterin  fat  in  human  skin  and  air,  in  vernix  (^aseosa^ 
whalebone,  tortoise-shell,  cow’s  horn,  the  feathers  and  beaks  of  several 
birds,  the  prickles  of  the  hedgehog  and  porcupine,  the  hoofs  of  horses,  etc. 
He  draws  the  following  conclusion  from  this,  namely,  that  the  cholesterin 
fats  always  appear  in  combination  with  the  keratinous  substance,  and  that 
the  cholesterin  fat,  like  the  wax  of  plants,  serves  as  protection  for  the  skin- 
surface  of  animals. 

In  the  fatty  protective  substance  secreted  by  the  psylla  alni  SuNDviK®has  found 
psyllostearyl  ether,  CeeHiasOi , which  splits  on  taking  up  water  into  two  molecules  of  a 
di-valent  alcohol,  psyllostearyl  alcohol,  CasHeeOa . 

Cerumen  is  a mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the  sebaceous  and  sweat  glands 
of  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  outer  organs  of  hearing.  It  contains  chiefly 
soaps  and  fat,  and  besides  these  a red  substance  easily  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
with  a bitter-sweet  taste. ^ 

The  preputial  secretion,  smegma  prceputii.,  contains  chiefly  fat,  also 
cholesterin  and  ammonium  soaps,  which  probably  are  produced  from 
decomposed  urine.  The  hippuric  acid,  benzoic  acid,  and  calcium  oxalate 
found  in  the  smegma  of  the  horse  have  probably  the  same  origin. 

We  may  also  consider  as  a preputial  secretion  the  castoreum,  which  is  secreted  by  two 
peculiar  glandular  sacs  in  the  prepuce  of  the  beaver.  This  castoreum  is  a mixture  of 
proteids,  fat,  resins,  traces  of  phenol  (volatile  oil),  and  a nou-uitrogeuized  body,  castorin,. 

> Hoppe-Seyler,  Physiol.  Chein.,  S.  760;  Riippel,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  21. 

* Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  121. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bdd.  17  and  25. 

* See  Lamois  and  Martz,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27,  S.  40. 
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crystallizing  in  four-sided  needles  from  alcoliol,  insoluble  in  cold  water,  but  somewhat 
soluble  in  boiling  water,  and  whose  composition  is  little  known. 

In  the  secretion  from  the  anal  glands  of  the  skunk  butyl  mercaptan  and  alkyl  sulphide 
have  been  found  (Ai.Diucn,  E.  Beckmann  ^). 

Wool-fat,  or  tbe  so-called  fat-sweat  of  sheep,  is  a mixture  of  the  secretion  of  the 
sudoriparous  and  sebaceous  glands.  We  find  in  the  watery  extract  a large  (piaulity  of 
potassium  which  is  combined  with  organic  acid,  volatile  and  non-volatile  taity  acids, 
benzoic  acid,  phenol-sulphuric  acid,  lactic  acid,  malic  acid,  succinic  acid,  and  others. 
The  fat  contains,  among  other  bodies,  abundant  quantities  of  etliers  of  fatty  acids  with 
cliolesterin  and  isocholesterin.  Dakmstadteu  and  Lifsciiutz^  have  found  other  alco- 
hols in  wool-fat  besides  myristic  acid,  also  two  oxyfatty  acids,  lanoceric  acid,  CaoHsoO^, 
and  lanopalmitic  acid,  CiuHsaOa. 

The  secretion  of  the  coccygeal  glands  of  ducks  and  geese  contains  a body  similar  to 
casein,  besides  albumin,  nuclein,  lecithin,  and  fat,  but  no  sugar  (De  Jonge).  Poisonous 
bodies  have  been  found  in  the  secretion  of  the  skin  of  the  salamander  aiul  the  toad  re- 
spectively, samandarin  (Zaleski,  Faust)  and  bufldin  (Joknaka  and  Casali®). 

The  Sweat.  Of  the  secretions  of  the  skin,  w'hose  quantity  amounts  to 
about  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  a disproportionally  large  part  consists  of 
water.  Next  to  the  kidneys,  the  skin  in  man  is  the  most  important  means 
for  the  elimination  of  water.  As  the  glands  of  the  skin  and  the  kidneys 
stand  near  to  each  other  in  regard  to  their  functions,  they  may  to  a certain 
extent  act  vicariously  for  one  another. 

The  circumstances  which  influence  the  secretion  of  sweat  are  very 
numerous,  and  the  quantity  of  sweat  secreted  must  consequently  vary  very 
considerably.  The  secretion  differs  for  different  parts  of  tbe  skin,  and  it 
has  been  stated  that  the  perspiration  of  the  cheek,  that  of  the  palm  of  the 
hand,  and  that  nnder  the  arm  stand  to  each  other  as  100  : 90  : 45.  From 
the  unequal  secretion  on  different  parts  of  the  body  it  follows  that  no 
results  as  to  the  quantity  of  secretion  for  the  entire  surface  of  the  body  can 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  secreted  by  a small  part  of  the  skin  in  a 
given  time.  In  determining  the  total  quantity  a stronger  secretion  is  as  a 
rule  produced,  and  as  the  glands  can  with  difficulty  work  for  a long  time 
with  the  same  energy,  it  is  hardly  correct  to  estimate  the  quantity  of  secre- 
tion per  day  from  a strong  secretion  during  only  a short  time. 

The  perspiration  obtained  for  investigation  is  never  quite  pure,  but 
contains  cast-off  epidermis-cells,  also  cells  and  fat-globules  from  the 
sebaceous  glands.  Filtered  sweat  is  a clear,  colorless  fluid  with  a salty  taste 
and  of  different  odors  from  different  parts  of  the  body.  The  physiological 
reaction  is  acid,  according  to  most  statements.  Under  certain  conditions 
also  an  alkaline  sweat  may  be  secreted  (Trumpy  and  Luchsinger,  IIeuss). 
An  alkaline  reaction  may  also  depend  on  a decomposition  with  the  forma- 
tion of  ammonia.  According  to  a few  investigators  the  physiological 
reaction  is  alkaline,  and  an  acid  reaction  depends,  according  to  these  inves- 

1 Aldrich,  Journ.  of  Expt.  Med.,  Vol.  1 ; Beckmium,  Maly’s  Juhresber.,  Bd.  26,  S. 
566. 

**  Ber.  d.  deutsch.  chem.  Gesellscb.,  Bdd.  29  and  31. 

’ De  Joiige,  Zeitschr.  f,  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  3 ; Zaleski,  Hoppe-Seyler’s  Med. -chem. 
Untersuch.,  S.  85 ; Faust,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  41 ; Jornara  aud  Casali, 
Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  3. 
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tigators,  upon  an  admixture  of  fatty  acids  from  the  sebum.  Mouiggia 
found  that  the  sweat  from  herbivora  was  ordinarily  alkaline,  while  that 
from  carnivora  was  generally  acid.  According  to  Smith  * horse’s  sweat  is 
strongly  alkaline.  The  specific  gravity  of  human  sweat  is  1.003-1,005. 

Perspiration  contains  977.4-995. G p.  m.,  average  988.2  p.  m.,  water, 
and  4,4-22. G p.  m.,  average  11.80  p.  m.,  solids.  The  organic  bodies  are 
neutral  fats.,  cholesterin,  volatile  fatty  acids,  traces  of  proteid  (according  to 
Leclerc  and  Smith  always  in  horses,  and  according  to  Gaube  regularly  in 
man,  while  Leube*  claims  only  sometimes  after  hot  baths,  in  Bright’s 
disease,  and  after  the  use  of  pilocarpin),  also  creatinin  (Oapranica), 
aromatic  oxy acids,  ethereal-sulphuric  acids  of  lohenol  and  shatoxyl  (Kast’), 
but  not  of  indoxyl,  and  lastly  urea.  The  quantity  of  urea  has  been  deter- 
mined by  Argutinsky.  In  two  steam-bath  experiments,  in  which  in  the 
course  of  ^ and  | hour  respectively  he  obtained  225  and  330  c.c.  sweat,  he 
found  l.Gl  and  1.24  p.  m.  urea.  Of  the  total  nitrogen  of  the  sweat  in 
these  two  experiments  G8. 5^  and  74.9^  respectively  belong  to  the  urea. 
From  Argutiksky’s  experiments,  and  also  from  those  of  Cramer,^  it 
follows  that  of  the  total  nitrogen  a portion  not  to  be  disregarded  is  elimi- 
nated by  the  sweat.  This  portion  was  indeed  12^  in  an  experiment  of 
Cramer  at  high  temperature  and  powerful  muscular  activity.  Cramer 
has  also  found  ammonia  in  the  sweat.  In  ursemia,  and  in  ischuria  in 
cholera,  urea  may  be  secreted  in  such  quantities  by  the  sweat-glands  that 
crystals  deposit  upon  the  skin.  The  mineral  bodies  consist  chiefly  of  sodium 
chloride  with  some  potassium  chloride,  alkali  sulphate,  and  phosphate. 
The  relative  quantities  of  these  in  perspiration  differ  materially  from  the 
quantities  in  the  urine  (Favre,^  Kast).  The  relationship,  according  to 
Kast,  is  as  follows : 


Chlorine 


Phosphftte 


Sulphate 


In  perspiration 1 ; 0.0015  : 0.009 

In  urine 1 : 0.1320  : 0.397 


Kast  found  that  the  proportion  of  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  to  the  sul- 
phate-sulphuric acid  in  sweat  was  1 : 12.  After  the  administration  of 
aromatic  substances  the  ethereal-sulphuric  acid  does  not  increase  to  the 
same  extent  in  the  sweat  as  in  the  urine  (see  Chapter  XV). 

Sugar  may  pass  into  the  sweat  in  diabetes,  but  the  passage  of  the  bile-coloring  matters 
has  not  been  positively  shown  in  this  secretion.  Benzoic  acid,  succinic  acid,  tartaric 


’ Trlimpy  and  Luchsinger,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  18  ; Heuss,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd. 
22;  Moriggia,  Moleschott’s  Uutersuch.  zur  Naturlehre,  Bd.  11  ; Smith,  Journ.  of  Phys- 
iol., Vol.  11.  In  regtird  to  the  older  literature  on  sweat  see  Hermann’s  Haudbuch,  Bd. 
5,  Thl.  1,  S.  421  and  543. 

® Leclerc,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  107  ; Gaube,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22  ; Leube,  Vir- 
chow’s Arch.,  Bdd.  48  and  50,  and  Arch.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  7. 

^ Caprauica,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  12  ; Kast,  Zeilschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  11. 

^ Argutinsky,  Ptluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  46  ; Cramer,  Arch.  f.  Hygiene,  Bd.  10. 

‘ Compt.  rend..  Tome  35,  and  Arch,  gener.  de  Med.  (5),  1’ome  2. 
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acid,  iodine,  arsenic,  mercuric  chloride,  iuid  quinine  pass  into  the  s .’.  eat.  Uric  acid  lias 
also  bei'u  found  in  the  sweat  in  gout,  and  cystin  in  cystinura. 

Chromhidrosis  is  the  name  given  to  the  secretion  of  colored  sweat,  Sometimes  sweat 
has  been  observed  to  be  colored  blue  by  indigo  (Bizio),  b}'  pyoc3'^anin,  or  b}"  ferro-phos- 
jihate  (Koulmann ').  True  blood-sweat,  in  which  blood-corpuscles  exude  from  the 
openings  of  the  glands,  have  also  been  observed. 

The  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  is  of  very  little  importance 
compared  witli  the  exchange  of  gas  by  tlie  lungs.  The  absorption  of 
oxygen  by  the  skin,  which  was  first  shown  by  IvEGNAULT  and  Keiset,  is 
very  small.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  by  the  skin  increases 
with  the  rise  of  temperature  t^AuBEKT  llouKiG,  Funiisri  and  lioNCiii, 
Barratt* *).  It  is  also  greater  in  light  than  in  darkness.  It  is  greater 
during  digestion  than  when  fasting,  and  greater  after  a vegetable  than  after 
an  animal  diet  (Fubini  and  Roxciii).  The  quantity  calculated  by  various 
investigators  for  the  entire  skin  surface  in  24  hours  varies  between  2.23  and 
32.8  grms.'  In  a horse,  Zuntz  with  Lehmann  and  IIagemann  ‘ found 
for  24  hours  an  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  by  the  skin  and  intestine 
which  amounted  to  nearly  3^  of  the  total  respiration.  Less  than  ^ of  this 
'Carbon  dioxide  came  from  the  skin  respiration.  According  to  the  same 
investigators  the  skin  respiration  equals  2^<fo  of  the  simultaneous  lung 
respiration. 

As  the  exchange  of  gas  through  the  skin  in  man  and  mammals  is  very 
small,  it  follows  that  the  injurious  and  dangerous  effects  caused  by  covering 
the  skin  with  varnish,  oil,  or  the  like  can  hardly  depend  on  a reduced 
exchange  of  gas.  After  varnishing  the  skin  there  is  a considerable  loss  of 
heat,  and  the  animal  quickly  dies.  If  the  animal,  on  the  contrary,  be 
guarded  from  this  loss  of  heat,  it  may  be  saved,  or  at  least  kept  alive  for  a 
longer  time.  This  effect  was  supposed  to  be  due  to  a poisoning  caused  by 
a retention  of  one  or  more  substances  of  the  perspiration  {perspirahile 
reteiitum)^  accompanied  by  fever  and  increased  loss  of  heat  through  the 
skin;  but  this  statement  has  not  been  substantiated.  This  phenomenon 
seems  to  be  due  to  other  causes,  and  at  least  in  certain  animals  (rabbits) 
death  seems  to  ensue  from  the  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In 
anastomosis  the  loss  of  heat  through  the  skin  seems  to  be  increased  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  animal  dies  from  the  lowered  temperature.  According 
to  Laulanie  ^ the  animal  dies  of  inanition  because  it  takes  too  little  food^ 
while  the  chemical  decomposition  processes  are  greatly  raised  to  cover  the 
loss  of  heat. 

• Bizzio,  Wien.  Sitznngsber.,  Bd.  39;  Kollmann,  cited  from  v.  G.onip-Besaiicz’s 

Lebrbuch,  4.  S.  555. 

’ Aubert,  PflUger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6 ; Rbhrig,  Deiitscb.  Klin.,  1872,  S.  209;  Fubini  and 
Rouchi,  Molescbott’.s  Untersucli.  z.  Naturlehre,  Bd.  12  ; Barrat,  Journ.  of  Ph^'siol., 
Vol.  21. 

’ See  Hoppe-Seyler,  Phj-siol.  Cbem.,  S.  580. 

* Du  Boi.s  Reymond’s  Arch.,  1894,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 

‘ Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  9. 
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CHEMISTRY  OF  RESPIRATION. 

During  life  a constant  exchange  of  gases  takes  place  between  the 
animal  body  and  the  surrounding  medium.  Oxygen  is  inspired  and  carbon 
dioxide  expired.  This  exchange  of  gases,  which  is  called  respiration,  is 
brought  about  in  man  and  vertebrates  by  the  nutritive  fluids,  blood  and 
lymph,  which  circulate  in  the  body  and  Avhich  are  in  constant  communica- 
tion with  the  outer  medium  on  one  side  and  the  tissue-elements  on  the 
other.  Such  an  exchange  of  gaseous  constituents  may  take  place  wherever 
the  anatomical  conditions  offer  no  obstacle,  and  in  man  it  may  go  on  in  the 
intestinal  tract,  through  the  skin,  and  in  the  lungs.  As  compared  with 
the  exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  the  exchange  already  mentioned  which 
occurs  in  the  intestine  and  through  the  skin  is  very  insignificant.  For  this 
reason  we  will  discuss  in  this  chapter  only  the  exchange  of  gas  between  the 
blood  and  the  air  of  the  lungs  on  one  side,  and  the  blood  and  lymph  and 
the  tissues  on  the  other.  The  first  is  often  designated  external  respiration, 
and  the  other  internal  respiration. 

I.  The  Gases  of  the  Blood. 

Since  the  pioneer  investigations  of  Magnus  and  Lothar  Meter  the 
gases  of  the  blood  have  formed  the  subject  of  repeated,  careful  investiga- 
tions by  prominent  experimenters,  among  whom  we  must  mention  first 
C.  Ludwig  and  his  pupils  and  E.  Pfluger  and  his  school.  By  these 
investigations  not  only  has  science  been  enriched  by  a mass  of  facts,  but 
also  the  methods  themselves  have  been  made  more  perfect  and  accurate. 
In  regard  to  these  methods,  as  also  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  the  absorption 
of  gases  by  liquids,  dissociation,  and  related  questions,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  text-books  on  physiology,  on  physics,  and  on  gasometric  analysis. 

The  gases  occurring  in  blood  under  physiological  conditions  are  oxygen, 
carbon  dioxide,  and  nitrogen.  The  last-mentioned  gas  is  found  only  in  very 
small  quantities,  on  an  average  1.8  vols.  per  cent.  The  quantity  is  here, 
as  in  all  following  experiments,  calculated  for  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  pressure. 
The  nitrogen  seems  to  be  simply  absorbed  into  the  blood,  at  least  in  great 
part.  It  appears,  like  argon,  to  play  no  direct  part  in  the  processes  of  life, 
and  its  quantity  varies  but  slightly  in  the  blood  of  different  blood-vessels. 
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The  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  behave  otherwise,  as  their  quantities 
have  significant  variations,  not  only  in  the  blood  from  different  blood- 
vessels, but  also  because  many  conditions,  such  as  a difference  in  the 
rapidity  of  circulation,  a different  temperature,  rest  and  activity,  cause  a 
change.  In  regard  to  the  gases  they  contain  the  greatest  difference  is 
observable  between  the  blood  of  the  arteries  and  that  of  the  veins. 

The  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  arterial  blood  of  dogs  is  on  an  average 
22  vols.  per  cent  (Pfluger).  In  human  blood  Setschenow  found  about 
the  same  quantity,  namely,  21.6  vols.  per  cent.  Lower  figures  have  been 
found  for  rabbit’s  and  bird’s  blood,  respectively  13.2^  and  10-15^  (Walter, 
Jolyet).  Venous  blood  in  different  vascular  regions  has  very  variable 
quantities  of  oxygen.  By  summarizing  a great  number  of  analyses  by 
different  experimenters  Zuntz  has  calculated  that  the  venous  blood  of  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  contains  on  an  average  7.15^  less  oxygen  than  the 
arterial  blood. 

The  quantity  of  carton  dioxide  in  the  arterial  blood  (of  dogs)  is  30  to 
40  vols.  per  cent  (Lud’wig,  Setschenow,  Pfluger,  P.  Bert,  and  others), 
most  generally  about  40^.  Setschenow  found  40.3  vols.  per  cent  in 
human  arterial  blood.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  venous  blood 
varies  still  more  (Ludwig,  Pfluger  and  their  pupils,  P.  Bert,  Mathieu 
and  Urbain,  and  others).  According  to  the  calculations  of  Zuntz  the 
venous  blood  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  contains  about  8.2^  more  carbon 
dioxide  than  the  arterial.  The  average  amount  may  be  put  down  as  48 
vols.  per  cent.  Holmgren  found  in  blood  after  asphyxiation  even  69.21 
vols.  per  cent  carbon  dioxide.’ 

Oxygen  is  absorbed  only  to  a small  extent  by  the  plasma  or  serum,  in 
which  Pfluger  found  but  0.26^.  The  greater  part  or  nearly  all  of  the 
oxygen  is  loosely  combined  with  the  hsemoglobin.  The  quantity  of  oxygen 
which  is  contained  in  the  blood  of  the  dog  corresponds  closely  to  the 
quantity  which  from  the  activity  of  the  hgemoglobin  we  should  expect  to 
combine  with  oxygen,  and  also  the  quantity  of  hasmoglobin  in  canine  blood. 
It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  how  far  the  circulating  arterial  blood  is  saturated 
with  oxygen,  as  immediately  after  bleeding  a loss  of  oxygen  always  takes 
place.  Still  it  seems  to  be  unquestionable  that  it  is  not  quite  completely 
saturated  with  oxygen  in  life. 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  occurs  in  part,  and  indeed,  according 
to  the  investigations  of  Alex.  Schmidt,’  Zuntz,’  and  L.  Predertcq,* *  to 

’ All  the  figures  given  above  may  be  found  in  Ziintz’s  “ Die  Gase  des  Blutes  ” in 
Hermann’s  Handbucb  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  S.  33-43,  which  also  contains  detailed 
statements  and  the  pertinent  literature. 

* Ber.  d.  k.  sachs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch,,  Math.-phys.  Klasse,  Bd.  19,  1867. 

® Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1867,  S.  529. 

* Recherches  sur  la  constitution  du  Plasma  sanguin,  1878,  pp.  50,  51. 
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the  extent  of  at  least  one  third,  in  the  blood-corpuscles,  and  also  in  part, 
and  in  fact  the  greatest  part,  in  the  plasma  and  serum  respectively. 

The  carbon  dioxide  of  the  red  corpuscles  is  loosely  combined,  and  the 
constituent  uniting  with  the  CO,  of  the  same  seems  to  be  the  alkali  com- 
bined with  phosphoric  acid,  oxyluenioglobin  or  heemoglobin,  and  globulin  on 
one  side  and  tlie  haemoglobin  itself  on  the  other.  That  in  the  red  corpus- 
cles alkali  phosphate  occurs  in  such  quantities  that  it  may  be  of  importance 
in  the  comhination  with  carbon  dioxide  is  not  to  be  doubted,  ami  we  must 
admit  that  from  the  diphosphate,  by  a greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon 
dioxide,  monophosphate  and  alkali  carbonate  are  formed,  while  bj^  a lower 
partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  mass  action  of  the  phosphoric  acid 
comes  again  into  play,  so  that,  with  the  carbon  dioxide  becoming  free,  a 
re-formation  of  alkali  diphosphate  takes  place.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  the  blood-coloring  matters,  especially  the  oxyhaemoglobin,  which* *  can 
expel  carbon  dioxide  from  sodium  carbonate  in  vacuo,  act  like  an  acid;  and 
as  the  globulins  also  act  like  acids  (see  below),  these  bodies  may  also  occur 
in  the  blood-corpuscles  as  an  alkali  combination.  The  alkali  of  the  blood- 
corpuscles  must  therefore,  according  to  the  law  of  mass  action,  be  divided 
between  the  carbon  dioxide,  phosphoric  acid,  and  the  other  constituents  of 
tlie  blood-corpuscles  which  are  considered  as  acid-acting,  and  among  these 
especially  the  blood-pigments,  because  the  globulin  can  hardly  be  of  import- 
ance because  of  its  small  quantity.  By  greater  mass  action  or  greater  partial 
pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide,  bicarbonate  must  be  formed  at  the  expense 
of  the  diphosphates  and  the  other  alkali  combinations,  while  at  a diminished 
partial  pressure  of  the  same  gas,  with  the  escape  of  carbon  dioxide,  the 
alkali  diphosphate  and  the  other  alkali  combinations  must  be  re-formed  at 
the  cost  of  the  bicarbonate. 

llsemoglobin  must  nevertheless,  as  the  investigations  of  Setschenow  ‘ 
and  ZuxTZ,  and  especially  those  of  Bohr  and  Torup,”  have  shown,  be  able 
to  hold  the  carbon  dioxide  loosely  combined  even  in  the  absence  of  alkali. 
Bohr  has  also  found  that  the  dissociation  curve  of  the  carbon-dioxide 
haBiiioglobiu  corresponds  essentially  to  the  curve  of  the  absorption  of  carbon 
dioxide,  on  which  ground  he  and  Torup  consider  the  haemoglobin  itself  as 
of  importance  in  tlie  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood,  and  not  its 
alkali  combinations.  According  to  Bohr  the  haemoglobin  takes  up  the  two 
gases,  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide,  simultaneously  by  the  oxygen  uniting 
with  the  pigment  nucleus,  and  the  carbon  dioxide  with  the  proteid  com- 
ponent. 

The  chief  part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  is  found  in  the  blood- 


' Ceutralbl.  f.  cl.  nied.  Wisseiisch.,  1877.  See  also  Zuntz  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch, 
S.  76. 

* Zuntz,  1.  c.,  S.  76  ; Bolir,  Mal}’’s  Jalire.sber.,  Bd.  17  ; Torup,  ibid. 
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plasma  or  the  blooil-serum,  which  follows  from  the  fact  tliat  the  serum  is 
richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  the  corresponding  blood  itself.  By  experi- 
ments with  the  air-pump  on  blood-serum  it  has  been  found  that  the  chief 
part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  the  serum  is  gis’^en  off  iu  a vacuum, 
while  a smaller  part  can  be  pumped  out  only  after  the  addition  of  an  acid. 
The  red  corpuscles  also  act  as  an  acid,  and  therefore  in  blood  all  the  carbon 
dioxide  is  expelled  in  vacuo.  Hence  a part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  firml}'' 
chemically  combined  in  the  serum. 

Absorption  experiments  with  blood-serum  have  shown  us  further  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  which  can  be  pumped  out  is  in  great  part  loosely 
chemically  combined,  and  from  this  loose  combination  of  the  carbon  dioxide 
it  necessarily  follows  that  the  serum  must  also  contain  simply  absorbed 
carbon  dioxide.  For  the  form  of  binding  of  the  carbon  dioxide  contained 
in  the  serum  or  the  plasma  we  find  the  three  following  possibilities: 
1.  A part  of  the  carbon  dioxide  is  simply  absorbed;  2.  Another  part  is 
loosely  chemically  combined;  3.  A third  part  is  in  firm  chemical  combina- 
tion. 

The  quantity  of  simply  absorbed  carbon  dioxide  has  not  been  exactly 
determined.  SETSCiiEisrow  ‘ considers  the  quantity  in  dog-serum  to  be 
about  ^ of  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  the  tension 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  its  absorption  coefficient,  the 
quantity  seems  to  be  still  smaller. 

The  quantity  of  firmly  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood- 
serum  depends  upon  the  quantity  of  simple  alkali  carbonate  in  the  serum. 
This  quantity  is  not  known,  and  it  cannot  be  determined  either  by  the 
alkalinity  found  by  titration,  nor  can  it  be  calculated  from  the  excess  of 
alkali  found  in  the  ash,  because  the  alkali  is  not  only  combined  with  carbon 
dioxide,  but  also  with  other  bodies,  especially  vdth  proteid.  The  quantity 
of  firmly  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide  cannot  be  ascertained  after 
pumping  out  in  vacuo  without  the  addition  of  acid,  because  to  all  appear- 
ances certain  active  constituents  of  the  serum,  acting  like  acids,  expel  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  simple  carbonate.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  not 
expelled  from  dog-serum  by  vacuum  alone  without  the  addition  of  acid 
amounts  to  4.9  to  9.3  vols.  per  cent,  according  to  the  determinations  of 
Peluger.” 

From  the  occurrence  of  simple  alkali  carbonates  in  the  blood-serum  it 
naturally  follows  that  a part  of  the  loosely  combined  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
serum  which  can  be  pumped  out  must  exist  as  bicarbonate.  The  occur- 
rence of  this  combination  in  the  blood-serum  has  also  been  directly  shown. 


' Centralbl  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch.,  1877. 

’ E.  PfUlger,  Ueber  die  Koblensiiure  des  Bhites.  Bonn,  1864.  S.  11.  Cited  from 
Zuntz  in  Hermann’s  Haudbuch,  S.  65. 
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111  experiments  with  the  pump,  as  well  as  in  absorption  experiments,  the 
serum  behaves  in  other  ways  dillerent  from  a solution  of  bicarbonate,  or 
carbonate  of  a corresponding  concentration;  and  the  behavior  of  the  loosely 
combined  carbon  dioxide  in  the  serum  can  be  explained  only  by  the  occur- 
rence of  bicarbonate  in  the  serum.  By  means  of  vacuum  the  serum  always 
allows  much  more  than  one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  to  be  expelled,  and 
it  follows  from  this  that  in  the  pumping  out  not  only  may  a dissociation  of 
the  bicarbonate  take  place,  but  also  a conversion  of  the  double  sodium 
carbonate  into  a simple  salt.  As  we  know  of  no  other  carbon-dioxide  com- 
bination besides  the  bicarbonate  in  the  serum  from  which  the  carbon  dioxide  * 
can  be  set  free  by  simple  dissociation  in  vacuo.,  we  are  obliged  to  assume 
that  the  serum  must  contain  other  faint  acids,  in  addition  to  the  carbon 
dioxide,  which  contend  with  it  for  the  alkalies,  and  which  expel  the  carbon 
dioxide  from  simple  carbonates  in  vacuo.  The  carbon  dioxide  which  is 
expelled  by  means  of  the  pump  and  which,  without  regard  to  the  simple 
absorbed  quantity,  is  generally  designated  as  “ loosely  chemically  combined 
carbon  dioxide,”  is  thus  only  obtained  in  part  in  dissociable  loose  combina- 
tion; in  part  it  originates  from  the  simple  carbonates,  from  which  it  is 
expelled  in  vacuo  by  other  faint  acids. 

These  faint  acids  are  thought  to  be  in  part  phosphoric  acid  and  in  part 
globulins.  The  importance  of  the  alkali  phosphates  for  the  carbon-dioxide 
combination  has  been  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Fernet;  but  the 
(piantity  of  these  salts  in  the  serum  is,  at  least  in  certain  kinds  of  blood, 
for  example  in  ox-serum,  so  small  that  it  can  hardly  be  of  importance.  In 
regard  to  the  globulins  Setschenow  is  of  the  opinion  that  they  do  not  act 
as  acids  themselves,  but  form  a combination  with  carbon  dioxide,  producing 
carboglobulinic  acid,  which  unites  with  the  alkali.  According  to  Sertoli,* 
whose  views  have  lately  found  a supporter  in  Torup,  the  globulins  them- 
selves are  the  acids  which  are  combined  with  the  alkali  of  the  blood-serum. 

In  both  cases  the  globulins  would  form,  directly  or  indirectly,  that  chief 
constituent  of  the  plasma  or  of  the  blood-serum  which,  according  to  the  law 
of  the  action  of  masses,  contends  with  the  carbon  dioxide  for  the  alkalies. 

By  a greater  partial  pressure  of  the  carbon  dioxide  the  latter  deprives  the 
globulin  alkali  of  a part  of  its  alkali,  and  bicarbonate  is  formed;  by  low 
partial  pressure  the  carbon  dioxide  escapes,  and  the  bicarbonate  is  abstracted 
by  the  globulin  alkali. 

In  the  foregoing  it  has  been  assumed  that  the  alkali  is  the  most  essential 
and  important  constituent  of  the  blood-serum,  as  well  as  of  the  blood  in 
general,  in  uniting  with  the  carbon  dioxide.  The  fact  that  the  quantity  of 
carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  greatly  diminishes  with  a decrease  in  the 
quantity  of  alkali  strengthens  this  assumption.  Such  a condition  is  found, 


* Hoppe-Seyler,  Med.  chein.  Untersuch. 
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for  example,  after  poisoning  with  mineral  acids.  Thus  Walter  found 
only  2-3  toIs,  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  of  rabbits  into  whose 
stomachs  hydrochloric  acid  had  been  introduced.  In  the  comatose  state  of 
diabetes  mellitus  the  alkali  of  the  blood  seems  to  be  in  great  j^art  saturated 
with  acid  combinations,  /?-oxybutric  acid  (Stadelmann',  Minkowski), 
and  Minkowski'  found  only  3.3  vols.  per  cent  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood 
in  diabetic  coma. 


Gases  of  the  Lymph  and  Secretions. 

The  gases  of  the  lymph  are  the  same  as  in  the  blood-serum,  and  the 
lymph  stands  close  to  the  blood-serum  in  regard  to  the  quantity  of  the 
yarious  gases,  as  well  as  to  the  kind  of  carbon-dioxide  combination.  The 
investigations  of  Daeniiardt  and  IIensen'''  on  the  gases  of  human  lymph 
are  at  hand,  but  it  still  remains  a question  whether  the  lymph  investigated 
was  quite  normal.  The  gases  of  normal  dog-lymph  were  first  investigated 
by  IIammarsten.’  These  gases  contained  traces  of  oxygen  and  consisted 
of  37.4-53.1^  COj  and  l.G^  N at  0°  C.  and  7G0  mm.  Ilg  pressure.  About 
one  half  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  firmly  chemically  combined.  The 
quantity  was  greater  than  in  the  serum  from  ^arterial  blood,  but  smaller 
than  from  venous  blood. 

The  remarkable  observation  of  Buchner  that  the  lymph  collected  after 
asphyxiation  is  poorer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  that  of  the  breathing  animal 
is  explained  by  Zuntz  ^ by  the  formation  of  acid  immediately  after  death  in 
the  tissues,  and  especially  in  the  lymphatic  glands,  and  this  acid  decomposes 
the  alkali  carbonates  of  the  lymph  in  part. 

The  secretions  With  the  exception  of  the  saliva,  in  which  Pfluger  and 
Kulz  found  respectively  O.G^  and  \<fo  oxygen,  are  nearly  free  from  oxygen. 
The  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  the  same  as  in  blood,  and  the  chief  mass  of  the 
gases  consists  of  carbon  dioxide.  The  quantity  of  this  gas  is  chiefly  depend- 
ent upon  the  reaction,  i.e.,  upon  the  quantity  of  alkali.  This  follows  from 
the  analyses  of  Pfluger.  He  found  19^  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the 
air-pump  and  54^  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a strongly  alkaline 
bile,  but,  on  the  contrary,  G.G^  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-pump 
and  0.8^  firmly  combined  carbon  dioxide  in  a neutral  bile.  Alkaline  saliva 
is  also  very  rich  in  carbon  dioxide.  As  average  for  two  analyses  made  by 
Pfluger  of  the  submaxillary  saliva  of  a dog  we  have  27.5^  carbon  dioxide 
removable  by  the  air-pump  and  47.4^  chemically  combined  carbon  dioxide, 


‘ Walter,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharra.,  Bd.  7;  Stadelmann,  ibid.,  Bd.  17;  Min- 
kowski, Mittheil.  a.  d.  med.  Klink  in  Konigsberg,  1888. 

’ Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  37. 

* Ber.  d.  k.  siichs.  Gesellsch.  d.  Wissensch.,  math.  phys.  Klasse,  Bd.  23. 

* Buchner,  Arbeiten  aus  der  physiol.  Anstalt  zu  Leipzig,  1876;  Zuntz,  1.  c.,  S.  85. 
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making  a total  of  74.9^.  Kulz'  found  a maximum  of  65.78^  carbon 
dioxide  for  the  parotid  saliva,  of  which  3.31^  Avas  removable  by  the  air- 
pump  and  62.47^  was  firmly  chemically  combined.  From  these  and  otlier 
statements  on  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  removable  by  the  air-purnj) 
and  cheniicall}’^  combined  in  the  alkaline  secretions  it  follows  that  bodies 
occur  in  them,  although  not  in  appreciable  quantities,  which  are  analogous 
to  the  albuminous  bodies  of  the  blood-serum  and  which  act  like  faint  acids. 
The  acid  or  at  any  rate  noii-alkaline  secretions,  urine  and  milk,  contain, 
on  the  contrary,  considerably  less  carbon  dioxide,  Avhicli  is  nearly  all  remov- 
able by  the  air-pump,  and  a part  seems  to  be  loosely  combined  with  the 
sodium  phosphate.  The  figures  found  by  Pfluger  for  the  total  quantity 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  milk  and  urine  are  10  and  18,1-19,7^  respectively, 
Ewald’  has  made  investigations  on  the  quantity  of  gas  in  pathological 
transudations.  Tie  found  only  traces,  or  at  least  onl}^  very  insignificant 
quantities,  of  oxygen  in  these  fiuids.  The  quantity  of  nitrogen  was  about 
the  same  as  in  blood;  that  of  carbon  dioxide  was  greater  than  in  the 
lymph  (of  dogs),  and  in  certain  cases  even  greater  than  in  the  blood  after 
asphyxiation  (dog’s  blood).  The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  was  greater 
than  in  venous  blood.  In  exudations  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide, 
especially  that  firmly  combined,  increases  with  the  age  of  the  fiuid,  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  total  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  especially  the 
quantity  firmly  combined,  decreases  with  the  quantity  of  pus-corpuscles. 

II.  The  Exchange  of  Gas  between  tlie  Blood  on  the 
One  Hand  and  Bnlinonary  Air  and  the  Tissues 
on  the  OtheCo 

In  the  introduction  (Chapter  I,  p.  3)  it  was  stated  that  we  are  to-day  of 
the  opinion,  derived  especially  from  the  researches  of  Pfluger  and  his 
pupils,  that  the  oxidations  of  the  animal  body  do  not  take  place  in  the  fluids 
and  juices,  but  are  connected  with  the  form-elements  and  tissues.  It  is 
nevertheless  true  that  oxidations  take  place  in  the  blood,  although  only  to  a 
slight  extent;  but  these  oxidations  depend,  it  seems,  upon  the  form-elements 
of  the  blood,  hence  it  does  not  contradict  the  above  statement  that  the 
oxidations  occur  exclusively  in  the  cells  and  chiefly  in  the  tissues. 

The  gaseous  exchange  in  the  tissues,  which  has  been  designated  internal 
respiration,  consists  chiefly  in  that  the  oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  in  the 
capillaries  to  the  tissues,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the 
tissues  originates  therein  and  passes  into  the  blood  of  the  capillaries.  The 
exchange  of  gas  in  the  lungs,  which  is  called  external  respiration,  consists, 

' Pfluger,  Pflug^r’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  1 and  2;  Kiilz,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  2S. 
It  .seems  as  if  Killz’s  results  were  not  calculated  at  760  mm.  Hg,  but  rather  at  1 m. 

* C.  A.  Ewald,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Anat.  u.  Physiol.,  1873  and  1876. 
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as  we  learn  by  a comparison  of  tlie  inspired  and  expired  air,  in  the  blood 
taking  oxygen  from  the  air  in  the  lungs  and  giving  off  carbon  dioxide. 
This  does  not  exclude  the  fact  that  in  the  lungs,  as  in  every  other  tissue,  an 
internal  respiration  takes  place,  namely,  a combustion  with  a consumption 
of  oxygen  and  formation  of  carbon  dioxide.  According  to  Boim  and 
IIenriques  ‘ the  lungs  indeed  play  so  large  a part  in  the  total  metabolism 
that  it  may  amount  to  G8^  of  the  same. 

What  kind  of  processes  take  part  in  this  double  exchange  of  gas  ? Is 
the  gaseous  exchange  simply  the  result  of  an  unequal  tension  of  the  blood 
on  one  side  and  the  air  in  the  lungs  or  tissues  on  the  other?  Do  the  gases 
pass  from  a place  of  higher  pressure  to  one  of  a lower,  according  to  the  laws 
of  diffusion,  or  are  other  forces  and  processes  active  ? 

These  questions  are  closely  related  to  that  of  the  tension  of  the 
oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  and  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  and 
tissues. 

Oxygen  occurs  in  the  blood  in  a disproportionately  large  part  as 
oxyhemoglobin,  and  the  law  of  the  dissociation  of  oxyhemoglobin  is  of 
fundamental  importance  in  the  study  of  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the 
blood. 

If  we  recall  that,  according  to  Bohr,  what  we  generally  call  oxyhemoglobin  is  a mix- 
ture of  hemoglobins,  which  for  one  and  the  same  oxygen  pressure  can  unite  with  different 
quantities  of  oxygen,*aud  also,  as  shown  by  Siegfried,  that  there  exists,  besides  the 
oxyhemoglobin,  another  dissociable  oxygen  combination  of  hemoglobin,  namely,  pseu- 
dohemoglobin, it  seems  that  we  have  several  important  preliminary  questions  to  solve 
before  we  come  to  a discussion  of  the  dissociation  conditions  of  oxyhemoglobin.  As  the 
above  statements  are  in  part  contradicted  and  in  part  not  sufficiently  proved,  and  as  also, 
according  to  Hdfner,  no  difference  exists  between  an  oxyhemoglobin  solution  and  a 
solution  of  blood-corpuscles  in  regard  to  its  delivery  of  ox}^gen,  we  are  justified  in  set- 
ting the  above  statements  aside  for  the  present  and  only  taking  up  the  generally  accepted 
and  authoritative  assertions. 

For  the  understanding  of  the  laws  by  which  the  oxygen  is  taken  up  by 
the  blood  in  the  alveoli  of  the  lungs  the  investigations  on  the  dissociation 
of  oxyhaemoglobin  are  important,  and  those  especially  which  relate  to  the 
dissociation  at  the  temperature  of  tlie  body  are  of  great  physiological  im- 
portance. Several  investigators  have  experimented  on  this  subject, 
especially  G.  IIufner.’^  He  has  proved  an  important  fact,  namely,  that  a 
freshly  prepared  solution  of  pure  oxyhaemoglobin  crystals  does  not  act  unlike 
freshly  defibrinated  blood  as  regards  the  dissociation  of  oxyhaemoglobin. 
lie  also  showed  that  the  dissociation  is  dependent  upon  the  concentration, 
namely,  that  at  a given  pressure  a dilute  solution  is  more  strongly  dis- 
sociated than  a more  concentrated  solution.  He  found  for  solutions  con- 
taining 14^  oxyhaemoglobin  that  the  dissociation  at  -|-  35°  C.  and  an  oxygen 
partial  pressure  of  75  mm.  Hg  was  only  very  insignificant  and  only  little 


' Centralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6,  and  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

’ Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1890,  where  the  older  works  on  the  topic  are  cited. 
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stronger  than  with  a partial  pressure  of  152  mm.  In  the  first  instance 
96.89^  of  the  total  pigment  was  present  as  oxyhaBmoglohin  and  3.11^  as 
lia3moglobin,  while  in  the  other  case,  at  152  mm.  pressure,  the  respective 
figures  were  98.42^  and  1.58^.  The  dissociation  becomes  stronger  first  with 
an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  about  75  mm.  Ilg  and  doAvnwards,  and  a 
corresponding  increase  in  the  quantity  of  reduced  haemoglobin;  but  even 
with  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  50  mm.  Ilg  the  quantity  of  hjemoglobin 
was  only  4.0^  of  the  total  pigment. 

From  these  and  older  researches  by  IIuFisrEU,’  which  were  made  at  35° 
or  39°  C.,  it  follows  that  the  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  may  be  reduced 
to  one  half  of  the  atmospheric  air  without  infiuencing  essentially  the 
quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  blood  or  a corresponding  solution  of  oxyhaemo- 
globin.  This  corresponds  well  Avith  the  experience  of  Fkankel  and 
Geppekt"  on  the  action  of  diminislied  air-pressure  on  the  quantity  of 
oxygen  in  the  blood  in  dogs.  With  an  air-pressure  of  410  mm.  Ilg  they 
found  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  to  be  normal.  With  a 
pressure  of  378-3G5  mm.  it  was  slightly  diminished,  and  only  on  decreasing 
the  pressure  to  300  mm.  was  the  diminution  considerable. 

We  may  conclude  from  the  large  quantity  of  oxygen  or  oxyhaemo- 
globin  in  the  arterial  blood  that  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  arterial 
blood  must  be  relatively  higher.  From  the  investigations  of  several  experi- 
menters, such  as  P.  Bert,  IIerter,’  and  Hufxer, 'who  experimented 
partly  on  living  animals  and  jiartly  with  lijemoglobin  solutions,  Ave  may 
assume  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial  blood  at  the  temperature  of 
the  body  to  be  equal  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of  75-80  mm.  Ilg. 

Let  us  noAV  compare  these  figures  with  the  tension  of  the  ox}'^gen  in  the 
air  of  the  lungs. 

Numerous  investigations  as  to  the  composition  of  the  inspired  atmos- 
pheric air  as  well  as  the  expired  air  are  at  hand,  and  we  can  say  that  these 
two  kinds  of  air  at  0°  C.  and  a pressure  of  760  mm.  Ilg  have  the  following 
average  composition  in  Yolume  per  cent: 

Oxygen.  Nitrogen.  Carbon  Dioxide. 


Atmospheric  air 20.96  79.02  0.03 

Expired  air 16.03  79.59  4.38 


The  partial  pressure  of  the  oxygen  of  the  atmospheric  air  corresponds  at 
a normal  barometric  pressure  of  760  mm.  to  a pressure  of  159  mm.  Hg. 
The  loss  of  oxygen  which  the  inspired  air  suffers  in  respiration  amounts  to 
about  4.93^,  while  the  expired  air  contains  about  one  hundred  times  as 
much  carbon  dioxide  as  the  inspired  air. 

' Du  Bois  Reymond’s  Arch.,  1890. 

* “Ueber  die  Wirkungen  der  verdiinnten  Luft  auf  den  Organismus.”  Berlin,  1883. 

* Bert,  “La  pressiou  barometrique  ” (Paris,  1878);  Herter,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chem.,  Bd.  3. 
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The  expired  air  is  therefore  a mixture  of  alveolar  air  with  the  residue  of 
inspired  air  remaining  in  the  air-passages;  hence  in  the  study  of  the  gaseous 
exchange  in  the  lungs  we  must  first  consider  the  alveolar  air.  We  have  no 
direct  determination  of  the  composition  of  the  alveolar  air,  but  only 
approximate  calculations.  From  the  average  results  found  by  Vieiiokdt  in 
normal  respiration  for  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  expired  air,  4,03^,  Zuntz  ' 
has  calculated  the  probable  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air  as 
equal  to  5.44^.  If  we  start  from  this  value  with  the  assumption  that  the 
quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  alveolar  air  does  not  essentially  differ  from  the 
expired  air,  and  admit  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  is  6^ 
less  than  the  inspired  air,  we  find  that  the  alveolar  air  contains  14.96<^ 
oxygen,  corresponding  to  a partial  pressure  of  114  mm.  Ilg. 

We  have  several  direct  determinations  of  the  alveolar  air  of  dogs  by 
Pfluger  and  his  pupils  Wolfeberg  and  I^ussbaum.”  The  determinations 
which  show  that  the  alveolar  air  is  not  much  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than 
the  expired  air  have  been  performed  by  means  of  the  so-called  lung- 
catheter. 

The  principle  of  this  method  is  as  follows  : By  the  introduction  of  a catheter  of  a 
special  construction  into  a branch  of  a bronchus  the  corresponding  lobe  of  the  lung  may 
be  hermetically  sealed,  while  in  the  other  lobes  of  the  same  lung,  and  in  the  other  lung, 
the  ventilation  remains  unchanged,  so  that  no  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  takes 
place  in  the  blood.  When  the  cutting  off  lasts  so  long  that  a complete  equalization 
between  the  gases  of  the  blood  and  the  retained  air  of  the  lungs  is  assumed,  a sample  of 
this  air  of  the  lungs  is  removed  by  means  of  the  catheter  and  analyzed. 

In  tbe  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Wolffberg  and  ISTussbaum 
found  an  average  of  3.6^  CO^.  Nussbaum  has  also  determined  the  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  from  the  right  heart  in  a case  simultaneous 
with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He  found  nearly  identical  results, 
namely,  a carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.84^  and  3.81^  of  an  atmosphere, 
which  also  shows  that  complete  equalization  between  the  gases  of  the  blood 
and  lungs  in  the  enclosed  parts  of  the  lungs  had  taken  place.  From  these 
investigations  we  can  calculate  the  quantity  of  oxygen  in  the  alveolar  air  of 
dogs  to  be  about  16^,  which  corresponds  to  an  oxygen  partial  pressure  of 
about  122  mm.  Ilg.  This  pressure  is  considerably  higher  than  the  oxvgen 
tension  in  arterial  blood,  and  the  oxygen  absorption  from  the  air  of  the 
lungs  takes  place  simply  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

According  to  Bohr’  the  facts  are  otherwise,  and  the  lungs  are  active 
in  the  taking  up  of  oxygen. 

He  experimented  on  dogs,  allowing  the  blood,  whose  coagulation  had  been  prevented 
by  the  injection  of  peptone  solution  or  infusion  of  the  leech,  to  flow  from  one  bisected 
carotid  to  the  other,  or  from  the  femoral  artery  to  the  femoral  vein,  through  an  ap- 
paratus called  by  him  an  haemataerometer.  The  apparatus,  which  is  a modification  of 


• Zuntz,  1.  c.,  S.  105  and  106. 

’ Wolffberg,  Pflhger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6 ; Nussbaum,  ibid.,  Bd.  7. 
’ Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  2. 
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Ludwig’s  rheometer  (stromuhr),  allowed,  according  to  Boiik,  of  a complete  interchange-  I 
between  llie  gases  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  apparatus  and  a quantity  of  gas  J] 
whose  composition  was  known  at  the  beginning  of  the  experiment  and  enclosed  in  the  || 
apparatus.  The  mixture  of  gases  was  aual3’zed  after  an  eipialization  of  the  gases  by  ?! 
diffusion.  In  this  way  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  and  carbon  dioxide  in  the  circulating  | 
arterial  blood  was  determined.  During  the  experiment  the  composition  of  the  inspired  d 
and  expired  air  was  also  determined,  the  number  of  inspirations  noted,  and  the  extent  s 
of  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  measured.  To  be  able  to  make  comparison  between  the  gas  | 
tension  in  the  blood  and  in  an  expired  air  whose  composition  was  closer  to  the  unknown  ' 
composition  of  the  alveolar  air  than  the  ordinary  expired  air,  the  composition  of  the  ex- 
pired air  at  the  moment  it  passed  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea  was  ascertained  by 
special  calculation.  The  tension  of  the  gases  in  this  “ bifurcated  air  ” could  be  com- 
pared with  the  tension  of  the  gases  of  the  blood,  and  in  such  a way  that  the  compari- 
son took  place  simultaneously.  j 

Botir  found  remarkably  high  results  for  the  oxygen  tension  iti  arterial  • 
blood  in  this  series  of  experiments.  They  varied  between  101  and  144  mm.  ,j 
llg  pressure.  In  eight  out  of  nine  experiments  on  the  breathing  of  atmos-  | 
pheric  acid,  and  in  four  out  of  li,ve  experiments  on  breathing  air  containing  | 
carbon  dioxide,  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  arterial  blood  was  higher  than  ' 

the  “ bifurcated  air.”  The  greatest  difference,  where  the  oxygen  tension  | 

was  higher  in  the  blood  than  in  the  air  of  the  lungs,  was  38  mm.  Tig.  | 

According  to  Bohr  we  cannot  simply  explain  the  taking  up  of  oxygen  | 

by  the  blood  from  the  air  of  the  lungs  by  a higher  partial  pressure  of  the 
oxygen.  The  difference  in  tension  between  the  two  sides  of  the  walls  of 
the  alveoli  therefore  may  not  be  the  only  force  which  serves  in  the 
migration  of  the  oxygen  through  the  lung  tissue,  and  the  lungs  them- 
selves must  exercise  an  unknown  specific  action  in  the  taking  up  of 
oxygen. 

Hufner  and  Fredericq  • have  made  the  objection  to  Bohr’s  experi- 
ments and  views  that  a perfect  equilibrium  had  probably  not  been  attained 
between  the  air  in  the  apparatus  and  the  gases  of  the  blood.  Fredericq, 
by  new  experiments,  has  presented  strong  objections  to  the  acceptance  of 
Bohr’s  findings.  On  the  other  hand  IlALDAisrE  and  Smith’s’  recent 
experiments  upon  an  entirely  different  principle  show  results  which  con- 
tradict the  ordinary  doctrine  of  the  oxygen  absorption  in  the  lungs. 

Haldane’s  method  is  as  follows  ; The  individual  experimented  upon  is  allowed  to 
inspire  air  containing  an  exactly  known  but  small  quantity  of  carbon  monoxide  (0.045 
— 0.06  per  cent),  until  no  further  absorption  of  carbon  monoxide  takes  ])lace  and  uniil  the 
percentage  saturation  of  the  haemoglobin  in  the  arterial  blood  with  carbon  monoxide  has 
become  constant  as  shown  by  a special  titration  method.  This  perceulace  saturation  is 
dependent  upon  the  relation  between  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  blood  and  the 
tension  of  the  carbon  monoxide,  as  known  from  the  composition  of  the  inspired  air. 
When  this  last  and  the  percentage  saturation  with  carhon  monoxide  and  oxygen  are 
known  the  oxygen  tension  in  the  blood  can  be  easily  calculated. 

Haldane  and  Smith  calculate  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  arterial 
human  blood  at  an  average  of  26.2^  of  an  atmosphere,  i.e.,  equal  approxi- 


- Hilfner,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1890;  Fredericq,  Centralbl.  f.  Phj'siol.,  Bd.  7,. 
and  Travaux  du  laboratoire  de  I’institut  de  physiologic  de  LiSge,  Tome  5,  1896. 

’ Haldane,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  18,  Haldane  and  Smith,  ibid.,  Vol.  20. 
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mately  to  200  min.  Ilg.  In  agreement  with  Bohr  the  view  is  lield  that 
diffusion  alone  cannot  explain  the  passage  of  oxygen  from  the  lungs  to  the 
hlood,  and  that  this  question  requires  further  investigation. 

As  the  lueinoi^lobin  obtained  from  different  blood  portions  does  not,  according  to 
Boiiu,  always  take  up  the  same  quantity  of  oxygen  for  each  gramme,  so.  the  bserno- 
globiu  within  llie  blood-corpuscle  may  show  a similar  behavior.  He  calls  the  quan- 
tity of  oxygen  (measured  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  Hg)  wdiich  is  taken  up  by  1 gnu. 
luemoglobin  of  tlie  blood  at  15°  C.  and  an  oxygen  ju-essure  of  150  mm.  the  specific  O'xy- 
ffen  ciipaciti/.^  This  quantity,  he  claims,  may  be  dill’erent  not  onlj'^  in  different  indi- 
vitluals,  but  also  in  the  different  vascular  systems  of  the  same  animal,  and  it  may 
also  be  changed  experimentally  by  bleeding,  breathing  air  deficient  in  o.xygen,  or  poison- 
ing. It  i.s  now  evident  that  one  and  the  same  quantity  of  o.\j^gen  in  the  blood,  other 
things  being  equal,  must  have  a different  tension  according  as  the  specilic  oxygen  ca- 
pacity is  greater  or  smaller.  The  tension  of  the  o.xygen,  JBoini  says,  may  be  changed 
without  changing  the  quantity  of  oxygen,  and  the  animal  body  must,  according 
to  him,  have  means  of  varying  the  tension  of  the  oxygen  in  the  tissues  in  a short 
time  without  changing  the  quantity  of  oxygen  contained  in  the  blood.  The  great  im- 
portance of  such  a property  of  the  tissues  for  respiration  is  evident ; but  it  is  perhaps  too 
early  to  give  a positive  opinion  on  Boim’s  statements  and  experiments. 

The  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  has  been  determined  in 
different  ways  by  Pfluger  and  his  pupils,  Wolffberg,  Strassburg,  and 
XUSSBAUM.^ 

According  to  the  aerotonometric  method  the  blood  is  allowed  to  ffow  directly  from 
the  artery  or  vein  through  a glass  tube  whicb  contains  a gas  mixture  of  a known  com- 
position. If  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater  than  the  gas  mix- 
ture, then  the  blood  gives  up  carbon  dioxide,  while  in  the  reverse  case  it  takes  up  carbon 
dioxide  from  the  gas  mixture.  The  analysis  of  the  gas  mixture  after  passing  the  blood 
through  it  will  also  decide  if  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood  is  greater 
or  less  than  in  the  gas  mixture  ; and  by  a sufficiently  great  number  of  determinations, 
especially  when  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  of  the  gas  mixture  corresponds  as  nearly 
as  possible  in  the  beginning  to  the  probable  tension  of  this  gas  in  the  blood,  we  may 
learn  the  tension  of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood. 

According  to  this  method  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  of  the  arterial 
blood  is  on  an  average  2.8^  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a pressure 
of  21  mm.  mercury  (Strassburg).  In  the  blood  from  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  Nussbaum  found  a carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.81^  of  an  atmos- 
phere, corresponding  to  a pressure  of  28,95  mm.  mercury.  Strassburg, 
who  experimented  in  tracheotomized  dogs  in  which  the  ventilation  of  the 
lungs  was  less  active  and  therefore  the  carbon  dioxide  was  removed  from  the 
blood  with  less  readiness,  found  in  the  venous  blood  of  the  heart  a carbon- 
dioxide  tension  of  5.4^  of  an  atmosphere,  corresponding  to  a partial  pressure 
of  41.01  mm.  mercury. 

Another  method  is  the  catheterization  of  a lobe  of  the  lungs  (see  page 
539).  In  the  air  thus  obtained  from  the  lungs  Xussbaum  and  Wolffberg 
found  an  average  of  3.6^  CO,.  Xussbaum,  as  previously  mentioned,  has 
also  determined  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  in  a case  simultaneously  with  the  catheterization  of  the  lungs.  He 
found  nearly  identical  results,  namely,  a carbon-dioxide  tension  of  3.84^ 
and  3.81^. 

• Bohr,  Cenlralbl.  f.  Pliysiol.,  Bd.  4. 

* Wolffberg,  Pfiuger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6 ; Strassburg,  ibid.;  Nussbaum,  ibid,,  Bd.  7, 
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Bohr,  in  liis  experiments  above  mentioned  (page  539),  has  arrived  at 
other  results  in  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  tension.  In  eleven  experiments 
with  inhalation  of  atmospheric  air  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  arterial 
blood  varied  from  0 to  38  mm.  llg,  and  in  five  experiments  with  inhalation 
of  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  from  0.9  to  57.8  mm.  Hg.  A comparison 
of  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  blood  with  the  bifurcated  air  gave  in 
several  cases  a greater  carbon-dioxide  pressure  in  the  air  of  the  lungs  than 
in  the  blood,  and  as  maximum  this  difference  amounted  to  17.2  mm.  in 
favor  of  the  air  of  the  lungs  in  tlie  experiments  with  inhalation  of  atmo- 
spheric air.  As  the  alveolar  air  is  richer  in  carbon  dioxide  than  tlie  bifur- 
cated air,  this  experiment  unquestionably  proves,  according  to  Bohr,  that 
the  carbon  dioxide  has  migrated  against  the  high  pressure. 

In  opposition  to  these  investigations,  Fredericq,'  in  his  above-mentioned 
experiments,  obtained  the  same  figures  for  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  in 
arterial  peptone  blood  as  Pfluger  and  his  pupils  found  for  normal  blood. 
Weisgerber,'"  in  Fredericq’s  laboratory,  has  made  experiments  with 
animals  which  respired  air  rich  in  carbon  dioxide,  and  these  experiments 
confirm  Pfluger’s  theory  of  respiration.  The  low  figures  obtained  by 
Bohr  for  the  carbon-dioxide  tension  appear  remarkable  when  we  recall  that 
Grandis  found  in  peptone  blood  which  Lahousse  and  Blachsteust  ’ had 
shown  was  poor  in  carbon  dioxide,  a high  carbon-dioxide  tension. 

A certain  importance  has  been  ascribed  to  oxygen  in  regard  to  the 
elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  lungs,  in  that  it  has  an  expelling  action 
on  the  carbon  dioxide  from  its  combinations  in  the  blood.  This  statement, 
first  made  by  IIolmgrex,  has  recently  found  an  advocate  in  Werigo.* * 
This  investigator  has  made  ingenious  experiments  on  living  animals  in  which 
he  allows  both  lungs  of  the  animal  to  breathe  separately,  the  one  with 
hydrogen  and  the  other  with  pure  oxygen  or  a gas  mixture  rich  in  oxygen. 
He  invariably  found  a greater  carbon-dioxide  tension  in  the  air  sucked  from 
the  lungs  in  the  presence  of  oxygen,  and  he  draws  the  conclusion  from  his 
experiments  that  the  oxygen  passing  from  the  lung  alveoli  into  the  blood 
raises  the  carbon-dioxide  tension.  According  to  Werigo,  by  this  action 
the  oxygen  is  a powerful  factor  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide,  and 
therefore  it  is  not  necessary  to  assume  a specific  action  of  the  lung  itself  in 
these  processes. 

ZuxTZ  ® has  suggested  important  objections  to  the  conclusions  of 
Werigo,  but  they  have  not  been  substantiated  by  experiment;  hence  the 
question  is  still  open. 

• See  foot-note  1,  page  540. 

’ Ceutralbl.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  10,  S.  482. 

^ Grandis,  Du  Bois-Peymoud’s  Arch.,  1891 ; Lahousse,  ibid.,  1889  ; Blachsteiu,  ibid., 
1891. 

* Holmgren,  Wiener  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  48;  Werigo,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  51  and  52. 

5 Ibid.,  Bd.  52. 
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We  are  not  (piite  clear  in  regard  to  the  carbon-dioxide  elimination 
in  the  lungs,  and  we  must  wait  for  further  light  on  this  head. 

From  what  has  been  said  above  (page  53G)  in  regard  to  the  internal 
respiration  we  conclude  that  it  consists  chiefly  in  that  in  the  capillaries  the 
oxygen  passes  from  the  blood  into  the  tissues,  while  the  carbon  dioxide 
passes  from  the  tissues  into  the  blood. 

The  assertion  of  Estor  and  Saikt  Pierre  that  the  quantity  of  oxygen 
in  the  blood  of  the  arteries  decreases  with  the  remoteness  from  the  heart 
has  been  shown  as  incorrect  by  Pfluger,’  and  the  oxygen  tension  in  the 
blood  on  entering  the  capillaries  must  be  higher.  As  compared  with  the 
capillaries  the  tissues  are  to  be  considered  as  nearly  or  entirely  free  from 
oxygen,  and  in  regard  to  the  oxygen  a considerable  difference  in  pressure 
must  exist  between  the  blood  and  tissues.  The  possibility  that  this  differ- 
ence in  pressure  is  sufficient  to  supply  the  tissues  with  the  necessary 
quantity  of  oxygen  is  hardly  to  be  doubted. 

In  regard  to  the  carbon-Jioxide  tension  in  the  tissue  we  must  assume 
a priori  that  it  is  higher  than  in  the  blood.  This  is  found  to  be  true. 
Strassburg”  found  in  the  urine  of  dogs  and  in  the  bile  a carbon-dioxide 
tension  of  9^  and  7^  of  an  atmosphere,  respectively.  The  same  experi- 
menter has,  further,  injected  atmospheric  air  into  a ligatured  portion  of  the 
intestine  of  a living  dog  and  analyzed  the  air  taken  out  after  some  time. 
He  found  a carbon-dioxide  tension  of  7.7^  of  an  atmosphere.  The  carbon- 
dioxide  tension  in  the.  tissues  is  considerably  greater  than  in  the  venous 
blood,  and  there  is  no  opposition  to  the  view  that  the  carbon  dioxide  simply 
diffuses  from  the  tissues  to  the  blood  according  to  the  laws  of  diffusion. 

That  a true  secretion  of  gases  occurs  in  animals  follows  from  the  composition  and 
behavior  of  the  gases  in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes.  These  gases  consist  of  oxy- 
gen and  nitrogen  with  only  small  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide.  In  fishes  which  do  not 
live  at  any  great  depth  the  quantity  of  oxygen  is  ordinarily  as  high  as  in  the  atmos- 
phere, while  fishes  which  live  at  great  depths  may,  according  to  Biot  and  others,  con- 
tain considerably  more  oxygen  and  even  above  80^.  Moreau  has  also  found  that  after 
emptying  the  swimming-bladder  by  means  of  a trocar  new  air  collected  after  a time, 
and  this  air  was  richer  in  oxygen  than  the  atmospheric  air  and  contained  even  85^ 
oxygen.  Bohr,^  who  has  proved  and  confirmed  these  statements,  also  found  that  this 
collection  is  under  the  infiuence  of  the  nervous  system,  because  on  the  section  of  certain 
branches  of  pneumogastric  nerve  it  is  discontinued.  It  is  beyond  dispute  that  we  have 
here  a secretion  and  not  a diffusion  of  oxygen. 

Several  methods  have  been  suggested  for  the  study  of  the  quantitative 
relationship  of  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas.  We  must  refer  the  reader 
to  other  text-books  for  more  details  of  these  methods,  and  we  will  here  only 
mention  the  chief  features  of  the  most  important  methods. 


* Estor  and  St.  Pierre  with  Pfluger  in  Pfitiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  1. 

’ Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  6. 

* Biot,  see  Hermann’s  Handbuch  d.  Physiol.,  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  S.  151  ; Moreau,  Compt. 
rend..  Tome  57  ; Bohr,  Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  15.  See  also  Illifner,  Du  Bois-Rey- 
mond’s  Arch.,  1892. 
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Uegnault  and  Reiset’s  Method.  According  to  this  method  the  animal  or  person 
experimented  upon  is  allowed  to  breathe  in  an  enclosed  space.  The  carbon  dioxide  is 
removed  from  the  air,  as  it  forms,  by  strong  caustic  alkali,  from  wliicli  the  quantity 
may  be  determined,  while  the  oxygen  is  replaced  continually  by  exactly  measured 
quantities.  'I'his  method,  which  also  makes  i)ossible  a direct  determination  of  the 
o.xygen  used  as  well  as  the  carbon  dioxide  produced,  has  since  been  modified  by  other 
investigators,  such  as  Pfi-ugeu  and  his  pupils,  Seegen  and  Nowak,  and  Hoepe- 
Seyuek.* * 

Peiteakofeh’s  Method.  According  to  this  metliod  the  individual  to  be  experi- 
mented npon  breathes  in  a room  through  which  a current  of  atmospheric  air  is  passed. 
The  (piantity  of  air  passed  through  is  carefully  measured.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
analyze  all  the  air  made  to  pass  through  the  chamber,  a small  fi-action  of  this  air  is 
diverted  into  a branch  line  during  the  entire  experiment,  carefully  measured,  and  the 
quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  and  water  determined.  From  the  composition  of  this  air 
the  quantity  of  water  and  carbon  dioxide  contained  in  tiie  large  quantity  of  air  made  to 
pass  throuirh  the  chamber  can  be  cadcidtited.  The  consumpliou  of  oxygen  cannot  be 
directly  determined  in  this  method,  but  nuiy  be  indirectly  by  difference,  which  is  a 
defect  in  this  method.  The  large  respiration  apparatus  of  Sonden  and  Tigekstedt® 
is  based  ui)on  tliis  principle. 

Speck’s  Method.'^  For  briefer  experiments  on  man  Speck  has  u.sed  the  following: 
He  bretitlies  into  two  spirometer- receivers,  on  which  the  gas-volume  can  be  read  off 
very  accurately,  through  a mouthpiece  with  two  valves,  closing  the  nose  with  a clamp. 
The  air  from  one  of  the  spirometers  is  inhaled  llirough  one  valve,  and  the  expired  air 
passes  through  the  other  into  the  other  spirometer.  By  means  of  a rubber  tube  con- 
nected with  the  expiration-tube  an  accurately  measured  part  of  the  expired  air  may  be 
passed  into  an  absorption-tube  and  analyzed. 

ZuNTz  and  Geppekt's  Method.^  This  method,  which  has  been  improved  by  Zuntz 
and  his  piqiils  from  time  to  time,  consists  in  the  following:  The  individual  being 
experimented  upon  inspires  pure  atmospheric  air  through  a very  wide  feed-pipe  leading 
from  the  open  air,  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  being  separated  by  two  valves 
(human  sul  jects  breathe  with  closed  nose  by  means  of  a soft  rubber  mouthpiece,  ani- 
mals through  an  air-tight  tracheal  canula).  The  volume  of  the  expired  air  is  measured 
by  a ga.s-meter,  and  an  aliquot  part  of  this  air  collected  and  the  quantity  of  carbon 
dioxide  and  oxygen  determined.  As  the  composition  of  the  atmospheric  air  can  be 
considered  as  constant  within  a certain  limit,  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  as  well 
as  the  consumption  of  oxygen  may  be  readily  calculated  (see  the  works  of  Zuntz  and 
his  pupils). 

H.VNKIOT  and  Richet’s  methoeF  is  characterized  by  its  simplicity.  These  investi- 
gators allow  the  total  air  to  pass  through  three  gas-meters,  one  after  the  other.  The 
first  measures  the  inspired  air,  whose  composition  is  known.  The  second  gas-meter 
measures  the  expired  air,  and  the  third  the  quantity  of  the  expired  air  after  the  carbon 
dioxide  has  been  removed  by  a suitable  apparatus.  The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide 
produced  and  the  oxygen  consumed  can  be  readily  calculated  from  these  data. 

Appendix. 

The  Lungs  and  their  Expectorations. 

Besides  proteid  bodies  and  the  albuminoids  of  the  connective-substance 
group,  lecithin,  taurin  (especially  in  ox-lnngs),  uric  acid,  and  inosit  have 
been  found  in  the  lungs.  Poulet  ° claims  to  have  found  a special  acid, 


' See  Zuntz  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  4,  Thl.  2,  and  Hoppe-Seyler,  Zeitschr.  f 
physiol.  Chem,,  Bd.  19. 

Pettetikofer’s  method;  see  Zuntz,  1.  c. ; Sonden  and  Tigerstedt,  Skaud.  Arch.  f. 
Physiol  , Bd.  6. 

* Speck,  Pli3"siologie  des  meuschlicheu  Athmens.  Leipzig,  1892. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  42.  See  also  Magnus-Levy  in  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  55,  S.  10, 
in  which  the  work  of  Zuntz  and  his  pupils  is  cited. 

® Compt.  rend..  Tome  104. 

® Cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  18,  S.  248. 
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which  he  has  called  piilmotartaric  acid,  in  the  lung-tissue.  Glycogen 
occurs  abandantly  in  the  embryonic  lung,  but  is  absent  in  the  adult  long. 

'Hie  black  or  daik  brown  pigment  in  the  lungs  of  human  beings  and  domestic  ani- 
mals consists  cbietiy  of  carbon,  which  originates  from  the  soot  in  the  air.  The  pigineut 
may  in  part  also  consist  of  melanin.  Besides  carbon,  other  bodies,  such  as  iron  oxide, 
silicic  acid,  and  clay,  may  be  deposited  in  the  lungs,  being  inhaled  as  dust. 

Among  the  bodies  found  in  the  lungs  under  pathological  conditions  we 
must  specially  mention  albumoses  and  peptones  (in  pneumonia  and  suppura- 
tion), glycogen,  a faintly  dextro-rotatory  carbohydrate  differing  from 
glycogen  found  by  Pouciiet  in  consumptives,  and  finally  also  cellulose, 
which,  according  to  Fkeund,''  occurs  in  the  lungs,  blood,  and  pus  of 
persons  with  tuberculosis. 

C.  W.  Schmidt  found  in  1000  grms.  mineral  bodies  from  the  normal 
human  lung  the  following:  NaCl  130,  K,0  13,  Na^O  195,  CaO  19,  MgO 
19,  Fe^O^  32,  485,  SO,  8,  and  sand  134  grms.  According  to 

Oidtmanh’  the  lungs  of  a 14-day-old  child  contained  796.05  p.  m.  water, 
198.19  p.  m.  organic  bodies,  and  5.76  p.  m.  inorganic  bodies. 

The  sputum  is  a mixture  of  the  mucous  secretion  of  the  respiratory 
passages,  of  saliva  and  buccal  mucus.  Because  of  this  its  composition  is 
very  variable,  especially  under  pathological  conditions  when  various  products 
mix  with  it.  The  chemical  constituents  are,  besides  the  mineral  substances, 
chiefly  mucin  with  a little  proteid  and  nuclein  substance.  Under  patho- 
logical conditions  albumoses  and  peptone  (?),  volatile  fatty  acids,  glycogen, 
Chakcot’s  crystals,  and  also  crystals  of  cholesterin,  hsmatoidin,  tyrosin, 
fat  and  fatty  acids,  triple  phosphates,  etc.,  have  been  found. 

The  form  constituents  are,  under  physiological  circumstances,  epithe- 
lium-cells of  various  kinds,  leucocytes,  sometimes  also  red  blood-corpuscles 
and  various  kinds  of  fungi.  In  pathological  conditions  elastic  fibres,  spiral 
formations  consisting  of  a mucin-like  substance,  fibrin  coagulum,  pus, 
pathogenic  microbes  of  various  kinds,  and  the  above-mentioned  crystals 
occur. 


' Poiichet,  Compt.  read.,  Tome  96  ; Freund,  cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  16, 
S.  471. 

^ Scbmidt,  cited  from  v.  Gorup-Besanez,  Lebrbuch,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  727  ; Oidtmann, 
ibid.,  8.  732. 


CHAPTER  XVIIL 


METABOLISM  WITH  VARIOUS  FOODS,  AND  THEIR  NECESSITY 

'I'O  MAN. 

The  conversion  of  chemical  tension  into  living  energy,  which  character- 
izes animal  life,  leads,  as  previously  stated  in  Chapter  I,  to  the  formation  of 
relatively  simple  compounds — carbon  dioxide,  urea,  etc. — which  leave  the 
organism,  and  which,  moreover,  being  very  poor  in  potential  energy,  are 
for  this  reason  of  no  or  very  little  value  for  the  body.  It  is  therefore 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  continuance  of  life  and  the  normal  course  of  the 
functions  of  the  body  that  the  organism  and  its  different  tissues  should  be 
supplied  with  new  material  to  replace  that  which  has  been  exhausted.  This 
is  accomplished  by  means  of  food.  Those  bodies  are  designated  as  food 
which  have  no  injurious  action  upon  the  organism  and  Avhich  serve  as  a 
source  of  energy  and  can  replace  those  constituents  of  the  body  that  have 
been  consumed  in  metabolism  or  that  can  prevent  or  diminish  the  con- 
sumption of  such  constituents. 

Among  the  numerous  dissimilar  substances  which  man  and  animals  take 
with  the  food  all  cannot  be  equally  necessary  or  have  the  same  value.  Some 
perhaps  are  unnecessary,  while  others  may  be  indispensable.  We  have 
learned  by  direct  observation  and  a wide  experience  that  besides  the  oxygen, 
which  is  necessary  for  oxidation,  the  essential  foods  for  animals  in  general, 
and  for  man  especially,  are  water,  mineral  bodies,  proteins,  carbohydrates, 
and  fats. 

It  is  also  apparent  that  the  various  groups  of  food-stuffs  necessary  for 
the  tissues  and  organs  must  be  of  varying  importance;  thus,  for  instance, 
water  and  the  mineral  bodies  have  another  value  than  the  organic  foods, 
and  these  again  must  differ  in  importance  among  themselves.  The  knowl- 
edge of  the  action  of  various  nutritive  bodies  on  the  exchange  of  material 
from  a qualitative  as  well  as  a quantitative  point  of  view  must  be  of  funda- 
mental importance  in  determining  the  value  of  different  nutritive  substances 
relative  to  the  demands  of  the  body  for  food  under  various  conditions,  and 
also  in  deciding  many  other  questions — for  instance,  the  proper  nutrition 
for  an  individual  in  health  and  in  disease. 

Such  knowledge  can  only  be  attained  by  a series  of  systematic  and 
thorough  observations,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nutritive  material,  relative 
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to  the  Aveiglit  of  the  body,  taken  and  absorbed  in  a given  time  is  compared 
with  the  quantity  of  final  metabolic  products  which  leave  the  organism  at 
the  same  time,  llesearches  of  this  kind  have  been  made  by  several  investi- 
gators, but  above  all  should  be  mentioned  those  made  by  Bisciioff  and 
VoiT,  by  Pettexkofek  and  Voit,  and  by  Voit  and  his  pupils. 

It  is  absolutely  necessary  in  researches  on  the  exchange  of  material  to 
be  able  to  collect,  analyze,  and  quantitatively  estimate  the  excreta  of  the 
organism,  so  that  they  may  be  compared  with  the  quantity  and  composition 
of  the  nutritive  bodies  taken  up.  In  the  first  place,  one  must  know  what 
the  habitual  excreta  of  the  body  are  and  in  what  way  these  bodies  leave  the 
organism.  One  must  also  have  trustworthy  methods  for  the  quantitative 
estimation  of  the  same. 

The  organism  may,  under  physiological  conditions,  be  exposed  to  acci- 
dental or  periodic  losses  of  valuable  material — such  losses  as  only  occur  in 
certain  individuals,  or  in  the  same  individual  only  at  a certain  period;  for 
instance,  the  secretion  of  milk,  the  production  of  eggs,  the  ejection  of 
semen  or  menstrual  blood.  It  is  therefore  apparent  that  these  losses  can 
be  the  subject  of  investigation  and  estimation  only  in  special  cases. 

The  regular  and  constant  excreta  of  the  organism  are  of  the  very 
greatest  importance  in  the  study  of  metabolism.  To  these  belong,  in  the 
first  place,  the  true  final  metabolic  products — caebok  dioxide,  urea  (uric 
acid,  hippuric  acid,  creatinin,  and  other  urinary  constituents),  and  a part 
of  the  WATER.  The  remainder  of  the  water,  the  mineral  bodies,  and  those 
secretions  or  tissue-constituents — mucus,  digestive  fluids,  sebum,  sweat, 
and  EPIDERMIS  FORMATIONS — wliich  are  either  poured  into  the  intestinal 
tract,  or  secreted  from  the  surface  of  the  body,  or  broken  oft  and  thereby 
lost  to  the  body,  also  belong  to  the  constant  excreta. 

Tbe  remains  of  food,  sometimes  indigestible,  sometimes  digestible  but  not  acted 
upon,  contained  in  the  faeces,  which  vary  considerably  in  quantity  and  composition 
with  the  nature  of  the  food,  also  belong  to  the  excreta  of  the  organism.  Even  though 
these  remains,  which  are  never  absorbed  and  therefore  are  never  constituents  of  the 
animal  fluids  or  tissues,  cannot  be  considered  as  excreta  of  the  body  in  a strict  sem^e, 
still  their  quantitative  estimation  is  absolutely  nece.ssary  in  certain  experiments  on  the 
exchange  of  material. 

The  determination  of  the  constant  loss  is  in  some  cases  accompanied  with  the 
greatest  difficulties.  The  loss  from  the  detached  epidermis,  from  the  secretion  of  the 
sebaceous  glands,  etc.,  cannot  be  determined  with  exactness  without  difliculty,  and 
therefore — as  they  do  not  occasion  any  appreciable  loss  because  of  their  small  quan- 
tity— they  need  not  be  considered  in  quantitative  experiments  on  metabolism.  This 
also  applies  to  the  constituents  of  the  mucus,  bile,  pancreatic  and  intestinal  juici  s,  etc., 
occurring  in  the  contents  of  the  intestine,  and  which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  faeces, 
cannot  be  separated  from  the  other  contents  of  the  intestine  and  therefore  cannot  be 
quantitatively  determined  separately.  The  uncertainty  which,  because  of  the  inti- 
mated difficulties,  attaches  itself  to  the  results  of  the  experiments  is  very  small  as  com- 
pared to  the  variation  which  is  caused  by  different  individualities,  different  modes  of 
living,  different  foods,  etc.  No  general  but  only  approximate  values  can  therefore  be 
given  for  the  constant  excreta  of  the  human  body. 


The  following  figures  represent  the  quantity  of  excreta  for  24  hours  from 
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a grown  man,  weighing  60-70  kilos,  on  a mixed  diet.  The  numbers  are 
compiled  from  the  results  of  different  investigators. 


G mill  111  PR. 

Water 25Ui)-:tr)()0 

Salts  (will)  the  urine) 20-80 

Carbon  dioxide ToO-OOC 

Urea 20-40 

Otlier  nitrogenous  urinary  constituents 2-5 

Solids  in  the  excrements  80-50 


I’liese  total  excreta  are  approximately  divided  among  the  various 
excretions  in  the  following  way — but  still  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  this 
division  may  vary  to  a great  extent  under  various  external  circumstances: 
by  liKSPiiiATiox  about  32)^,  by  the  evaporation  from  the  skin  17^,  with 
the  URINE  46-47,^,  and  with  the  excrements  5-9^.  The  elimination  by 
the  skin  and  lungs,  wdiich  is  sometimes  differentiated  by  the  name  “ pers- 
PiRATio  iNSENSiRiLis  ” from  the  visible  elimination  by  the  kidneys  and 
intestine,  is  on  an  average  about  50^  of  the  total  elimination.  This  propor- 
tion, quoted  only  relatively,  is  subject  to  considerable  variation,  because  of 
the  great  difference  in  the  loss  of  water  through  the  skin  and  kidneys  under 
different  circumstances. 

The  nitrogenous  constituents  of  the  excretions  consist  chiefly  of  urea, 
or  uric  acid  in  certain  animals,  and  the  other  nitrogeneous  urinary  con- 
stituents. A disproportionately  large  part  of  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  Jjody 
wdth  the  urine,  and,  as  the  nitrogeneous  constituents  of  this  excretion  are 
final  products  of  the  metabolism  of  proteids  in  the  organism,  the  quantity 
of  proteids  catabolized  in  the  body  may  be  easily  calculated  by  multiplying 
the  quantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine  by  the  coefficient  6.25  = 6.25), 

if  we  admit  that  the  proteids  contain  in  round  number  16,^  nitrogen. 

Still  another  question  is  whether  the  nitrogen  leaves  the  body  only  with 
the  urine  or  by  other  channels.  This  last  is  habitually  the  case.  The  dis- 
charges from  the  intestine  always  contain  some  nitrogen  which  has  a twofold 
origin.  A part  of  this  nitrogen  depends  upon  undigested  or  non-absorbed 
remnants  of  food,  and  another  part  on  the  non-absorbed  remains  of  diges- 
tive secretions — bile,  pancreatic  juice,  intestinal  mucus — and  of  epithelium- 
cells  of  the  mucous  membrane.  It  follows  that  a part  of  the  nitrogen  of 
fgeces  has  this  last-mentioned  origin  from  the  fact  that  discharges  from  the 
intestine  occur  also  in  complete  inanition.  * 

It  is  obvious  that  exact  results  which  answer  for  all  times  cannot  be 
given  for  that  part  of  the  nitrogen  which  has  its  origin  in  the  digestive 
canal  and  fluids.  It  may  not  only  vary  in  different  individuals,  but  also  in 
the  same  individual  after  more  or  less  active  secretion  and  absorption.  In 
the  attempts  made  to  determine  this  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  excrements 
it  has  been  found  that  in  man,  on  non-nitrogenous  or  nearly  nitrogen-free 
food,  it  amounts  in  round  numbers  to  somewhat  less  than  1 grm.  per  24 
hours  (Rieder,  Rubner).  Even  with  such  food  the  absolute  quantity  of 
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nitrogen  eliminated  by  the  fo3ces  increases  with  the  quantity  of  food  because 
of  the  accelerated  digestion  (Tsur.oi'),  and  is  greater  tlian  in  starvation. 
^lULLEii^  found  in  his  observations  on  the  faster  Cetti  that  only  0.2  grm. 
nitrogen  was  derived  from  the  intestinal  canal. 

The  quantity  of  nitrogen  Avhich  leaves  the  body  under  normal  circum- 
stances by  means  of  the  hair  and  nails,  with  the  scaling  oil!  of  the  skin,  and 
with  the  perspiration  cannot  be  accurately  determined.  Only  in  profuse 
sweating  need  the  elimination  by  this  channel  be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  view  was  formerly  held  that  in  man  and  carnivora  an  elimination 
of  gaseous  nitrogen  took  place  through  the  skin  and  lungs,  and  because  of 
this,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the  urine  and 
fffices,  a nitrogen  deficit  occurred  in  the  visible  elimination. 

This  question  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  of  numerous 
investigations,’  These  investigations  have  shown  that  the  above  assumption 
is  unfounded,  and  moreover  several  investigators,  especially  Pettenkofek 
and  Yoit,  and  Gruber,'* *  have  shown  by  experiments  on  man  and  animals 
that  witli  the  proper  quantity  and  quality  of  food  we  can  bring  the  body  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  in  which  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  voided  with  the 
urine  and  fseces  is  equal  or  nearly  equal  to  the  quantity  contained  in  the 
food.  Undoubtedly  we  must  admit  with  Voit  that  a deficit  of  nitrogen 
does  not  exist;  or  it  is  so  insignificant  that  in  experiments  upon  metabolism 
it  need  not  be  considered.  Ordinarily,  in  investigations  on  the  catabolism 
of  proteids  in  the  body,  it  is  only  necessary  to  consider  the  nitrogen  of  the 
urine  and  fteces,  but  it  must  be  remarked  that  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is 
a measure  of  the  extent  of  the  catabolism  of  the  proteids  in  the  body, 
while  the  nitrogen  of  the  faeces  (after  deducting  about  1 grm.  on  mixed 
diet)  is  a measure  of  the  non-absorbed  part  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  food. 
The  nitrogen  of  the  food,  as  well  as  of  the  excreta,  is  generally  determined 
by  Kjeldahl’s  method. 

In  the  oxidation  of  the  proteids  in  the  organism  their  sulphur  is  oxidized 
into  sulphuric  acid,  and  on  this  depends  the  fact  that  tlie  elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid  by  the  urine,  which  in  man  is  only  to  a small  extent  derived 
from  the  sulphates  of  the  food,  makes  nearly  equal  variations  as  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  by  the  urine.  If  we  consider  the  amount  of  nitrogen 
and  sulphur  in  the  proteids  as  16^  and  Ifo  respectively,  then  the  proportion 


' Rieder,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  20;  Rubner,  ibid.,  Bd.  15  ; Tsuboi,  ibid.,  Bd.  35. 
’ Berlin,  klin.  ‘VVocbensclir.,  1887. 

* See  Regnault  and  Reiset,  Annal.  d.  chim.  et  pliys.  (3),  Tome  2G,  and  Annal.  d. 
Chem,  u.  Pharm.,  Bd.  73;  Scegen  and  Nowak,  Wien.  Sitzungsber.,  Bd.  71,  and  Pfliiger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  25;  Pettenkofer  and  Voit,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  16;  Leo,  Pfluger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  26. 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1 ; Grliber,  Zeitsclir.  L 
Biologic,  Bdd.  16  and  19. 
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"between  the  nitrogen  of  the  proteids  and  the  snlphnric  acid,  II, SO^-,  pro- 
duced by  their  combustion  is  in  the  ratio  5.2  : 1,  or  about  the  same  as  in 
the  urine  (see  page  409).  The  determination  of  the  quantity  of  sulphuric 
acid  eliminated  with  the  urine  gives  us  an  important  means  of  controlling 
the  extent  of  the  transformation  of  proteids,  and  such  a control  is  especially 
important  in  cases  in  which  we  wish  to  study  the  action  of  certain  nitrog- 
enous non-albuminous  bodies  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids.  A determi- 
nation of  the  nitrogen  alone  is  not  sufficient  in  such  cases. 

The  pseudonucleins,  as  well  as  the  true  nucleins,  may  be  absorbed  from 
the  intestinal  tract  and  then  assimilated  (Gumlich,  Sandmeyer,  Marcuse, 
EoiiiiANN,  and  Steinitz  ').  On  the  other  hand,  the  phosphorized  jjrotein 
substances,  lecithins  and  protagons,  are  also  decomposed  within  the  body, 
and  their  phosphorus  is  chiefly  eliminated  as  phosphoric  acid  and  also  in 
part  as  organically  combined  phosphorus  (see  Chapter  XV,  page  4G2).  For 
these  reasons  the  phosphorus  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  investigations 
on  metabolism.’ 

If  it  is  found,  on  comparing  the  nitrogen  of  the  food  with  that  of  the 
urine  and  fgeces,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  the  first,  this  means  that  the 
body  has  increased  its  stock  of  nitrogenous  substances — proteids.  If,  on 
the  contrary,  the  urine  and  fjeces  contain  more  nitrogen  than  the  food  taken 
at  the  same  time,  this  denotes  that  the  body  is  giving  up  part  of  its 
nitrogen — that  is,  a part  of  its  own  proteids  has  been  decomposed.  We 
can,  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  as  above  stated,  calculate  the  corre- 
sponding quantity  of  proteids  by  multiplying  by  G.25.  Usually,  according 
to  Volt’s  proposition,  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  is  not  calculated  as  decom- 
posed proteids,  but  as  decomposed  muscle-substance  or  flesh.  Lean  meat 
contains  on  an  average  about  3.4^  nitrogen;  hence  each  gramme  of  nitrogen 
of  the  urine  corresponds  in  round  numbers  to  about  30  grms.  flesh.  The 
assumption  that  lean  meat  contains  3.4^  nitrogen  is  arbitrary,  as  specially 
shown  by  Pfluger,  and  the  relationship  of  X : C in  the  proteids  of  dried 
meat,  which  is  of  great  importance  in  certain  experiments  on  metabolism, 
is  given  differently  by  various  experimenters,  namely,  1 : 3.22 — 1 : 3.68. 
Argutinsky  ’ found  in  ox-flesh,  after  complete  removal  of  fat  and  subtrac- 
tion of  glycogen,  that  the  relationship  was  1 : 3.24. 

A disproportionately  large  part  of  the  carbon  leaves  the  body  as  carbon 
dioxide,  which  escapes  chiefly  through  the  lungs  and  skin.  The  remainder 
of  the  carbon  is  eliminated  in  the  form  of  organic  combinations  by  the  urine 
and  faeces,  in  which  the  quantity  of  carbon  can  be  determined  by  elementary 

* Steinitz,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  72,  which  contains  the  work  of  the  other  authors 
cited. 

’ In  regard  to  the  methods  in  this  connection  see  Steinitz,  1.  c. ; Oertel,  Zeitschr.  f. 
physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  26. 

^ Pfluger,  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  51,  S.  229  ; Argutinsky,  idid.,  Bd.  55.  .<«'•••  i.. 
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analysis.  For  most  purposes  it  is  siifiicient  to  calculate  the  quantity  of 
carbon  in  the  urine  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  according  to  the  relation- 
ship N : C = 1 : 0,67  (Pfluger),  The  quantity  of  gaseous  carbon  dioxide 
eliminated  may  be  determined  by  means  of  Pettenkofer’s  respiration 
apparatus,  or  by  other  methods  as  described  in  the  preceding  chapter.  By 
multiplying  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  found  by  0.273  we  obtain  the 
quantity  of  carbon  eliminated  as  CO,.  If  we  compare  the  total  quantity  of 
carbon  eliminated  in  xarious  ways  with  the  carbon  contained  in  the  food 
we  obtain  some  idea  as  to  the  transformation  of  the  carbon  compounds.  If 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  food  is  greater  than  in  the  excreta,  then  the 
excess  is  deposited;  while  if  the  reverse  be  the  case  it  shows  a corresponding 
loss  of  body  substance. 

The  nature  of  the  substances  here  deposited  or  lost,  whether  they  con- 
sist of  proteids,  fats,  or  carbohydrates,  is  learned  from  the  total  quantity  of 
nitrogen  of  the  excretions.  The  corresponding  quantity  of  proteids  may 
be  calculated  from  the  quantity  of  nitrogen,  and,  as  the  average  quantity 
of  carbon  in  the  proteids  is  known,  the  quantity  of  carbon  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  decomposed  proteids  may  be  easily  ascertained.  If  the 
quantity  of  carbon  thus  found  is  smaller  than  the  quantity  of  the  total 
carbon  in  the  excreta,  it  is  then  obvious  that  some  other  nitrogen-free  sub- 
stance has  been  consumed  besides  the  proteids.  If  the  quantity  of  carbon 
in  the  proteids  is  considered  in  round  numbers  as  53^,'  then  the  relation 
between  carbon  (53)  and  nitrogen  (16)  is  as  3.3  : 1.  If  we  multiply  the 
total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  by  3.3,  the  excess  of  carbon  in  the 
eliminations  over  the  product  found  represents  the  carbon  of  the  decom- 
posed non-nitrogenous  compounds.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a person 
experimented  upon,  10  grms.  nitrogen  and  200  grms.  carbon  were  elimi- 
nated in  the  course  of  24  hours;  then  these  62.5  grms.  proteid  correspond 
to  33  grms.  carbon,  and  the  difference,  200  — (3.3  X 10)  = 167,  represents 
the  quantity  of  carbon  in  the  decomposed  non-nitrogenous  compounds.  If 
we  start  from  the  simplest  case,  starvation,  where  the  body  lives  at  the 
expense  of  its  own  substance,  then,  since  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  as 
compared  v/ith  the  fats  of  the  body  is  extremely  small,  in  such  cases  in  order 
to  avoid  mistakes  the  assumption  must  be  made  that  the  person  experi- 
mented upon  has  used  only  fat  and  proteids.  As  animal  fat  contains  on  an 
average  76.5^  carbon,  the  quantity  of  transformed  fat  may  be  calculated  by 

multiplying  the  carbon  by  = 1.3.  In  the  case  of  the  above  example 

the  person  experimented  upon  would  have  used  62.5  grms.  proteids  and 
167  X 1.3  217  grms.  fat  of  his  own  body  in  the  course  of  the  24  hours. 

Starting  from  the  nitrogen  balance,  we  can  calculate  in  the  same  way 

’ This  figure  is  perhaps  a little  too  high. 
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whether  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  food  as  compared  with  the  qnantitj  of 
carbon  in  the  excreta  is  retained  by  the  body  as  proteids  or  fat  or  as  both. 
On  the  other  hand,  with  an  excess  of  carbon  in  the  excreta  we  can  calculate 
how  much  of  the  loss  of  the  substance  of  the  body  is  due  to  a consumption 
of  the  proteids  or  of  fat  or  of  both. 

The  quantity  of  water  and  mineral  bodies  voided  with  the  urine  and 
fseces  can  easily  be  determined.  The  quantity  of  water  eliminated  by  the 
skin  and  lungs  may  be  directly  determined  by  means  of  Pettenkofeji’s 
apparatus.  The  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  is  calculated  as  the  difference 
between  the  weight  of  the  individual  before  the  experiment  plus  all  the 
directly  determined  substances  taken  in,  and  the  final  weight  of  the  indi- 
vidual plus  all  his  excreta. 

The  oxygen  may,  according  to  the  methods  given  in  the  preceding 
chapter,  be  directly  determined,  and  such  a determination  with  the  simul- 
taneous estimation  of  the  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  is  of  great  importance 
in  the  study  of  metabolism. 

On  comparing  the  inspired  and  the  expired  air  we  learn,  on  measuring 
them  when  dry  and  at  the  same  temperature  and  pressure,  that  the  volume 
of  the  expired  air  is  less  than  that  of  the  inspired  air.  This  depends  upon 
the  fact  that  not  all  of  the  oxygen  appears  again  in  the  expired  air  as 
carbon  dioxide,  because  it  is  not  only  used  in  the  oxidation  of  carbon,  but 
also  in  part  in  the  formation  of  water,  sulphuric  acid,  and  other  bodies. 
The  volume  of  expired  carbon  dioxide  is  regularly  less  than  the  volume  of 


the  inspired  oxygen,  and  the  relation 


, which  is  called  the  resinratory 


quotient^  is  generally  less  than  1. 

The  magnitude  of  the  respiratory  quotient  is  dependent  upon  the  kind 
of  substances  destroyed  in  the  body.  In  the  combustion  of  jiure  carbon 
one  volume  of  oxygen  yields  one  volume  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  the  quotient 
is  therefore  equal  to  1.  The  same  is  true  in  the  burning  of  carbohydrates, 
and  in  the  exclusive  decomposition  of  carbohydrates  in  the  animal  body  the 
respiratory  quotient  must  be  approximately  1.  In  exclusive  metabolism  of 
proteids  it  is  0.73,  and  with  the  decomposition  of  fat  it  is  0.7.  In  starva- 
tion, as  the  animal  draws  on  its  own  flesh  and  fat,  the  respiratory  quotient 
must  be  a close  approach  to  the  latter  flgure.  The  resi3iratory  quotient 
therefore  gives  important  data  on  the  quality  of  the  material  decom- 
posed in  the  body,  naturally  with  the  supposition  that  the  elimination 
of  carbon  dioxide,  independent  of  the  formation  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  not 
influenced  by  special  conditions,  such  as  alternation  of  the  respiratory 
mechanism. 

It  is  also  possible  in  systematized  experimentation  to  carry  on  the 
metabolism  experiments  so  that  the  decomposable  material  of  the  body,  as 
shown  by  the  respiratory  quotient,  remains  qualitatively  the  same,  at  least 
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for  a short  time.  In  such  experiments  it  lias  been  shown,  especially  by 
ZuNTZ  and  his  pupils,'  that  the  extent  of  oxygen  consumption  may  be  taken 
as  a measure  for  the  action  of  diiferent  influences  on  the  extent  of  meta- 
bolism, This  ytossibility  is  based  on  the  fact  proved  by  Pfluger  and  his 
pupils,  and  by  Voit,’  that  the  consumption  of  oxygen  within  wide  limits  is 
independent  of  the  supply  of  oxygen,  and  is  exclusively  dependent  upon 
the  oxygen  demand  of  the  tissues.  For  certain  reasons  the  consumption  of 
oxygen  gives  indeed  a better  conclusion  than  the  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of  material  and  energy;  but  as  the 
same  quantity  of  oxygen  (100  grins.)  consumes  different  quantities  of  fat, 
carbohydrates,  and  proteids  in  the  body — namely,  35,  84.4,  and  74.4  grms. 
respectively — the  respiratory  quotient  must  also  be  determined,  in  order  to 
ascertain  the  nature  of  the  substance  burnt  in  the  body,  simultaneously  with 
the  determination  of  the  carbon  dioxide. 

As  tlie  clifEerent  foods  require  different  amounts  of  oxygen  in  the  combustion  of 
each  gram  of  substance  and  yield  different  amounts  of  CO3 , eacli  gram  of  oxygen 
taken  up  and  each  gram  of  carbon  in  the  expired  air  as  carbon  dioxide  must  correspond 
to  different  beat-values  This  follows  from  the  following  table: 

Calories  Calories 

pergrm.C  Relative  pergrni.  Relative 

in  the  COj  of  Value.  Consumed  Value, 

the  Expired  Air.  Oxygen. 

In  the  combustion  of  cane-sugar 9.5  100  3.56  118.6 

“ “ “ “ meat 10.2  107  3.00  100.0 

“ “ “ “ fat 12.8  129  3.27  109.0 

The  figures  for  the  oxygen  differ,  as  above  seen,  less  than  those  for  the  carbon,  and 
this  is  the  reason  why,  as  above  stated,  the  oxygen  consumption  gives  a much  more 
correct  conclusion  as  to  the  exchange  of  force  than  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide.’ 

Kaufmank  ^ encloses  the  individual  to  be  experimented  upon  in  a capa- 
cious tin  box,  which  serves  both  as  a respiration-chamber  and  a calorimeter, 
and  which  permits  of  the  estimation  of  the  nitrogen  of  the  urine  and  the  car- 
bon dioxide  expired,  as  well  as  the  inspired  oxygen  and  the  quantity  of  heat 
produced.  If  we  start  from  the  theoretically  calculated  formulie  for  the 
various  possible  transformations  of  the  proteids,  fats,  and  carbohydrates  in 
the  body,  it  is  clear  that  other  values  must  be  obtained  for  the  heat,  carbon 
dioxide,  oxygen,  and  nitrogen  of  the  urine,  when  we,  for  example,  admit  of 
a complete  combustion  of  proteids  to  urea,  carbon  dioxide,  and  water,  or 
when  we  admit  of  a partial  splitting  off  of  fat.  Another  relationship 
between  heat,  carbon  dioxide,  and  oxygen  is  also  to  be  expected  when  the 
fat  is  completely  burnt  or  when  it  is  decomposed  into  sugar,  carbon  dioxide, 
and  water.  In  this  way,  by  a comparison  of  the  values  found  in  special 
cases  with  the  figures  calculated  for  the  various  transformations,  Kaufmann 


’ See  foot-uote  4,  page  544. 

’ Pfluger,  Pfluger’s  Arcb.,  Bdd.  6,  10,  u.  14  ; Fiukler,  ibid.,  Bd.  10  ; Fiukler  and 
Oertmauu,  ibid.,  Bd.  14  ; Voit,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  11  and  14. 

’ See  Ad.  Magnus-Levy,  Pfluger’s  Arcb.,  Bd.  55,  S.  7. 

^ Arcb.  d.  Physiologic  (5),  Tome  8. 
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attempts  to  explain  the  various  decomposition  processes  in  the  body  under 
different  nutritive  conditions. 


I.  Potential  Energy  and  the  Relative  Nutritive  Value 
of  Various  Organic  Foodstuffs. 


With  the  organic  foods  the  organism  receives  a suj^ply  of  potential 
energy  which  is  converted  into  living  force  in  the  body.  This  potential 
energy  of  the  various  foods  may  be  represented  by  the  amount  of  heat 
which  is  set  free  in  their  combustion.  This  quantity  of  heat  is  expressed 
as  calories,  and  a small  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  to  warm 
1 grm.  water  from  0°  to  1°  C.  A large  calorie  is  the  quantity  of  heat 
necessary  to  warm  1 kilo  water  1°  C.  Here  and  in  the  following  pages  large 
calories  are  to  be  understood.  We  have  numerous  investigations  by  differ- 
ent experimenters,  such  as  Franklani),  Danili^wski,  Rubner,  Berthe- 
LOT,  Stohmann,  and  others,  on  the  calorific  value  of  different  foods.  The 
following  results,  which  represent  the  calorific  value  of  a few  nutritive 
bodies  on  complete  combustion  outside  of  the  body  to  the  highest  oxidation 
products,  are  taken  from  Stohmann’s  ' latest  work. 

Calories. 


Casein 

Ovalbumin 

Conglutin 

Proteid  (average) 
Animal  tissue-fat 

BuUer-fat 

Cane-sugar 

Lactose 

Dextrose 

Starch 


5.86 

5.74 
5.48 
5.71 
9.50 
9.23 
3.96 
3.95 

3.74 
4.19 


Fat  and  carbohydrates  are  completely  burnt  in  the  body,  and  we  can 
therefore  consider  their  combustion  equivalent  as  a measure  of  the  living 
force  developed  by  them  within  the  organism.  We  generally  designate  9.3 
and  4.1  calories  for  each  grm.  of  substance  as  the  average  for  the  physio- 
logical calorific  value  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  respectively. 

The  proteids  act  differently  from  the  fats  and  carbohydrates.  They  are 
only  incompletely  burnt,  and  they  yield  certain  decomposition  products, 
which,  leaving  the  body  with  the  excreta,  still  represent  a certain  quantity 
of  potential  energy  which  is  lost  to  the  body.  The  heat  of  combustion  of 
the  proteids  is  smaller  within  the  organism  than  outside  of  it,  and  they 
must  therefore  be  specially  determined.  For  this  purpose  Rubner  ’’  fed  a 
do£T  on  washed  meat,  and  he  subtracted  from  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the 
food  the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  urine  and  faeces,  which  corresponded  to 


‘ See  Ilubuer,  Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  21,  which  also  cites  the  works  of  Frankland 
and  Danilewski;  see  also  Berthelot,  Compl.  rend.,  Tomes  102,  104,  and  110;  Stohmann, 
Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  31. 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  21. 
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the  food  taken  plus  the  quantity  of  heat  necessary  for  the  swelling  up  of 
the  proteids  and  the  solution  of  the  urea.  Eubner  has  also  tried  to  deter- 
mine the  heat  of  combustion  of  the  proteids  (muscle-proteids)  decomposed 
in  the  body  of  rabbits  in  starvation.  According  to  these  investigations,  the 
physiological  heat  of  combustion  in  calories  for  each  gramme  of  substance 
is  as  follows: 


1 grm.  of  the  Dry  Substance.  Calories. 

Proteids  from  meat 4.4 

Muscle 4.0 

Proteids  in  starvatiou 3.8 

Fat  (average  for  various  fats)  9.3 

Carbohydrates  (calculated  average) 4.1 


The  physiological  combustion  value  of  the  various  foods  belonging  to 
the  same  group  is  not  quite  the  same.  It  is,  for  instance,  3.97  calories  for 
a vegetable  proteid,  conglntin,  and  4.42  calories  for  an  animal  proteid 
body,  syntonin.  According  to  Eubner  we  may  consider  the  normal  heat 
value  per  1 grm.  of  animal  proteid  as  4.23  calories,  and  of  vegetable  proteid 
as  3.96  calories.  When  a person  on  a mixed  diet  takes  about  60^  of  the 
proteids  from  animal  foods  and  about  40^  from  vegetable  foods,  we  may 
consider  the  value  of  1 grm.  of  the  proteid  of  the  food  as  about  4.1  calories. 
The  physiological  value  of  each  of  the  three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods, 
by  their  decomposition  in  the  body,  is  in  round  numbers  as  follows : 

Calories. 


1 grm.  proteid 4.1 

1 “ fat 9.3 

1 “ carbohydrate 4.1 


As  will  be  shown,  the  fats  and  carbohydrates  may  decrease  the  meta- 
bolism of  proteids  in  the  body,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  quantity  of 
proteids  in  the  body  or  in  the  food  acts  on  the  metabolism  of  fat  in  the 
body.  In  physiological  combustion  the  various  foods  may  replace  one 
another  to  a certain  extent,  and  it  is  therefore  important  to  know  the 
ratio  of  replacement.  The  investigations  made  by  Eubner  have  taught 
that  this,  if  it  relates  to  the  force  and  heat  production  in  the  animal 
body,  is  a proportion  that  corresponds  with  the  figures  of  the  heat  value 
of  the  same.  This  is  apparent  from  the  folloAving  table.  In  this  we 
find  the  weight  of  the  various  foods  equal  to  100  grms.  fat,  a part  deter- 
mined from  experiments  on  animals  and  a part  calculated  from  figures  of 
the  heat  values. 

Table  I. 

100  grms.  fat  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  : 

From  Experiments  From  the  Difference, 

on  Animals.  Heat  Value.  per  cent. 


Syntonin.... 225  213  + 5.6 

Muscle-flesh  (dried) 243  235  + 4.3 

Starch 232  229  + 1.3 

Ciine-sugar 234  235  — 0 

Grape-sugar 256  255  — 0 
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From  the  given  isodynamic  value  of  the  various  foods  it  follows  that 
these  substances  re])lace  one  another  in  the  body  almost  in  exact  ratio  to 

the  potential  energy  contained  in  them.  Thus  in  round  numbers  227 

grms.  proteid  and  carbohydrate  are  equal  to  or  isodynamic  with  100  grms. 
fat  in  regard  to  source  of  energy,  because  each  yields  930  calories  on  com- 
bustion in  the  body. 

By  means  of  recent  very  important  calorimetric  investigations  Rubner  ' 
has  shown  that  the  heat  produced  in  an  animal  in  several  series  of  ex- 
periments extending  over  45  days  corresponded  to  within  0.47^  of  the 

physiological  heat  of  combustion  calculated  from  the  decomposed  body  and 
foods. 

According  to  Chauveau  tlie  oaiboliydrates  and  the  fat,  in  working  animals,  do  not 
replace  one  another  according  to  the  isocaloric  values;  but,  as  shown  by  Zuntz,®  the 
experiments  on  this  subject  are  not  sufficiently  conclusive. 

This  isodynamic  law  is  of  fundamental  value  in  the  study  of  metabolism 
and  nutrition.  By  this  law  it  is  possible  to  consider  the  jorocesses  of  meta- 
bolism as  more  uniform.  The  quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  may  be  used 
as  a measure  for  the  total  consumption  of  energy,  and  the  knowledge  of  the 
quantity  of  energy  in  the  foods  must  also  be  the  basis  for  the  calculation  of 
dietaries  for  human  beings  under  various  conditions. 

II.  Metabolism  in  Starvation. 

In  starvation  the  decomposition  in  the  body  continues  uninterruptedly, 
though  with  decreased  intensity;  but,  as  it  takes  place  at  the  expense  of 
the  substance  of  the  body,  it  can  only  continue  for  a limited  time.  When 
an  animal  has  lost  a certain  fraction  of  the  mass  of  the  body  death  is  the 
result.  This  fraction  varies  with  the  condition  of  the  body  at  the  beginning 
of  the  starvation  period.  Fat  animals  succumb  when  the  weight  of  the 
body  has  sunk  to  one  half  of  the  original  weight.  Other^wise,  according  to 
Chossat,’  animals  die  as  a rule  when  the  weight  of  the  body  has  sunk  to 
two  fifths  of  the  original  weight.  The  period  when  death  occurs  from 
starvation  not  onl}^  varies  with  the  varied  nutritive  condition  at  the  begin- 
ning of  starvation,  but  also  with  the  more  or  less  active  exchange  of 
material.  This  is  more  active  in  small  and  young  animals  than  in  largo 
and  older  ones,  but  different  classes  of  animals  show  an  unequal  activity. 
Children  succumb  in  starvation  in  3-5  days  after  having  lost  one  fourth  of 
their  bodily  mass.  Grown  persons,  as  observed  on  Succi,^  may  starve  for 
20  days  without  lasting  injury;  and  we  have  reports  of  cases  of  starvation 


’ Zcitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  30. 

’ Chauveau,  Compt.  rend..  Tome  125  ; Zunlz,  Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Arch.,  1898. 
^ Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  G,  Thl.  1,  S.  100. 

^ See  Luciani,  Das  Hungern.  Hamburg  u.  Leipzig,  1890. 
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extending  over  a period  of  even  more  than  50  days.  Dogs  can  live  without 
food  from  4-8  weeks,  birds  5-20  days,  snakes  more  than  half  a year,  and 
frogs  more  than  a year. 

In  starvation  the  tveigJU  of  the  body  decreases.  The  loss  of  weight  is 
greatest  in  the  first  few  days,  and  then  decreases  rather  uniformly.  In 
small  animals  the  absolute  loss  of  weight  per  day  is  naturally  less  than 
in  larger  animals.  The  relative  loss  of  weight — that  is,  the  loss  of  weight 
of  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  namely,  1 kilo — is,  on  the  contrary, 
greater  in  small  animals  than  in  larger  ones.  The  reason  for  this  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  a greater  surface  of  body  in  proportion  to  their 
mass  than  larger  animals,  and  the  greater  loss  of  heat  caused  thereby  must 
be  replaced  by  a more  active  consumption  of  material. 

It  follows  from  the  decrease  in  the  weight  of  the  body  that  the  absolute 
extent  of  metabolism  must  diminish  in  starvation.  If,  on  the  contrary,  we 
refer  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  to  the  unit  of  the  weight  of  the  body, 
namely,  1 kilo,  we  find  that  this  quantity  remains  nearly  unchanged  during 
starvation.  The  investigations  of  Zuntz,  Lehmakn,  and  others *  * on  Cetti 
showed  on  the  3d  to  6th  day  of  starvation  an  average  consumption  of  4.65 
c.c.  oxygen  per  kilo  in  one  minute,  and  on  the  9th  to  11th  day  an  average  of 
4.73  c.c.  The  calories,  as  a measure  of  the  metabolism,  fell  on  the  1st  to  5th 
day  of  starvation  from  1850  to  1600  calories,  or  from  32.4  to  30  per  kilo,  and 
he  remained  nearly  unchanged,  if  we  refer  to  the  unit  of  bodily  weight.’ 

As  the  metabolism  in  starvation  takes  j^lace  at  the  expense  of  the  con- 
stituents of  the  body,  it  must  take  place  in  essentially  the  same  way  in  both 
carnivora  and  herbivora.  As  the  food  of  the  herbivora  is  ordinarily  richer 
in  carbohydrates  and  non-nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  than  that  of  the 
carnivora,  so  in  starvation  the  body  of  the  herbivora  becomes  relatively 
richer  in  proteids.  On  this  account  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  increased 
in  herbivora  in  the  first  part  of  the  period  of  starvation.  In  carnivora  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen  decreases,  as  a rale,  immediately  at  the  beginning 
of  the  starvation  period,  and  in  the  later  stages  only  small  quantities  of 
nitrogen  are  voided  by  herbivora  as  well  as  by  carnivora. 

This  increase  may  be  explained  (Prausnitz,  Tigerstedt  **)  as  follows  : At  the  com- 
mencement of  starvation  the  proteid  metabolism  is  reduced  by  the  glycogen  still 
present  in  the  body.  After  the  consumption  of  the  glycogen,  which  takes  place  in  great 
part  during  the  first  days  of  starvation,  the  destruction  of  proteids  increases  as  the  gl}^- 
cogen  action  decreasetj,  and  then  decreases  again  when  the  body  has  become  poorer  in 
available  proteids. 

The  extent  of  the  metabolism  of  proteids,  or  the  elimination  of  nitrogen 
by  the  urine,  which  is  a measure  of  the  same,  does  not  show  in  carnivora 
any  uniform  decrease  during  the  entire  period  of  starvation.  During  the^ 

> Berlin,  klin.  Wocheuschr. , 1887. 

’ See  also  Tigerstedt  and  collaborators  in  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  7. 

* Prausnitz,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  29  , Tigerstedt  and  collaborators,  1.  c. 
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lirst  few  days  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  greatest,  and  the  quantity  of 
the  same  depends  essentially  upon  the  amount  of  proteids  in  the  organism 
and  the  nature  of  the  food  previously  taken.  The  richer  the  body  is  in 
proteids  from  the  food  previously  taken  the  greater  is  the  metabolism  of 
proteids,  or,  in  other  words,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  is  greater  during 
the  first  days  of  starvation.  The  rapidity  with  which  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen  decreases  in  the  first  days  depends  also,  according  to  Voix,  upon 
the  proteid  condition  of  the  body.  It  decreases  more  quickly — that  is,  the 
curve  of  the  decrease  is  more  sudden — the  first  days  of  starvation,  as  a rule, 
the  richer  in  proteids  the  food  was  which  was  taken  before  starvation. 
This  condition  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of  data  of  three 
different  starvation  experiments  made  by  Voix’  on  the  same  dog.  This 
dog  received  2500  grms.  meat  daily  before  the  first  series  of  experiments, 
1500  grms.  meat  daily  before  the  second  series,  and  a mixed  diet  relatively 
poor  in  nitrogen  before  the  third  series. 


Table  II. 


Day  of  Starvation. 

1st . 

2tl 

3d 

4th 

5th 

6th 

7th 

8th 


Grammes  of  Urea  Eliminated  in  Xwenty-four  Hours. 
Ser.  I.  Ser.  II.  Ser.  III. 


60.1 

24.9 

19.1 

17.3 

12.3 

13.3 
12.5 

10.1 


26.5 

18.6 

15.7 

14.9 

14.8 

12.8 

12.9 
12.1 


13.8 

11.5 
10.2 
12.2 
12.1 

12.6 
11.3 
10.7 


Other  conditions,  such  as  varying  quantities  of  fat  in  the  body,  have  an 
influence  on  the  rapidity  with  which  the  nitrogen  is  eliminated  during  the 
first  days  of  starvation.  After  the  first  few  days  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  as  is  seen  in  the  above  table,  is  more  uniform,  and  as  the  starva- 
tion proceeds  it  decreases  as  a rule  very  slowly  and  uniformly.  Cases  also 
occur  in  which  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  becomes  constant  in  these  stages, 
and  towards  the  end,  indeed,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  increases.  This 
so-called  ante-mortem  increase  always  occurs  as  soon  as  the  adipose  tissue  in 
the  body  has  sunk  to  a certain  point,  and  it  also  depends  on  the  fact  that 
as  soon  as  the  fat  is  consumed  a corresponding  increase  in  the  decomposition, 
of  proteids  is  necessary  for  the  generation  of  heat  as  well  as  of  other  forms 
of  living  force. 

llesides  the  proteids,  the  fat  occurring  in  the  body  is  also  decomposed 
in  starvation.  Since  fat  has  a diminishing  influence  on  the  destruction  of 
proteids  (see  further  on),  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  starvation  is  less  in 
fat  than  in  lean  individuals.  For  instance,  only  9 grms.  of  urea  were 
voided  in  24  hours  during  the  later  stages  of  starvation  by  a well-nourished 
and  fat  person  suffering  from  disease  of  the  brain,  while  I.  Munk  found 


' Physiol,  des  Stoffwechsels,  etc.,  in  Hermanu’s  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  89. 
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that  20-29  grms.  urea  were  voided  daily  by  Cetti,’  who  had  been  pooily 
nourished. 

Like  the  destruction  of  proteids  during  starvation,  the  decomposition 
of  fat  proceeds  uninterruptedly,  but  does  not  show  so  great  and  rapid  a 
decrease  in  the  first  days  of  starvation  as  the  proteids.  Pettenkofer  and 
VoiT  found,  for  instance,  in  a starving  dog  the  following  losses  of  proteids 
and  fat  from  the  body  on  different  days  of  starvation: 

Table  III. 

Loss  of  Loss  of 

Flesh.  Calories.*  Fat.  Calories. 


2d 341  297.3  86  799.8 

5th 167  145.6  103  957.9 

8th 138  120.1  99  920.7 


The  consumption  of  fat  on  the  second  day,  when  the  decomposition  of 
proteids  was  considerable,  was  in  fact  less  than  in  the  following  days.  The 
reason  for  this  was  that  the  animal  had  previously  been  fed  with  abundant 
quantities  of  meat  (2500  grms.).  If  the  exchange  is  expressed  as  calories 
we  find  for  the  fifth  and  eighth  days  of  starvation  that  13.2^  and  11.5^ 
respectively  of  the  total  calories  were  covered  by  the  decomposition  of  pro- 
teids, and  86.8^  and  88.5^  by  the  decomposition  of  fat.  Other  observations 
on  animals  as  well  as  man  have  led  to  a similar  result,  and  ve  can  assume 
that  in  starvation  ordinarily  the  greatest  part  of  the  expenditure  is  replaced 
by  the  decomposition  of  fat,  and  only  a small  part  by  the  decomposition  of 
proteids. 

The  investigations  on  the  exchange  of  gas  in  starvation  have  shown,  as 
previously  mentioned,  that  the  absolute  extent  of  the  same  is  diminished, 
but  that  when  the  consumption  of  oxygen  and  elimination  of  carbon 
dioxide  is  calculated  on  the  unit  of  weight  of  the  body,  1 kilo,  this  quantity 
quickly  sinks  to  a minimum  and  then  remains  unchanged,  or,  on  the  con- 
tinuation of  the  starvation,  may  actually  rise.  It  is  a generally  known  fact 
that  the  body  temperature  of  starving  animals  remains  nearly  constant, 
without  showing  any  appreciable  decrease,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
starvation  period.  The  temperature  of  the  animal  first  sinks  a few  days 
before  death,  and  death  occurs  at  about  33-30°  C. 

From  what  has  been  said  about  the  respiratory  quotient  it  follows  that  in 
starvation  it  is  about  the  same  as  with  fat  and  meat  exclusively  as  food,  i.e., 
approximately  0.7.  This  is  often  the  case,  but  it  may  occasionally  be  lower, 
0.65-0.50,  as  observed  in  the  cases  of  Cetti  and  Succi.  As  explanation 


' L.  c. 

’ The  calories  of  the  decomposed  proteids  were  calculated  by  the  author,  assuming 
that  the  flesh  contains  nitrogen  as  proteids. 
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for  tin’s  unexpected  behavior  we  admit  of  a storage  of  incompletely  oxidized 
substances  in  the  body  during  starvation. 

Water  passes  uninterruptedly  from  the  body  in  starvation  even  when 
none  is  taken.  If  the  quantity  of  water  in  the  tissues  rich  in  proteids  is 
considered  as  70-80^,  and  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  same  20^,  then 
for  each  gramme  of  destroyed  proteids  about  4 grammes  of  water  is  set  free. 

The  loss  of  water  calculated  on  the  percentage  of  the  total  organism  must  naturally 
be  essentially  dependent  upon  the  previous  amount  of  fatty  tissue  in  the  body.  If  we 
bear  these  conditions  in  mind,  then  it  seems,  according  to  B5utlingk,'  that,  from  ex- 
periments upon  white  mice,  the  animal  body  is  poorer  in  water  during  inanition.  The 
body  loses  more  water  than  is  set  free  by  the  destruction  of  the  tissues. 

The  mineral  substatices  leave  the  body  uninterruptedly  in  starvation 
until  death,  and  the  influence  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  is  plainly  per- 
ceptible by  their  elimination.  Because  of  the  destruction  of  tissues  rich  in 
potassium  the  proportion  between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine 
changes  in  starvation,  so  that,  contrary  to  the  normal  conditions,  the 
potassium  is  eliminated  in  proportionately  greater  quantities.  Munk  also 
observed  in  Cetti’s* * •*  case  a relative  increase  in  the  phosphoric  acid  and 
calcium  in  the  urine  during  starvation,  which  was  due  to  an  increased 
exchange  of  bone-substance. 

Contrary  to  the  above,  Bohtlingk  found  in  white  mice  daring  starva- 
tion a greater  elimination  of  sodium  than  potassium.  Of  the  original 
quantity  43. 4G^  of  the  Na^O  and  8.41^  of  the  K,0  was  used.  Katsuyama  ’ 
found  in  rabbits,  as  Bohtlingk  did  in  white  mice,  a different  relationship 
between  potassium  and  sodium  in  the  urine  from  that  observed  by  Munk 
in  starving  human  beings.  The  relationship  of  these  two  bases  in  the  urine 
changes  in  the  first  3-8  days,  and  in  two  out  of  three  experiments  also  in 
the  following  days,  as  compared  with  the  first  two  days  of  starvation,  in 
favor  of  the  soda  elimination. 

The  question  as  to  the  participation  of  the  different  organs  in  the  loss 
of  weight  of  the  body  during  starvation  is  of  special  interest.  In  elucida- 
tion of  the  matter  we  have  given  on  the  next  page  the  results  of  Chossat’s  ’ 
experiments  on  pigeons,  and  those  of  Voit*  on  a male  cat.  The  results  are 
percentages  of  weight  lost  from  the  original  weight  of  the  organ. 

Sedlmair  ‘ has  studied  the  diminution  in  the  organs,  but  especially  in 
the  bones  of  cats,  in  starvation.  He  found  in  a cat  which  had  starved  36  days 
a loss  of  about  in  the  bone-substance.  The  bones  in  starvation  become 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  and  the  amount  of  dry  substance  also  diminishes, 
taken  absolutely.  The  loss  in  dry  substance  consisted  in  greatest  part, 

' Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Pelersbourg,  Tome  5., 

* Berlin,  klin.  Wocbenschr.,  1887. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  physiol.  Cbem.,  Bd.  26. 

•*  Cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  96  and  97. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  37. 
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Table  IV. 

Pigeon  (Chossat).  Male  Cat  (Voit). 


Adipose  tissue 93  per  cent.  97  per  cent. 

Spleen 71  “ 67  “ 

Pancreas 64  “ 17  “ 

Liver 52  “ 54  “ 

Heart 45  “ 3 “ 

Intestine 42  “ 18  “ 

Muscles 42  “ 31 

Testicles — 40  “ 

Skin 33  “ 21 

Kidneys 32  “ 26 

Lungs  22  “ 18 

Bones 17  “ 14 

Nervous  system 2 “ 3 “ 


in  fact  of  fat;  btit  the  other  constituents  also  take  part  therein,  ossein 
with  hone-earths  with 

The  total  quantity  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  quantity  of  solids  contained 
therein,  decreases,  as  Panum  * has  shown,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
weight  of  the  body.  The  statements  in  regard  to  the  loss  of  water  by 
different  organs  are  somewhat  contradictory ; according  to  Lukjanow  “ it 
seems  that  the  various  organs  act  somewhat  differently  in  this  respect. 

The  above-tabulated  results  cannot  serve  as  a measure  of  the  metabolism 
in  the  various  organs  during  starvation.  For  instance,  the  nervous  system 
shows  only  a small  loss  of  weight  as  compared  with  the  other  organs,  but 
from  this  it  must  not  be  concluded  that  the  exchange  of  material  in  this 
system  of  organs  is  least  active.  The  condition  may  be  quite  different;  for 
one  organ  may  derive  its  nutriment  during  starvation  from  some  other 
organ  and  exist  at  its  expense.  A positive  conclusion  cannot  be  drawn  in 
regard  to  the  activity  of  the  metabolism  in  an  organ  from  the  loss  of  weight 
of  that  organ  in  starvation. 

The  knowledge  of  metabolism  during  starvation  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  study  of  nutrition,  and  it  forms  to  a certain  extent  the 
starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  different  physiological  and 
pathological  conditions.  To  answer  the  question  whether  the  metabolism 
of  a person  in  a special  case  is  abnormally  increased  or  diminished  it  is 
naturally  very  important  to  know  the  average  extent  of  metabolism  of  a 
healthy  person  under  the  same  circumstances,  for  comparison.  This  quan- 
tity can  be  called  the  abstinent  value,  that  is,  the  extent  of  metabolism 
used  in  absolute  bodily  rest  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract.  As 
measure  of  this  quantity  we  determine,  according  to  Geppert-Zuntz,  the 
extent  of  gaseous  exchange,  and  especially  the  consumption  of  oxygen,  of  a 
person  lying  down,  best  sleeping,  in  the  early  morning  and  at  least  12 
hours  after  a light  meal  not  rich  in  carbohydrates.  The  gas  volume 

' Panum,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  29  ; Loudou,  Arch.  d.  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Peters- 
bourg,  Tome  4. 

’ Zeitscbr.  f.  physiol.  Chem.,  Bd.  13. 
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reduced  to  0°  C.  and  7G0  mm.  Ilg  pressure  is  calculated  on  1 kilo  of  body 
weight  and  for  1 minute.  The  results  vary  between  3 and  4.5  for  the 
consumption  of  oxygen,  and  between  2.5  and  3.5  c.c.  for  the  carbon  dioxide. 
As  average  we  can  accept  3.81  c.c.  oxygen  and  3.08  c.c.  carbon  dioxide.' 

The  extent  of  proteid  destruction  cannot  be  determined  in  transient 
experiments,  and  for  these  reasons  only  the  values  found  after  several  days 
of  starvation  are  useful.  In  the  starvation  experiments  on  Cetti  and 
Succi  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  per  kilo  in  the  fifth  to  the  tenth  starva- 
tion day  was  0.150-0.202  grm.  N. 

III.  Metabolism  with  Iiiacle<j(iiate  Nutrition. 

The  food  may  be  cpiantitatively  insufficient,  and  the  final  result  is 
absolute  inanition.  The  food  may  also  be  qualitatively  insufficient  or,  as 
we  say,  inadequate.  This  occurs  when  any  of  the  necessary  nutritive  bodies 
are  absent  in  the  food,  while  the  others  occur  in  sufficient  or  perhaps  even 
in  excessive  amounts. 

Lach  of  Water  in  the  Food.  The  quantity  of  water  in  the  organism 
is  greatest  during  foetal  life,  and  then  decreases  with  increasing  age. 
Naturally,  the  quantity  differs  in  various  organs.  The  tissue  in  the  body 
being  poorest  in  water  is  the  enamel,  which  is  almost  free,  containing  only 
2 p.  m.  water,  the  teeth  about  100  p.  m.,  the  fatty  tissues  60-120  p.  m. 
The  bones,  with  140-440  p.  m.,  and  the  cartilage,  with  540-740  p.  m.,  are 
somewhat  richer  in  water,  while  the  muscles,  blood,  and  glands,  with  750  to 
more  than  800  p.  m.,  are  still  richer.  The  quantity  of  water  is  even  greater 
in  the  animal  fluids  (see  preceding  chapter),  and  the  adult  body  contains  in 
all  about  630  p.  m.  water.’'  If  we  bear  in  mind  that  two  thirds  of  the 
animal  organism  consists  of  water;  that  Avater  is  of  the  very  greatest  im- 
portance in  the  normal,  physical  comj)osition  of  the  tissues;  moreover  that 
all  flow  of  juices,  all  exchange  of  substance,  all  supply  of  nutrition,  all 
increase  or  destruction,  and  all  discharge  of  the  products  of  destruction,  are 
dependent  upon  the  presence  of  water;  and,  in  addition,  that  by  its  evapora- 
tion it  is  an  important  regulator  of  the  temperature  of  the  body,  we  perceive 
that  water  must  be  necessary  for  life.  If  the  loss  of  water  be  not  replaced 
by  fresh  supplies  sooner  or  later,  the  organism  succumbs. 

According  to  LAtsfDAUER^  the  partial  abstraction  of  water  causes  an  increased 
metabolism,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to  replace  some  of  the  abstracted  water  by  water 
produced  to  a great  extent  in  metabolism. 

Lack  of  Mineral  Substances  in  the  Food.  We  are  chiefly  indebted  to 
Liebig  for  showing  that  the  mineral  substances  are  just  as  necessary  for 

‘ These  figures  are  taken  from  v.  Noorden’s  Lehrbuch  der  Path,  des  Stoffwechsels, 
S.  94. 

’ See  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  345. 

^Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  24. 
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the  normal  composition  of  the  tissues  and  organs,  and  for  the  normal  course 
of  the  processes  of  life,  as  the  organic  constituents  of  the  body.  The  im- 
portance of  the  mineral  constituents  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  there  is 
no  animal  tissue  or  animal  fluid  which  does  not  contain  mineral  substance, 
and  also  from  the  fact  that  certain  tissues  or  elements  of  tissues  contain 
regularly  certain  mineral  substances  and  not  others,  which  explains  the 
unequal  division  of  the  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  in  the  tissues  and 
fluids.  With  the  exception  of  the  skeleton,  which  contains  about  220 
p.  m.  mineral  bodies  (Volkmann'),  the  animal  fluids  or  tissues  are  poor 
in  inorganic  constituents,  and  the  quantity  of  such  amounts,  as  a rule,  only 
to  about  10  p.  m.  Of  the  total  quantity  of  mineral  substances  in  the 
organism,  the  greatest  part  occurs  in  the  skeleton,  830  p.  m,,  and  the  next 
greatest  in  the  muscles,  about  100  p.  m.  (Volkmann). 

The  mineral  bodies  seem  to  be  partly  dissolved  in  the  fluids  and  partly 
combined  with  organic  substances.  In  accordance  with  this  the  organism 
persistently  retains,  with  food  poor  in  salts,  a part  of  the  mineral  sub- 
stances, also  such  as  are  soluble,  as  the  chlorides.  On  the  burning  of  the 
organic  substances  the  mineral  bodies  combined  therewith  are  set  free  and 
may  be  eliminated.  It  is  also  admitted  that  they  in  part  combine  with  the 
new  products  of  the  combustion,  and  in  part  Avith  organic  nutritive  bodies 
poor  in  salts  or  nearly  salt-free,  which  are  absorbed  from  the  intestinal 
canal  and  are  thus  retained  (VoiT,  Forster’). 

If  this  statement  be  correct,  it  is  possible  that  a constant  snpjAly  of 
mineral  substances  with  the  food  is  not  absolutely  necessary,  and  that  the 
amount  of  inorganic  bodies  which  must  be  administered  is  insignificant. 
The  question  whether  this  be  so  or*not  has  not,  especially  in  man,  been 
sufficiently  investigated;  but  generally  we  consider  the  need  of  mineral 
substances  by  man  as  very  small.  It  may,  however,  be  assumed  that  man 
usually  takes  with  his  food  a considerable  excess  of  mineral  substances. 

Experiments  to  determine  the  action  of  an  insufficient  supply  of  mineral 
substances  with  the  food  in  animals  have  been  made  by  several  investigators, 
especially  Forster.  He  observed,  on  experimenting  with  dogs  and  pigeons, 
with  food  as  poor  as  possible  in  mineral  substances,  a very  suggestive  dis- 
turbance of  the  functions  of  the  organs,  particularly  the  muscles  and  the 
nervous  system,  and  death  resulted  in  a short  time,  earlier  in  fact  than  in 
complete  starvation.  In  opposition  to  these  observations  Buxge  has  sug- 
gested that  the  early  death  in  these  cases  was  not  caused  by  the  lack  of 
mineral  salts,  but  more  likely  by  the  lack  of  bases  necessary  to  neutralize 
the  sulphuric  acid  formed  in  the  combustion  of  the  proteids  in  the  organism. 


’ See  Voit  in  Hermann’s  PTandbucli,  Bd.  6,  Till.  1,  S.  353. 

’ Forster,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  9.  See  also  Voit  in  Plermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd. 
6,  Thl.  1,  S.  354. 
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which  must  then  be  taken  from  the  tissues.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
liu  NGE  and  Lunin*  also  found,  in  experimenting  with  mice,  that  animals 
which  received  nearly  ash-free  food  with  the  addition  of  sodium  carbonate 
were  kept  alive  twice  as  long  as  those  which  had  the  same  food  without 
the  sodium  carbonate.  Special  experiments  also  show  that  the  carbonate 
cannot  be  replaced  by  an  equivalent  amount  of  sodium  chloride,  and  that 
to  all  appearances  it  acts  by  combining  with  the  acids  formed  in  the  body. 
The  addition  of  alkali  carbonate  to  the  otherwise  nearly  ash-free  food  may 
indeed  delay  death,  but  cannot  prevent  it,  and  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  necessary  amount  of  bases  death  results  for  lack  of  mineral  substances 
in  the  food. 

In  the  above  series  of  experiments  made  by  Bunge  the  food  of  the 
animal  consisted  of  casein,  milk-fat,  and  cane-sugar.  While  milk  alone 
was  an  adequate  and  sufficient  food  for  the  animal,  Bun(je  found  that  the 
animal  could  not  be  kept  alive  longer  by  food  consisting  of  the  above  con- 
stituents of  milk  and  cane-sugar  with  the  addition  of  all  the  mineral 
substances  of  milk,  than  with  the  food  mentioned  in  the  above  experiments 
with  the  addition  of  alkali  carbonate.  The  question  whether  this  result  is 
to  be  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  mineral  bodies  of  milk  are  chemically 
combined  with  the  organic  constituents  of  the  same  and  can  be  assimilated 
only  in  such  combinations,  or  whether  it  depends  on  other  conditions, 
Bunge  leaves  undecided.  These  observations,  however,  show  how  difficult 
it  is  to  draw  positive  conclusions  from  experiments  made  thus  far  with  food 
poor  in  salts.  Further  investigations  oii  this  subject  seem  to  be  necessary. 

AVith  an  insufficient  supply  of  chlorides  with  the  food  the  elimination 
of  chlorine  by  the  urine  decreases  constantly,  and  at  last  it  may  stop 
entirely,  while  the  tissues  still  persistently  retain  the  chlorides.  These  last 
are,  at  least  in  part,  combined  in  the  body  with  the  organic  substances 
which  retain  them.  If  there  be  a lack  of  sodium  as  compared  with  potas- 
sium, or  if  there  be  an  excess  of  potassium  compounds  in  any  other  form 
than  KCl,  the  potassium  combinations  are  rei:>laced  in  the  organism  by 
NaCl,  so  that  new  potassium  and  sodium  compounds  are  produced  which 
are  voided  with  the  urine.  The  organism  becomes  poorer  in'  XaCl,  ’which 
therefore  must  be  taken  in  greater  amounts  frcflU  the  outside  (Bunge). 
This  occurs  habitually  in  herbivora,  and  in  man  with  vegetable  food  rich  in 
potash.  For  human  beings,  and  especially  for  the  poorer  classes  of  people 
who  live  chiefly  on  potatoes  and  foods  rich  in  potash,  common  salt  is, 
under  these  circumstances,  not  only  a condiment,  but  a necessary  addition 
to  the  food  (Bunge’). 


' Bunge,  Lebrbuch  dei-  physiol.  Chem.,  4.  Aufl.,  S.  97  ; Lunin,  Zeitschr.  f.  physiol. 
Chern.,  Bd.  5. 

® Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  9. 
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Lack  of  Alkali  Carbonates  or  Bases  in  the  Food.  The  chemical 
processes  in  tlie  organism  are  dependent  upon  the  presence  of  alkaline- 
reacting  tissue-fluids,  whose  alkaline  reaction  is  due  to  alkali  carbonates. 
The  alkali  carbonates  are  also  of  great  importance  not  only  as  a solvent  for 
certain  proteid  bodies  and  as  constituents  of  certain  secretions,  such  as  the 
pancreatic  and  intestinal  juices,  but  they  are  also  a means  of  transportation 
of  the  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood.  It  is  therefore  easy  to  understand  that 
a decrease  below  a certain  point  in  the  quantity  of  alkali  carbonate  must 
endanger  life.  Such  a decrease  not  only  occurs  with  lack  of  bases  in  the 
food  which  accelerates  death  by  a relatively  great  production  of  acids  through 
the  burning  of  the  proteids,  but  it  also  occurs  when  an  animal  is  given 
dilute  mineral  acids  for  a period.  In  herbivora  the  fixed  alkalies  of  the 
tissues  combine  with  the  mineral  acids,  and  the  animal  succumbs  in  a short 
time.  In  carnivora  (and  in  man)  the  bases  of  the  tissues  are  obstinately 
retained;  the  mineral  acids  unite  with  the  ammonia  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  the  proteids  or  their  cleavage  products,  and  carnivora  can 
therefore  be  kept  alive  for  a longer  time. 

Lack  of  Earthy  Phosphates.  With  the  exception  of  the  importance  of 
the  alkaline  earths  as  carbonates  and  more  especially  as  phosphates  in  the 
physical  composition  of  certain  structures,  such  as  the  bones  and  teeth, 
their  physiological  importance  is  nearly  unknown.  The  occurrence  of 
earthy  phosphates  in  all  proteids,  and  the  great  importance  of  the  earthy 
phosphates  in  the  passage  of  the  proteids  from  a soluble  to  a coagulable  and 
solid  state,  make  it  probable  that  the  earthy  phosphates  play  an  important 
part  in  the  organization  of  the  proteids.  The  action  which  an  insufficient 
supply  of  alkali-earths  with  the  food  causes  is  connected  with  the  interest- 
ing question  as  to  the  effect  of  this  lack  upon  the  bony  structure.  This 
action,  as  well  as  the  various  results  obtained  by  experiments  on  young  and 
old  animals,  has  already  been  spoken  of  in  Chapter  X,  to  which  we  refer 
the  reader. 

Lack  of  Lron.  As  iron  is  an  integral  constituent  of  haemoglobin,  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  introduction  of  oxygen,  just  so  is  it  an  indispensable 
constituent  of  the  food.  In  iron  starvation  iron  is  continually  eliminated, 
even  though  in  diminished  amounts;  and  with  an  insufficient  supply  of  iron 
with  the  food  the  formation  of  haemoglobin  decreases.  The  formation  of 
haemoglobin  is  not  only  enhanced  by  the  supply  of  organically  combined 
iron,  but  also,  according  to  the  general  view,  by  inorganic  iron  preparations. 
The  various  divergent  statements  on  this  question  have  already  been  given 
in  a previous  chapter  (on  the  Blood). 

In  the  absence  of  protein  bodies  in  the  food  the  organism  must  nourish 
itself  by  its  own  protein  substances,  and  witli  such  nutrition  it  must  earlier 
or  later  succumb.  By  the  exclusive  administration  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
the  consumption  of  proteids  in  these  cases  is  very  considerably  reduced. 
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According  to  the  doctrine  of  C.  Voit,  which  has  been  defended  by  recent 
investigations  of  E.  Voit  and  Kokkunoff/  the  proteid  metabolism  is 
•never  so  slight  under  these  conditions  as  in  starvation.  According  to  several 
investigators,  such  as  IIieschfeld,  Kumagawa,  Klempekek,  Mukk, 
UosEXiiEiii,'^  and  others,  the  proteid  metabolism  may  indeed,  with  exclusively 
fat  and  carbohydrate  diet,  be  smaller  than  in  complete  starvation.  In 
conformity  with  this  the  animal  may  be  kept  alive  longer  by  food  contain- 
ing only  non-nitrogenons  bodies  than  in  complete  starvation. 

The  absence  of  fats  and  carbohydrates  in  the  food  alfect  carnivora  and 
lierbivora  somewhat  dilferently.  It  is  not  known  whether  carnivora  can  be 
kept  alive  for  any  length  of  time  by  food  entirely  free  from  fat  and  carbo- 
hydrates. But  it  has  been  positively  demonstrated  that  they  can  be  kept 
alive  a long  time  by  feeding  exclusively  Avith  meat  freed  as  much  as  possible 
from  visible  fat  (Pfluger’).  Jluman  beings  and  herbivora,  on  the  con- 
trary, cannot  live  for  any  length  of  time  on  such  food.  On  one  side  they 
lose  the  property  of  digesting  and  assimilating  the  necessarily  large  amounts 
of  meat,  and  on  the  other  a distaste  for  large  quantities  of  meat  or  proteids 
soon  appears. 


IV.  Metabolism  witli  Various  Foods. 

For  the  carnivora,  as  above  stated,  meat  as  poor  as  jiossible  in  fat  may 
be  a complete  and  sufficient  food.  As  the  proteids  moreover  take  a special 
place  among  the  organic  nutritive  bodies  by  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  they 
contain,  it  is  proper  that  we  first  describe  the  metabolism  with  an  exclusively 
meat  diet. 

Metabolism  with  food  rich  in  proteids,  or  feeding  only  with  meat  as  poor 
in  fat  as  possible. 

By  an  increased  supply  of  proteids  their  catabolization  and  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen  is  increased,  and  this  in  proportion  to  the  supply  of 
proteids. 

n a certain  quantity  of  meat  has  been  given  as  food  daily  to  carnivora 
and  the  quantity  is  suddenly  increased,  an  increased  catabolism  of  proteids, 
or  an  increase  in  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated,  is  the  result.  If  we 
feed  the  animal  daily  for  a certain  time  with  larger  quantities  of  the  same 
meat,  Ave  find  that  a part  of  the  proteids  accumulates  in  the  body,  but  this 
part  decreases  from  day  to  day,  while  there  is  a corresponding  daily  increase 
in  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.  In  this  Avay  a nitrogenous  equilibrium  is 
established,  that  is,  the  total  quantity  of  nitrogen  eliminated  is  equal  to  the 


* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  32. 

’ Hirschfeld,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  114;  Kuniairawa,  ibid.,  Bd.  116;  Klemperer, 
Zeitschr.  f.  klin.  Med.,  Bd.  16;  Munk,  Uii  Bois-Reymoud’s  Arch.,  1891  and  1896; 
Rosenheim,  ibid.,  1891,  and  Plliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  54. 

* Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  50. 
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<juantity  of  nitrogen  in  the  absorbed  proteids  or  meat.  If,  on  the  contrary, 
an  animal  which  is  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  having  been  fed  on  large 
quantities  of  meat,  is  suddenly  fed  with  a small  quantity  of  meat  per  day, 
then  the  animal  gives  up  its  own  bodily  proteids,  the  amount  decreasing 
from  day  to  day.  Tlie  elimination  of  nitrogen  and  the  catabolism  of 
proteids  decrease  constantly,  and  the  animal  may  in  this  case  also  pass  into 
nitrogenous  equilibrium,  or  nearly  into  this  condition.  These  relations  are 
illustrated  by  the  following  table  (Voit  ') : 

Table  V. 

Grnis.  of  Meat  in  the  Food  per  Day. 


Before  the  Test.  During  the  Test. 

1  500  1500 

2  1500  1000 

Grms.  of  Flesh  metabolized  in  Body  per  Day. 

2 3 4 5 6 7 

1222  1310  1390  1410  1440  1450  1500 

1153  1086  1088  1080  1027 


In  the  first  case  (1)  the  metabolism  of  fiesh  before  the  beginning  of  the 
actual  experiment  on  feeding  with  500  grms.  meat  was  447  grms.,  and  it 
increased  considerably  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  after  feeding  with 
1500  grms.  meat.  In  the  second  case  (2),  in  which  the  animal  was  pre- 
vioirsly  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  1500  grms.  meat,  the  metabolism 
of  fiesh  on  the  first  day  of  the  experiment,  with  only  1000  grms.  meat, 
decreased  considerably,  and  on  the  fifth  day  a nearly  nitrogenous  equilib- 
rium was  obtained.  During  this  time  the  animal  gave  uj)  daily  some  of 
its  own  proteids.  Between  that  point  below  which  the  animal  loses  from 
its  own  weight  and  the  maximum,  which  seems  to  be  dependent  upon  the 
digestive  and  assimilative  capacity  of  the  intestinal  canal,  a carnivore  may 
be  kept  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with  varying  quantities  of  proteids  in 
the  food. 

The  supply  of  2rroteids,  as  well  as  the  proteid  condition  of  the  body, 
affects  the  extent  of  the  proteid  metabolism.  A body  which  has  become 
rich  in  proteids  by  a previous  abundant  meat  diet  must,  to  prevent  a loss 
of  proteids,  take  up  more  proteid  with  the  food  than  a body  poor  in 
proteids. 

Pettenkofer  and  Voit  have  made  investigations  on  the  vietalolism 
of  fat  with  an  exclusively  proteid  diet.  These  investigations  have  shown 
that  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  food  the  daily  meta- 
bolism of  fat  decreases,  and  they  have  drawn  the  conclusion  from 
these  experiments,  as  detailed  in  Chapter  X,  that  even  a formation  of  fat 
may  take  place  under  these  circumstances.  The  objections  presented  by 


‘ Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1,  S.  110. 
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Pfluger  to  these  experiments,  as  well  as  the  proofs  of  the  formation  of  fat 
from  proteids,  are  also  given  in  the  above-mentioned  chapter. 

According  to  Pfluger’s  doctrine  the  proteid  can  influence  the  forma- 
tion of  fat  only  in  an  indirect  way,  namely,  in  that  it  is  consumed  instead 
of  the  non-nitrogenons  bodies  and  hence  the  fat  and  fat-forming  carbo- 
hydrates are  sjwed.  If  sufficient  proteid  is  introduced  into  the  food  to 
satisfy  the  total  nutritive  requirements,  then  the  decomposition  of  fat 
stops;  and  if  non-nitrogenous  food  is  taken  at  the  same  time,  this  is  not 
consumed,  but  is  stored  up  in  the  animal  body,  the  fats  as  such,  and  the 
carbohydrates  at  least  in  great  part  as  fat, 

Pfluger  deflnes  the  “nutritive  requirement”  as  the  smallest  quantity 
of  lean  meat  which  produces  nitrogenous  equilibrium  without  causing  any 
decomj3osition  of  fat  or  carbohydrates.  At  rest  and  at  an  average  tempera- 
ture it  is  found  for  dogs  to  be  2.073  to  2.099  grnis.  nitrogen  ’ (in  meat  fed) 
per  kilo  of  flesh  weight  (not  bodily  weight,  as  the  fat,  which  often  forms  a 
considerable  fraction  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  cannot  as  it  were  be  used 
as  dead  measure).  Even  when  the  supply  of  proteid  is  in  excess  of  the 
nutritive  requirements,  Pfluger  has  found  that  the  proteid  metabolism 
increases  with  an  increased  supifly  until  the  limit  of  digestive  power  is 
reached,  which  limit  is  about  2G00  grms,  meat  with  a dog  weighing  30 
kilos.  In  these  experiments  of  Pfluger’s  all  of  the  excess  of  proteid 
introduced  was  not  completely  decomposed,  but  a part  was  retained  by  the 
body.  Pfluger  therefore  defends  the  proposition  “ that  a supply  of 
proteids  only,  without  fat  or  carbohydrate,  does  not  exclude  a proteid 
fattening.” 

From  what  has  been  said  on  proteid  metabolism  in  starvation  and  with 
exclusive  proteid  food  it  follows  that  the  proteid  catabolism  in  the  animal 
body  never  stops,  that  the  extent  is  dependent  in  the  first  place  upon  the 
extent  of  proteid  supply,  and  that  the  animal  body  has  the  property,  within 
wide  limits,  of  accommodating  the  proteid  catabolism  to  the  proteid  supply. 

These  and  certain  other  peculiarities  of  proteid  catabolism  have  led 
Yoit  to  the  view  that  all  proteids  in  the  body  are  not  decomposed  with  the 
same  ease.  Yoit  differentiates  the  proteids  fixed  in  the  tissue-elements, 
so-called  organized  proteids,  tissue-proteids.,  from  those  proteids  which 
circulate  with  the  fluids  in  the  body  and  its  tissues  and  which  are  taken  up 
by  the  living  cells  of  the  tissues  from  the  interstitial  fluids  washing  them 
and  destroyed.  These  circulating  proteids  are,  according  to  Yoit,  more 
easily  and  quickly  destroyed  than  the  tissue-proteids.  When,  therefore,  in 
a fasting  animal  which  has  been  previously  fed  with  meat  an  abundant  and 
quickly  decreasing  decomposition  of  proteids  takes  place,  while  in  the 
further  course  of  starvation  this  proteid  catabolism  becomes  less  and  more 


' See  Schomlodl,  Pfliiger  s Arch.,  Bel.  71. 
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uniform,  this  depends  upon  the  faet  that  the  supply  of  circulating  proteids 
is  destroyed  chielly  in  the  first  days  of  starvation  and  the  tissue-proteids  in 
the  last  days. 

The  tissue-elements  constitute  an  apparatus  of  a relatively  stable  nature, 
which  have  the  power  of  taking  proteids  from  the  fluids  washing  the  tissues 
and  appropriating  them,  while  their  own  proteids,  the  tissue-proteids,  are 
ordinarily  catabolized  to  only  a small  extent,  about  daily  (Voit).  By 
an  increased  supply  of  proteids  the  activity  of  the  cells  and  their  ability  to 
decompose  nutritive  proteids  is  also  increased  to  a certain  degree.  When 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  obtained  after  increased  supply  of  proteids,  it 
denotes  that  the  decomposing  power  of  the  cells  for  proteids  has  increased 
so  that  the  same  quantity  of  proteids  is  metabolized  as  is  supplied  to  the 
body.  If  the  proteid  metabolism  is  decreased  by  the  simultaneous  adminis- 
tration of  other  non-nitrogenous  foods  (see  below),  a part  of  the  circulating 
proteids  may  have  time  to  become  fixed  and  organized  by  the  tissues,  and 
in  this  way  the  mass  of  the  flesh  of  the  body  increases.  During  starvation 
or  with  lack  of  proteids  in  the  food  the  reverse  takes  place,  for  a part  of 
the  tissue  proteids  is  converted  into  circulating  proteids  which  are  meta- 
bolized, and  in  this  case  the  flesh  of  the  body  decreases. 

Voit’s  theory  has  been  severely  criticised  by  Pflugek.  Pfluger’s 
statement,  based  on  an  investigation  made  by  one  of  his  pupils,  Schon- 
DORFF,’  is  that  the  extent  of  proteid  destruction  is  not  dependent  ujDon 
the  quantity  of  circulating  proteids,  but  upon  the  nutritive  condition  of 
the  cells  for  the  time  being — a view  which  is  not  very  contradictory  of 
VoiT  if  the  AUTHOR  does  not  misunderstand  Pfluger.  Voit’’  has,  as  is 
known,  stated  that  the  conditions  for  the  destruction  of  substances  in 
the  body  exist  in  the  cells,  and  also  that  the  circulating  proteid,  likewise 
according  to  Voit,  is  first  catabolized  after  having  been  taken  up  by 
the  cells  from  the  fluids  washing  them.  The  point  of  Voit’s  theory 
is  that  all  proteids  are  not  destroyed  in  the  body  with  the  same  degree 
of  readiness.  The  organized  proteid,  which  is  fixed  by  the  cells  and 
lias  become  a part  of  the  same,  is  destroyed  less  readily,  according  to  Voit, 
than  the  proteid  taken  up  by  the  cells  from  the  nutritive  fluid,  which  serves 
as  material  for  the  chemical  construction  of  the  very  much  more  compli- 
cated organized  proteids.  This  nutritive  proteid,  which  circulates  with 
the  fluids  before  it  is  taken  up  by  the  cells,  and  which  can  exist  in 
store  in  the  cells  as  well  as  in  the  fluids,  agreeably  to  Voit’s  view,  has 
been  called  circulating  proteid  or  supply  proteid  by  him.  It  is  clear  that 
these  names  may  lead  to  misunderstanding,  and  therefore  too  much  stress 
should  not  be  put  on  them.  The  most  essential  part  of  Voit’s  theory  is 


* Pflilger,  Pflilger’s  Arcli.,  Bd.  54;  ScbOndorll,  zdtd.,  Bd.  54. 
’ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  11. 
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the  supposition  that  the  food  proteid  of  the  cells  is  more  easily  destroyed 
than  the  organized,  real  protoplasmic  proteid,  and  this  assertion  can 
hardly,  for  the  present,  be  considered  as  refuted  or  exactly  proved. 

Tliis  question  is  intimately  connected  with  another,  namely,  whether 
tlie  food  proteids  taken  up  by  the  cells  are  metabolized  as  such  or  whether 
they  are  first  organized.  The  investigations  of  Pajstum  and  Falck'* *  on  the 
transitory  progress  of  the  elimination  of  urea  after  a meal  rich  in  proteids 
throws  light  on  this  question.  From  experiments  upon  a dog  it  was 
found  that  the  elimination  of  urea  increases  almost  immediately  after  a 
meal  rich  in  proteids,  and  that  it  reaches  its  maximum  in  about  six  hours, 
when  about  one  half  of  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  corresponding  to  the 
administered  proteids  is  eliminated.  If  we  also  recollect  that,  according  to 
an  experiment  of  Sciimidt-Mulheim  ujion  a dog,  about  37,^  of  the  given 
proteids  are  absorbed  in  the  first  two  hours  after  the  meal  and  about  59^  in 
the  course  of  the  first  six  hours,  we  may  then  infer  that  the  increased 
elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a meal  is  due  to  a catabolization  of  the 
digested  and  assimilated  proteids  of  the  food  not  previously  organized.  If 
we  admit  that  the  catabolized  proteid  must  have  been  organized,  then  the 
greatly  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen  after  a meal  rich  in  jwoteids  sup- 
poses a far  more  rapid  and  comprehensive  destruction  and  reconstruction  of 
the  tissues  than  has  been  generally  assumed. 

In  this  connection  we  must  recall  that,  according  to  the  very  interesting 
investigations  of  Riazantseff,  after  partaking  of  food  an  increased  nitro- 
gen elimination  depends  in  part  upon  the  increased  work  of  the  digestive 
glands.  This  follows  from  the  considerably  increased  nitrogen  elimination 
after  so-called  “ apparent  feeding”  (see  Chapter  IX),  but  has  also  been 
confirmed  by  Riazantzeff^  in  otlier  ways.  In  close  connection  with 
this  stand  the  observations  of  Xencki  and  Zaleski  ‘ on  the  free  forma- 
tion of  ammonia  in  the  cells  of  the  digestive  apjiaratus  during  the  digestion 
of  food  rich  in  proteids. 

It  has  been  stated  above  that  other  foods  may  decrease  the  catabolism 
of  proteids.  Gelatin  is  such  a food.  Gelatin  and  the  gelatin-formers  do 
not  seem  to  be  converted  into  proteid  in  the  body,  and  this  last  cannot  be 
entirely  replaced  by  gelatin  in  the  food.  For  example,  if  a dog  is  fed  on  ' 
gelatin  and  fat,  its  body  sustains  a loss  of  proteids  even  when  the  quantity  i 
of  gelatin  is  so  large  that  the  animal,  with  an  amount  of  fat  and  meat  con- 


' Panura,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  6 ; Falck,  see  Hermann’s  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  Thl.  1, ,, 
S.  107.  For  further  statements  in  regard  to  the  curve  of  nitrogen  elimination  in  manj' 
see  Tscbenloflf,  Korrespond.  Blatt  Schweiz.  Aerzle,  1896;  Rosemann,  Pfliiger’s  Arch,, 
Bd.  65,  and  Veragutb,  Journ.  of.  Physiol.,  Vol,  21. 

* Du  Bois-Rey mood’s  Arch.,  1879. 

* Arch,  des  scienc.  biol.  de  St.  Petersbourg,  Tome  4,  p.  393.  j 

See  foot-note  3,  page  471. 
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tainiug  just  the  same  quantity  of  nitrogen  as  tlie  gelatin  in  question,  may 
remain  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium.  On  tlie  other  haml,  gelatin,  as  V’^oiT, 
Panum  and  Oerum  ‘ have  shown,  has  a great  value  as  a means  of  sparing 
the  proteids,  and  it  may  decrease  the  catabolism  of  proteids  to  a still 
greater  extent  than  fats  and  carbohydates.  This  is  apparent  from  the 
following  summary  of  Voit’s  experiments  upon  a dog: 


Table  VI. 

Food  per  Day. 

Flesh. 

Meat. 

Gelatin. 

Fat. 

Sugar. 

Catabolized.  On  the  Body. 

400 

0 

200 

0 

450 

- 50 

400 

0 

0 

250 

439 

- 39 

400 

200 

0 

0 

256 

-h  44 

I.  Munk  * has  lately  arrived  at  similar  results  by  means  of  more  decisive 
experiments.  He  found  in  dogs  that  on  a mixed  diet  which  contained  3.7 
grins,  proteid  per  kilo  of  body,  of  which  hardly  3.G  grms.  was  catabolized, 
nearly  could  be  replaced  by  gelatin.  The  same  dog  catabolized  on  the 
second  day  of  starvation  three  times  as  much  proteid  as  with  the  gelatin 
feeding.  Munk  states  also  that  gelatin  has  a much  greater  sparing  action 
•on  proteids  than  the  fats  or  the  carbohydrates. 

This  ability  of  gelatin  to  spare  the  proteids  is  explained  by  Voit  by  the 
fact  that  the  gelatin  is  decomposed  instead  of  a part  of  the  circulating 
proteids,  whereby  a part  of  this  last  may  be  organized. 

Gelatin  may  also  decrease  somewhat  the  consumption  of  fat,  although 
it  is  of  less  value  in  this  respect  than  the  carbohydrates. 

The  question  of  the  nutritive  value  oi  peptones  stands  in  close  relation- 
ship to  the  nutritive  value  of  the  proteids  and  gelatin.  The  early  investiga- 
tions made  by  Maly,  Plos’z  and  Gyergyay,  and  Adamkiewicz  have  led  to 
the  conclusion  that  with  food  which  contains  no  proteids  besides  peptones 
(albumoses)  an  animal  may  not  only  preserve  its  nitrogenous  equilibrium, 
hut  its  proteid  condition  may  even  increase.  According  to  recent  and  more 
exact  investigations  by  Pollitzer,  Zuntz,  and  Munk  the  albumoses  have 
the  same  nutritive  value  as  proteids,  at  least  in  short  experiments.  Accord- 
ing to  Pollitzer  this  is  true  for  different  albumoses  as  well  as  for  true 
peptone;  but  this  does  not  correspond  with  the  experience  of  Ellinger,' 
who  finds  that  the  true  antipeptone  (gland  peptone)  is  not  able  to 
entirely  replace  proteids  or  to  prevent  the  loss  of  proteid  in  the  animal 
body.  On  the  contrary,  according  to  him,  it  has,  like  gelatin,  the  property 

' Voit,  1.  c.,  S.  123  ; Pauum  and  Oerum,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.,  Bd.  11. 

^ Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  58. 

® Maly.  Pflliger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  9 ; Plos’z  and  Gyergyay,  ibid.,  Bd.  10  ; Adamkiewicz, 
"Die  Natur  und  der  Nahrwerth  des  Peptons’’  (Berlin,  1877);  Pollitzer,  Pflliger’s 
Arch.,  Bd.  37,  S.  301  ; Zuntz.  ibid.,  Bd.  37,  S.  313  ; Munk,  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wis- 
sensch.,  1889,  S.  20,  and  Deutsch.  med.  Wochenschr.,  1889;  Ellinger,  Zeilschr,  f. 
Biologie,  Bd.  33. 
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of  sparing  proteids.  Voit*  long  ago  expressed  a similar  view.  According 
to  him  the  albnmoses  and  peptone  may  indeed  replace  the  proteids  for  a 
short  time,  but  not  permanently;  they  can  spare  the  proteids,  but  not  be 
converted  into  proteids. 

From  experiments  made  by  Weiske  and  others  on  herbi\fora  it  appears 
that  asparagin  may  spare  proteid  in  such  animals.  In  carnivora  (I,  Munk) 
and  in  mice  (Voit  and  Politis)  it  was  found  that  asparagin  has  only  a 
very  slight,  if  any,  sparing  action  on  the  proteids.  It  is  not  known  how  it 
acts  in  man.  According  to  Kellner’  the  sparing  action  of  asparagin  is 
only  of  an  indirect  kind,  because  it  serves  as  nutrition  for  the  bacteria  in 
the  digestive  tract  instead  of  the  proteids. 

Metabolism  on  a Diet  consisting  of  Proteid,  with  Fat  or  Carbohydrates. 
Fat  cannot  arrest  or  prevent  the  catabolism  of  proteids  ; but  it  can  decrease 
it,  and  so  spare  the  proteids.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  of 
Voit.’  A is  the  average  for  three  days,  and  B for  six  days. 

Table  VII. 

Food.  Flesh. 


Meat.  Fat.  Metabolized.  On  the  Body. 

A 1500  0 1512  - 12 

B 1500  150  1474  + 26 


According  to  Voit  the  adipose  tissue  of  the  body  acts  like  the  food-fat, 
and  the  proteid-sparing  effect  of  the  former  may  be  added  to  that  of  the 
latter,  so  that  a body  rich  in  fat  may  not  only  remain  in  nitrogenous 
equilibrium,  but  may  even  add  to  the  store  of  bodily  proteids,  while  in  a 
lean  body  with  the  same  food  containing  the  same  amount  of  proteids  and 
fat  there  would  be  a loss  of  proteids.  In  a body  rich  in  fat  a greater 
quantity  of  proteids  is  protected  from  metabolism  by  a certain  quantity  of 
fat  than  in  a lean  body. 

Because  of  the  sparing  action  of  fats  an  animal  to  whose  food  fat  is 
added  may,  as  is  apparent  from  the  tables,  increase  its  store  of  proteid 
with  a quantity  of  meat  which  is  insufficient  to  preserve  nitrogenous 
equilibrium. 

Like  the  fats  the  carbohydrates  have  a sparing  action  on  the  proteids. 
By  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  to  the  food  the  carnivore  not  only  remains 
in  nitrogenous  equilibrium,  but  the  same  quantity  of  meat  which  in  itself 
is  insufficient  and  which  without  carbohydrates  would  cause  a loss  of  weight 


’ L.  c.,  S.  394. 

® Weiske,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bdd.  15  and  17,  and  Centralbl.  f.  d.  med.  Wissensch., 
1890,  S.  945  ; Munk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  94  and  98;  Politis,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie, 
Bd.  28.  See  also  Mauthner,  ibid.,  Bd.  28  ; Gabriel,  ibid.,  Bd.  29  ; and  Voit,  ibid.,  Bd^ 
29,  S.  125  ; Kellner,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27. 

^ Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  130. 
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in  the  body  may  with  the  addition  of  carbohydrates  produce  a deposit  of 
proteids.  This  is  apparent  from  the  following  table  :  *  * 


Table  VIII. 

Food. 

Flesh. 

! 

Meat, 

Fat. 

Sugar.  Starch. 

Metabolized.  On  the  Body. 

500 

250 

. . • • . • 

558 

- 58 

500 

300 

* 466 

4-  34 

500 

200 

505 

- 5 

800 

250 

745 

+ 55 

800 

200 

■ • • • 

773 

■E  27 

2000 

200-300 

1792 

+ 208 

2000 

250 

• • • • . . 

1883 

+ 117 

The  sparing  of  proteid  by  carbohydrate  is  greater,  as  shown  by  the  table, 
than  by  fats.  According  to  Voit  the  first  is  on  an  average  9^  and  the 
other  lie  of  the  administered  proteid  without  a previous  addition  of  non- 
nitrogenous  bodies.  Increasing  quantities  of  carbohydrates  in  the  food 
decrease  the  proteid  metabolism  more  regularly  and  constantly  than  increas- 
ing quantities  of  fat, 

. Because  of  this  great  proteid-sparing  action  of  carbohydrates  the 
herbivora,  which  as  a rule  partake  of  considerable  quantities  of  carbohydrates, 
assimilate  proteids  readily. 

The  law  as  to  the  increased  proteid  catabolism  with  increased  proteid 
supply  applies  also  to  food  consisting  of  proteid  with  fat  and  carbohydrates. 
In  these  cases  the  body  tries  to  adapt  its  proteid  catabolism  to  the  supply; 
and  when  the  daily  calorie  supply  is  completely  covered  by  the  food,  the 
organism  can,  within  wide  limits,  be  in  nitrogenous  equilibrium  with 
different  quantities  of  proteid. 

The  upper  limit  to  the  possible  proteid  catabolism  per  kilo  and  per  day 
has  only  been  determined  for  herbivora.  For  human  beings  it  is  not 
known,  and  its  determination  is  from  a practical  standpoint  of  secondary 
importance.  What  is  more  important  is  to  ascertain  the  lower  limit,  and 
nn  this  subject  we  have  several  experiments  upon  man  as  well  as  animals  by 
Hikschfeld,  KumaCtAWA,  Klemperer,  Munk,  KosEisrHEiM,”  and  others. 
It  follows  from  these  experiments  that  the  lower  limit  of  proteid  needed 
for  human  beings  for  a week  or  less  is  about  30-40  grms.  proteid  or  0.4-0. 6 
grin,  per  kilo  with  a body  of  average  weight,  v.  Koordek  ’ considers 
O.G  grm.  proteid  (absorbed  proteid)  per  kilo  and  jier  day  as  the  lower 
limit.  The  above-mentioned  figures  are  only  valid  for  short  series  of 
experiments;  still  we  have  the  observations  of  E.  Voit  and  Constantinidi  ‘ 
on  the  diet  of  a vegetarian  in  which  the  proteid  condition  was  kept  nearly 
but  not  completely  for  a long  time  with  about  0.6  grm.  proteid  per  kilo. 

' Voit  in  Hermann’s  TIaudbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  143. 

* See  foot-note  2,  page  566. 

’ Grundriss  einer  Methodik  der  Stollwecliseluntersuchungen.  Berlin,  1892. 

‘‘  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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According  to  Voit’s  normal  figures,  which  will  be  spoken  of  below  for 
the  nutritive  need  of  man,  an  average  working  man  of  about  70  kilos 
weight  requires  on  a mixed  diet  about  40  calories  per  kilo  (true  calories  or 
net  calories,  namely,  the  combustion,  value  of  the  absorbed  foods).  In 
the  above  experiments  with  food  very  poor  in  proteid  the  demand  for 
calories  was  considerably  greater;  as,  for  instance,  in  certain  cases  it  was  51 
(Kumagawa)  or  even  78.5  calories  (Klempekeii).  It  therefore  seems  as 
if  the  above  very  low  supply  of  proteid  was  only  possible  with  great  waste 
of  non-nitrogenous  food;  hut  in  opposition  to  this  we  must  recall  that  in 
VoiT  and  Constantixidi’s  experiments  upon  the  vegetarian,  who  for  years 
was  used  to  a food  very  jioor  in  proteid  and  rich  in  carbohydrate,  the 
calories  amounted  to  only  43.7  per  kilo.  It  is  an  open  question  how  a 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  can  exist  also  on  a diet  very  poor  in  nitrogen,  when 
the  need  of  calories  is  only  just  covered  by  the  total  supply. 

In  Munk’s  and  Hosexiieim’s  experiments  upon  dogs  the  food  poor  in 
proteids  must  have  raised  tlie  total  supply  of  calories  considerably.  These 
experiments  also  teach  that  in  dogs  the  continuous  administration  for  a long 
time  of  food  poor  in  proteid  has  an  action  on  the  health  of  tlie  animal  and 
may  even  cause  death.  In  the  experiments  published  by  Rosexheim, 
which  extended  over  two  months,  2 grins,  proteid  per  kilo  of  body  was  not 
sufficient  to  keep  the  animal  healtliy,  although  the  heat  value  of  the  food 
taken  up  amounted  to  110  calories  per  kilo. 

The  very  important  question  as  to  the  conditions  favoring  the  deposition 
of  fat  and  flesh  on  the  body  is  closely  associated  with  what  has  just  been 
said  in  regard  to  foods  consisting  of  proteid  and  non-nitrogenous  food-stuffs. 
In  this  connection  we  must  recall  in  the  first  place  that  all  fattening  pre- 
supposes an  overfeeding,  i.e.,  a supply  of  food-stuffs  which  is  greater  than 
that  catabolized  in  the  same  time. 

In  carnivora,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Voit  and  Pfluger,  a 
very  inconsiderable  deposition  of  flesh,  in  proportion  to  the  catabolized 
proteid,  may  take  place  with  food  consisting  exclusively  of  meat.  In  man 
and  herbivora,  on  the  contrary,  the  demand  for  calories  may  not  be  covered 
by  proteid  alone,  and  the  question  as  to  the  conditions  of  fattening  with  a 
mixed  diet  is  of  importance. 

These  conditions  have  also  been  studied  in  carnivora,  and  here,  as  Voit 
has  shown,  the  relationship  between  proteid  and  fat  (and  carbohydrates) 
is  of  great  importance.  If  much  fat  is  given  in  proportion  to  the  proteid 
of  the  food,  as  with  average  quantities  of  meat  with  considerable  addition 
of  fat,  then  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  only  slowly  attained  and  the 
daily  deposit  of  flesh,  though  not  large,  is  quite  constant,  and  may  become 
greater  in  the  course  of  time.  If,  on  the  contrary,  much  meat  besides 
proportionately  little  fat  is  given,  then  the  deposit  of  proteid  with  increased 
catabolism  is  smaller  day  by  day,  and  nitrogenous  equilibrium  is  attained 
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in  a few  days.  In  spite  of  the  daily  somewhat  larger  deposit,  the  total 
flesh  deposit  is  not  considerable  in  these  cases.  The  following  experiment 
of  VoiT  may  serve  as  example: 


Table  IX. 


Food. 

Number  of  Days 
of  Experimenta- 

Total 
Deposit  of 

Daily 
De)>osit  of 

Nitrogenous 

Equilibrium. 

tion. 

Meat,  grms. 

Fat,  grms. 

Flesh. 

Flesh. 

32 

500 

250 

1792 

56 

not  attained 

7 

1800 

250 

854 

122 

attained 

The  greatest  absolute  deposition  of  flesh  in  the  body  was  obtained  in 
these  cases  with  only  500  grms.  meat  and  250  grins,  fat,  and  even  after  32 
days  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  had  not  occurred.  On  feeding  with  1800 
grms.  meat  and  250  grms.  fat  the  nitrogenous  equilibrium  occurred  after 
7 days;  and  tbough  the  deposition  of  flesh  per  day  Avas  greater,  still  the 
absolute  deposit  was  not  one  half  as  great  as  in  the  former  case.  Inasmuch 
as  the  quantity  of  proteids  does  not  decrease  below  a certain  amount,  it 
seems  that  the  most  abundant  and  most  lasting  deposition  of  flesh  is 
obtained  with  a food  which  does  not  contain  too  much  proteids  in  propor- 
tion to  the  fat.  The  same  is  also  true  of  a diet  consisting  of  proteids  and 
carbohydrates. 

The  experiments  of  Krug  * upon  himself,  under  the  direction  of  v.  Koor- 
DEX,  give  us  information  as  to  the  practicability  of  flesh  deposition  in  man. 
With  abundant  food  (2590  cal.  = 44  cal.  per  kilo)  Krug  Avas  close  to 
nitrogenous  equilibrium  for  six  days.  He  then  increased  the  nutritive 
supply  to  4300  cal.  = 71  cal.  per  kilo  for  15  days  by  the  addition  of  fat  and 
carbohydrate,  and  in  this  time  309  grms.  proteid,  corresponding  to  1455 
grms.  muscle,  was  spared.  Of  the  excess  of  administered  calories  in  this 
case  only  5^  was  used  for  flesh  deposit  and  95^  for  fat  deposit.  As  the 
large,  excessive  quantity  of  food  was  not  habitual,  and  eaten  Avith  reluctance, 
this  experiment,  as  v.  Noordex  has  correctly  emphasized,  has  placed  the 
difficulty  of  flesh  deposition  in  another  light.  We  must  admit  Avith 
A’.  Noordex  that  it  is  impossible  to  produce  a permanent  flesh  deposit  in 
man  by  overfeeding,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  to  make  a person  muscle- 
strong  by  excessive  feeding. 

Flesh  deposition  is,  according  to  v.  NoOrdex,  a function  of  the  specific 
energy  of  the  developing  cells  and  the  cell-Avork  to  a much  higher  extent 
than  the  excess  of  food.  Therefore  we  observe,  according  to  a^  Noordex, 
abundant  flesh  deposition  (1)  in  each  growing  body;  (2)  in  those  no  longer 

' Cited  from  v.  Noorden’s  Lehrbuch  der  Path,  des  Stollwechsels.  Berlin, 

S.  120. 
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growing  bat  whose  body  is  accustomed  to  increased  work  (hypertrophy  of 
the  muscles  by  work);  (3)  whenever,  by  previous  insufficient  food  or  by 
disease,  the  flesh  condition  of  the  body  has  been  diminished  and  therefore 
requires  abundant  food  to  replace  the  same.  The  deposition  of  flesh  is  in 
this  case  an  expression  of  the  regenerative  energy  of  the  cells. 

The  experiences  of  graziers  show  that  in  food-animals  a flesh 
deposit  does  not  occur,  or  at  least  is  only  inconsiderable,  on  overfeeding. 
The  individuality  and  the  race  of  the  animal  are  of  importance  for  flesh 
deposition. 

As  above  stated  (Chapter  X)  respecting  the  formation  of  fat  in  the  animal 
body,  the  most  essential  condition  for  a fat  deposition  is  an  overfeeding  with 
non-nitrogenous  foods.  The  extent  of  fat  deposition  is  determined  by  the 
excess  of  administered  calories  over  those  used.  If  a large  part  of  the 
calorie  demand  is  covered  by  proteid,  then  a greater  j^art  of  the  simul- 
taneously given  non-nitrogenous  food-stulfs  is  spared,  i.e.,  used  for  fat 
deposition.  But  as  proteid  and  fat  are  expensive  nutritive  bodies  as  com- 
pared with  carbohydrates,  the  supply  of  greater  quantities  of  carbohydrates 
is  important  for  fat  deposition.  The  body  decomposes  less  substance  at 
rest  than  during  activity.  Bodily  rest,  besides  a proper  combination  of  the 
three  chief  groups  of  organic  foods,  is  therefore  also  an  essential  requisite 
for  an  abundant  fat  deposit. 

Action  of  Certain  other  Bodies  on  Metabolism.  Water.  If  a quantity 
in  excess  of  that  which  is  necessary  is  introduced  into  the  organism,  the 
excess  is  quickly  and  principally  eliminated  with  the  urine.  This  increased 
elimination  of  urine  causes  in  fasting  animals  (Voix,  Forster),  but  not  to 
any  appreciable  degree  in  animals  taking  food  (Seegeist,  Salkoavski  and 
Munk,  Mayer,  Dubelir’),  an  increased  elimination  of  urea.  Tlie  reason 
for  this  increased  elimination  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the  drinking 
of  much  water  causes  a complete  washing  out  of  the  urea  from  the 
tissues.  Another  view,  Avhich  is  defended  by  Voit,  is  that  because  of  the 
more  active  current  of  fluids  after  taking  large  quantities  of  water  an  in- 
creased metabolism  of  proteids  takes  place.  Voit  considers  this  explana- 
tion the  correct  one,  although  he  does  not  deny  that  by  the  liberal 
administration  of  water  a more  complete  washing  out  of  the  urea  from  the 
tissues  takes  place. 

In  regard  to  the  action  of  water  on  the  formation  of  fat  and  its  meta- 
bolism, the  view  that  the  free  drinking  of  water  is  favorable  for  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat  seems  to  be  generally  admitted,  while  the  drinking  of  only  very 
little  water  acts  against  its  formation. 

* Voit,  TJntersuch.  ilber  den  Einfluss  des  Kocbsalzes,  etc.  (Munchen,  1860);  Forster, 
cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  153  ; Seegen,  Wien.  Sitzungsber., 
Bd.  G3  ; Salkowski  and  Munk,  Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  71 ; Mayer,  Zeitschr.  f.  kiln. 
Med.,  Bd.  2 : Dubelir,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  28. 
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Salts.  The  excretion  of  nrine,  even  when  no  great  quantities  of  water 
are  imbibed,  is  increased  by  common  salt,  and  at  the  same  time  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea  is  also  increased.  The  same  two  possibilities  may  be  considered 
for  tliis  last  as  in  the  action  of  water  on  the  excretion  of  urea.  The  experi- 
ments continued  for  a long  time  by  Voit,  in  which  the  absolute  increase  of 
the  elimination  of  urea  was  considerable  (100  grms.  in  49  days),  render  the 
conclusion  probable  that  common  salt  somewhat  increases  the  metabolism 
of  the  proteids.  Dubelir  has  obtained  contrary  results,  which  he  considers 
was  due  to  giving  the  animal  larger  quantities  of  common  salt.  It  is 
possible  that  the  decomposition  activity  of  the  cells  may  be  reduced  on 
giving  large  quantities  of  salt.  According  to  Straub  ' the  true  action  of 
common  salt  (although  the  loss  of  water  caused  by  the  common-salt  diuresis 
is  replaced  from  the  beginning  by  drinking  water)  is  a small  diminution  of 
the  proteid  decomposition.  Pugliese  and  Coggi  ^ have  also  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  common  salt  in  sufficiently  large  doses  diminishes  the  elimi- 
nation of  nitrogen.  Certain  other  salts,  such  as  potassium  chloride,  sodium 
sulphate,  sodium  phosphate,  sodium  hi  borate,  nitrate,  salicylate,  and  others, 
have  an  increased  action  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids. 

Alcohol.  The  question  as  to  how  far  the  alcohol  absorbed  in  the  intes- 
tinal canal  is  burnt  in  the  body,  or  whether  it  leaves  the  body  unchanged 
by  various  channels,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  discussion.  To  all 
appearances  the  greatest  part  of  the  alcohol  introduced  (95^)  is  burnt  in 
the  body  (SuBBOTiiir,  Thudichum,  Bodlander,  Ben'edicen'ti  ').  As  the 
alcohol  has  a high  calorific  value  (1  grm.  = 7 cal.),  then  the  question 
arises  whether  it  acts  sparingly  on  other  bodies,  and  whether  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  a nutritive  body.  The  investigations  made  to  decide  this 
question  have  led  to  no  decisive  result.  In  the  experiments  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  in  human  beings  sometimes  a diminished  (Hammond, 
E.  Smith,  Obernier),  sometimes  an  unchanged  (Parkes  and  A^ollo- 
wicz  ^),  while  in  other  cases  an  increased  (Forster  and  Komeyn  ^)  elimina- 
tion of  nitrogen  was  observed  after  the  administration  of  small  amounts  of 
alcohol.  In  the  recent  experiments  of  Stammreicii  and  v.  Noorden" 
alcohol  could  only  replace  the  isodynamic  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  food- 
stuffs, without  an  essential  influence  on  the  proteid  condition  of  the  body, 
in  a food  richer  in  proteid  than  ordinarily.  Miura  ^ could  not  find  any 


’ Zeitscbr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  87. 

’ See  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  26,  S.  729. 

^ Benediceali,  Du  Bois-Ileymond’s  Arcb.,  1896,  which  also  contains  the  literature. 

* In  regard  to  tlie  older  investigations  see  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  S.  170. 
‘ Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17,  S.  400. 

‘ v.  Noorden,  “ Alkobol  als  Sparmittel,”  Berlin,  kliu.  Wocbensclir.,  1891. 

Zeitscbr.  f.  kliu.  Med.,  Bd.  20. 
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sparing  action  on  proteids  by  alcohol  in  his  experiments,  and  according  to 
him  alcohol  cannot  replace  the  sparing  action  of  carbohydrate  on  proteid. 

Fokkeii  and  I.  MrxK  ‘ found  in  dogs  after  the  administration  of  small 
quantities  of  alcohol  a diminished,  and  after  large  quantities  an  increased, 
metabolism  of  proteids.  Chittenden,  Norris,  and  E.  Smith"  make  the 
statement,  based  on  their  experiments  with  1.9,  2.3,  and  2.7  c.c.  alcohol 
per  kilo  of  dog  per  diem,  that  alcohol  acts  like  a non-nitrogenous  nutritive 
body  in  regard  to  its  sparing  action  on  proteids. 

Many  investigations  have  been  made  as  to  the  extent  of  exchange  of 
gas  in  animals  after  taking  alcohol.  The  results  in  these  cases  are  some- 
what different,  depending  upon  the  size  of  dose  and  the  kind  of  animal. 
In  an  experiment  upon  the  human  body  Zuntz,  and  likewise  Geppert,* * 
observed  no  essential  change  in  the  respiratory  exchange  of  gas  after  small, 
non-intoxicating  doses  of  alcohol.  As  alcohol  is  in  greatest  part  consumed 
in  the  body  and  the  exchange  of  gas  is  nevertheless  not  essentially  raised,  it 
seems  as  if  the  alcohol  diminishes  the  combustion  of  other  bodies  and 
therefore  has  a sparing  value.  Corresponding  with  this,  as  is  well  known,  a 
deposition  of  fat  may  take  place  in  the  body  under  the  influence  of  alcohol. 
The  nutritive  value  of  alcohol  may  be  of  essential  importance  only  in  certain 
cases,  as  large  quantities  of  alcohol  taken  at  a time,  or  the  continued  use  of 
smaller  quantities,  has  an  injurious  action  on  the  organism.  Alcohol  may 
therefore  be  regarded  as  a foodstuff  only  in  exceptional  cases,  and  in  other 
respects  must  be  considered  as  an  article  of  luxury. 

Coffee  and  tea  have  no  positively  proved  action  on  the  exchange  of 
material,  and  their  importance  lies  chiefly  in  their  action  upon  the  nervous 
system.  It  is  impossible  to  enter  into  the  action  of  various  therapeutic 
agents  upon  metabolism. 


V,  The  Dependence  of  Metabolism  on  Other  Conditions.  ! 

The  previously  mentioned  so-called  abstinence  value,  i.e. , the  extent  of 
metabolism  with  absolute  bodily  rest  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  j 
serves  best  as  a starting-point  for  the  study  of  metabolism  under  various 
external  circumstances.  The  metabolism  going  on  under  these  conditions 
leads  in  the  first  place  to  the  production  of  heat,  and  it  is  only  to  a sub-  ’ 
ordinate  degree  dependent  upon  the  work  of  the  circulatory  and  respiratory  ^ 
apparatus  and  the  activity  of  the  glands.  According  to  a calculation  by  I 

‘ Fokker,  cited  from  Voit  in  Hermann’s  Handbucb,  Bd.  6,  8.  170;  Muuk,  Du  Bois- 
Reymond’s  Arch.,  1879.  L 

’ Journ.  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  12.  See  also  Donogany  and  Tibald,  Maly’s  Jahresber., 

Bd.  24,  and  Str5m,  ibid. 

* Zunlz,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  17 ; Geppert,  Arch.  f.  exp.  Path.  u.  Pharm. , Bd.  22. 
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ZuxTZ,’  only  10-20^  of  the  total  calories  of  the  abstinence  value  belongs  to 
the  circulation  and  respiration  work. 

The  magnitude  of  the.  abstinence  value  depends  in  the  first  place  upon 
the  heat  production  necessary  to  cover  the  loss  of  heat,  and  this  heat  pro- 
duction is  in  turn  dependent  upon  the  relationship  between  the  weight  of 
body  and  the  surface  of  the  body. 

Weight  of  Body  and  Age.  The  greater  the  mass  of  the  body  the  greater 
the  absolute  consumption  of  material;  while  on  the  contrary,  other  things 
being  equal,  a small  individual  of  the  same  species  of  animals  metabolizes 
absolutely  less,  but  relatively  more  as  compared  with  the  unit  of  the  weight 
of  the  body.  It  must  be  remarked  that  we  mean  flesh  weight  when  we  say 
body  weight.  The  extent  of  the  metabolism  is  dependent  upon  the 
quantity  of  living  cells,  and  a very  fat  individual  therefore  decomposes  less 
substance  per  kilo  than  a lean  person  of  the  same  weight  of  body.  In 
women,  who  generally  have  less  bodily  weight  and  a greater  quantity  of  fat 
than  men,  the  metabolism  in  general  is  smaller,  and  the  latter  is  ordinarily 
about  f of  that  of  men. 

The  question  as  to  what  extent  gender  specially  influences  metabolism 
remains  to  be  investigated.  Tigeestedt  and  Souden  * found  that  in 
the  young  the  carbon  dioxide  elimination,  per  kilo  of  body  weight  as  well  as 
per  square  metre  of  body  surface,  was  considerably  greater  in  males  than  in 
females  of  the  same  age  and  the  same  weight  of  body.  This  difference 
between  the  two  sexes  seems  to  disappear  gradually,  and  at  old  age  it  entirely 
disappears. 

The  essential  reason  why  small  animals  decompose  relatively  more  sub- 
stance, as  calculated  on  the  kilos  of  the  body,  than  large  ones  is  that 
the  smaller  animals  have  greater  bodily  surface  in  proportion  to  their  mass. 
On  this  account  the  loss  of  heat  is  greater,  which  causes  increased  heat  pro- 
duction, i.e.,  a more  active  metabolism.  This  is  also  the  reason  why  young 
individuals  of  the  same  kind  show -a  relatively  greater  decomposition  than 
older  ones.  If  we  calculate  the  heat  production  and  carbon-dioxide  elimi- 
nation on  the  unit  of  surface  of  body,  we  find,  on  the  contrary,  as  the 
experiments  of  Kubxee  upon  human  beings  and  Kichet  ‘ upon  dogs  show, 
that  they  vary  only  very  little  from  a certain  average  in  individuals  of 
different  weights. 

According  to  Tigeestedt  and  Soudex  the  greater  metabolism  in  young 
animals  depends  nevertheless  also  in  part  on  the  fact  that  in  these  indi- 
viduals the  decomposition  in  itself  is  more  active  than  in  older  ones. 


* Cited  from  v.  Noordeu,  Lehrbuch,  S.  97. 

’ ISkand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6. 

3 Rubner,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  21  and  19 ; Richet,  Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5), 
Tome  2. 
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The  period  of  growth  has  a considerable  influence  on  the  extent  of  meta- 
bolism (in  man),  and  indeed  the  metabolism,  even  when  calculated  on  the 
unit  of  surface  of  body,  is  greater  in  youth  than  in  age.' 

The  more  active  metabolism  in  young  individuals  is  apparent  when  we 
measure  the  gaseous  exchange  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  nitrogen.  As 
example  of  the  elimination  of  urea  in  children  the  following  results  of 
Camerer  * are  of  value : 

Table  X. 


Age.  Weight  of  Body  iu  Kilos.  Urea  in  grms. 

Per  Day.  Per  Kilo, 

years 10.80  12.10  1.35 

3 “ 13.30  11.10  0.90 

5 “ 16.20  12.37  0.76 

7 “ 18.80  14.05  0.75 

9 “ 25.10  17.27  0.69 

12i  “ 32.60  17.79  0.54 

15  “ 35.70  17.78  0.50 


In  adults  weighing  about  70  kilos  from  30  to  35  grms.  urea  per  day  is 
eliminated,  or  0.5  grm,  per  kilo.  At  about  15  years  of  age  the  destruction 
of  proteids  per  kilo  is  about  the  same  as  in  adults.  The  relatively  greater 
metabolism  of  proteids  in  young  individuals  is  explained  partly  by  the  fact 
that  the  metabolism  of  material  in  general  is  more  active  in  young  animals, 
and  partly  by  the  fact  that  young  animals  are  as  a rule  poorer  in  fat  than 
those  full  grown. 

As  the  metabolism  may  be  kept  at  its  lowest  point  by  absolute  rest  of 
body  and  inactivity  of  the  intestinal  tract,  it  is  manifest  that  work  and  the 
taking  up  of  food  have  an  important  bearing  on  the  extent  of  metabolism. 

Rest  and  Work.  During  work  a greater  quantity  of  potential  energy  is 
converted  into  living  force,  i.e.,  the  metabolism  is  increased  more  or  less  on 
account  of  work. 

As  explained  in  a previous  chapter  (XI)  work,  according  to  the  generally 
accepted  view,  has  no  material  influence  on  the  elimination  of  nitrogen. 
It  is  nevertheless  true  that  several  investigators  have  observed  in  certain 
cases  an  increased  elimination  of  nitrogen;  but  these  observations  have 
been  explained  in  other  ways.  For  instance,  work  may,  when  it  is  con- 
nected with  violent  movements  of  the  body,  easily  cause  dyspnoea,  and 
this  last,  as  Fraxkel  " has  shown,  may  cause  an  increase  in  the  elimination 
of  nitrogen,  since  diminution  of  the  oxygen  supply  increases  the  proteid 
metabolism.  In  others  series  of  experiments  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates 
and  fats  iu  the  food  was  not  sufficient;  the  supply  of  fat  in  the  body 
was  decreased  thereby,  and  the  destruction  of  proteids  was  correspond- 
ingly increased.  Work  may  also  increase  the  appetite,  and  an  increase 

‘ This  statement  is  disputed  by  Camerer,  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologic,  Bd.  33. 

^ Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bdd.  16  and.  20. 

® Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bdd.  67  u.  71. 
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in  tlie  elimination  of  nitrogen  may  be  caused  by  the  greater  quantity  of 
proteids  taken.  According  to  the  generally  accepted  views  muscular  activity 
has  hardly  any  influence  on  the  metabolism  of  proteids. 

On  the  contrary,  work  has  a very  considerable  influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  carbon  dioxide  and  the  consumption  of  oxygen.  This  action,  which 
was  first  observed  by  Lavoisier,  has  recently  been  confirmed  by  jnany 
investigators.  Pettenkofer  and  Yoix* *  have  made  investigations  on  a 
full-grown  man  as  to  the  metabolism  of  the  nitrogenous  as  well  as  of  the 
non-nitrogenous  bodies  during  rest  and  work,  jiartly  while  fasting  and 
partly  on  a mixed  diet.  The  experiments  were  made  on  a full-grown  man 
weighing  70  kilos.  The  results  are  contained  in  the  following  table: 

Table  XI. 


Pasting  ... 

In  these  cases  work  did  not  seem  to  have  any  infinence  on  the  destruc- 
tion of  proteids,  while  the  gas  exchange  was  considerably  increased. 

ZuxTZ  and  his  pupils  ’’  have  made  very  important  investigations  into  the 
extent  of  the  exchange  of  gas  as  a measure  of  metabolism  during  work  and 
caused  by  work,  using  Zuxtz-Geppert’s  method  (see  page  544).  These 
investigations  not  only  show  the  important  influence  of  muscular  work  on 
the  decomposition  of  material,  but  they  also  show  in  a very  instructive  way 
the  relationship  between  the  extent  of  metabolism  of  material  and  useful 
work  of  various  kinds.  We  can  only  refer  to  these  important  investigations, 
which  are  of  special  physiological  interest. 

The  action  of  muscular  work  on  the  gas  exchange  does  not  alone  appear 
with  hard  work.  From  the  researches  of  Speck  and  others  we  learn  that 
even  very  small,  apparently  quite  unessential  movements  may  increase  the 
production  of  carbon  dioxide  to  such  an  extent  that  by  not  observing  these, 
as  in  numerous  older  experiments,  very  considerable  errors  may  creep  in. 
Johansson  " has  also  made  experiments  upon  himself,  and  finds  that  on 
the  production  of  as  complete  a muscle  inactivity  as  possible  the  ordinary 
amount  of  carbon  dioxide  (31.2  grms.  per  hour  at  rest  in  the  ordinary 


Consumption  of 


Proteids. 

Fat. 

Carbohydrates. 

CO2  eliminated. 

0 consumed. 

. 79 

209 

• • • 

716 

761 

. 75 

380 

• • • 

1187 

1071 

. 137 

72 

352 

912 

831 

. 137 

173 

352 

1209 

980 

* Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  2. 

’See  the  works  of  Zuntz  and  Lehmann,  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  19;  Katzenstein, 
Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  49  ; Loewy,  ibid.;  Zimtz,  ibid.,  Bd.  68,  and  especially  the  large 
work  “ Unlersuch.  ilber  den  Stollwechsel  des  Pferdes  bei  Rube  und  Arbeit,”  Zuntz  and 
Hagemanu,  Berlin,  1898,  which  also  contains  a bibliography. 

* Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband,  1897;  also  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  27;  Speck, 
“Physiol,  des  menschl.  Athmens.”  Leipzig,  1892. 
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sense)  may  be  reduced  nearly  one  third,  or  an  average  of  22  grms.  per 
hour. 

The  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  eliminated  during  a working  period  is 
uniformly  greater  than  the  quantity  of  oxygen  taken  up  at  the  same  time, 
and  hence  a raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  was  formerly  usually  con- 
sidered as  caused  by  work.  This  rise  does  not  seem  to  be  based  upon  tlie 
kind  of  chemical  processes  going  on  during  work,  as  we  have  a series  of 
experiments  made  by  Zuntz,  Lehmann,  and  Katzenstein  ’ in  which  the 
?es2)iratory  quotient  remained  almost  wholly  unchanged  in  spite  of  work. 
According  to  Loewy’  the  combustion  jirocesses  in  the  animal  body  go  on 
in  the  same  way  in  work  as  in  rest,  and  a raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient 
(irrespective  of  tlie  transient  change  in  the  resjiiratory  mechanism)  takes 
place  only  with  insufficient  supply  of  oxygen  to  the  muscles,  as  in  contin- 
uous fatiguing  work  or  excessive  muscular  activity  for  a brief  period,  also  with 
local  lack  of  oxygen  caused  by  excessive  work  of  certain  gronjDS  of  muscles. 
This  varying  condition  of  the  respiratory  quotient  has  been  explained  by 
Katzenstein  by  the  statement  that  during  work  two  kinds  of  chemical 
processes  act  side  by  side.  The  one  depends  upon  the  work  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  production  of  carbon  dioxide  also  in  the  absence  of  free 
oxygen,  while  the  other  brings  about  the  regeneration  which  takes  place  by 
the  taking  up  of  oxygen.  When  these  two  chief  kinds  of  chemical  processes 
make  the  same  progress  the  respiratory  quotient  remains  unchanged  during 
work ; if  by  hard  work  the  decomposition  is  increased  as  compared  with  the 
regeneration,  then  a raising  of  the  respiratory  quotient  takes  place. 

The  theory  of  Loe’wy  and  Zuntz  that  the  raising  of  the  respiratory 
quotient  during  work  is  to  be  explained  by  an  insufficient  supply  of 
oxygen  is  opposed  by  Laulanie.’  He  has  observed  the  reverse,  namely,  a 
diminution  in  the  respiratory  quotient  during  continuous,  excessive  work, 
and  this  is  not  reconcilable  with  the  above  statements.  According  to 
Laulanie,  who  considers  sugar  as  the  source  of  muscular  energy,  the  rise 
in  the  respiratory  quotient  is  due  to  an  increased  combustion  of  sugar. 
The  diminution  of  the  same  he  explains  by  a re-formation  of  sugar  from  fat 
which  takes  place  at  the  same  time  and  is  accompanied  with  an  increased 
consumption  of  oxygen. 

In  sleep  metabolism  decreases  as  compared  with  that  during  waking, 
and  the  most  essential  reason  for  this  is  the  muscular  inactivity  during  sleep. 
The  investigations  of  Eubner  upon  a dog,  and  of  Johansson  * upon  human 


' See  foot-note  2,  page  580. 

Pflllger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  49. 

® Arch,  de  Physiol.  (5),  Tome  8,  p.  572. 

■*  Rubuer,  Ludwig- Festschr.,  1887;  Loewy,  Berl.  klin.  Wochenschr.,  1891,  S.  434  { 
Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  8. 
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beings,  teach  ns  that  if  the  muscular  work  is  eliminated  the  metabolism 
during  waking  is  not  greater  than  in  sleep. 

The  action  of  light  also  stands  in  close  connection  with  the  question  of 
the  action  of  muscular  work.  It  seems  positively  proved  that  metabolism  is 
Increased  under  the  intlnence  of  light.  Most  investigators,  such  as  Speck, 
Loeb,  and  Ewald,* *  consider  that  this  increase  is  dne  to  the  movements 
caused  by  the  light  or  an  increased  muscle  tonus.  Fubini  and  Bexi- 
DiCEXTi  ’ assume  that  the  increase  in  metabolism  due  to  light  is  independent 
of  the  movements.  They  base  this  assumption  on  experiments  made  on 
hibernating  animals. 

Mental  activity  does  not  seem  to  have  any  influence  on  metabolism. 

Action  of  the  External  Tenijjerature.  In  cold-blooded  animals  the  pro. 
duction  of  carbon  dioxide  increases  and  decreases  with  the  rise  and  fall  of 
the  surrounding  temperature.  In  warm-blooded  animals  this  condition  is 
the  reverse.  By  the  investigations  of  Ludwig  and  Saxdees-Ezx,  Pflugek 
and  his  pupils,  and  Duke  Charles  Theodore  of  Bavaria  and  others,’  it 
has  been  demonstrated  that  in  warm-blooded  animals  the  change  in  the 
external  temperature  has  different  results  according  as  the  animal’s  own 
lieat  remains  the  same  or  changes.  If  the  temperature  of  the  animal  sinks, 
the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  decreases;  if  the  temperature  rises,  the 
elimination  of  CO,  increases.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  of  the 
body  remains  unchanged,  then  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide  increases 
with  a lower  and  decreases  with  a higher  external  temperature.  This  fact 
may  be  explained,  according  to  Pfluger  and  Zuntz,  by  the  statement  that 
the  low  temperature,  by  exciting  a reflex  action  in  the  sensitive  nerves  of 
the  skin,  causes  an  increased  metabolism  in  the  muscles  with  an  increased 
production  of  heat,  affecting  the  temperature  of  the  body,  while  with  a 
higher  external  temperature  the  reverse  takes  place.  The  experiments 
made  upon  animals  are  somewhat  uncertain  for  several  reasons,  but  the 
determinations  of  the  oxygen  absorption,  as  well  as  the  elimination  of  CO,, 
made  by  Speck,  Loewy,  and  Johaxssox^  in  human  beings,  have 
shown  that  cold  does  not  produce  any  essential  increase  in  the  metabolism 
of  man.  The  irritation  caused  by  cold  may  reflexly  cause  a forced  respira- 
tion with  an  action  on  the  gas  exchange,  and  weak  reflex  muscular  move- 
ments, such  as  shivering,  trembling,  etc.,  may  cause  an  insignificant 
increase  in  the  elimination  of  carbon  dioxide;  in  complete  muscular  in- 
activity cold  seems  to  cause  no  increased  absorption  of  oxygen  or  increased 

' Speck,  1.  c. ; Loeb,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  42  ; Ewald,  Journ  of  Physiol.,  Vol.  13. 

* Cited  from  Maly’s  Jahresber.,  Bd.  22,  S.  395. 

^ The  pertineut  literature  may  be  found  cited  by  Voit  iu  Hermann’s  Handbuch,  Bd. 
6,  and  also  by  Speck,  1.  c. 

^ Speck,  1.  c. ; Loewy,  Pfluger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  46  ; Johansson,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol., 
Bd.  7. 
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metabolism.  Eykman’s *  * experiments  upon  inhabitants  of  the  tropics  also 
sliow  the  same  result,  namely,  that  in  human  beings  no  apreciable  chemical 
heat  regulation  occurs. 

JMetabolism  is  increased  by  the  partaking  of  food.,  and  Zuntz  ’ has  cal- 
CLilated  that  in  man  the  consumption  of  oxygen  is  raised  on  an  average  15^ 
above  the  amount  during  rest  for  about  G hours  after  taking  a moderately 
hearty  meal.  This  increase  in  the  metabolism  is  caused,  according  to  the 
generally  accepted  view  of  Speck,  probably  only  by  the  increased  work  of 
the  digestive  apparatus  on  the  partaking  of  food.  Rjasaktzeff  has  shown 
that  the  extent  of  nitrogen  elimination  is  joroportional  to  the  intensity  of 
the  digestive  work. 


VI.  The  Necessity  of  Food  by  Man  under  Various 

Conditions. 

Various  attempts  have  been  made  to  determine  the  daily  quantity  of 
organic  food  needed  by  man.  Certain  investigators  have  calculated,  from 
the  total  consumption  of  food  by  a large  number  of  similarly  fed  individuals, 
soldier,  sailors,  laborers,  etc.,  the  average  quantity  of  foodstuffs  required 
per  head.  Others  have  calculated  the  daily  demand  of  food  from  the 
quantity  of  carbon  and  nitrogen  in  the  excreta.  Others,  again,  have  calcu- 
lated the  quantity  of  nutritive  material  in  a diet  by  which  an  equilibrium 
was  maintained  in  the  individual  for  one  or  several  days  between  the  con- 
sumption and  the  elimination  of  carbon  and  nitrogen.  Lastly,  others  still 
have  quantitatively  determined  during  a period  of  several  days  the  organic 
foodstuffs  consumed  daily  by  persons  of  various  occupations  who  chose 
their  own  food,  by  which  they  Avere  well  nourished  and  rendered  fully 
capable  of  labor. 

Among  these  methods  a few  are  not  quite  free  from  objection,  and  others 
have  not  as  yet  been  tried  on  a sufficiently  large  scale.  Nevertheless  the 
experiments  collected  thus  far  serve,  partly  because  of  their  number  and 
partly  because  of  the  methods,  to  correct  and  control  one  another,  and  also 
serve  as  a good  starting-point  in  determining  the  diet  of  various  classes  and 
similar  questions. 

If  the  quantity  of  foodstuffs  taken  daily  be  converted  into  calories 
produced  during  physiological  combustion,  we  then  obtain  some  idea  of 
the  sum  of  the  chemical  potential  energy  which  under  varying  con- 
ditions is  introduced  into  the  body.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
food  is  never  completely  absorbed,  and  that  undigested  or  unabsorbed 
residues  are  always  expelled  from  the  body  with  the  faeces.  The  gross 

’ Virchow’s  Arch.,  Bd.  133,  and  Pfliiger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  64. 

* Zuutz  and  Levy,  “ Beitrag  zur  Keiinluiss  d.  Verdaulichkeit,  etc.,  des  Brodes,” 
Pfluger’s  Arch. , Bd.  49. 
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results  of  calories  calculated  from  the  food  taken  must  tlierefore,  according 
to  ItuBNEK,  be  diminished  at  least  8^, 

The  following  summary  contains  certain  examples  of  the  quantity  of 
food  which  is  consumed  by  individuals  of  various  classes  under  different 
conditions.  In  the  last  column  we  also  find  the  quantity  of  living  force 
which  corresponds  to  the  quantity  of  food  in  question,  calculated  as  calories, 
with  the  above-stated  correction.  Tlie  calories  are  therefore,  net  results, 
while  the  figures  for  the  nutritive  bodies  are  gross  results. 


Table  XII. 

Proteids. 

Fat. 

Carbo- 

hydrates. 

Calories. 

Authority. 

Soldier  during  peace 

..  119 

40 

529 

2784 

Playfair.  ' 

“ light  service 

...  117 

35 

447 

2424 

Hiluesheim. 

“ infield 

. ..  146 

46 

504 

2852 

f 4 

Laborer 

..  130 

40 

550 

2903 

Molesciiott. 

at  rest 

..  137 

72 

352 

2458 

Pettenkofer  & Voit. 

Cabinet-maker  (40  years). 

..  131 

68 

494 

2835 

Forster.^ 

Young  physician 

..  127 

89 

362 

2602 

“ 

( ( < i 

...  134 

102 

292 

2476 

4 ( 

Laborer. . 

..  133 

95 

422 

2902 

< i 

English  smith 

“ pugilist 

...  176 

71 

666 

3780 

Playfair. 

...  288 

88 

93 

2189 

(( 

Bavarian  wood-chopper.. 

..  135 

208 

876 

5589 

Liebig. 

Laborer  in  Silesia 

...  80 

16 

552 

2518 

Meinert.® 

Seamstress  in  Loudon. . . . 

..  54 

29 

292 

1688 

Pl.AYPAIR. 

Swedish  laborer 

...  134 

79 

485 

3019 

Hultgren  & Landergren.^ 

Japanese  student 

..  83 

14 

622 

2779 

Eltkman.® 

“ shopman 

..  55 

6 

394 

1744 

'Fawara.^ 

It  is  evident  that  persons  of  essentially  different  weight  of  body  who  live 
under  unequal  external  conditions  must  need  essentially  different  food.  It 
is  also  to  be  expected  (and  this  is  confirmed  by  the  table)  that  not  only  the 
absolute  quantity  of  food  consumed  by  various  persons,  but  also  the  relative 
proportion  of  the  various  organic  nutritive  substances,  shows  considerable 
variation.  Eesnlts  for  the  daily  need  of  human  beings  in  general  cannot 
be  given.  For  certain  classes,  such  as  soldiers,  laborers,  etc.,  results  may 
be  given  which  are  valuable  for  the  calculation  of  the  daily  rations. 

Based  on  extensive  investigations  and  a very  wide  experience,  Voit  has 
proposed  the  following  average  quantities  for  the  daily  diet  of  adults: 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.  Calories. 

For  men 118  grms.  56  grms.  500  grins.  2810 

But  it  should  be  remarked  that  these  data  relate  to  a man  weigh- 


' In  regard  to  the  older  researches  cited  in  this  table  we  refer  the  reader  to  Voit  in 
Hermann’s  Haudbuch,  Bd.  6,  S.  519. 

’ Ibid.,  and  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  9. 

* Armee-  uud  Volksernilhrung.  Berlin,  1880. 

* Untersuchung  iibcr  die  Ernilhruug  schwedischer  Arbeitcr  bei  frei  gewahlter  Kost. 
Stockholm,  1891.  Maly,  Jahresber.  Bd.  21. 

^ Cited  from  Kellner  and  Mori  in  Zeitschr.  f.  Biologie,  Bd.  25. 
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ing  70  to  75  kilos  and  who  was  engaged  daily  for  ten  hours  in  not  too 
fatiguing  labor. 

The  quantity  of  food  required  by  a woman  engaged  in  moderate  work  is 
about  four  fifths  that  of  a laboring  man,  and  we  may  consider  the  following 
as  a daily  diet  with  moderate  work : 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carbohydrates.  Calories. 

For  women 94  grms.  45  grms.  400  grms.  2240 

The  proportion  of  fat  to  carbohydrates  is  here  as  1 : 8-9.  Such  a pro- 
portion occurs  often  in  the  food  of  the  poorer  classes,  while  the  ratio  in  the 
food  of  wealthier  persons  is  1 : 3-4.  The  maximum  quantity  of  carbo- 
hydrates in  the  food  must,  according  to  Voit,  not  be  above  500  grms. ; and 
as  the  carbohydrates  besides  constitute  the  chief  jiart  of  the  often  very  bulky 
vegetable  foods,  it  has  been  suggested  for  this  and  other  grounds  to  increase 
the  quantity  of  fat  at  the  expense  of  the  carbohydrates  in  such  rations. 
But  because  of  the  high  price  of  fat  such  a modification  cannot  always  be 
made. 

In  examining  the  above  numbers  for  the  daily  rations  it  must  not  be 
forgotten  that  the  figures  for  the  various  foodstuffs  are  gross  results.  They 
consequently  represent  the  quantity  of  these  which  must  be  taken  in,  and 
not  those  which  are  really  absorbed.  The  figures  for  the  calories  are,  on 
the  contrary,  net  results. 

The  various  foods  are,  as  is  well  known,  not  equally  digested  and 
absorbed,  and  in  general  the  vegetable  foods  are  less  comioletely  consumed 
than  animal  foods.  This  is  especially  true  of  the  proteids.  When,  there- 
fore, Voit,  as  above  stated,  calculates  the  daily  quantity  of  proteids  needed 
by  a laborer  as  118  grms.,  he  starts  with  the  sujiposition  that  the  diet  is  a 
mixed  animal  and  vegetable  one,  and  also  that  of  the  above  118  grms. 
about  105  grms.  are  absorbed.  The  results  obtained  by  Pfluger  and  his 
pupils  Bohland  and  Bleibtreu  ’ of  the  extent  of  the  metabolism  of 
proteids  in  man  with  an  optional  and  sufficient  diet  correspond  well  with 
the  above  figures,  when  the  unequal  weight  of  body  of  the  various  jDersons 
experimented  upon  is  sufficiently  considered. 

As  a rule,  the  more  exclusively  a vegetable  food  is  employed,  the 
smaller  is  the  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  same.  The  strictly  vegetable  diet 
of  certain  people,  as  that  of  the  Japanese  and  of  the  so-called  vegetarians, 
is  therefore  a proof  that,  if  the  quantity  of  food  be  sufficient,  a person  may 
exist  on  considerably  smaller  quantities  of  proteids  than  Voit  suggests.  It 
follows  from  the  investigations  of  IIirschfeld,  Kumagawa,  and  Klem- 
perer (see  page  574)  that  a nearly  complete  or  indeed  a complete  nitroge- 
nous equilibrium  may  be  attained  by  the  sufficient  administration  of  non- 
nitrogenous  nutritive  bodies  with  relatively  very  small  quantities  of  proteids. 


• Bohland,  Pflilger’s  Arch.,  Bd.  36  ; Bleibtreu,  ibid.,  Bd.  38. 
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If  we  bear  in  mind  that  tlie  food  of  people  of  different  countries  varies 
greatly,  and  that  the  individual  also  takes  essentially  different  nourishment 
according  to  the  external  conditions  of  living  and  the  influence  of  climate, 
it  is  not  remarkable  that  a person  accustomed  to  a mixed  diet  can  exist  for 
some  time  on  a strictly  vegetable  diet  deficient  in  proteids.  Xo  one  doubts 
the  ability  of  man  to  adapt  himself  to  a heterogeneously  composed  diet 
when  this  is  not  too  difficult  of  digestion  and  is  sufficient  in  quantity  ; but 
this  ability  does  not  furnish  a good  reason  for  essentially  altering  the  figures 
suggested  by  Yoit.  Although  man  may  be  satisfied  under  certain  circum- 
stances with  a smaller  quantity  of  proteid  than  that  calculated  by  VoiT, 
still  it  does  not  follow  that  such  a diet  is  also  the  most  serviceable.  Voit’s 
figures  are  only  given  for  certain  cases  or  certain  categories  of  human  beings. 
It  is  apparent  that  other  figures  must  be  taken  for  other  cases,  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  daily  ration  given  by  Voit  as  necessary  for  a laborer  must 
be  altered  slightly  for  other  countries  because  of  the  existing  conditions  in 
middle  Europe,  where  Yoit  made  his  investigations.  The  numerous  com- 
pilations (of  Atwater  and  others  ’)  on  the  diet  of  different  families  in 
America  have  given  the  figures  97-113  grms.  proteid  for  a man,  and  the 
very  careful  investigations  of  Hultgren"  and  Laudergeeh  have  shown 
that  the  laborer  in  Sweden  with  moderate  work  and  an  average  body 
weight  of  70.3  kilos,  with  optional  diet,  partakes  134  grms.  proteid,  79 
grms.  fat,  and  522  grms.  carbohydrates.  The  quantity  of  proteid  is  here 
greater  than  is  necessary  according  to  Yoit.  On  the  other  hand  Lapicque  ^ 
found  67  grms.  proteid  for  Abyssinians  and  81  grms.  for  Malaysians  (per 
body  weight  of  70  kilos),  materially  lower  figures. 

If  we  compare  the  figures  of  Table  XII  with  the  average  figures  proposed 
by  Yoit  for  the  daily  diet  of  a laborer,  it  would  seem  at  the  first  glance  as 
if  the  consumed  food  in  certain  cases  was  considerably  in  excess  of  the  need, 
while  in  other  cases,  as  for  instance  that  of  a seamstress  in  London,  it  was 
entirely  insufficient.  A positive  conclusion  cannot,  therefore,  be  drawn  if 
we  do  not  know  the  weight  of  the  body,  as  well  as  the  labor  performed  by 
the  person,  and  also  the  conditions  of  living.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the 
amount  of  nutriment  required  by  the  body  is  not  directly  proportional  to 
the  bodily  weight,  for  a small  body  consumes  relatively  more  substance  than 
a larger  one,  and  varying  quantities  of  fat  may  also  cause  a difference ; but 
a large  body,  which  must  maintain  a greater  quantity,  consumes  an  abso- 
lutely greater  quantity  of  substance  than  a small  one,  and  in  estimating  the 
nutritive  need  one  must  also  always  consider  the  weight  of  the  body. 


' Atwater,  Report  of  the  Storrs  Agric.  Expt.  Station,  Conn.,  1891-1895  and  1896; 
also  Nutrition  Investigations  at  the  University  of  Tennessee,  1896  and  1897  ; U.  S. 
Depart,  of  Agriculture,  Bull.  53,  1898. 

’ Hultgren  and  Landergren,  1.  c. ; Lapicque,  Arch,  de  Pliysiol.  (5),  Tome  6. 
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According  to  Yoit,  the  diet  for  a laborer  with  70  kilos  bodily  weight 
requires  40  calories  for  each  kilo.  Ordinarily  in  resting  human  beings 
the  nutritive  demand  is  generally  calculated  as  30  calories  per  kilo.  The 
minimum  figure  for  metabolism  during  sleep  and  in  as  complete  rest  as 
possible  has  been  found  by  Sonden,  Tigekstedt  and  Johansson *  * to  be 
24-25  calories. 

As  several  times  stated  above,  the  demands  of  the  body  for  nourishment 
vary  with  different  conditions  of  the  body.  Among  these  conditions  two 
are  especially  ini23ortant,  namely,  work  and  rest. 

In  a previous  chapter,  in  which  muscular  labor  was  spoken  of,  it  was 
seen  that  the  generally  accepted  view  is  that  non-nitrogenous  food  is  the 
most  essential,  if  not  the  sole,  source  of  muscular  force.  As  a natural 
sequence  it  is  to  be  expected  that  in  activity  the  non-nitrogenous  foods 
before  all  must  be  increased  in  the  daily  rations. 

Still  this  does  not  seem  to  hold  true  in  daily  experience.  It  is  a well- 
known  fact  that  hard-working  individuals — men  and  animals — require  a 
greater  quantity  of  proteids  in  the  food  than  less  active  ones.  This  contra- 
diction is,  however,  only  apparent,  and  it  depends,  as  Voix  has  shown,  upon 
the  fact  that  individuals  used  to  violent  work  are  more  muscular.  For 
this  reason  a person  performing  severe  muscular  labor  requires  food  contain- 
ing a larger  proportion  of  proteids  than  an  individual  whose  occupation 
demands  less  violent  exertion.  Another  question  is,  how  should  the 
relative  and  absolute  quantity  of  food  be  changed  if  increased  exertion  be 
demanded  of  one  and  the  same  individual  ? \ 

An  answer  based  upon  experience  may  be  found  in  statistics  concerning  i 

the  maintenance  of  soldiers  in  peace  and  war.  Many  such  data  are  obtain-  j 

able.  In  a critical  examination  of  the  same  it  is  found  that  in  war  rations  j 

the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies  as  compared  with  the  proteids  I 

is  only  increased  in  exceptional  cases,  while  usually  the  reverse  is  the  case.  | 

Even  in  these  cases  the  actual  proportion  does  not  correspond  with  the  j 

theoretical  demand,  upon  which,  however,  too  great  stress  must  not  be  \ 

laid,  since  in  the  case  of  soldiers  in  the  field  many  other  circumstances  A 

are  to  be  considered,  such  as  the  volume  and  weight  of  the  food,  etc.,  etc.,  N 

which  cannot  here  be  more  closely  discussed.  The  following  table  shows  3 

the  average  results  of  soldiers’  rations  in  war  and  peace  from  the  data  given  1 

for  various  countries.^  These  average  results  also  include  the  figures  for  | 
Sweden.  I 


* Sonden  and  Tigerstedt,  Skand.  Arch.  f.  Physiol.,  Bd.  6 ; Johansson,  ibid.,  Bd.  7 ; 
Tigerstedt,  Nord.  Med.  Arkiv.  Festband,  1897. 

* Germany,  Austria,  Switzerland,  France,  Italy,  Russia,  and  the  United  States. 
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Table  XIII. 


A. 

Peace  Ration. 

B. 

War  Ration. 

Proteids. 

Fat.  Carb. 

Proteids. 

Fat.  Carb. 

Minimum 108  22  504  126  38  484 

Maximum 165  97  731  197  95  688 

Mean 130  40  551  146  59  557 

Sweden 179  102  591  202  137  565 


If  we  do  not  consider  the  very  liberal  rations  for  the  soldier  in 
Sweden,  and  if  we  simply  adhere  to  the  above  mean  figures,  we  obtain  the 
following  results  for  the  daily  rations: 

Protelds.  Fat.  Carb.  Calories. 


In  peace 130  40  551  2900 

In  war 146  59  557  3250 


If  we  calculate  the  fat  in  its  equivalent  quantity  of  starch,  then  the 
relation  of  the  proteids  to  the  non-nitrogenons  foods  is: 

In  peace 1 : 4.97 

In  war 1 : 4.79 


The  proportion  is  nearly  the  same  in  both  cases;  the  slight  difference 
which  occurs  shows  a trifling  relative  increase  in  the  proteids  in  the  war 
ration.  On  the  contrary,  as  is  especially  apparent  from  the  total  of  the 
calories,  the  total  quantity  of  nutritive  bodies  is  greater  in  the  war  than  in 
the  peace  ration. 

As  more  work  requires  an  increase  in  the  absolute  quantity  of  food,  so 
the  quantity  of  food  must  be  diminished  when  little  work  is  performed. 
The  question  as  to  how  far  this  can  be  done  is  of  importance  in  regard  to 
the  diet  in  prisons  and  poorhouses.  We  give  below  the  following  as  example 
of  such  diets: 

Table  XIV. 


Proteids. 

Fat. 

Carb. 

Calories. 

Prisoner  (not  working). 

...87 

22 

305 

1667 

Schuster.' 

(i  ti  ti 

...  85 

30 

300 

1709 

Voit. 

Man  in  pporhouse 

. ...  92 

45 

332 

1985 

Forster.* 

Woman  in  “ 

. ...  80 

49 

266 

1725 

The  figures  given  by  Voit  are,  he  says,  the  lowest  reported  for  a non- 
working prisoner.  He  considers  the  following  as  the  lowest  diet  for  old 
non- working  people : 

Proteids.  Fat.  Carb.  Calories. 


Men 90  40  350  2200 

Women 80  35  300  1733 


In  calculating  the  daily  diet  it  is  in  most  cases  sufficient  to  ascertain 
how  much  of  the  various  foodstuffs  must  be  daily  administered  to  tlie 
body  to  keep  it  in  the  proper  condition  to  perform  the  work  required 
of  it.  In  other  cases  it  may  be  a question  of  improving  the  nutritive  condi- 


‘ See  Voit,  Untersuchung  der  Kost.  Mtlncben,  1877.  S.  142. 
’ Ihid..  S.  186. 
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tioii  of  the  body  hy  jjroperly  selected  food;  but  Ave  also  have  cases  in  which 
it  is  desired  to  diminish  the  mass  or  weight  of  the  body  by  an  insufficient 
nutrition.  This  is  especially  the  case  in  obesity,  and  all  the  dietaries 
proposed  for  this  purpose  are  chiefly  starvation  cures. 

The  oldest  and  most  generally  known  diet  cure  for  corpulency  is  that  of 
ITakvey,  which  is  ordinarily  called  the  Bantiis^g  method.  The  principle 
of  this  cure  consists  in  increasing,  as  far  as  possible,  the  consumption  of  the 
accumulated  fat  of  the  body  by  as  limited  a supply  of  fat  and  carbohydrates 
as  practicable  and  a simultaneously  increased  supply  of  proteids.  A second, 
called  Ebstein’s  cure,  is  based  on  the  assumption  (not  correct)  that  the  fat 
of  the  food  is  not  accumulated  in  a body  rich  in  fat,  but  is  completely 
burnt.  In  this  cure  large  quantities  of  fat  are  therefore  allowed  in  the 
food,  while  the  quantity  of  carbohydrates  is  diminished  very  materially. 
The  third  cure,  called  Oertel’s  ’ cure,  is  based  on  the  correct  view  that  a 
certain  quantity  of  carbohydrates  has  no  greater  influence  in  the  accumula- 
tion of  fat  than  the  isodynamic  quantities  of  fat.  In  this  cure,  therefore, 
carbohydrates  as  Avell  as  fat  are  allowed,  provided  the  total  quantity  of  the 
same  is  not  so  great  as  to  hinder  the  decrease  in  the  fatty  condition.  A 
greatly  diminished  supply  of  water  is  also  one  of  the  features  of  Oertel’s 
cure,  especially  in  certain  cases.  The  average  quantity  of  the  various 
nutritive  substances  supplied  to  the  body  in  these  three  cures  is  as  follows, 
and  we  give  also  for  comparison  in  the  same  table  Voit’s  diet  necessary  for 
a laborer : 


Harvey-Banting’s  cure 

Proteids. 
171 

Fat. 

8 

Garb. 

75 

Calories. 

1066 

Ebstein’s  cure 

102 

85 

47 

1391 

Oertel’s  “ 

156 

22 

72 

1124 

“ “ (max.) 

170 

44 

114 

1557 

Laborer,  according  to  VoiT 

118 

56 

500 

2810 

If  the  fat  in  all  cases  is  recalculated  in  starch,  then  the  proportion  of 
the  proteids  to  the  carbohydrates  is: 


Haryey-Banting’s  cure 100  : 54 

Ebstein’s  cure 100  : 246 

Oertel’s  “ 100  : 80 

“ “ (max.) 100  : 129 

Laborer 100  : 540 


In  all  these  cures  for  corpulence  the  quantity  of  non-nitrogenous  bodies 
is  diminished  as  compared  with  the  proteids;  but  also  the  total  quantity 
of  food,  as  is  shown  by  the  number  of  calories,  is  considerably  diminished. 

Harvey-Banting’s  cure  differs  from  the  others  in  a relatively  very 
much  greater  quantity  of  proteids,  while  the  total  number  of  calories  in  it 


' Banting,  Letter  on  Corpulence.  London,  1864 ; — Ebstein,  Die  Fettliebigkeit  und 
ibre  Behandlung.  1882  ; — Oertel,  Handbucb  derallg.  Tberapie  der  Kreislaufstorungen.  , 
1884.  " 
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is  the  smallest.  On  this  account  this  cure  acts  very  quickly;  hut  it  is 
therefore  also  more  dangerous  and  more  diflicult  to  accomplish.  In  this 
regard  Ebstein’s  and  Oertel’s  cures  (especially  Oertel’s),  having  a 
greater  variation  in  the  selection  of  food,  are  hotter.  As  the  adipose  tissue 
has  a proteid-sparing  action,  we  have  to  consider  in  using  these  cures, 
especially  Banting’s,  that  the  destruction  of  proteids  in  the  body  is  not 
increased  with  the  decrease  in  the  adipose  tissue,  and  one  must  therefore 
carefully  watch  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  hy  the  urine.  All  diet  cures  for 
obesity  are  moreover,  as  above  stated,  starvation  cures;  and  if  the  daily 
quantity  of  food  required  by  an  adult  man,  represented  as  calories,  is  in 
round  numbers  2500  calories  (according  to  the  average  figures  found  by 
Forster  in  the  case  of  a physician),  then  one  immediately  sees  what  a con- 
siderable part  of  its  own  mass  the  body  must  daily  give  up  in  the  above 
cures.  This  reminds  us  of  the  great  care  necessary  in  employing  them; 
each  special  case  should  be  conducted  with  regard  to  the  individuality,  the 
Aveight  of  the  body,  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  in  the  urine,  etc.,  etc.,  and 
always  under  strong  control,  and  only  by  a physician,  never  by  a layman.  A 
more  detailed  discussion  of  the  many  conditions  which  must  be  considered 
in  these  cases  does  not  enter  into  the  plan  and  scope  of  this  work. 
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TABLE  I.— FOODS.* 


1.  Animal  Foodstuffs. 

1000  Parts  contain 

Relationship  of 

Proteids  and 
Extractives. 

2 

a 

Carbohy- 
drates. “ 

1 

4 

"m 

< 

Water. 

i 

1 

6 

6 

4^ 

C/3 

03 

1 

:2 

:3 

a.  Flesh  without  Bones. 

Fat  beef  ’ 

183 

166 

11 

640 

100 

90 

0 

Beef  (average  fat*) 

196 

98 

18 

688 

100 

50 

0 

Beef’ 

190 

120 

18 

672 

100 

63 

0 

Corned  beef  (average  fat) 

218 

115 

117 

550 

100 

53 

0 

Veal 

190 

80 

13 

717 

100 

42 

0 

Horse,  salted  and  smoked 

318 

65 

125 

492 

100 

20 

0 

Smoked  ham  

255 

365 

100 

280 

100 

143 

0 

Pork,  salted  and  smoked  

100 

660 

40 

130 

100 

660 

0 

Flesh  from  hare 

233 

11 

12 

744 

100 

5 

0 

“ “ chicken 

195 

93 

11 

701 

100 

48 

0 

“ " partridge 

253 

14 

14 

719 

100 

6 

0 

“ “ wild  duck 

246 

31 

12 

711 

100 

13 

0 

h.  Flesh  with  Bones. 

Fat  beef’ 

156 

141 

9 

544 

150 

100 

90 

0 

Beef,  average  fat* 

167 

83 

15 

585 

150 

100 

49 

0 

Beef,  slightly  corned 

175 

93 

85 

480 

167 

100 

53 

0 

Beef,  thoroughly  corned 

190 

100 

100 

430 

180 

100 

53 

0 

Mutton,  very  fat 

135 

332 

8 

437 

88 

100 

246 

0 

“ average  fat 

160 

160 

10 

520 

150 

100 

100 

0 

Pork,  fresh,  fat 

100 

460 

5 

365 

70 

100 

460 

0 

Pork,  corned,  fat 

120 

540 

60 

200 

80 

100 

450 

0 

Smoked  ham 

200 

300 

70 

340 

90 

100 

150 

0 

c.  Fishes. 

River  eel,  fresh,  entire 

89 

220 

6 

352 

333 

100 

246 

0 

Salmon,  “ “ 

121 

67 

10 

469 

333 

100 

66 

0 

Anchovy,  “ ” 

128 

39 

11 

489 

333 

100 

31 

0 

Flounder,  “ “ 

145 

14 

11 

580 

250 

100 

9 

0 

River  perch,"  " 

100 

2 

8 

440 

450 

100 

2 

0 

Torsk,  “ " 

86 

1 

8 

455 

450 

100 

1 

0 

Pike,  " 

82 

1 

6 

461 

450 

100 

1 

0 

Herring,  salted,  entire 

140 

140 

100 

280 

340 

100 

100 

0 

Anchovy,  " " 

116 

43 

107 

334 

400 

100 

37 

0 

Salmon  (side),  salted 

200 

108 

132 

460 

100 

100 

54 

0 

Kabel jau  (salted  haddock) 

246 

4 

178 

472 

100 

100 

1 

0 

Codfish  (dried  ling) 

532 

5 

106 

257 

100 

100 

1 

0 

" (dried  torsk)  ... 

665 

10 

59 

116 

150 

100 

1 

0 

Fish-meal  from  variety  of  Gadus. 

736 

7 

87 

170 

100 

1 

0 

1 The  results  in  the  following  tables  are  chiefly  compiled  from  the  summary  of  AlmSn  and  of 
Konig.  We  here  designate  as  “ waste  ” the  part  of  the  foods  which  is  lost  in  the  preparation  of  the 
food  or  that  which  is  not  used  by  the  body ; for  instance,  bones,  skin,  egg-shells,  and  the  cellulose 
vegetable  foods. 

’ Meat  such  as  is  ordinarily  sold  in  the  markets  in  Sweden. 

^ Beef  such  as  is  delivered  by  large  purveyors  to  public  institutions  in  Sweden. 

Pork,  chiefly  from  the  breast  and  belly,  such  as  occurs  in  the  rations  of  Swedish  soldiers. 
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TABLE  I.— FOODS.— 


1.  Animal  Foodstuffs. 

1000  Parts  contain 

j Relationship  of 

Proteids  and 
Extractives. 

2 

•4J 

d 

Carbohy- 
drates. “ 

4 

43 

(/3 

< 

5 

U 

4> 

"3 

6 

6 

CO 

d 

1 

;2 

:3 

d.  Inner  Organs  (Fresh), 

Brain 

116 

103 

11 

770 

100 

89 

0 

Beef-liver 

196 

56 

11 

17 

720 

100 

28 

6 

Beef. heart 

184 

92 

10 

714 

100 

50 

0 

Heart  and  lungs  of  mutton 

163 

106 

10 

721 

100 

65 

0 

Veal-kidnev 

221 

38 

13 

728 

100 

17 

0 

Ox-tongue  (fresh) 

150 

170 

10 

670 

100 

113 

0 

Blood  from  various  animals 

(average  results) 

182 

2 

9 

807 

100 

1 

0 

e.  Other  Animal  Foods. 

V:*riety  of  pork-sausage(Mettwurst). 

190 

150 

50 

610 

lOO 

79 

0 

Same  for  frying 

220 

160 

55 

565 

100 

73 

0 

Butter 

7 

850 

7 

15 

119 

100 

12100 

100 

Lard 

3 

990 

7 

100 

33000 

0 

Meat  extract 

304 

175 

217 

Cow’s  milk  (full) 

35 

35 

50 

7 

873 

100 

100 

143 

“ “ (skimmed) 

35 

7 

50 

7 

901 

100 

20 

143 

Buttermilk 

41 

9 

38 

7 

905 

100 

22 

93 

Cream 

37 

257 

35 

6 

665 

100 

695 

95 

Cheese  (fat) 

230 

270 

40 

60 

400 

100 

117 

17 

‘ ‘ (poor) 

334 

66 

50 

50 

500 

100 

19 

15 

Whey  cheese  (poor) 

89 

70 

456 

56 

329 

100 

79 

512 

Hen’s  egg,  entire 

106 

93 

4 

8 

654 

135 

100 

88 

4 

“ “ without  shell 

122 

107 

5 

10 

756 

100 

88 

4 

Yolk  of  egg 

160 

307 

13 

520 

100 

192 

0 

White"  " 

103 

7 

7 

8 

875 

100 

7 

7 

2.  Vegetable  Foodstuffs. 

Wheat  (grains) 

123 

17 

676 

18 

140 

26 

100 

14 

549 

W heat-flour  (fine) 

110 

10 

740 

8 

120 

12 

100 

11 

654 

‘ ‘ (very  fine) 

92 

11 

768 

3 

120 

6 

100 

12 

835 

Wheat-bran 

150 

39 

439 

50 

130 

192 

100 

26 

292 

Wheat-bread  (fresh) 

88 

10 

550 

17 

330 

5 

100 

11 

625 

Macaroni 

90 

3 

768 

8 

131 

100 

3 

853 

Rye  (grains) 

115 

17 

688 

18 

140 

22 

100 

15 

600 

Rye-flour 

115 

15 

720 

20 

110 

20 

100 

13 

626 

Rye-bread  (dry) 

114 

20 

725 

15 

110 

16 

100 

18 

634 

" " (fresh,  coarse) 

77 

10 

480 

16 

400 

17 

100 

14 

623 

" " (fresh,  fine) 

80 

14 

514 

11 

370 

11 

100 

18 

634 

Barley  (grains) 

111 

21 

654 

26 

140 

48 

100 

19 

589 

Scotch  barley 

110 

10 

720 

7 

146 

7 

100 

9 

654 

Oat  (grains) 

117 

60 

563 

30 

130 

100 

100 

51 

-181 

Oat  (peeled) 

140 

60 

660 

20 

100 

20 

100 

43 

471 

Corn 

101 

58 

656 

17 

140 

28 

100 

57 

662 

Rice  (peeled  for  boiling) 

70 

7 

770 

2 

146 

5 

100 

10 

1100 

French  beans 

232 

21 

537 

36 

137 

37 

100 

9 

231 

Peas  (yellow  or  green,  dry) 

220 

15 

530 

25 

150 

60 

100 

7 

240 

Flour  from  peas 

270 

15 

520 

25 

125 

45 

100 

6 

192 

Potatoes 

20 

2 

200 

10 

760 

8 

100 

10 

1030 

Turnips 

14 

2 

74 

7 

893 

10 

100 

14 

529 

1' 
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TABLE  l.—FOOm~{Continued). 


2.  Vegetable  Foodstuffs. 

1000  Parts  contain 

Relationship  of 

Proteids  and 
Extractives.  ^ 

2 

Carbohy- 
drates. “ 

4 

Water. 

1 

6 

1.* 

1 

:2 

:a 

Carrot  (yellow) 

10 

2 

90 

10 

873 

15 

100 

20 

900 

Cauliflower 

25 

4 

50 

8 

904 

9 

100 

16 

200 

Cabbage 

19 

2 

49 

12 

900 

18 

100 

11 

258 

Beans 

27 

1 

06 

6 

888 

12 

100 

4 

244 

Spinach 

31 

5 

33 

19 

908 

8 

100 

16 

106 

Lettuce 

14 

3 

22 

10 

944 

7 

100 

21 

157 

Cucumbers 

10 

1 

23 

4 

956 

6 

100 

10 

230 

Kadishes 

12 

1 

38 

7 

934 

8 

100 

8 

317 

Edible  mushrooms  (average) 

32 

4 

60 

9 

877 

18 

100 

12 

188 

Same  dried  in  the  air  (average). . . 

219 

25 

412 

61 

160 

123 

100 

12 

188 

Apples  and  pears 

4 

130 

3 

832 

31 

100 

3250 

Various  berries  (average) 

5 

90 

6 

849 

50 

100 

1800 

Almonds 

242 

537 

72 

29 

54 

66 

100 

222 

30 

Cocoa 

140 

480 

180 

50 

55 

95 

100 

343 

129 

TABLE  IL— MALT  LIQUORS. 


1000  Parts  by  Weight  contain. 

Water. 

1 

Carbon 

Dioxide. 

Alcohol. 

Extract. 

Proteids. 

Sugar.  1 

1 

Dextrin. 

Acids. 

Glycerine. 

Ash. 

Porter 

871 

2 

54 

76 

7 

13 

3.0 

— 

4 

Beer  (Swedish) 

887 

28 

— 

15 

65 

— 

— 

5 

“ (Swedish  export) 

885 

32 

— 

7 

73 

— 

— 

3 

Draught-beer 

911 

2 

35 

55 

8 

10 

31 

2.0 

2 

2 

Lager-beer 

903 

2 

40 

58 

4 

7 

47 

1.5 

2 

2 

Bock-beer 

881 

2 

47 

72 

6 

13 

— 

1.7 

— 

3 

Weiss-beer 

916 

3 

25 

59 

5 

— 

— 

4.0 

— 

2 

Swedish  “ Svagdricka” 

945 

— 

22 

7 

23 

— 

— 

3 
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TABLE  III.— WINES  AND  OTHER  ALCOHOLIC  LIQUORS. 


1000  Parts  by  Weight 
contain. 

1 

Water. 

Alcohol, 
Vol.  per  cent. 

Extract. 

1 

1 

1 

Sugar. 

. 

Acid  and  Potas- 
sium Bitartrate. 

Glycerine. 

1 

Ash, 

Bordeaux  wine 

883 

94 

23 

6 

5.9 

2.0 

White  wine  (Rheingau). . 

863 

115 

23 

4 

5.0 

2.0 

Champagne 

776 

90 

134 

115 

6.0 

1.0 

1.0 

Khiue  wine  (sparkling). . 

801 

94 

105 

87 

6.0 

1.0 

2.0 

Tokay 

808 

120 

72 

51 

7.0 

9.0 

3.0 

Sherry 

795 

170 

35 

15 

5.0 

6.0 

5.0 

Port-wine 

774 

164 

62 

40 

4.0 

2.0 

3.0 

Madeira 

791 

156 

58 

33 

5.0 

3.0 

3.0 

Marsala 

790 

164 

46 

35 

5.0 

4.0 

4.0 

Swedish  punch 

479 

263 

332 

Brandy 

460 

French  cognac 

650 

Liqueurs 

442-590 

260-475 

Carbon’Dioxide, 
Vol.  per  cent. 
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SPECTEUM  PLATE. 

1.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a solution  of  oxyhcemogldbin, 

2.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a solution  of  hoRmoglobin,  obtained  by  the  action  of  an 

ammouiacal  ferro- tartrate  solution  on  an  oxybaemoglobin  solution. 

3.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a faintly-alkaline  solution  of  methoemoglohin. 

4.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a solution  of  Immatin  in  ether  containing  oxalic  acid. 

5.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  Juiematin. 

6.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  Immochromogen,  obtained  by  the 

action  of  an  ammoniacal  ferro-tartrate  solution  on  an  alkaline-haematin 
solution. 

7.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  acid  solution  of  urobilin. 

8.  Absorption  spectrum  of  an  alkaline  solution  of  urobilin  after  the  addition  of  a 

zinc-chloride  solution. 

9.  Absorption  spectrum  of  a solution  of  lutein  (ethereal  extract  of  the  egg-yolk). 


/. 


J. 


6. 


7. 


6. 


9. 


INDEX 


Absorption,  304 — 315 

, action  of  putrefactive  processes 
in  the  intestine  on,  298,  299 
Absorption  ratio,  153 

of  the  blood  pigments, 
154 

Aeetanilid,  behavior  in  animal  body,  479 
Acetic  acid  in  intestinal  contents,  293 
in  gastric  juice,  200 
in  gastric  contents,  200,  275, 
279 

, passage  of,  into  urine,  459,470 
Aeeto-acetic  acid.  See  Diacetic  acid. 
Acetone,  508 

in  blood,  108 
in  urine,  500,  508 
Aeetonuria,  500,  508 
Acetophenon,  behavior  in  body,  482 
Acetylene,  compound  with  haemoglobin,  147 
Acetyl  equivalent,  97 
Acetyl  acid  equivalent,  97 
Acetyl-amido  benzoic  acid,  481 
Acholia,  pigmentary,  240 
Aohromatin,  100 
Achroo-dextrin,  89,  253 
Acid  albuminates,  10 

, properties,  31 — 33 
, formation  in  peptic  di- 
gestion, 205,  200 
, absorption  of,  304 

Acid  amides,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
470 

Acid  equivalent,  97 

Acid  fermentation  of  urine,  513 

Acid  rigor,  340 

Acids,  organic,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  408,  459,  470 
Acidity  of  urine,  407,  408,  408 

of  the  gastric  contents,  270 
of  the  muscles,  332,  340 
Acrite.  79 
Acrolein,  93 
Acrolein  test,  93,  90 
Acroses,  79 

Acrylic  acid  diureid.  See  Uric  acid. 
Actiniochrom,  520 
Adamkiewicz’s  reaction,  27 
Adelomorphic  cells,  257 


Adenin,  115 

, properties,  reaction,  and  occur- 
rence, 119 
in  urine,  435 
Adenylic  acid,  109 

Adhesion,  importance  in  blood  coagulation, 
102,  103 
Adipocere,  327 
AUgagropila,  303 
Jllrotonometric  method,  541 
Age,  influence  on  metabolism,  579,  580 
Alanin,  00 
Albamin,  22 
Albumins,  10 

, general  properties,  30 
. See  also  the  various  albumins. 
Albumin,  detection  of,  in  urine,  484,  485 

, quantitative  estimation  in  urine, 
488 

. See  Proteids. 

Albuminates,  10 

, properties  and  reactions, 
31—33 

, ferruginous  albuminate  in  the 
spleen,  199 
Albuminoids,  10,  51 

in  cartilage,  317,  320 
in  the  lens  fibres,  307 
Albumoids,  10,  51 

in  tracheal  cartilage,  52 
in  lens  fibres,  307 
Albuminose,  in  spermatozoa,  372 
Albuminous  bodies.  See  Proteids. 
Albuminous  glands,  249 
Albumoses,  10 

, general  properties,  33 — 42 
, production  in  putrefaction  of 
proteids,  294 

, formation  in  peptic  digestion, 
205 

, fonnation  in  tryptic  digestion, 
289 

, relationship  to  coagulation  of 
blood,  100,  107 
, nutritive  value.  571,  572 
, absorption  of,  304 — 300 
, transformation  of,  into  pro- 
.teid,  300 
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Albumoses,  occurrence  in  urine,  487 
Alcapton  and  alcaptonuria,  44(5,  451,  452 
Alcohol.  See  Ethyl  alcohol. 

Alcohols,  behavior  in  animal  body,  477 
Alcoholic  fermentation,  10,  70 

in  intestine,  294 
in  milk,  392 

Aldehydes,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 

Aleuron  grains,  370 
Alexines,  14,  181 
Aldoses,  72,  74 

Alimentary  glycosuria,  220,  308 
Alizarin  in  the  urine,  483 
Alizarin  blue,  behavior  in  the  tissues,  5 
Alkali  albuminates,  10 

, properties  and  reac- 
tions, 31 — 33 
, occurrence  in  the  egg 
yolk,  377 

, occurrence  in  the 
brain,  358 

, occurrence  in  smooth 
muscles,  350 
, absorption  of,  303 
, Lieberkiihn’s  alkali  al- 
buminate, 32 

Alkali  carbonates,  physiological  impor- 
tance, 505 

, importance  for  gas- 
eous exchange, 
532—534 

, action  on  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  259 
, action  on  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice,  283 
. See  various  tissues 
and  fluids. 

Alkalies,  relation  to  gaseous  exchange,  100 
, diffusible  and  non-diffusible  in 
blood,  135,  158 

, division  of,  in  blood  corpuscles 
and  plasma,  158,  170 
. See  also  the  various  fluids  and 
tissues. 

Alkali  phosphates  in  urine,  407,  408,  432, 

400 

, occurrence.  See  the 
various  fluids  and 
organs. 

Alkali  urates,  408,  432 

in  calculi,  517,  518 
in  sediments,  408,  432,  514, 
515 

Alkaline  earths,  elimination  by  the  intes- 
tine, 400,  407,  472 
in  urine,  483 
in  bones,  321,  322 
, insufficient  supply  of,  324 
Alkaline  fermentation  of  urine.  .514 
Alkaloids,  action  on  muscles,  340 

, passage  of,  into  lirine,  483 
, retention  by  the  liver,  200 


Allantoic  fluid,  384 

Allantoin,  properties  and  occurrence,  439, 
440 

in  transudations,  193,  384 
, formation  from  uric  acid,  426, 
439 

Alloxan,  420,  433 
Alloxuric  bases,  113,  435 
Alloxuric  bodies,  114,  429 
Alkylsulphide  in  the  skunk,  527 
Almen-Bottger-Nylander’s  sugar  test,  81, 
497 

Amanitin,  103 
Ambergris,  304 
Ambrain,  304 

Amido  acids,  relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  429 

, relation  to  formation  of  urea, 
412,  470 

, formation  in  putrefaction, 
20,  294 

, formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 15,  17 — 21,  62 — 
08,  294 

, formation  in  tryptic  diges- 
tion, 289 

Amido-acetic  acid.  See  Glycoeoll. 
Amido-benzoie  acids,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  480  , 

Amido-caproic  acid.  See  Leucin. 
Amido-cinnamic  acid,  478 
Amido-ethylen-lactic  acid.  See  Serin. 
Amido-oxyethyl  sulphonie  acid.  See 
Taurin. 

Amido-phenyl-acetic  acid,  behavior  in  ani- 
mal body,  479 

Amido-phenyl  propionic  acid,  formation  in 
the  ])utrefaction  of  proteids,  20,  441 
Amido-phenyl  propionic  acid,  behavior  in 
the  animal  body,  478,  479 
Amido  pyrotartaric  acid.  See  Glutamic 
acid. 

Amido-succinic  acid.  See  Aspartic  acid. 
Amido  thiolactic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 
Amidulin,  87,  253 
O-animo-2-o.xypuriu,  118 
Ammonia,  formation  in  proteid  putrefac- 
tion, 294 

, formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 18,  19,  289,  294 
, formation  in  tryptic  digestion, 
289 

, occurrence  in  blood,  172,  413, 
470,  471 

, occurrence  in  urine,  408,  414, 
415,  428,  429,  471 
, elimination  after  administration 
of  mineral  acids,  408,  471 
, elimination  in  diseases  of  the 
liver,  411,  415 

, after  extirpation  or  atrophy  of 
the  liver,  415 
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Ammonia,  estimation  of,  in  urine,  472 
Ammonium  chloride,  action  on  metabolism, 
577 

Ammonium  salts,  relation  to  formation  of 

glycogen,  214 
, relation  to  formation  of 
urea,  412 — 414 
, relation  to  formation  of 
uric  acid,  428 
, relation  to  permeability 
of  the  blood  corpus- 
cles, 1()0 

Ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  in  uri- 
nary calculi,  51G — 518 
Ammonium-magnesium  phosphate  in  uri- 
nary sediment,  514 — 51(1 
Ammonium  sulphate,  method  of  separating 

albumoses,  37,  41 
, method  of  separating 
carbohydrates,  38, 
89,  212 

Ammonium  urate  in  urinary  sediments, 

514,  515 

in  urinary  calculi,  517 

Amniotic  fluid,  384 

Amphicreatin,  341 

Amphopeptone,  35 

Amyl  nitrate,  poisoning  with,  180 

Amylodextrin,  87 

Amyloid,  16,  48,  318 

, vegetable,  90 

Amyloid  degeneration,  bile  in,  241 

, chondroitin  - sul- 
phuric acid  in 
the  liver  in,  318 

Amylolytic  enzymes,  12,  252,  285 
Amylopsin,  285 
Amylum.  See  Starch. 

Anaemia,  pernicious,  177 
Anhvdride  theory  of  glycogen  formation, 
215 

Anilin,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  479 

Anisotropous  substance,  332 

Antedonin,  526 

Anthrax  protein,  17 

Antialbumate,  265 

Antialbumid,  265 

Antialbumose,  37 

Antifebrin,  relation  to  elimination  of 
urobilin.  45(i 

Antimony,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 

, action  on  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  411 
Antipeptone,  35 — 38,  43 
Antipyrin,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 

, action  on  the  urine,  456,  483 
, relation  to  the  permeability  of 
the  blood  corpuscles,  160 
Antitoxins,  14 
Apatite  in  bone  earth,  322 
Approximate  estimation  of  proteid  in 
urine,  488 


Arabinose,  78,  91 

, relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 78,  214 

Arabit,  73 

Arachidic  acid  in  butter,  388 
Arachnoidal  fluid,  189 
Arbacia,  372 
Arbaein,  62,  372 

Arbutin,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  447 
Arginin,  19,  24,  52,  54,  59,  69,  289 
Argon  in  blood,  530 

Aromatic  compounds,  behavior  in  animal 
body,  478 — 483 
Aromatic  oxyacids,  450 — 453 
Arsenic,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
in  sweat,  529 

action  on  the  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  411 

Arsenious  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 
265 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen,  poisoning  with, 
242,  244,  490 
Arterin,  138 
Ascitic  fluids,  192 
Asparagin,  67 

, relation  to  synthesis  of  pro- 
teids,  24 

, relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 

, nutritive  value,  572 
Asparaginic  acid.  See  Aspartic  acid. 
Aspartic  acid,  67 

, relation  to  formation  of 
uric  acid,  429 

, relation  to  formation  of 
urea,  412 

, formation  from  proteid,  20, 
67 

, behavior  in  the  organism, 
412,  429,  476 

Asparagus,  odoriferous  bodies  of,  in  the 
urine,  483 

Assimilation  limit,  220,  309 
Ass’s  milk,  396,  397 
Atmidalbumin,  36 
Atmidalbumose,  36 

Atropin,  action  of,  elimination  of  uric  acid, 
428 

, on  the  secretion  of  saliva,  256 
Auto-digestion  of  the  stomach,  275 
Auto-intoxication,  14 
Auto-oxidizable  bodies,  3 
Auto-oxidation,  3,  6 

Bacteria  urece,  514 
Bactericidal  action,  14,  181 
Banting  cure,  590,  591 

Barium  salts,  behavior  to  blood  coagula- 
tion, 124 

Bases,  nitrogenous,  from  proteids,  68 — 70 
in  the  thyroidea,  202 
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Beeswax,  98 

JJela’s  acetone  reaction,  509 
Benzaldehyde,  oxidation  of,  4 

, substituted  aldehyde,  be- 
havior in  the  animal 
body,  480 

Benzoic  acid,  formation  from  protein  sub- 
stances, 22,  55,  441 
, passage  of,  into  sweat,  528 
, behavior  in  the  organism, 
08,  441,  480 

, occurrence  in  the  urine,  441, 
443 

, substituted  benzoic  acids, 
action  in  body,  480 

Benzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  478, 
479 

Benzoyl-amido-acetie  acid.  See  Hippuric 
acid. 

Benzoyl-chloride,  behavior  to  earbohy- 

drates,  82,  212,  500 
, behavior  to  cystin,  512 
Benzoyl-cystin,  512 
Benzoar-stones,  303 
Bifurcated  air,  540 
Bile,  223—249 

, general  chemical  properties,  225 
, analysis  of,  239 
, antiseptic  action,  298,  299 
, constituents  of,  220,  237 
in  disease,  240 
, diastatic  action,  237,  291 
, influence  on  proteid  digestion,  292 
, on  the  emulsification  of  fats,  292,314 
, on  the  secretion  of,  225 
, on  the  absorption  of  fat,  298,  311, 
314 

, cleavage  of  neutral  fats,  292,  314 
, on  tryptic  digestion,  289,  293 
, quantity  of,  224  , 

, solvent  for  fatty  acids,  291,  292,  311 
, passage  of  foreign  bodies,  240 
, occurrence  of,  in  urine,  314,  315, 
494—490 

, occurrence  of,  in  gastric  contents,  276, 
292 

in  meconium,  302 
, composition  of,  238,  240 
, formation  of.  241 — 245 
, secretion  of,  224,  225 
Bile-concretions,  245 
Bile-pigments,  233 — 237 

, origin  and  formation,  242 — 
245 

, reactions,  235,  236,  494,  495 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  494, 
495 

, occurrence  in  blood-serum, 
134,  180 

, occurrence  in  egg-shells,  382 
Biliary  fistulae,  223 

, influence  of,  on  intestinal 
putrefaction,  299 


Biliary  fistulae,  influence  on  the  want  of 
food,  299 
Bile-salts,  226 
Bile-acids,  227—231 

in  blood,  180,  241 
in  pus,  198 
in  urine,  315,  494 
, absorption  of,  315 
Bile-mucus,  225 
Bilianic  acid,  229 
Bilicyanin,  233,  235,  237,  495 
Bilifulvin,  237 
Bilifuscin,  233,  237,  245 
Bilihumin,  233,  237 
Bilipheein,  233 
Biliprasin,  233,  237 
Bilirubin,  233,  234 

, relationship  to  blood-pigments, 
152,  243 

, relationship  to  haematoidin,  152, 
233,  243 

, relationship  to  proteinchrom,  28f> 

, properties,  234 
, occurrence,  233 

, occurrence  in  corpora  lutea,  373 
, occurrence  in  urine,  494 
, occurrence  in  the  placenta,  383 
Biliverdin,  236 

in  the  egg-shell,  382 
in  faeces,  302 
in  urine,  394 
in  the  placenta,  383 
Biliverdinic  acid,  236 
Bismuth,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Birotation,  76 
Bitch’s  milk,  397,  401 
Biuret,  416 

Biuret,  reaction,  27,  416 
Blister  fluid,  195 
Blonds,  milk  of,  400 
Blood,  123—183 

, general  behavior,  123,  157 — 161 
, analyses,  quantitative,  168 — 172 
, arterial  and  venous,  138,  172,  531 
, defibrinated,  124 
, a.sphyxiation,  5,  138,  161,  531 
, quantity  of,  in  the  body,  180 
, detection,  chemico-legal,  152 
, behavior  in  starvation,  175,  176,  561 
, composition  under  various  condi- 
tions, 172 — 180 
in  gastric  contents,  276 
in  urine,  490 — 492 

Blood  analysis,  methodical,  153,  168,  169, 
170 

Blood-casts,  491 
Blood-clot,  124,  160 
Blood-corpuscles,  white,  155,  156,  178 

, relation  to  coagulation, 
156,  162-166 

, relation  to  formation  of 
uric  acid,  430 
, red,  136 — 138 
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Blood-corpuscles,  number  of,  137,  17G 

, relation  to  high  alti- 
tudes, 170 

, passage  of,  into  urine, 
490,  491 

, permeability,  159 
, composition,  154,  155, 

171,  177,  178 
Blood-pigments,  138 — 154 

in  bile,  241 
in  urine,  490 — 493 
Blood-plasma,  125 — 132 

, composition  of,  135,  171 
Blood-plates,  155,  150 

, relation  to  coagulation  of 
blood,  102 
Blood-serum,  124,  132 — 130 

, globulicidal  action  of,  181 
, action  of  enzymes  in,  133, 134, 
181 

, composition  of,  135,  171 
Blood-spots,  152 
Blood-sweat,  529 
Blue  stentorin,  520 
Bones  and  bone  tissues,  321 — 320 

in  starvation,  407, 
500 

Bone-earths,  321,  322 
Bones,  softening  of,  324 
Bonellin,  520 

Borax,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
, on  tryptic  digestion,  289 
Borneol,  482 

Bottcher’s  spermin  crystals,  370 
Bottger-Almen’s  sugar  test,  81,  497 
Bowman’s  disks,  333 
Brain,  358 — ^304 

Bread,  behavior  in  the  stomach,  270 

, action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice,  259 

, action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  284 

, excrement,  after  feeding  with,  300, 
307 

Bromadenin,  110 
Bromanil,  22 
Brorahypoxanthin,  110 
Bromides,  behavior  to  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  208 

Bromine,  action  on  proteids,  23 

, action  on  proteinchrom,  289 
, passage  of,  into  saliva,  250 
Bromoform,  22 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 

Brunettes,  milk  of,  400 

Brunner’s  glands,  279 

Buccal  mucus,  251 

Buffy  coat,  101 

Bufidin,  527 

Bull,  spermatozoa,  372 

Bursae  mucosae,  contents  of,  190 

Butalanin,  00 


Butter-fat,  388,  397 

, calorific  value,  554 
, absorption  of,  312 
Butterfly,  pigment  of  wings,  427,  525 
Buttermilk,  390 

Butyl  alcohol,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  477 

Butyl-chloral  hydrate,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 

Butyric  acid  in  gastric  contents,  275,  279 
in  gastric  juice,  200 
in  milk  fat,  388,  397 
Butyric-acid  fermentation,  4,  5,  380 

in  intestine,  296 

Byssus,  10,  58 

Cachexia  thyreopriva,  202 
Cadaver  in,  13 

in  intestine,  512 
in  urine,  403,  512 

Caffein,  115 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  430 
, action  on  the  muscles,  340 
Calcium,  lack  of,  in  food,  324,  325 

, occurrence.  See  various  tissues 
and  fluids. 

Calcium  carbonate  in  urine,  400,  515 

in  urinary  calculi,  518 
in  urinary  sediments, 
515 

in  bones,  322,  324,  325 
in  tart  , 257 
Calcium  casein,  389 

Calcium  formate,  enzymotic  decomposition, 
10 

Calcium  oxalate  in  urine,  438 

in  urinary  sediments,  515 
in  urinary  calculi,  517 
Calcium  phosphate,  relation  to  the  coagu- 
lation of  the  blood, 
105 

, occurrence  in  intes- 
tinal concretions, 
303 

in  the  urine,  400,  400, 
407,  408,  472 
in  urinai’y  sediments, 
515 

in  urinary  calculi,  518 
in  salivary  calculi, 
257 

Calcium  salts,  eliminatioji,  400,  407,  472 

, importance  to  coagulation 
O)  the  blood,  124,  128, 
104,  105 

, relation  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  milk,  390 
, importance  to  coagulation 
of  milk,  389,  390 
. See  various  calcium  salts. 
Calcium  sulphate  in  urinary  sediments,  51i> 
Calculi,  salivary,  257 

, intestinal,  303,  304 
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Calculi,  urinary,  51G — 519 
Calories  of  food  stutls,  554 — 55G 

of  dilferent  rations,  585 — 590 
Campho-glycuronic  acid,  4G0,  482 
Camphor,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
4G0,  482 
Camphoral,  482 
Cane-sugar,  84,  85 

, inversion  of,  21G,  2GG,  291,  308 
, calorific  value  of,  554 
, absorption  of,  308 
, behavior  with  intestinal  juice, 
280 

, behavior  with  gastric  juice, 
2GG 

Capillary  endothelium,  secretory  impor- 
tance, 188,  189 

Capranica’s  reaction  for  guanin,  118 
Capric  acid,  92,  388,  397 
Caproic  acid,  92,  388,  397 
Caprylic  acid,  92,  388 
Caramel,  80,  85 
Carbamic  acid,  422 

in  blood,  134,  413 
in  urine,  413,  422 
, poisonous  action,  413 
Carbamic-acid  ethylester,  422 
Carbazol,  behavior  in  body,  479 
Carbohsemoglobin,  146 
Carbohydrates,  71 — 92 

, importance  in  fat  fomia- 
tion,  330 

j importance  in  glycogen 
formation,  214,  21G 
, importance  for  muscular 
activitj",  348,  349,  352 — 
354 

, action  on  proteid  metabo- 
lism, 565,  566,  573 — 576 
, action  on  intestinal  putre- 
faction, 298,  300,  444 
, formation  from  fats,  218, 
220 

, absorption  of,  308 — 311 
, inadequate  supply  of,  566 
See  also  the  various  car- 
bohydrates. 

Carbolic  acid,  action  on  peptic  digestion, 
265 

. See  also  Phenol. 

Carbolic  urine,  447 

Carbon,  relation  to  nitrogen  in  the  urine, 
550.  551 

, calorific  value,  553 

Carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  531 — 535,  541 — 
543 

in  the  blood  in  diabetes, 
535 

in  the  blood  in  poisoning 
with  mineral  acids,  535 
in  the  intestine,  294,  296 
in  the  lymph,  184,  535 
in  the  stomach,  271 


Carbon  dioxide  in  the  muscles  during  rest 
and  activity,  348,  352 
in  the  muscles  in  rigor 
mortis,  346 
in  the  secretions,  535 
in  transudation.s,  536 
, binding  of  CO;,  in  the 
blood,  532—535 
, action  on  the  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  258 
, tension  of,  in  the  blood, 
541,  542 

, tension  of,  in  the  tissues, 
543 

, tension  of,  in  lymph,  184 
, tension  of,  in  transuda- 
tions,  536 

elimination,  dependence  of 
external  temperature 
upon,  583 

elimination  in  rest  and 
activity,  348,  352,  581, 
582 

elimination  by  the  skin, 
529 

elimination  in  various  ages, 
579,  580 

haemoglobin,  146 

Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  145,  221,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 
formation  of  lactic  acid,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 
elimination  of  nitrogen,  411 
Carbon-monoxide  poisoning,  action  on  the 
elimination  of  sugar,  221,  343 
Carbon-monoxide  haemoglobin,  145,  146, 147 
Carbon-monoxide  methaemoglobin,  146 
Carbon-monoxide  blood  test,  Hoppe-Sey- 
ler’s,  146 

Carcinoma,  lactic  acid  in  stomach  with, 
276 

Carminic  acid,  525 
Carnie  acid,  35,  43,  340 
Carniferrin,  44,  340 
Carnin,  115,  340 

in  urine,  435 
Carp,  sperma  of,  372 
Cartilage,  317—321 

, quantity  of  ash,  320 
, behavior  to  gastric  juice,  266, 
270 

, behavior  to  pancreatic  juice,  290 
Cartilage  gelatin,  57 
Casein,  origin,  403 

, from  woman’s  milk,  398 
, from  cow’s  milk,  388,  389 
, quantitative  estimation  of,  393, 
394 

, absorption  of,  304 
, behavior  towards  rennin,  267,  389, 
390,  398 

, behavior  to  gastric  juice,  265,  270, 
390,  398 
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Casein,  heat  of  combustion,  554 
Caseinogen,  390 
Caseoses,  36 

, relation  to  the  coagulation  of  the 
blood,  124 
Castor  bean,  14 
Castoreum,  526 
Castorin,  526 
Cataract,  368 

Catheterization  of  the  lungs,  539,  541 
Cat’s  milk,  396,  397 
Cell,  animal,  99 — 123 

Cell  constituents,  primary  and  secondaiy, 
100 

Cell  fibrinogen,  112 
Cell  globulins,  100,  137 
Cell  membrane,  102 
Cell  nucleus,  106 

, relation  to  coagulation  of 
fibrinogen,  157,  162 

Cellulose,  90 

, fermentation  of,  291,  297 
, occurrence  in  tuberculosis,  545 
, action  on  absorption  of  food- 
stuffs, 307 

Cement,  325 

Cerebellum,  composition  of,  363 
Cerebrin,  84,  197,  359,  361 

, properties  and  behavior,  361,  362 
in  pus,  199 

Cerebrosides,  197,  360,  361 
Cerebrospinal  fluid,  194 
Cerolein,  98 
Cerotic  acid,  98 
Cerumen,  526 
Cetin,  98 
Cetyl  alcohol,  98 
Chalaza,  378 

Charcot’s  crystals,  178,  371 
Cheno-taurocholic  acid,  229 
Children’s  urine,  406,  410,  439 
Chitin,  58,  521,  522 

, behavior  in  tryptic  digestion,  290 
Chitosamin,  46,  75,  523 
Chloral  hydrate,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  460,  477 

Chlorates,  poisoning  with,  180,  490 
Chlorazol,  22 

Chlorbenzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 

Chlorides,  elimination  by  the  urine,  136, 
463,  464 

, elimination  by  the  sweat,  528 

, action  on  proteid  metabolism, 

577 

, insufficient  supply  of,  564 

. See  also  various  fluids  and 

tissues. 

Chlorocruorin,  154 

Chloroform,  action  on  the  elimination  of 
chlorides,  464 

, action  on  the  muscles,  346 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body,477 


Chlorophan,  366 
Chlorophyll,  2,  526 

, relation  to  blood  pigments, 
139 

Chloroproteinchrom,  290 
Chlorosis,  177 
Chlorphenylcystein,  483 
Chlorphenylmercapturic  acid,  483 
Chlorrhodinic  acid,  198 
Cholagogues,  224,  225 
Cholalic  acid,  229 

, relation  to  cholesterin,  246 
Cholanic  acid,  230 
Cholecyanin,  235,  230 
Choleic  acid,  230 
Cholepyrrhin,  233 
Cholera,  blood  in,  178,  179 
, sweat  in,  128 
, ptomaines  in,  13 

Cholera  bacilli,  behavior  with  gastric  juice, 
274 

Cholesterilene,  246 
Cholesterilin,  246 
Cholesterin,  246 

in  blood  serum,  132 
in  sputum,  545 
in  the  bile,  226,  237,  239,  240 
in  the  brain,  359,  364 
in  the  urine,  511 
, importance  in  the  life  proc- 
esses of  the  cell,  100,  106 
Cholesterin  calculi,  245,  519 
Cholesterin  fat,  as  protective  fat,  526 
Cholesterin-propionic  ester,  247 
Cholesterinic  acid,  229 
Cholesteron,  246 
Choletelin,  233,  236 

, relation  to  urobilin,  454 
Cholic  acid.  See  Cholalic  acid. 

Cholin,  14,  103,  237 
Cholohsematin,  237 
Choloidic  acid,  231 
Cl  olylic  acid,  229 
Chondrigen,  .317 
Chondrin,  57,  317 

in  pus,  198 
Chondrin  balls,  320 
Chondroitie  acid,  318 
Chondroitin,  318 

Chondroitin-sulphuric  acid,  48,  317,  318, 

319 

in  urine,  461, 
489 

in  kidneys, 
406 

Chondromucoid,  48,  317,  319 
Chondroproteids,  44,  48 

in  the  urine,  461,  489 

Chondrosin  from  chondroitin  - sulphuric 
acid,  318 
fro7n  sponges,  48 
Chorda  saliva,  250 
Choroid  coat,  368 
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Choroid  coat,  pigment  of,  524 
Cliristensen  and  Mygge’s  approximate  es- 
timation of  proteid  in  urine,  489 
Chromatin,  10(5 
Chromhidrosis,  529 
Chromogens  in  urine,  453 

in  supra-renal  capsule,  204 
Chrvsophanic  acid,  action  on  urine,  483 
Chyle,  183—185 
Chylopericardium,  191 
Chyinria,  511 
Chyme,  270 

, investigation  of,  276 — 279 
Chymosin,  12,  267,  389,  390 
in  urine,  462 
. See  also  renirin. 

Cilianic  acid,  229 

Cinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  441 
Citric  acid  in  milk,  388,  395,  399 
Clupein,  59,  60 
Coagulated  proteids,  16,  42 
Coagulation  of  the  blood,  123,  124,  128, 
129,  160—166,  178 
, intravascular,  166 
of  milk,  386,  387,  389,  390, 
398 

of  muscle  plasma,  333,  336, 
346 

Coccinic  acid,  525 
Cochineal,  525 
Cochinillic  acid,  525 
Coefficient,  Hiiser’s,  474 

, respiratory,  330,  352,  552,  559, 
582 

, extinction,  153,  1^4 
, urotoxic,  463 

Coffee,  action  on  metabolism,  578 
Collagen,  16,  54,  316,  317,  319,  321 
Collidin,  13 
Colloid,  47,  373,  374 
Colloid  corpuscles,  373 
Colloid  cysts,  373 

Coloring  matters.  See  various  pigments. 
Colostrum  of  woman’s  milk,  400 
of  cow’s  milk,  395,  396 
Colostrum  corpuscles,  395 
Comma  bacillus,  behavior  with  gastric 
juice,  274 

Compound  proteids,  16,  44 — 51 

. See  the  different 
groups  of  protein 
.substances. 

Conchiolin,  16,  58 
Concrements.  See  various  calculi. 

Cones  of  the  retina,  pigment  of,  366 
Conglutin,  calorific  value  of,  554 
Conifer  seeds,  proteid  of,  69 
Connective  tissues,  316 
Contact  action,  12 

Copaiva  balsam,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Copper  in  blood,  134,  170 
in  bile,  238 

in  biliary  calculi,  245 


Copper  in  haemocyanin,  154 

in  protein  substances,  15 
in  turacin,  525 
Cornea,  320,  368 
Cornein,  16,  58 
Cornicrystallin,  58 
Corpora  lutea,  373,  377 
Corpulence,  diet  cures  for,  590,  591 
Corpuscula  amylacea,  363 
Cow’s  milk,  385 — 397 

, general  behavior,  385,  386 
, analysis  of,  393 — 395 
, inorganic  constituents  of,  395 
, organic  constituents  of,  388 — 
393 

, anti-putrefactive  action  of, 
298—444 

, coagulation  with  rennin,  267, 
386,  398 

, behavior  in  the  stomach,  270, 
274 

, composition  of,  395 

Cream,  396 

Creatin,  relation  to  formation  of  urea,  339, 
410 

, relation  to  muscular  activity,  350, 
352 

, properties  and  occurrence,  338, 
339 

Creatinin,  relation  to  muscular  activity, 
350,  352,  423 

, properties  and  oceurrence,422,423 
, zinc  chloride,  423 
Cresol,  20,  294,  443,  444 
Cresol-sulphuric  acid,  443,  444 
Crotonic  acid,  511 
Cruor,  124 
Crusocreatinin,  341 
Crustaceorubin,  526 

Crusta  inflammatoria  or  phlogistica,  161, 
178 

Crystalbumin,  368 
Crystalfibrin,  368 
Crystallin.s,  16,  367,  368 
Crystalline  lens,  367,  368 
Crystalline  seralbumin,  132 
Cumic  acid,  480 
Cuminuric  acid,  480 

Curare  poisoning,  action  on  muscular  tonus, 

347 

, action  on  elimination  of 
sugar,  221 

Curd,  390 
Cyanhydrines,  73 
Cj’anmethaemoglobin,  147 
Cyanocrystallin,  382,  525 
Cyanogen  in  proteid  molecule,  4 
Cyanuric  acid,  416,  426 
Cyanurin,  453 
Cymol,  479 
Cystein.  483,  512 

, conjugation  in  animal  body,  48S 
Cystin,  52,  66 
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Cystin,  properties,  512 

, occurrence  in  urine,  4G1,  4G2,  512 
, occurrence  in  urinary  sediments, 
51G 

, occurrence  in  urinary  calculi,  518 
, occurrence  in  sweat,  529 
Cystinuria,  13,  4G2,  512 
Cysts,  tapeworm,  195 
, ovarial,  373 — 376 
, thyroid,  204 
Cytin,  52,  112 

Cytoglobin,  IG,  101,  112,  163 
Cytosin,  110 

Damaluric  acid,  463 
Damolic  acid,  4G3 
Defibrinated  blood,  124 
Dehydrocholalic  acid,  229 
Dehydrocholeic  acid,  230 
Uelomorphic  or  parietal  cells,  257 
Denige’s  reaction  for  uric  acid,  433 
Dentin,  322,  325 
Dermoid  cyst,  fat  from,  98 
Desamidoalbuminic  acid,  33 
Descemet’s  membrane,  48,  321 
Desoxycholalic  acid,  229,  230 
Deuteroalbumose,  36,  38,  487 
Deuterogelatose,  57 

Devoto’s  method  of  estimating  pi'oteids,  487 
Dextrins,  89 

, formation  from  starch,  89,  253, 
285 

, loading  the  stomach  with,  269 
, occurrence  in  the  gastric  con- 
tents, 271 

, occurrence  in  muscles,  342 
, occurrence  in  portal  blood,  173, 
308 

Dextrin-like  substance  in  the  urine,  459 
Dextrose,  79 — 83 

in  blood,  132,  173,  218,  219—223 
in  urine,  179,  219,  220,  459,  496, 
505 

in  the  lymph,  183 
in  muscles,  342 
, preparation  of,  82 
, calorific  value  of,  554 
, detection,  82,  497—  500 
, reactions  of,  80 — 82 
, absorption  of,  30®,  309 
, quantitative  estimation,  500 — -505 
Diabetes  mellitus,  219 — 223,  496 

, elimination  of  ammonia 
by  the  urine  in,  471 
, relationship  of  the  liver 
to,  221,  222 

, relationship  of  the  pan- 
creas to,  221,  222,  223 
, blood  in,  179,  221 
, amount  of  sugar  in 
blood  in,  179,219,220 
, urine  in,  407 
, CO2  in  the  blood  in,  535 


Diabetes  mellitus,  oxybutyric  acid  in  tJie 
blood  in,  535 
, oxybutyric  acid  in  the 
urine  in,  471,  510 

Diacetic  acid,  509 

in  urine,  506,  507 
Diamid,  jjoisoning  with,  440 
Diamins  in  the  urine,  l3,  463,  512 

in  the  gastric  contents,  13,  512 
Diamido-acetic  acid,  19,  69 
Diamido-caproic  acid.  See  Lysin. 
Diamido-valerianic  acid.  See  Ornithin. 
Diarrhoea,  action  on  the  blood,  176,  178 
Diastatic  enzymes,  12,  133,  217,  252,  285 

. See  also  other  enzymes. 
Diastase  in  the  blood,  133 
Diazobenzol-sul phonic  acid,  reaction  with 
sugar,  82 

Dicalcium  casein,  389 
Dichlorpurin,  114 
Diet  cures,  590,  591 

Diet  for  various  classes  of  people,  585 — 589 
Digestion,  249 — 316 

Digestibility  of  food-stuff's,  272,  273,  274, 
307,  310,  312 

Digestion  leucoeytosis,  178,  427 
Dimethylanilin  as  solvent  for  uric  acid, 
234 

Dimethylketone.  See  Acetone. 
Dioxyacetone,  79 
Dioxybenzol,  479 
Dioxynaphthalin,  479 
Dioxypyridin,  205 
Disaccharides,  84 

in  urine,  309,  505 
, inversion  of,  280,  291,  308 
Distearyllecithin,  103 
Doeglie  acid,  96 
Dog’s  milk,  396,  397 
Dolphin’s  milk,  397 
Donne’s  pus  test,  493 
Dotterpliltchen,  24,  376 
Dropsical  fluid,  192 
Dulcite,  73 

, relationship  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 
Dysalbumose,  36 
Dyslysin,  231 
Dysoxidi"zable  bodies,  3 
Dyspeptone,  265 

Dyspnoea,  action  on  proteid  transforma- 
tion, 351,  411,  580 

Earthy  phosphates,  elimination  by  the 

urine,  466,  467,  472 
, solubility  in  fluids  rich 
in  proteid,  325 
, oeeurreTice  in  bone- 
earths,  322 — 325 
, occurrence  in  calculi, 
245,  .303,  518 
, occurrence  in  sedi- 
ments, 514,  515,516 
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Earthy  phosphates.  See  also  different 
earthy  pliosphates. 

Ebstein’s  diet  cure,  590 
Echinochroin,  154 
Echinococcus  cysts,  cyst  wall,  523 

, cyst  contents,  195 

Eck’s  fistula,  413 
Eel,  flesh  of,  256 
Egg,  376 

, hen’s,  376 — 384 

, absorption  in  the  intestine,  307 
, incubation  of,  382,  383 
Egg  albumin  (see  Ovalbumin),  379 
Egg-shell,  51,  381 
Egg  yolk,  376 

Ehrlich’s  test  for  bile-pigments,  496 
urine  test,  511 

Eiselt’s  reaction  for  melanin,  493 

Elaidic  acid,  95 

Elaidin,  95 

Elastin  albumose,  54 

Elastinpeptone,  54 

Elastin,  16,  53 

, behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
, behavior  with  trypsin,  290 
Eleidin,  521 
Elephant  bones,  322 
milk,  397 
tusk,  326 
Ellagie  acid,  304 
Emulsin,  11 
Emydin,  382 
Enamel,  325 
Encephalin,  361,  362 
Endolymph,  369 

Energy,  potential,  of  food-stuffs,  554 — 562 
Enzymes,  in  general,  9 — 12 

, diastatic,  in  pancreatic  juice, 
284,  285 

, diastatic,  in  blood,  133,  217 
, diastatic,  in  bile,  237,  291 
, diastatic,  in  urine,  462 
, diastatic,  in  liver,  217 
, diastatic,  in  lymph,  184 
, diastatic,  in  muscles,  338 
, diastatic,  in  secretion  of  intes- 
tinal mucosa,  280,  281 
, diastatic,  in  saliva,  252,  253 
, proteolytic,  in  intestinal  mucosa, 
281 

, proteolytic,  in  urine,  462 
, proteolytic,  in  stomach,  257,  260, 
261 

, proteolytic,  in  pancreas,  284,  287 
, proteolytic,  in  plant  kingdom, 
261 

, proteolytic,  in  lower  animals, 
261 

, steatolytic,  12,  284 
, coagulating.  See  Fibrin  fer- 
ment and  Rennin  or  Chy- 
mosin. 

, urea  forming,  in  the  liver,  412 


Enzymes,  urea  splitting,  9,  514 
Epiguanin,  115,  435,  437 
Episarkin,  115,  435,  436 
Erucic  acid,  92 

, absorption  of,  311 

Erythrit,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
214 

Erythro-dextrin,  89,  253 
Erythropsin.  See  Visual  purple. 

Esbach’s  estimation  of  proteid  in  urine, 
488 

estimation  of  urea  in  urine,  422 
Esters,  behavior  with  pancreatic  juice,  286 
Ethal,  98 

Ether,  action  on  the  blood,  137,  159 

, action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  258 

, action  on  the  mu.scles,  346 
Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  bile,  226, 
239 

Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  the  urine,  294, 
443—455,  477,  481 

Ethereal  sulphuric  acids  in  sweat,  528,  529 
Ethei’eal  oils,  action  on  muscles,  346 
Ethyl  alcohol,  production  in  the  intestine, 
293 

, passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
, behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  577 

, action  on  the  secretion  of 
’ gastric  juice,  258 

, action  on  the  muscles,  346 
, action  on  metabolism,  577 
, action  on  digestion,  265,  273 
EtLylamin,  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Ethyl  benzol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
479 

Ethylen  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 

Ethylenimin.  See  Spermin. 
Ethylidene-lactie  acid,  342.  See  also  other 
lactic  acids. 

Ethylmercaptan,  behavior  in  the  aniinal 
body,  477 

Ethyl-sulphuric  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  477 

Ethyl  sulphide,  formation  from  proteid,  19 
, behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  477 

Eiixanthic  acid,  460,  482 
Euxanthin,  460,  482 
Excrements,  300 — 303 

in  dogs  with  biliary  fistula, 
299 

in  starvation,  548,  549 

Excretin,  302 
Excretolie  acid,  302 
Exostosis,  324 
Expectorations,  544,  545 
Extinction  coefficient,  153,  154 
Extracellular  action  of  enzymes,  16 
Exudations,  188 — 196 
Eye,  364—369 
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Foeces.  See  Excrements. 

Fat,  origin  in  the  body,  327 — 331,  5G7,  568 
, general  properties,  detection  and  oc- 
currence, 92 — 99 

, emulsification  of,  93,  281,  287,  292, 
310—315 

in  blood  serum,  132,  134,  171,  176, 
179 

in  chyle,  184,  185 
in  yolk  of  egg,  377 
in  pus,  196,  197 
in  excrements,  302,  312,  313 
in  fatty  tissues,  326 
in  bile,  239 
in  the  brain,  359 
in  the  urine,  511 
in  bones,  323,  325 
in  tbe  liver,  208 
in  milk,  388,  397,  402,  403 
in  muscles,  relationship  to  work,  345 
in  new-born  and  children,  326 
in  subcutaneous  connective  tissue,  208 
, calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
, nutritive  value  of,  554 — 556,  566,  572, 
576 

, rancidity  of,  94 
, absorption  of,  310 — 315 
, behavior  with  the  intestinal  juice,  281 
, behavior  with  gastric  juice,  266 
, behavior  with  pancreatic  juice,  285, 
286,  313 

, saponification  of,  93,  96,  97,  285,  286, 
292,  313 

, action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  bile,  224 
, action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  259 

, action  of,  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  283 

, iodized,  behavior  of,  in  the  animal 
body,  327,  403 
, estimation  of,  97,  98 
, metabolism  of,  in  activity  and  at  rest, 
352,  353 

, metabolism  of,  in  starvation,  559 
, metabolism  of,  with  various  foods, 
567,  568,  572—576 
Fat-cells,  326 
Fat-sweat,  527 

Fatty  acids,  general  properties,  detection 
and  occurrence,  91 — 96,  326 
, solubility  in  bile,  292,  311 
, absorption  of,  310,  311 
, synthesis  to  neutral  fats, 
310,  .327 

Fatty  degeneration,  208,  328 
Fatty  infiltration,  208 
Fatty  series,  behavior  of  members  in  the 
animal  body,  476 
Fatty  tissue,  326 

, behavior  with  gastric  juice, 
266,  271 

Feathers,  51,  521 

, pigments  of,  525 


Fehling's  solution,  81,  501 — 503 
Fellic  acid,  231 

Fermentation,  5,  9,  10,  76,  80,  81 

in  the  intestine,  293 
in  the  urine,  459,  513,  514 
in  the  gastric  contents,  271, 
274,  275 

. See  also  various  fermenta- 
tions, alcoholic,  etc. 

Fermentation  lactic  acid,  properties,  occur- 
rence, etc.,  343,  344 

Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  the  brain,  359 
Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  the  gastric 
contents,  271 

Fermentation  lactic  acid  in  gastric  juice, 
260 

Fermentation  lactic  acid,  formation  of,  in 
the  souring  of  milk,  386 
Fermentation  lactic  acid,  detection  in  the 
gastric  contents,  277 
Fermentation  test  in  the  urine,  498,  503 
Ferments  in  general,  9,  10 

. See  also  various  enzymes. 
Ferratin,  207 

Fevers,  elimination  of  ammonia  in,  471 
, elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  428 
, elimination  of  urea  in,  411 
, elimination  of  potassium  salts  in, 
470 

, metabolism  of  proteids  in,  411 
Fibres,  elastic,  in  sputum,  545 
, reticulate,  316 
Fibrin,  16,  124,  126 

, occurrence  in  transudations,  188, 
191—195 
, Henle’s,  370 

Fibrin  coagulation,  127 — 129,  160 — 168 
Fibrin  calculi,  303,  519 
Fibrin  digestion,  263,  276,  288 
Fibrin  ferment,  12,  127,  128,  163 — 168 
Fibrin  formation,  127 — 129,  160 — 168 
Fibrin  globulin,  128,  132 
Fibrine  soluble.  See  Serglobulin. 
Fibrinogen,  16,  125 — 129,  165,  166,  183,  189 
Fibrinolysis,  127 

Fibrinoplastic  substance.  See  Serglobulin. 
Fibroin,  16,  58 

Filtration,  relation  to  absorption,  320 

, relation  to  lymph  formation, 
188 

Fischer- Weidel’s  reaction,  117 
Fish-bones,  324 
Fish-eggs,  24,  377,  382 
Fish-scales,  58,  117 
Fish,  swimming  bladder  of,  117,  543 
Flesh,  accumulation  of.  with  various  foods, 
567,  569,  572—576 
, metabolism,  in  starvation,  558 
, metabolism,  with  various  foods, 
566—576 

Flesh  quotient,  356 
Fluorine  in  bones,  322 
in  enamel,  326 
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Fly-maggots,  formation  of  fat  in,  328 
Fonction  martiale,  210 
Foods,  influence  on  the  secretion  of  intes- 
tinal juice,  280 

, influence  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 
224,  225 

, influence  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  259 — 200 

, influence  on  the  secretion  of  pan- 
creatic juice,  283 — 284 
, influence  on  tlie  elimination  of  am- 
monia, 470,  471 

, influence  on  the  elimination  of  uric 
acid,  427 

, influence  on  the  elimination  of  urea, 
442,  443 

, influence  on  the  elimination  of  CO^, 
552,  559,  501 

, influence  on  the  elimination  of  min- 
eral bodies,  404,  400,  409,  473 
, influence  on  the  elimination  of 
xanthin  bodies,  434 
, influence  on  faeces,  301,  307,  549 
, influence  on  metabolism,  502 — 
570 

, various,  rich  in  proteid,  500 — 509 
, various,  mixed,  500—509 
, insufficient  supply  of,  503 — 500 
Food-stuffs,  necessity  of,  540 

, combustion  heat  of,  554 — 556 
Formaldehyde,  formation  in  plants,  1,  79 
, combination  with  proteid,33 
, combination  with  urea,  417 
, relation  to  sugar  forma- 
tion, 79 

Formanilid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
(foot-note),  479 
Formic  acid  in  butter,  388 

in  gastric  contents,  279 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  459,  470 
from  cleavage  of  nucleic  acid, 
110 

Frog’s  eggs,  membrane  of,  45 
Fructosamin,  523 
Fructose.  See  Levulose. 

Fruit-sugar.  See  Levulose. 

Fundus  glands,  257,  209 
Fungi,  glycogen  therein,  211 
Fumarie  acid,  22 

Fiirbringer’s  albumin  reagent,  480 
Furfuracryluric  acid,  481 
Furfurol  from  glyeuronic  acid,  461 
from  ])entoses,  78 
, relation  to  proteid  reactions,  28 
, relation  to  Pettenkofer’s  bile- 
acid  tests,  227 
, reagent  for  urea,  416 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
481 

Fuscin,  300 

Galactonic  acid,  84 
Galactose,  73,  84,  89,  391 


Galactose  from  cerebrin,  301 

, relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 210 

Gallacetophenon,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  482 

Gallic  acid  in  urine,  451 
Gallois’s  inosit  test,  342 
Galtose,  75 

Gas,  exchange  of,  in  various  ages,  579,  580 
, exchange  of,  through  the  skin,  529 
, exchange  of,  in  starvation,  552,  557, 
559 

, exchange  of,  in  various  conditions  of 
the  bodA',  352,  559,  501,  578,  580, 
581 

, exchange  of,  in  the  muscles,  348,  352 
, exchange  of,  with  various  food-stuffs, 
578 

, exchange  of,  abstinence  value  of,  501, 
578 

Gases  of  the  blood,  530 — 535 
of  the  intestine,  290 
of  the  bile,  240,  535 
of  the  urine,  473,  530 
of  the  hen’s  egg,  382,  383 
of  the  lymph,  184,  535 
of  the  milk,  395,  400,  530 
of  the  muscles,  346,  348,  352 
of  the  transudations,  190,  530 
in  pancreatic  digestion,  287 
Gastric  catarrh,  275 
Gastric  contents.  See  Chyme. 

Gastric  fistula,  258 
Gastric  juice,  258 

, secretion  of,  258,  259 
, estimation  of  acidity  of, 
270—279 

, relation  to  intestinal  putre- 
faction, 300 
, ai’tificial,  262 

, action  of,  263 — 208,  270 — 
270,  391,  398 
Gastric  mucosa,  258,  259 
Gelatin,  50 

, relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
214 

, putrefaction  of,  54,  294 
, nutritive  value  of,  570,  571 
, behavior  Avith  gastric  juice,  206 
, behaAior  Avith  pancreatic  juice, 
290 

Gelatin  and  the  detection  of  trypsin,  288 
Gelatin-forming  substances  (see  Collagen), 
54 

Gelatin  peptones.  50 
Gelatin  sugar.  See  Glycocoll. 

Gelatinous  tis.sues,  310 
Gelatoses,  50 

, relation  to  blood  coagulation, 
124 

Gentisic  acid,  451 

, behaAuor  in  the  animal  body, 
482 
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<lentisic  aldehyde,  452 
(ierhardt’s  diacetic  acid  reaction,  509 
<.lerm  of  the  hen’s  egg,  370 
Cdobin,  02,  147 

Clobulicidal  bodies  in  serum,  181 
Globulins,  10 

, general  characteristics,  30 
in  urine,  487 
in  protoplasm,  100,  101 
. See  also  the  different  globulins. 
Globuloses,  30 
Glucase,  133,  252,  253,  255 
Glucocyanhydrin,  73 
Glucoheptose,  73 
Gluconic,  72 
Glucoprotein,  18 
Glucosamin  from  chitin,  522 

from  cartilage,  318 
from  ovomucoid,  381 
Glucosan,  80 
<llucose.  See  Dextrose. 

<llucosides,  75,  77 
Glucosoxime,  73 
Glutamic  acid,  07 
Ghiten  protein,  43 
Glutin.  See  Gelatin. 

Glutolin,  130 
Glutose,  75 
Glycalanin,  58 
Glycerin  aldehyde,  79 

Glycerin,  relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 

, solvent  for  enzymes,  11 
Glycerophosphoric  acid,  103,178,199,204,237 
Glycerophosphoric  acid  in  urine,  459,  402 
Glycin.  See  Glycocoll. 

Glycocholic  acid,  227,  228,  239 

, properties,  227,  228 
, occurrence  in  excre- 
ments, 297 

, occurrence  in  bile  from 
various  animals,  240 
, absorption  of,  315 
, behavior  to  intestinal 
putrefaction,  297 
Glycocholates  from  rodents,  228 
Glycocoll,  00 

, properties,  231 

, formation  from  gelatin,  55,  294 
, formation  from  other  protein 
substances,  .53,  59 
, relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  420,  429 

, relation  to  formation  of  urea, 
412,  431,  470 

, synthesis  with  glycocoll,  2,  440, 
480,  481 

Glycogen,  88,  100,  211—223 
, origin  of,  214 — 218 
, general  chemical  behavior,  212 
, relation  to  muscular  activity, 
348,  352 

, relation  bo  muscle  rigor,  347 


Glycogen,  relation  to  formation  of  sugar, 
217—222,  253 

, occurrence  in  sputum,  545 
, occurrence  in  muscles,  342 
, occurrence  in  the  lungs,  545 
, occurrence  in  the  lymph,  184 
, occurrence  in  protoplasm,  100, 
105,  156,  197 
Glycolysis,  133,  184 
Glycolytic  enzyme,  133,  223 
Glyconucleoproteids,  50 
Glycoproteids,  16,  44 — 50,  102,  380 
Glycosuria,  220 — 224,  496 

, alimentary,  220,  308 
Glycosuric  acid,  451 
Glycuron,  460 

Glycuronic  acid,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 
, properties,  460 
, conjugated,  445,  449,  460 
, conjugation  of,  in  the 
body,  477,  482 
, occurrence  in  cartilage, 
318,  460 

Glyoxyl  diureid.  See  Allantoin. 

Gmelin’s  test  for  bile-pigments,  235 

test  for  bile-pigments  in  urine, 
494 

Goat’s  milk,  396,  397 
Goose-fat,  absorption  of,  312 
Gorgonin,  58 

Gout,  elimination  of  uric  acid  in,  427,  428 

Graafian  follicles,  372 

Grape-moles,  384 

Grape  sugar.  See  Dextrose. 

Guaiacum  blood  test,  491 
Guanin,  115 

, properties  and  occurrence,  117, 
118 

in  urine,  435 
Guanin  calcium,  117 
Guanin  gout,  117 
Guano,  117,  427 
Guano-bile  acids,  228 
Guanovulit,  382 
Guanylic  acid,  109,  110 
Gulonic  acid  lacton,  460 
Gulose,  78,  83 
Gums,  various,  88 — 90 
, animal,  45 
, animal,  in  urine,  459 
Gunning-Leiben’s  acetone  reaction,  508 
Giinzberg’s  reagent  for  free  HCl,  277 

Hfemataeronieter,  539 
Haematin,  148 

, relation  to  bilirubin,  243 
, relation  to  urobilin,  243 
, properties,  149 
Haematinometer,  153 
Haematinic  acids,  149 
Hrematoblasts,  156 
Haematochlorin,  383 
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Haematocrit,  1G9 
Hiemtogeii,  377,  382 

IliBmatoglobulin.  See  Oxyhaemoglobin. 
Haematoidiii,  152 

, relation  to  bilirubin,  152,  233, 
243 

, properties,  152 
, occurrence  in  sputum,  545 
, occurrence  in  corpora  lutea, 
373 

, occurrence  in  excrements, 
302 

, occiuTence  in  sediments,  516 
Haematol  in,  150 

Haematoporphyrin,  relation  to  bilirubin, 

151,  243 

, relation  to  urobilin, 
151,  455 

, relation  to  protein- 
chromogen,  289 
, properties,  151 
, occurrence  in  urine, 
455,  492 

, occurrence  in  lower 
animals,  525 

Haematoporphyrinuria,  492 
Haematoscope,  152 
Haematuria,  490 
Haemerythrin,  154 
Haemin,  149,  150 
Haemin  crystals,  150,  491 
Haemochromogen,  139,  147,  148 

, properties  of,  148 
, occurrence  in  muscles, 
338 

Haemocyanin,  154 
Haemoglobin,  44,  143 

, composition  of,  139 
, properties  and  behavior,  143 
, quantity  in  blood,  139,  171, 
172—178 

, quantitative  estimation,  153, 
154 

, behavior  in  tryptic  digestion, 
290 

. See  also  oxyhaemoglobin  and 
the  combinations  of  haemo- 
globin with  other  gases. 
Haemoglobinuria,  490 
Haemometer,  154 
Haeser’s  coefficient,  474 
Hair,  51,  521 
, ash  of,  521 
, pigments  of,  524,  525 
Hair-balls,  303 
Half -rotation,  76 

Halogens,  action  of,  on  proteids,  23 
Hammarsten’s  reaction  for  bile-pigments, 
235 

reaction  of  bile-pigments  in 
urine,  495 

Haptogen-membrane,  387 

Heat,  action  of,  on  metabolism,  579,  583 


Heat  of  combustion  of  various  food-stuffs, 
554 — 556 

, loss  of,  through  the  skin,  529,  583 
generated  in  plants,  2 
Helicoproteid,  16,  50 
Heller’s  albumin  test,  26 

albumin  test  applied  to  urine,  485 
Heller-Teichmann’s  blood  test,  491 
Hemialbumose,  35 
Hemicelluloses,  91 
Hemicollin,  56 
Hemielastin,  54 
Hemipeptone,  35 
Hemp-seed  calculi,  517 
Hen’s  egg,  376 — 784 

, incubation  of,  382,  383 
Herring,  spermatozoa  of,  59 
Heteroalbumose,  36,  38,  488 
Heteroxanthin,  115 

in  urine,  436 

Hexobioses,  84 
Hexon  bases,  68 
Hexoses,  78 — 84 

from  nucleoproteids,  50 
from  nucleic  acids,  110 
. See  also  the  various  hexoses. 
High  altitude,  action  on  the  blood,  175 
Hippokoprosterin,  248 
Hippomelanin,  524 
Hippuric  acid,  440 

, properties  and  reactions^ 
442 

, formation  in  the  body,  2, 
440,  441,  480 
, cleavage  of,  440,  442 
, occurrence  of,  440,  441 
as  sediment,  516 
Histidin,  19,  24,  59,  60,  69 
Histon,  61,  111,  167,  201 
in  urine,  490 
Histozyme,  443 
Hofmann’s  tyrosin  test,  65 
Holothuria,  mucin  of,  48 
Homocerebrin,  360 — 362 
Homogentisic  acid,  446,  450 — 452 
Hopkins’s  method  for  the  estimation  of 
uric  acid,  434,  435 
Hoppe-Seyler’s  CO  blood  test,  146 
xanthin  test,  117 
Horn,  51,  521,  526 

Horn  substance  in  the  gizzard  of  birds,  52 
. See  also  Keratins. 

Huckleberries,  coloring  matter  of,  in  urine, 
483 

Human  milk,  397 — 401 

, behavior  in  the  stomach, 
270,  398 

, composition,  398 
Humin  substances  in  urine,  453 
Humor,  aqueous,  194 
Huppert’s  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  235 

reaction  for  bile-pigments  in 
urine,  495 
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Hyalines,  48 

of  the  walls  of  hydatid  cj'^sts,  523 
of  Rovida’s  substance,  101,  137, 
156,  197 
Hyalogens,  48 
Hyalomucoid,  366 
Hyaloplasm,  106 
Hydatid  cysts,  523 
Hydrjicrylic  acid,  342 
Hydrgemia,  177 
Hydramnion,  384 
Hydrazons,  73 
Hydrobilirubin,  233,  234 

, relation  to  urobilin,  454 
Hydrocele  fluids,  193 
Hydrochinon,  447,  483 
Hydrochinon-sulphuric  acid,  443,  447 
Hydrochloric  acid,  secretion  in  stomach, 

260,  268,  275 
, anti-fermentive  action 
of,  274 

, action  of,  on  secretion 
• of  pancreatic  juice, 

283 

, action  of,  on  py'orus, 
272 

, quantity  of,  in  the 
gastric  juice,  260 
, quantitative  estimation 
in  gastric  contents, 
278,  279 

, reagents  for  free  HCl 
in  gastric  contents, 
277 

Hydro, cinnamic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  441 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  action  on  peptic  diges- 
tion, 265 

, action  on  tryptic  di- 
gestion, 289 

, combination  with 
haemoglobin,  147 

Hydrogen  in  putrefactive  and  fermentive 
processes,  8,  294,  296 
Hydrogen  peroxide  in  urine,  473 

in  oxidations,  6 
, decomposition  of,  by 
enzymes,  11 

Hydrolytic  cleavages,  8,  9 

. See  also  the  various 
cleavages. 

Hydronephrosis  fluid,  406 
Hydroparacumaric  acid  in  putrefaction  in 
the  intestine,  294 
Plyoglycocholic  acid,  228 
Hyperalbuminosis,  178 
Hyperglycaemia,  220 
Hyperinosis,  178 
Hyperistonic  solutions,  159 
Hypinosis,  178 
Hypisotonic  solutions,  159 
Hypnotics,  relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 


Hypogaeic  acid,  98 

Hypophysis  cerebri,  iodothyrin  therin,  203 
Hyposulphites  in  the  urine,  462,  476 
Hypoxanthin,  115 

, relation  to  the  formation  of 
uric  acid,  429 
, properties,  118 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  435 

} 

Ichthidin,  377,  382 
Ichthin,  382 

Ichthulin,  16,  49,  377,  382 
Ichthylepidin,  58 
Icterus,  224,  244,  245 
in  blood,  180 
in  urine,  494 
Immunity,  14 

Incubation  of  the  egg,  382 — 384 
Iifdican  test,  Jafle’s,  448 

, Obermeyer’s,  449 
Indican,  urine,  447 — 449 

, elimination  in  starvation,  297, 447 
, elimination  in  disease,  447,  448 
Indigo,  448 

in  sweat,  529 
in  urinary  sediments,  516 
Indigo  blue,  448,  453 
Indol,  properties,  295,  296 

, formation  from  proteid,  18,  20 
, formation  in  putrefaction,  294,  297, 
443,  447 

, behavior  in  animal  body,  479,  482 
Indophenol  blue,  5,  7 
Indoxyl,  443,  447 

Indoxyl-glycuronic  acid,  447,  449,  482 
Indoxyl  red,  449 

Indoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  443,  447 — 449 
Inosinic  acid,  338,  340 
Inosit,  properties  and  occurrence,  341 
in  urine,  506 

, relation  to  formation  of  glycogen, 
214 

Intestinal  calculi,  303 
Intestinal  contents,  291 — 303 
Intestinal  fistula,  280,  293 
Intestinal  gases,  294,  296 
Intestinal  juice,  280 — 282 
Intestinal  mucosa,  280 
Intestine,  putrefactive  processes  in,  293 — 
300 

, reaction  in,  293,  300 
, absorption  in,  298 — 300,  304 — 
316 

, digestive  processes  in,  291 — 294 
Intracellular  enzyme  action,  10 
Inulin,  83,  88 

, relation  to  fonnation  of  glycogen, 
214 

Inversion,  85,  216,  266,  280,  291,  308 
Invertin,  12,  86,  280,  308 
Invert-sugar.  84 

Iodides  and  secretion  of  gastric  juice,  268 
Iodine  equivalent,  97 
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Iodine,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
, passage  of,  into  sweat,  529 
, passage  of,  into  saliva,  25G 
Iodized  albuminates,  23,  58 
Imlized  fats,  327,  403 
lodo-cdiolalic  acid  compound,  229 
Iodoform,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  477 
test.  Gunning’s,  508 
test,  Lieben’s,  508 
lodogorgonic  acid,  58 
lodospongin,  58 
lodothyrin,  201,  203 
lones,  relation  to  ferment  action,  12 
Iron  in  blood,  134,  170,  171 

in  blood-pigments,  139,  148,  150,  153, 
243 

in  bile,  238,  243 
in  urine,  472 
in  the  liver,  209,  210,  243 
in  milk,  395,  399,  401 
in  the  spleen,  199,  200 
in  muscles,  345,  354 
in  new-born,  199,  210,  401 
in  protein  substances,  7,  10,  31,  113, 
199,  207,  243 
in  cells,  121 

, elimination  of,  238,  243,  256,  472 
and  blood  formation,  176,  377 
, absorption  of,  176 
granules  in  the  spleen,  199 
Iron  salts,  elimination  by  the  urine,  472 
, action  on  the  blood,  176 
, action  on  trypsin  digestion,  289 
, absorption  of,  176 
Iron  starvation,  565 
Ischuria  in  cholera,  528 
Isocholesterin,  246,  248 

in  vernix  caseosa,  526 
Isoci’eatinin,  338,  339 
Isodulcite,  78 
Lsodynamic  law,  556 
Isoglucosamin,  74 
Isomaltose,  84,  86,  253,  285 
in  urine,  459 

Isosaccharin,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 
Isotonic  solutions,  159 
Isotropous  substance,  332 
Ivory,  326 

Jaffe’s  indican  test,  448 
creatinin  test,  424 
Janthinin,  526 

Japanese,  nutrition  of,  585,  586 
Jaune  indien,  460 
Jecorin,  105,  172,  199 

, properties  and  occurrence,  209 
Jequirity  bean,  14 

Jolles’s  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 

Kairin,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Kaufmann’s  method  of  studying  metabo- 
lism, 553 


Kephalines,  359,  362 
Kephir,  392 

, anti-putrefactive  action,  298 
Kerasin,  360,  362 
Keratinose,  52 
Keratins,  16,  51,  52 

, properties,  51,  52 
, behavior  in  the  stomach,  266 
, behavior  with  pancreatic  juice, 
290 

Ketoses,  72,  74 
Kidneys,  406 

, relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  431 

, relation  to  formation  of  urea,  414 
, relation  to  formation  of  hippuric 
acid,  442 

Kjeldahl’s  method  of  determining  nitrogen, 
417 

Knapp’s  titration  method,  503 
Knee-joint  cartilage,  320 
Knop-Hiifner’s  method  for  determining  ^ 
urea,  421 

Koprosterin,  247,  302 
Kumj'ss,  392 
Kyestein,  516 

Kynurenic  acid,  451,  452,  463 

Laborer’,  diet  of,  585,  590 
Lactalbumin,  16,  391 
Lactase,  281,  392 

Lactates.  See  Lactic  acids,  also  344. 
Lactic-acid  fermentation,  76,  81,  271,  274, 

276,  342,  386, 
392 

in  intestine, 292. 
308 

in  stomach,  274, 
276 

in  milk,  386, 
396 

Lactic  acids,  342 — 345 

in  intestine,  293 
in  urine,  343,  429,  459 
in  bones,  324 

in  stonrach,  260,  270,  274 
, relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  429 

. See  also  Paralactic  and  Fer- 
mentation lactic  acids. 
Lacto-caramel,  392 
Lacto-globulin,  391 
Lactones  of  varieties  of  sugars,  72 
Lacto-phosphocainic  acid,  391 
Lacto-protein,  391 
Lactose.  See  Milk-sugar,  391 
Leevo-lactic  acid,  342 
Laiose,  505 
Lanoceric  acid,  527 
Lanolin,  248 
Lanopalmitic  acid,  527 
Lanugo  hair,  384 
Lard,  absorption  of,  312 
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Latebra,  37G 
Laurie  acid,  92 

in  butter,  388 
in  spermaceti,  98 

Laxatives,  action  on  the  blood,  178 
Lead  colic,  elimination  of  urobilin  in, 
456 

Lead  in  the  blood,  170 
in  the  liver,  211 
, passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Lecithalbumins,  31 

, relation  to  secretion  of 
gastric  juice,  269 
, relation  to  secretion  of 
urine,  405 

Lecithin,  properties,  occurrence,  etc.,  103, 
104 

in  milk,  399 

, action  on  coagulation  of  blood, 
166 

, putrefaction  of,  104,  297 
, relation  to  muscular  activity, 
350 

Legal’s  acetone  reaction,  509 
indol  reaction,  259 
Legumin  from  peas,  43 
Leinolic  acid,  92 
Lens  (see  Crystallin  lens),  367 
, capsule  of,  367 
, fibres  of,  367 

Leo’s  method  for  determination  of  acidity, 
278 

sugar,  505 

Lepidoporphyrin,  525 
Lepidotic  acid,  525 
Lethal,  98 

Leucaemia,  blood,  115,  178 

, uric  acid,  elimination  in,  200, 
427,  428 

, xanthin  bodies  in,  115,  178, 
435 

Leuceines,  18 
Leucines,  18 
Leucin,  18,  62 — 64 

, relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 
429 

, relation  to  formation  of  urea,  412, 
476 

, preparation,  65,  66 
, properties,  62 — 64 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  511 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  412, 
476 

Leucin  ethylester,  64 
Leucinic  acid,  63 
Leucinimid,  19,  22 

Leucocytes,  relation  to  absorption,  306 

, relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  430 

in  thymus  gland,  201 
Leucomaines,  14 

in  urine,  463 
in  muscles,  341 


Leuconuclein,  163,  165,  166,  201 
Levulinic  acid,  78,  109 
Levulose,  72,  73,  74,  78,  83,  84 
in  urine,  505 

, relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
215,  221 

, absorption  of,  308 
, behavior  in  diabetics,  221 
in  transudations,  190 
Lichenin,  88 

Lieben’s  acetone  reaction,  508 
Lieberkiihn’s  alkali-albuminate,  18,  32 
glands,  280 

Liebermann’s  reaction  for  proteids,  27 
Liebermann-Burchard’s  reaction  for  choles* 
terin,  247 

Liebig’s  titration  method  for  estimating 
urea,  418 — 421 
Ligamentum  nuchte,  53,  54 
Lignin,  90 

Linseed  oil,  feeding  with,  327 
Lion’s  urine,  425 
Lipacidiemia,  179 
Lipaemia,  179 

Lipanin,  absorption  of,  312 

Lipochromes,  134,  377 

Lipolytic  enzyme  in  the  blood,  134 

Lipuria,  511 

Lithium  in  blood,  170 

Lithium  lactate,  344 

Lithium  urate,  432 

Lithobilic  acid,  304 

Lithofellic  acid,  231,  304 

Lithuric  acid,  463 

Liver,  206—211 

, relation  to  coagulation  of  blood, 
168 

, relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 
428,  431 

, relation  to  formation  of  urea,  412, 
413,  414,  431 
, blood  of,  173,  218 
, proteids  of,  207 
, fat  of,  208,  209 
, quantity  of  sugar  in,  218 
Liver  atrophy,  acute,  yellow’, 

, elimination  of  ammonia  in, 
415 

, elimination  of  urea  in, 
415 

, elimination  of  leucin  and 
tyrosin  in,  511 

, elimination  of  lactic  acid 
in,  343,  459 

Liver  cirrhosis,  ascitic  fluid  in,  193 

, action  of,  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  ammonia  and 
urea,  415 

Liver  dextrin,  214 

Liver  extirpation,  elimination  of  ammo- 
nia with,  415,  428 
, elimination  of  uric  acid 
with,  428 
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Liver  extirpation,  elimination  of  lactic 

acids  with,  343,  428, 
459 

, action  on  formation  of 
bile,  241,  242 

Lung  catheter,  539 
Lungs,  554,  555 
Luteins,  377,  378 

in  corpora  lutea,  373 
, egg-yolk,  377 
in  serum,  134 

, relation  to  haematoidin,  373 
Lymph,  183 — 188 
Ijymphagogues,  187 
Lymphatic  glands,  198 
Lymph-cells,  quantitative  composition  of, 
201 

. See  also  Leucocytes. 
Lymph-fibrinogen.  See  Tissue-fibrinogen. 
Lysatin,  19,  09,  412 
Lvsatinin,  19,  09,  289 
Lysin,  19,  24,  59,  08,  289 
Lysurie  acid,  08 

Mackerel,  flesh  of,  355 
Madder,  feeding  with,  344 
Magnesium  in  urine,  400,  472,  475 
in  bones,  322,  325 
in  muscles,  345,  354 
. See  also  various  tissues  and 
fluids. 

Magnesium  phosphate  in  intestinal  cal- 
culi, 303 

Magnesium  phosphate  in  urine,  400,  472 
Magnesium  phosphate  in  urinary  calculi. 
510,  518 

Magnesium  phosphate  in  urinary  sedi- 
ments, 514,  516 

Magnesium  phosphate  in  bones,  322 
Magnesium  soaps  in  excrements,  301 
^lalaria,  180 

Malic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
476 

Maltase,  86 

in  blood,  133 
Malt  diastase,  253 
Maltodextrin,  89 
Maltose,  85 

, formation  from  starch,  89,  253, 
285 

, absorption  of,  308,  309 
, relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
216 

, action  with  intestinal  juice,  280, 
291,  .308 

Mammary  glands.  385,  403,  404 
Mandelic  acid.  479 
Man  in  poorhouse,  diet  of,  589 
Mannite,  78,  83 

, relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
. cogen.  214 
Mannose.  75.  78.  83.  91 
Mannoso-cellulose,  91 


Mare’s  milk,  390,  397 
Margarine  and  margaric  acid,  94 
Marsh-gas,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294, 
290 

Maschke’s  acetone  reaction,  424 
Meat  extracts,  action  on  secretion  of  gas- 
tric juice,  259 

Moat  in  intestinal  tract,  307 
, calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
, digestibility  of,  272 
, composition  of,  329,  354 — 356 
. See  also  mu.seles. 

Meconium,  302 
Medulla  oblongata,  363 
Melanaemia,  180 
Melanins,  524 

, relation  to  blood-pigments,  524 
, relation  to  proteinchromogen, 
289 

, properties  and  occurrence,  524, 
525 

in  the  ej^e,  366 
in  hair,  493 

Melanogen  in  the  urine,  493 

Melanoidic  acid,  524 

Melanotic  sarcoma,  pigment  of,  524,  525 

Melebiose,  87 

Melissyl  alcohol,  98 

Mellitaemia,  179 

Membranines,  48,  321,  367 

Menstrual  blood,  174 

Menthol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 

Mercapturic  acid,  482 
Mercury  salts,  passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
, passage  of,  in  sweat.  529 
, action  on  ptyalin,  254 
, action  on  trypsin,  289 
Mesitylen,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
480 

Mesitylenic  acid,  480 
Mesitylenuric  acid,  480 
Metabolism,  dependence  of  external  tem- 
perature upon,  583 
in  various  ages,  579 
in  work  and  rest,  350 — 354, 
580—582 

in  different  sexes,  579 
in  starvation,  556 — 562 
with  different  food  - stuffs, 
560—578 

in  sleep  and  waking,  582 
, calculation  of  extent  of,  549 — 
554,  561,  562 
Metalbumin,  374 

Metaphosphoric  acid,  constituent  of  nu- 
cleins, 31,  108, 

112 

, as  reagent  for  pro- 
teids,  26,  485 

Methgemoglobin,  144 

in  blood  in  poisoning,  180 
in  urine,  490 
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Methalj  98 

Methane,  formation  in  putrefaction,  20, 
294,  290 
Methose,  79 
Methylenitan,  79 
Methyl  glycocoll.  See  Sarcosin. 
Methylguanidin,  339,  423 
Methylguandin-acetic  acid.  See  Creatin. 
Methylhydandoinic  acid,  470 
Methyl  indol.  See  Skatol. 

Methyl  mercaptan  in  proteid  putrefaction, 

20,  54,  294,  290 
in  urine,  483 

Methyl  pentose.  See  Rhamnose. 

Metliyl  pyridin,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  479 

Methyl-pyridyl-ammonium  hydroxide,  483 
Methyluramin,  339,  423 
Methyl  xanthin,  115,  435,  430 
Mett’s  method  of  estimating  pepsin,  204 
Micrococcus  restituens,  300 
Micrococcus  ureae,  10,  514 
Microorganisms  in  intestinal  tract,  12,  274, 
294,  297,  301 
Milk,  385—405 

, secretion  of,  402 — 404 
, consumation  of,  in  intestine,  307, 
313 

, blue  or  red,  404 

, anti-putrefactive  action  in  intestine, 
298,  444 
in  disease,  404 

, passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  404 
, behavior  in  the  stomach,  270,  274, 
398 

, action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  259 

, action  on  the  secretion  of  pancreatic 
juice,  284 

. See  also  different  varieties  of  milk. 
Milk-fat,  388,  397 

, analysis  of,  394 
, formation  of,  403 

Milk-globules  from  cow’s  milk,  387,  388 
from  human  milk,  397 
Milk-plasma,  388 
Milk-sugar,  87,  391,  392 

, relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 216 

, properties,  391,  392 
. , fermentation,  380,  392,  396 

, inversion  of,  281,  291,  392 
, calorific  value  of,  554 
, quantitative  estimation,  395 
, absorption  of,  308 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  216,392, 
.505. 

, origin  of,  385,  403,  404 
Millon’s  reagent,  27 

Mineral  acids,  alkali-removing  action  of, 
408,  471,  535,  563 
, anti-fermentive  action  of, 
274 


Mineral  acids,  action  on  the  elimination 
of  ammonia,  471,  565 

Mineral  bodies,  elimination  in  starvation, 
560 

, insufficient  supply  of, 
562 — 566 

, behavior  in  the  organism, 
563 

. See  also  the  various  fluids, 
tissues,  and  juices. 

Mitoplasm,  106 

Mi.xture  of  the  nitrogenous  substances  in 
the  urine,  411,  427,  428 
Modified  proteids,  29 

Mohr’s  titi-ation  method  for  chlorine,  464 

Molisch’s  sugar  test,  82 

Monamido  acids,  62 

Monosaccharides,  72 — 84 

Moore’s  sugar  test,  80 

Morner-Sjoqvist’s  method  of  estimating 

urea,  421 

method  of  estimating 
acidity,  278 

Momer’s  reaction  for  accto-acetic  acid,  510 
Morphin,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
, passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Mucic  acid,  84,  89,  392 

, relation  to  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 214 

Mucilages,  vegetable,  88,  90 
Mucin,  16,  45,  46 

in  sputum,  545 
in  connective  tissue,  316 
in  urine,  462,  489 
in  salivary  glands,  45,  249 
, detection  of,  in  urine,  489 
Mucin-like  substances  in  bile,  226 

ill  urine,  462,  489 
in  kidneys,  406 
in  thyroid  gland, 
201 

in  synovial  fluid,  195 

Mucin  ogen,  47,  250 
Mucinoids.  See  Mucoids. 

Mucin  peptone,  46,  266 
Mucoids,  16,  47.  48 

in  ascitic  fluids,  190,  193 
in  the  vitreous  humor,  317,  367 
in  the  cornea,  321 
Miicose,  46 

Mucous  glands,  45,  249 

Mucous  membranes  of  the  stoniach,  257 

Mucous  tissue,  316 

Mucus  of  the  bile,  225,  239 

of  the  urine,  406,  462,  489 
of  synovial  fluid,  195 
Mulberry  calculi.  518 
Miirexide  test,  433 

Muscle,  coagulation  of,  334,  336,  346,  357 
Muscle-fibres,  332 
Muscle-pigments,  337 
Muscle-plasma,  333 
Muscle-serum,  333 
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Muscle-stroma,  335 
^Muscle-sugar,  342 
Muscle-syntoniii,  336 
Muscles,  striated,  356 

, uustriated,  332 — 356 
, blood  of,  174,  348,  349 
, chemical  processes  in  work  and 
rest,  347 — 354 

, chemical  processes  in  rigor,  346, 
347 

, proteids  of,  333 — 337 
, extractives  of,  338 — 345 
, pigments  of,  337 
, fat  of,  345,  352,  355 
, gases  of,  346,  348,  352 
, calorific  value  of,  554,  555 
, mineral  bodies  of,  345,  356 
, amount  of  water  in,  355 
, composition  of,  354 
Muscosamin,  46 

^Muscular  energy,  origin  of,  352 — 354 
Muscular  force,  chemical  processes  in  mus- 
cles, 347 — 354 

, action  of,  on  urine,  408, 
423,  425,  461 

, action  of,  on  metabolism, 
347—354 

Musculin,  16,  335,  337 
Mussels,  glycogen  of,  211 
Mustard-seed  oil,  action  on  the  secretion 
of  pancreatic  juice,  284 
Mutton-fat,  feeding  with,  327 

, absorption  of,  312,  313 
]Myco-protein,  17 
Myeline  forms,  104,  359 
Myelines,  359 
Myoalbumose,  335 
Myoalbumin,  335 
Myogen,  337 
Myogen  fibrin,  334,  337 
Myoglobulin,  335 
Myohtematin,  338 
Myoproteid,  337 
Myosin,  334,  337 

, in  leucocytes,  156 
, absorption  of,  304 
Myosin  ferment,  336 
Myosin  fibrin,  334,  337 
^Myosinogen,  336,  337 
Myosinoses,  36 
Myricin,  98 
Myricyl  alcohol,  98 
Myristic  acid  in  animal  fat,  92 
in  butter,  388,  397 
in  bile,  237 
in  wool-fat,  527 
Myxcedema,  202,  203,  317 

Nails,  51,  521 

Naphthalin,  action  on  urine,  483 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
479 

Kaphthol-glycuronic  acid,  482,  483 


Naphthol,  reagent  for  sugar,  82,  500 

, behavoir  in  the  animal  body, 
482,  483 

Narcotics,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
214 

Native  proteids,  29 

Navel  cord,  mucin  of,  45,  47,  317 

Neossin,  48 

Nerves,  3fi4 

Neuridin,  359,  362,  376 

Neurin,  103 

, in  suprarenal  capsule,  204 
, in  protiigon,  359 
Neurochitin,  364 
Neurokeratin,  51,  358,  364 
Neutral  fats.  See  Fats. 

Nickel  salts,  behavior  to  amido-acids,  68 
Nicotin,  action  on  quantity  of  CO2  in  the 
stomach,  271 

Nitrates  in  the  urine,  470 
Nitric-oxide  haemoglobin,  147 
Nitro-benzaldehyde,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal body,  480 
Nitro-benzoic  acid,  22,  480 
Nitro-benzyl  alcohol,  481 
Nitro-cellulose,  91 
Nitro-hippuric  acid,  480 
Nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid,  reagent  for 

sugar,  82, 
500 

, behavior  in 
the  animal 
body,  449 

Nitro-toluol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 

Nitro-tyrosin  nitrate,  65 
Nitrogen,  combined,  amount  of,  in  intesti- 
nal evacuations, 
548,  549 

, in  meat,  356,  550 
, in  urine,  411 
, estimation  of,  in 
urine,  417,  421 

Nitrogen  elimination  in  work  and  rest, 

350,  351,  352, 

580 

in  starvation,  557, 
558 

with  various  foods, 
566—576 

by  the  intestine,  307, 
548,  549 

by  the  urine,  411, 
467,  469,  548— 
550 

by  the  epidermis, 
549 

by  the  sweat,  528, 
548 

, relation  to  the 
elimination  of 
phosphoric  acid, 
467 
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Kitrogen  elimination,  relation  to  the 

elimination  of 
sulphuric  acid, 
4m,  550 

, relation  to  digestive 
activity,  471, 
548,  570 

Nitrogen,  free,  in  blood,  530 

, in  intestine,  296 
, in  stomach,  271 
, in  secretions,  534 
, in  transudations,  536 
Nitrogen  in  the  proteid  molecule,  17,  18 
Nitrogenous  deficit,  549 
Nitrogenous  equilibrium,  549 

, wit  h various 
foods,  567, 
569,  572,  573, 
575 

Nitroso-indol  nitrate,  295 
Nubecula,  406,  462 
Nucleic  acids,  50,  107,  109 — 111,  113 
in  the  urine,  489 
, combination  of,  with  pro- 
tamins,  371 

Nuclein  bases,  49,  50, 107, 108, 109, 113 — 120 
in  the  urine,  435 
Nucleins,  50,  107,  108,  112,  113 

, relation  to  elimination  of  al- 
loxuric  bases,  435 
, relation  to  formation  of  uric 
acid,  429,  430 

, relation  to  elimination  of  P0O5, 
466 

, absorption,  550 

, behavior  Avith  gastric  juice,  266 
, behavior  with  pancreatic  juice, 
290 

Nuclein  plates,  157 
Nucleo-albumins,  16,  30 

in  the  bile,  226 
in  the  urine,  462,  489 
in  the  kidneys,  406 
in  protoplasm,  30,  101 
in  synovial  fluid,  195 
in  transudations,  189,  190, 
192 

, behavior  in  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 30,  265,  398 
Nucleo-histon,  16,  101,  111 

, relation  to  coagulation  of 
blood,  164,  166 
in  urine,  490 

Nucleo-proteids,  16,  31,  50,  108,  111,  112 
in  the  liver,  207 
in  gastric  juice,  260,  261 
in  mammary  glands,  385 
in  muscles,  336,  359 
in  the  kidneys,  405,  406 
in  the  pancreas,  282 
in  protoplasm,  101 
in  cell  nucleus,  106,  111, 
112 


Nucleo-proteids,  as  oxygen  carriers,  7 

, behavior  in  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 50,  112,  266 

Nucleon,  340 

in  milk,  391,  399 
Nucleosin,  110 
Nucleothymie  ac'a,  110 
Nutrition  requirements,  568 

of  man,  584 — 590 

Nylander’s  reagent.  See  Almen-Bottger’s 
sugar  test. 

Obermeyer’s  indican  test,  449 

Obermiiller’s  cholesterin  reaction,  247 

Odoriferous  bodies  in  the  urine,  516 

CEdenia,  subcutaneous,  fluid  from,  195 

Oertel’s  diet  cure,  590,  591 

fflsophagus  fistula,  258 

Oleic  acid,  95 

Olein,  94,  95 

Oligaemia,  177 

Oligoeythsemia,  177 

Oliguria,  475 

Olive  oil,  absorption  of.  312 

, action  on  the  secretion  of  bile,225 
Onions,  behavior  with  saliva,  255 
Onuphin,  48 
Oocyanin,  382 
Oorodein,  382 
Opalisin,  388,  398 
Opium,  404 
Optograms,  366 

Organic  acids,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
407,  461,  476 

Organized  proteids,  568,  569 
Organs,  loss  of  Aveight  in  starvation,  561 
Organs  of  generation,  370 — 385 
Ornithin,  19,  68,  480,  481 
Ornithuric  acid,  68,  480 
Orthonitro-toluol,  482 

Ortbonitro  - phenyl  - propiolic  acid.  See 
Nitro-phenyl-propiolic  acid. 

Orylic  acid,  391 
Osamins,  75 

Osamines  of  A’arieties  of  sugar,  75 
Osazones,  73 

Osmosis,  relation  to  absorption,  187,  315 
Osmotic  pressure  of  blood,  159 
Osone,  74 
Ossein,  55,  321,  324 
Osteomalacia,  324,  325 

, lactic  acid  in  urine,  343 
Osteoporosis.  See  Osteosclerosis. 
Osteosclerosis,  324 
Otoliths,  369 
Ovalbumin,  16,  379 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
131,  380 

OAmrian  cysts,  373 — 376 
Owaries,  372 
Ovglobulin,  379 
OA'omucin,  379 
Ovomucoid,  48,  380,  381 
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Ovovitellin,  16,  376 

Ovum,  376 — 384 

Oxiilate  calculi,  517 

Oxalate  of  lime.  See  Calcium  oxalate. 

Oxalates,  action  on  blood  coagulation,  124 

Oxalic  acid  in  the  blood,  179 

in  the  urine,  438,  439 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
438,  476 

Oxaluria,  439 
Oxaluric  acid,  426,  438 
Oxamid,  18 
Oxidases,  7 
Oxidation  ferment,  6 

Oxidations,  1—9,  142,  221,  294,  330,  413,  414, 
429,  443,  447,  454,  476,  477,  478,  480,  537 
Oximes,  73 
Oxonic  acid,  426 

Oxyacids,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294 
, passage  of,  in  urine,  294,  450 
, passage  of,  in  the  sweat,  529 
Oxybenzoic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  480 
Oxybenzols,  479 

Oxybutyrie  acid  in  the  blood,  535 

, passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
471,  510 

Oxycarnic  acid,  44 
Oxyfatty  acids,  92 

Oxvgen,  consumption  in  work  and  rest,  348, 

352 

in  starvation,  559,561 
by  the  skin,  529 
Oxygen,  activity  of,  4 -7,  142 

in  the  blood,  531,  536 — 540 

in  the  intestine,  296 

in  the  lymph,  184,  535 

in  the  stomach,  271 

in  the  swimming-bladder  of  fishes, 

543 

in  secretions,  535,  536 
in  transudations,  536 
, combination  of,  in  the  blood,  140, 
141,  536,  539,  540 
, tension  of,  in  blood,  537 — 541 
, tension  of,  in  expired  air,  538 — 540 
, action  of  CO.,  in  expired  air,  542 — 

544 

, lack  of,  action  on  proteid  destruc- 
tion, .343,  .3.50,  .351,  411 
, lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of 
lactic  acid,  343,  459 
, lack  of,  action  on  elimination  of 
sugar,  .34.3,  459 
, specific  capacity,  541 
Oxygen  carriers,  7 — 8,  142 
Oxygen,  calorific  value  in  the  combustion 
of  difl'erent  foods,  553 
Oxygen  consumption  in  the  blood,  144,  532 
Oxyhfematin,  148 
Oxyhffimocyanin,  1,54 
Oxyhaemoglobin,  140 

, dissociation  at,  140,  551 


Oxyhaemoglobin,  properties  and  reactions, 
140,  141 

, quantity  of,  in  the  blood, 
139,  171,  172,  177 
, quantity  in  the  muscles, 
337 

, passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
490 

, behavior  with  gastric 
juice,  266 

, behavior  with  trypsin,291 
Oxyhydro-paracumaric  acid,  451 
Oxymandelie  acid,  451,  452 
Oxynapthalin,  479 
Oxynitro-albumin,  22 
Oxyphenyl-acetic  acid,  64,  294,  451,  481 
Oxyphenyl  - amido  - propionic  acid.  See 
Tyrosin. 

Oxyphenyl-propionic  acid,  23,  294,  451,  482 
Oxyproteic  acid  in  urine,  461 — 463 
Oxyproto-sulphonie  acid,  23 
Ozone,  3 

Ozone  exciter,  142 
Ozone  transmitter,  142 

Palmitic  acid,  94 
Palmitic-acid  ester,  98 
Palmitin,  94 
Pancreas,  282,  283 

, relation  to  glycolysis,  133,  224, 
283 

, extirpation  of,  action  on  absorp- 
tion, 307,  310—314 
, extirpation  of,  elimination  of 
sugar,  221 — 223 
, charge  of,  200 
, change  during  secretion,  282 
Pancreas  diabetes,  222 
Pancreas  proteid,  77,  283 
Pancreas  rennin,  290 
Pancreatic  casein,  290 
Pancreatic  juice,  283 

, secretion  of,  283,  284 
, enzymes  of,  284—291 
, action  on  food-stuflfs, 
282—290 

Parabanic  acid,  116,  426 
Paracasein,  390 
Parachymosin,  267 

Paracresol,  formation  in  putrefaction,  294, 
44.3,  444 

Paraglobulin.  See  Serglobulin. 
ParahfBinoglobin,  141 
Paralactic  acid,  342,  .343 

in  the  blood,  134,  172,  344 
, relation  to  formation  of 
uric  acid,  429 

, , properties  and  occurrence, 

343,  345 

*,  formation  from  glycogen, 

344,  346 

, formation  in  osteomalacia 
bones,  325 
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Paralactic  acid,  formation  in  muscle  dur- 
ing work,  349,  352 
, formation,  in  rigor  mortis, 
340 

, formation,  in  lack  of 

oxygen,  344,  349,  459 
, formation,  in  animals 

with  extirpated  livers, 
344,  459 

, passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
429,  459 

Paralbumin,  374 
Paralytic  saliva,  250 
Paramidophenol,  478 
Paramucin,  375 
Paramyosinogen,  335 
Paranuelein.  See  Pseudonuclein. 
Para-oxyphenyl-aeetic  acid,  294,  450,  451 
Paraoxyphenyl  propionic  acid,  450,  451 
Paraoxypropiophenon,  behavior  in  animal 
body,  482 
Parapeptone,  205 
Paraxanthin,  115,  430 

in  urine,  430 

Parietal  or  delomorphie  cells,  257 
Parotid,  249 
Parotid  saliva,  251 
Parovarial  cysts,  375 
Pea  legumin,  43 
Pemphigus  chronicus,  195 
Penicillum  glaucum,  63 
Pentacrinin,  526 

Pentamethylendiamin.  See  Cadaverin. 
Pentosanes,  77 
Pentoses,  77 

, relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
78,  214 
in  urine,  506 
in  pancreas,  78 
in  nuclein  bases,  109 
in  nucleoproteids,  50,  78,  208, 
385 

, relation  to  elimination  of  hip- 
puric  acid,  442 

Penzoldt,  acetone  reaction,  509 
Pepsin,  260 

, properties,  261 

, detection  in  gastric  contents,  276 
, quantitative  estimation,  263,  264 
, occurrence  in  the  urine,  314,  462 
, occurrence  in  muscles,  338 
, action  on  proteid,  263 
, action  on  other  bodies,  266 
Pepsin-like  enzyme,  260,  261 
Pepsin  digestion,  203,  267 

, products  of,  260,  265, 266 
Pepsin  glands,  257 
Pepsin-hydrochloric  acid,  260 
Pepsinogen,  257,  269 
Pepsin  test,  263 
Peptochondrin,  318 
Peptones,  33 — 40 

in  putrefaction,  20,  294 


Peptones  in  pepsin  digestion,  33 — 39,  266 
in  trypsin  digestion,  33 — 39,  289 
, assimilation  of,  322 — 325 
, relation  to  amylolysis,  256 
, preparation,  40 
, nutritive  value  of,  306,  571 
, absorption  of,  304,  306 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  305,  487 
, action  on  the  secretion  of  gastric 
juice,  259 

Peptone-plasma,  124,  162 

, carbon-dioxide  tension,  543 
Peptonuria,  520 
Pericardial  Iluid,  189,  191 
Perilymph,  369 
Period  of  incubation,  383 
Peritoneal  fluid,  189,  192 
Periiieability  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  160 
Peroxyprotic  acid,  23 
Perspiratio  insensibilis,  548 
Pettenkofer’s  test  for  bile  acids,  227 

respiration  apparatus,  544 
Phacozymase,  368 
Phaseomannit,  341 
Phenaceturie  acid,  443,  479,  480 
Phenol-glycuronic  acid,  444,  482 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid  in  the  urine,  443 — 

446 

in  sweat,  528 

Phenols,  elimination  by  the  urine,  299, 
443—450,  478—481 
in  starvation,  297 
, estimation  in  the  urine,  445,  448 
, action  on  the  urine,  446,  483 
, formation  in  putrefaction,  21, 
294—443,  444 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  294 
Phenyl-acetic  acid,  formation  in  putrefac- 
tion, 22,  294 

, behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  479 

Phenylalanin,  66.  See  Phenylamidopro- 
pionic  acid. 

Phenyl-amido-aeetic  acid,  behavior  in  the 
animal  body,  479,  480 
Phenyl-amido-propionic  acid,  23 
Phenyl-amido-propionic  acid,  behavior  in 
the  animal  body,  478,  480 
Phenyl -glucosazone,  82 
Phenyl-glucoshj'drazine,  73 
Phenyl-hydrazine  test,  81 

in  the  urine,  498 
Phenyl-lactosazone,  392 
Phenyl-maltosazone,  86 
Phenyl-pro]uonic  acid,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal bodj',  441,  479 

Phenyl-propionic  acid,  formation  in  pu- 
trefaction, 23,  294,  441 
Philothion.  4 
Phlebin,  138 
Phlorhizin,  219,  507 
Phlorliizin  diabetes,  219,  507 
Phloroglucin  as  reagent,  78,  277,  506 
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Phosphate  calculi,  518 
Phosphate  diabetes,  4G7 
Phosphates  in  urine,  407,  4GG — 4G9,  484, 
514— 51G 

See  also  the  dillereut  phos- 
phates. 

Phosphocarnic  acid,  43,  338,  340 

in  the  milk,  391 
in  the  urine,  4G2 
in  relation  to  the 
elimination  of  CO™ 
and  lactic  acid,  347 
in  relation  to  muscu- 
lar activity,  352, 
354 

Phospho-glyco-proteid,  44,  49 
Phosphoric  acid,  elimination  by  the  urine, 
4GG,  4G9,  472 

, formation  in  muscular 
activity,  350 

, physiological  importance, 
121 

Phosphorized  combinations  in  the  urine, 
4G2 

Phosphorus  poisoning,  aetion  on  the 

elimination  of 
ammonia,  415 
, action  on  the 

elimination  of 
urea,  415 

, action  on  the 

elimination  of 
lactic  acid,  340, 
459 

, fatty  degenera- 
tion caused  by, 
208,  328 

, change  in  the 

urine,  340,  415, 
511 

Photomethsemoglobin,  145 
Phrenosin,  361 

Phthalic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body,  478 
Phylloporphyrin,  139 
Phymatorusin,  524 

in  the  urine,  493 
Physetoelic  acid,  98 
Phytosterines,  246 
Phytovitellin,  43 

a-Picolin,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  481 
Picric  acid,  reagent  for  proteid,  26,  488 
, reagent  for  creatinin,  424 
, reagent  for  sugar,  82,  500 
Pigment  calculi,  245 
Pigments  of  the  eye,  365 — 367 

of  the  blood,  138—155 
of  the  blood-serum,  134,  377, 
378 

of  the  corpora  lutea,  152,  376 
of  the  egg-shell,  382 
of  the  fat-cells,  326 
of  the  bile,  233—237,  240,  242 
of  the  urine,  453 — 459 


Pigments  of  the  skin,  524 — 527 

of  the  lobster,  382,  525 
of  the  liver,  208 
of  the  muscles,  337,  338 
of  lower  animals,  525,  526 
, medicinal  pigments  in  the  urine, 
483,  496 

Pigmentary  alcoholia,  240 
Pig’s  milk,  397 
Pike,  flesh  of,  356 
, stomach  of,  262 

Pilocarpin,  action  on  the  secretion  of  in- 
testinal juice,  280 
, action  on  the  elimination  of 
CO2  in  the  stomach,  271 
, action  on  the  secretion  of 
sweat,  528 

, action  on  the  secretion  of 
saliva,  256 

, aetion  on  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid,  428 

Piperazin  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Piperidin,  432 
PiqQre,  221 

Piria’s  tyrosin  test,  65 
Placenta,  363 

Plants,  chemical  processes  in  the  same,  1,  2 
Plasma.  See  Blood-plasma. 

Plasmoschisis,  162 
Plastin,  106,  113 
Plattner’s  crystallized  bile,  226 
Plethora  polycythsemia,  176 
Pleural  fluid,  189,  191 

Plums,  action  on  the  elimination  of  hip- 
puric  acid,  441 
Poikiloeytosis,  177 
Poisonous  proteids,  48 
Polarization  test,  499 
Polycythsemia,  176,  181 
Polyperythrin,  526 
Polysaccharides,  87 — 92 
Polyuria,  475 
Pons  varolii,  363 
Pork-fat,  absorption  of,  313 
Potassium  combinations,  division  of,  in  the 
form-elements  and  fluids,  121 
Potassium  combinations,  elimination  of.  in 
fevers,  470 

Potassium  combinations,  elimination  of.  in 
starvation,  471 

Potassium  combinations,  elimination  by 
the  saliva,  256 

Potassium  combinations  in  the  urine,  479 
Potassium  chlorate,  poisoning  with,  144, 
184 

Potassium  phosphate  in  yolk  of  eggs,  376 

in  muscles,  345 
in  cells,  121 

Potassium  sulphoeyanide  in  the  urine,  461 

in  saliva,  251, 
252 

Potatoes,  consumation  of,  in  the  intestine, 
1 310 
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Potential  energy  of  various  foods,  554 — 556 

Preglobulin,  101,  112,  103 

Preputial  secretion,  526 

Primary  albumoses,  37 

Prisoners,  food-ration  for,  589 

Propepsin,  269 

Propetones,  33 

Propylamin,  solvent  for  uric  acid,  432 
Propyl  benzol,  479 

Propylen  glycol,  relation  to  formation  of 
glycogen,  214 
Prostatic  calculi,  372 

secretion,  370,  371 
Prostetic  group,  50 
Protagon,  105,  358,  360 
Protalbumose,  36 
Protamin,  15,  24,  59 
Proteid,  separation  fi’om  fluids,  29 

, approximate  estimation  in  the 
urine,  488 

, circulating  and  tissue  proteid, 
568 

, action  on  the  formation  of  gly- 
cogen, 215,  216 
, active,  4 

, living  and  dead,  4 
, detection  of,  25 — 28 
, detection  of,  in  urine,  483 — 490 
, quantitative  estimation  of,  28 
, quantitative  estimation  of,  in 
urine,  488,  490 

, quantitative  estimation  of,  in 
milk,  393,  394 
, absorption  of,  304 — 308 
, passage  of,  into  the  urine,  343, 
461,  462,  483 

, heat  of  combustion  of,  554,  555 
, digestibility  in  gastric  juice,  264, 
265,  272—276 

, digestibility  in  pancreatic  juice, 
288,  289 

Proteid  bodies  in  general,  16 — 44 

, poisonous,  13,  14,  43 
, summary  of  the  various, 
16,  29—44 
, vegetable,  43 

. See  also  the  various  proteid 
bodies  of  the  tissues  and 
fluids. 

Proteid  metabolism  in  work  and  rest,  350 — 

354,  580 

in  starvation,  557,  558 
in  various  ages,  580 
with  different  foods, 
566—577 

after  feeding  with  thy- 
roid extracts,  202 

Proteid  putrefaction,  13,  20,  294 — 300,  441, 
44.3—450 

Protein  chromogen,  20,  289 
Protein  substances,  15 — 71.  See  also  indi- 
'vidual  protein  bodies. 

Proteoses,  36.  See  Albumoses. 


Prothrombin,  127,  163 — 165 
Protic  acid,  338 

Protocatechuic  acid,  behavior  in  the  body, 
446 

Protoelastose,  54 
Protogelatose,  57 
Protogen,  33 
Protone,  60 
Protoplasm,  101 

Protoplasm  poisons  and  proteid  destruc- 
tion, 411 

Pseudohsemoglobin,  138,  143 
Pseudolevulose,  75 
Pseudomucin,  47,  375 

in  ascitic  fluids,  193 
in  the  gall-bladder,  241 
Pseudonucleic  acid,  108 
Pseudonucleins,  30,  107 

from  casein,  265,  390,  398 
from  vitellin,  376 
, consumation  and  absorp- 
tion, 299,  550 

Pseudotagatose,  75 
Pseudoxanthin,  341 
Psittacofulvin,  525 
Psyllosteryl  alcohol,  526 
Psyllosteryl  ether,  526 
Ptomaines,  13,  22 

in  the  urine,  463,  512 
Ptyalin,  252 

, behavior  with  hydrochloric  acid, 
254 

, action  on  starch,  253 — 257 
Pulmotartaric  acid,  545 
Purin,  114 

Purin  bases,  110 — 114 
Purin  nucleus,  114,  115 
Purple,  525 
Purple  cruorin,  143 
Pus,  196-198 
, blue,  198 
in  urine,  493,  494 
cells,  197 
seiaim,  196 
Putrescin,  13,  69 

in  intestine,  512 
in  the  urine,  463,  512 
Pyin,  192,  196,  198 
Pyinic  acid,  198 
Pyloric  gland,  257 — 269 
Pyloric  secretion,  269 
Pyocyanin,  198 

in  sweat,  529 
Pyogenin,  197,  361 
Pyosin,  197,  361 
Pyoxanthosc,  198 

Pyridin,  behavior  in  the  body,  483 
a-Pyridin-carbonic  acid,  481 
a-Pyridinuric  acid,  481 
Pyrocatechin,  446 

, occurrence  in  urine,  446 
, occurrence  in  suprarenal 
capsule,  204 
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Pyrocatecliin,  occurrence  in  transudations, 
*190,  195 

Pyrocatechin-sulphuric  acid,  443 — 446 
Pyromucic  acid,  481 
Pyromucin-ornithiiric  acid,  481 
Psychical  period  of  secretion,  259 
Putrefactive  processes,  5,  13,  20 

in  intestines,  294 — 300,  441, 
443—452 


Quadriurates,  432,  514 
Quercite,  78 

, relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
214 

Quercitin,  78 

Quinic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
441 

Quinin,  passage  of,  into  urine,  483 
, passage  of,  into  sweat,  529 
, action  of,  on  the  elimination  of 
uric  acid,  428 
, action  on  the  spleen,  200 
Quotient,  respiratory,  330,  352,  552,  582 

Racemic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
476 

Rachitis,  bones  in,  324,  325 
Radishes,  behavior  with  saliva,  255 
Raffinose,  87 

Reducing  substances,  formation  of,  in  pu- 
trefaction and  fer- 
mentation, 5,  296 
, occurrence  of,  in 

blood,  5,  133 
, occurrence  of,  in 

the  intestine,  296, 
454 

, occurrence  of,  in 

urine,  459 

, occurrence  of,  in 

transudations,  190, 
194 

Reduction  processes,  1,  2,  5,  7,  234,  296, 
330,  441,  454,  477 
Reiehert-Meissl’s  equivalent,  97 
Reindeer,  milk  of,  396 
Rennin,  260,  267,  389,  390 

, detection  of,  in  gastric  contents, 
276 

, detection  of,  in  the  pancreas,  290 
, passage  of,  into  urine,  462 
Rennin  cells,  257 
Rennin  glands,  257 
Rennin  zymogen,  257,  267 
Resacetophenon,  482 
Reserve  cellulose,  91 

Resin  acids,  transition  into  the  urine,  483, 
485 

Respiration,  external,  530,  536 — 542 
, internal,  530,  543 
of  the  hen’s  egg,  383 
of  plants,  2 


Respiration.  See  also  Exchange  of  Gas  un- 
der various  conditions. 

Respiratory  quotient,  330,  352,  552,  582 
Rest,  metabolism  during,  347,  348 — 352, 
582 

Reticulin,  16,  57,  316 
Retina,  364 
Reversion,  85 

Reynolds’  acetone  reaction,  508 
Rhamnose,  71,  77 

, relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 78,  214 
Rheometer,  540 
Rhodizonic  acid,  341 
Rhodophan,  366 
Rhodopsin,  365 

Rhubarb,  action  on  the  urine,  483,  496 
Rib-cartilage,  320 
Ribose,  78 

Rice,  relation  to  excrements,  307 
Rigor  mortis  of  the  muscles,  346,  347 
Roberts’  method  of  estimating  sugar, 
504 

Rodents,  bile-acids  of,  231,  240 
Rods  of  the  retina,  pigments  of,  365 
Rosenbach’s  bile-pigment  test,  394 
urme  test,  511 

Rovida’s  hyaline  substance,  101,  137,  156, 
197 

Rubner’s  sugar  test,  82,  499 
Rye  bread  in  the  intestine,  307,  310 

Saccharic  acid,  72,  460 

, relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 214 

Saccharin,  relation  to  glycogen  formation, 
214 

Saccharogen  in  the  mammary  gland,  404 
Saccharose.  See  Cane  Sugar. 

Salicylic  acid,  action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
265 

, action  on  metabolism,  577 
, action  on  trypsin  digestion, 
289 

, behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  480 

Salicyl  aldehyde,  oxidation  of,  6 
Salicyl-sulphonic  acid  as  proteid  reagent, 
26 

Saliva,  249 — 257 

, secretion  of,  256,  257 
, mixed,  252 

, physiological  importance,  256 
, behavior  in  the  stomach,  257 
, various  kinds  of,  250,  251,  252 
, action  of,  253,  254,  255 
, composition  of,  255 
Salivary  calculi,  257 
Salivary  diastase.  See  Ptyalin. 

Salivary  glands,  249 
Salkowski’s  cholesterin  reaction,  247 
Salkowski-Ludwig’s  method  of  estimating 
uric  acid,  434 
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Salniin,  59,  60,  372 
Salmon,  Hesh  of,  338 

, spenna  of,  59,  372 
Salmonucleic  acid,  108 
Saltpetre,  action  on  metabolism,  577 
Salts.  See  the  various  salts. 

Salt-plasma,  124 

Salts  of  vegetable  acids,  behavior  in  the 
organism,  408  * 

Samandarin,  527 

Santonin,  action  on  the  urine,  483,  496 
Saponification  equivalent,  97 
Saponification  of  neutral  fats,  93,  97,  286, 
292,  310,  311—314 

Sarcolactic  acid.  See  Paralactic  acid. 
Sarcolemma,  332 
Sarcomelanin,  524 
Sarcomellanic  acid,  524 
Sarcosin,  339 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  476 
Sarkin.  See  Hypoxanthin. 

Scherer’s  inosit  test,  342 

reaction  for  leucin,  64 
reaction  for  tyrosin,  65 
Schiff’s  reaction  for  cholesterin,  247 
reaction  for  uric  acid,  433 
reaction  for  urea,  416 
Schreiner’s  base,  371 
Schweitzer’s  reagent,  90 
Sclerotica,  368 
Scombrin,  60 
Scyllit,  199 
Scymnol,  226 

Scymnol-sulphuric  acid,  226 
Sebacic  acid,  95 
Sebum,  526 

Secondary  albumoses,  37 
Sedimentation  of  the  blood  corpuscles,  136 
Sediments.  See  Urinary  sediments. 
Sedimentum  lateritium,  407,  432,  513 
Selivanoflf’s  reaction  for  levulose,  83,  505 
Semen,  370 
Semiglutin,  56 
Seminose.  See  Mannose. 

Senna,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Seralbumin,  16,  130 

, detection  of,  in  the  urine, 
484—486 

, quantitative  estimation  of, 
132,  488 

, absorption  of,  304 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
131,  380 

Serglobulin,  16,  129 

, relation  to  the  coagulation  of 
the  blood,  163 

, detection  of,  in  the  urine,  484 
, quantitative  estimation  of, 
130,  488 

Sericin,  16,  58 
Sericoin,  59 
Serin,  59,  130 
Serolin,  131 


Serous  fluids,  185 — 196 
Serum.  See  Blood-serum. 

Serum  casein.  See  Serglobulin. 

Sex,  influence  on  metabolism,  580 
Sharks,  bile  of,  226 

, urea  in  bile  of,  238 
Sheep’s  milk,  397 

Shell-membrane  of  the  hen’s  egg,  51,  381 
Silicic  acid  in  feathers,  521 
in  urine,  472 

in  hen’s  egg,  378,  381,  382 
Silicic  acid  ester  in  feathers,  521 
Silk  gelatin,  58 
Sinistrin,  animal,  103 
Sincalin,  103 
Skatol,  22,  294,  295 

, formation  in  putrefaction,  294,  443,. 
449,  450 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  394, 
444,  449,  479,  482 
Skatol-acetic  acid,  22 
Skatol-amido-acetic  acid,  22 
Skatol-carbonic  acid,  450 
Skatol-pigment,  450 
Skatoxyl,  295,  449,  450 
Skatoxyl-glycuronic  acid,  450 
Skatoxyl-sulphuric  acid,  443,  449,  450 

in  sweat,  565 

Skeletins,  58 

Skeleton  at  various  ages,  323 
Skin,  521—530 

, excretion  through,  525 — 529 
Sleep,  metabolism,  580 
Smegma  pimputii,  526 
Smith’s  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Snail  mucin,  45 
Snake  poison,  14 
Soaps  in  blood-serum,  132 
in  chyle,  183,  310 
in  pus,  197 
in  excrements,  301 
in  bile,  225,  237 

, importance  of,  in  the  emulsification 
of  fats,  286,  292,  311,  313 
Sodium  alcoholate  as  a saponification 
agent,  93,  97 

Sodium  butyrate  in  acetonuria,  507 
Sodium  chloride,  elimination  by  the  urine,. 

136,  463,  464 

, elimination  by  the  sweat, 
528 

, physiological  importance, 
564 


, quantitative  estimation, 
464,  465 

, influence  on  the  quantity 
of  urine,  577 

, influence  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  577 
, influence  on  the  secretion 
of  gastric  juice,  268 
, behavior  with  food  rich 
in  potassium,  564 
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Sodium  chloride,  insufTicient  supply  of, 
13(),  208,  504 

, action  on  pepsin  diges- 
tion, 205 

, action  on  trypsin  diges- 
tion, 288 

Sodium  compounds,  elimination  by  the 

urine,  470 

, division  among  the 
form-elements  and 
fluids,  121 

. See  also  the  various 
tissues  and  fluids. 
Sodium  phosphate  in  the  urine,  407,  400, 
407,  513 

Sodium  salicylate,  action  on  the  secretion 
of  bile,  225 

Sodium  sulphate,  action  on  proteid  meta- 
bolism, 577 

Sodium  tartrate,  relation  to  glycogen 
formation,  214 
Soldiers,  diet  of,  589 
Sorbinose,  83 
Sorbite,  73 

Source  of  muscular  energy,  352,  353 

Sparing  theory,  216 

Specific  rotation,  70 

Spectrophotometry,  153,  154 

Sperma,  59,  370 — 372 

Spermaceti,  98 

Spermaceti  oil,  98 

Spermatin,  372 

Spermatocele  fluids,  193 

Spermatozoa,  371,  372 

Spermin,  371 

Spermin  crvstals,  370 

Spherules,  24,  370,  382 

Sphygmogenin,  205 

Spider  excrement,  guanin  therein,  117 

Spicier  poison,  14 

Spiegler’s  reagent,  480 

Spirographin,  48 

Spirogvra,  121 

Spleen^  199,  200 

, relation  to  formation  of  blood, 
200 

, relation  to  formation  of  uric  acid, 
200,  429,  430 

, relation  to  digestion,  200 
, blood  of  the,  173 
Spleen  pulp,  199 
Splitting  processes,  1,  2,  9 
Spongin,  16,  58 
Sputum,  .544,  545 
Starch,  87 

, hydrolytic  cleavage  by  intestinal 
juice,  281 

, hydrolytic  cleavage  by  pancreatic 
juice,  285 

, hydrolytic  cleavage  by  saliva,  253, 
2.54 

4 calorific  value  of,  554 


Starch,  absorption  of,  308,  309 

, behavior  in  the  stomach,  271 
Starch  cellulose,  87 
Starch  granulose,  87 

Starvation,  action  on  the  blood,  175,  180 
, action  on  the  secretion  of  bile, 
224 

, action  on  the  urine,  297,  410, 
*427,  441,  447 

, action  on  the  elimination  of 
indican,  297,  447 
, action  on  the  elimination  of 
oxalic  acid,  438 

, action  on  the  secretion  of 
pancreatic  juice,  283 
, action  on  the  elimination  of 
phenol.  297 

, action  on  metabolism,  553, 
556—562 

, quantity  of  nitrogen  in  excre- 
ments in,  549 
, death  from,  556 
Starvation  cures,  590,  591 
Steapsin,  285 
Stearic  acid,  94 
Stearin,  94 

, absorption  of,  312 
Stercobilin,  234,  302,  455 
Stercorin,  247,  302 
Stethal,  98 

Stokes’s  reduction  fluid,  143 
Stokois’s  reaction  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Stomach,  importance  in  digestion,  273,  274 
, relation  to  intestinal  putrefac- 
tion, 275 

, auto-digestion  of,  274 
, digestion  in  the,  270 — 275 
Stomachic  glands,  257,  269,  270 
Streptococcus,  behavior  with  gastric  juice, 
274 

Stroma  fibrin,  138 
Stroma  of  the  blood-corpuscles,  137 
of  the  muscles,  336 

Strontium  salts  and  blood  coagulation,  124 
Struma  cystica,  204 

Strychnin,  passage  of,  into  the  urine,  483 
Sturgeon,  sperma  of,  59,  372 
Sturin,  59 

Sublingual  glands,  249 
Sublingual  saliva,  251 
Submaxillary  glands,  249 
Submaxillary  mucin,  44,  45 
Submaxillary  saliva,  250 
Succinic  acid  in  putrefaction,  20 

in  the  fermentation  of  milk, 
386 

in  the  intestine,  293 
in  the  spleen,  199 
in  transudations.  190,  194 
in  the  thyroid  glands,  201 
, passage  of,  into  the  urine, 
459 
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Succinic  acid,  passage  of,  into  the  sweat, 
528 

Sugar,  relation  to  work,  348,  349,  352, 
353 

, formation  from  fats,  218,  353 
, formation  from  peptones,  218 
Sugar  formation  in  the  liver,  217 — 219,  222, 

223 

after  pancreas  extirpa- 
tion, 222,  223 

Sugar,  behavior  on  subcutaneous  injection, 
216 

, behavior  to  blood-corpuscles,  160 
. See  also  various  kinds  of  sugar. 
Sugar  tests  in  the  urine,  496—504 
Sulphocyanides  in  the  urine,  461 

in  the  saliva,  251,  252 
Sulphonal  intoxication,  urine  in,  492 
Sulphone,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 

Sulphonic  acids,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  477 

Sulphur  of  proteids,  18 

in  the  urine,  461,  462 
, elimination  of,  in  activity,  351, 
461,  462 

, elimination  of,  with  lack  of  oxy- 
gen, 461,  462 

, neutral  and  acid  sulphur  in 
urine,  461 

, behavior  in  the  organism,  461,  462 
Sulphur  methaemoglobin,  146 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  putrefaction  in 
the  intestine,  294,  296 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  the  urine,  462 
Sulphuric  acid,  ethereal,  and  sulphate  in  the 
urine,  469 

, elimination  of,  in  activity, 
351 

, elimination  of,  by  the 

urine,  469 

, elimination  of,  by  the 

sweat,  528,  529 
, estimation  of,  469 
, relation  to  elimination  of 
nitrogen,  351,  469,  549 
, action  on  pepsin  digestion, 
264 

Suprarenal  capsule,  204 
Sweat,  527 — 529 

, secretion  of,  527 
, action  of,  on  the  urine,  407,  408 
Swimming-bladders  of  fishes,  gases  of,  543 

, guanin  in,  117 

Sympathetic  saliva,  250 
Synovial  fluid,  195 
Synovin,  195 
Synthesis,  1,  2,  6 

of  ethereal  sulphuric  acids,  294, 
443,  447,  449,  482 
of  proteid,  24 

of  conjugated  glycuronic  acids, 
445,  449,  460,  477,  482 


Synthesis  of  uric  acid,  426,  429 
of  urea,  410,  413,  414 
of  hippuric  acid,  2,  440 
of  varieties  of  sugars,  73,  74, 
79 

Syntonin,  32,  336 

, calorific  value  of,  555 

Tagatose,  75 
Talonic  acid,  84 
Talose,  75,  84 
Tapeworm  cyst,  195 

Tannic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 

Tartar,  257 

Tartaric  acid,  relation  to  glycogen  forma- 
tion, 214 

, passage  of,  into  sweat,  528 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
476 

Tatalbumin,  379 
Taurin,  232 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  476 
Tauro-carbamic  acid,  476 
Taurocholic  acid,  228 

, quantity  in  various  biles, 
239,  240 

, occurrence  in  meconium, 
302 

, decomposition  in  the  in- 
testine, 297 

, proteid  precipitating  ac- 
tion, 26 

Tea,  action  on  metabolism,  578 
Tears,  368 
Teeth,  325 

Teichmann’s  crystals,  149,  150,  491 
Tendon  rnucin,  45,  316 
Tendon  synovia,  195 
Tension  of  the  COj  in  the  blood,  539 — 543 
in  the  tissues,  543 
in  the  lymph,  184 
O in  the  blood,  536 — 541 
Terpen-glyeuronic  acid,  482 
Terpentine,  action  of,  on  the  secretion  of 
bile,  225 

, action  of,  on  the  urine,  482, 
483 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
482 

Tetanin,  13 

Tetronerythrin,  154,  525 
Testis,  370 
Tewfikose,  392 

Thallin,  action  on  the  urine,  483 
Theobromin,  115 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
436 

Theophyllin,  115 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
436 

Thioalcohols,  behavior  in  the  animal  body, 
477 
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Thioglycolic  acid,  behavior  in  the  animal 
body,  477 
Thiolaetic  acid,  52 
Thiophen,  481 
Thiophenic  acid,  481 
Thiophenuric  acid,  481 
Thrombin,  127,  128,  1G2 — 165 
Tlirombosin,  165 
Thymin,  110 
Thymic  acid^  110 
Thymus,  200 

, relation  to  the  elimination  of 
allantoin,  440 
Tliymus-nucleic  acid,  109 
Thyreoantitoxin,  202 
Thy  reoglobulin,  203 
Thyreoproteid,  202 
Thyveo])roteine,  201 
Thyroid  gland,  201,  202 

, relation  to  proteid  cata- 
bolism, 202 
Thyroiodin.  See  lodothyrin. 
Tissue-tibrinogen,  101,  112,  166 
Tollen’s  reaction  for  pentoses,  506 
Toluliydrochinon,  451 

Toluol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  441, 
479 

Toluric  acid,  480 

Toluylendiamin,  poisoning  with,  244 
Toluylic  acid,  480 
Tonus,  chemical,  of  the  muscle,  347 
Tooth  tissue,  325 
Tortoise,  bones  of,  322 
Tortoise-shell,  51,  526 
Toxalbumins,  14 

, relation  to  the  coagulation 
of  the  blood,  161 

Toxins,  13,  206 
Transudations,  188 — 198,  536 
Trehalose,  87 
Tribromaeetie  acid,  22 
Tribromamido-benzoic  acid,  22 
Tricalcium  casein,  389 
Trichloracetic  acid  as  reagent,  26 
Trichlorbutyl  alcohol,  behavior  in  the  ani- 
mal bodj%  477 

Tr'chlorbutyl-glycuronic  acid,  477 
Trichlorethyl-glycuronic  acid.  See  Uroch- 
loralic  acid. 

Triclilorpurin,  114 
Trinitro  albumin,  22 
Triolein,  95 
Tripalmitin,  94 

Triple  phosphate  in  urinary  sediments,  514, 
516 

in  urinary  calculi,  516, 
518 

Tristearin,  94 

Trommer’s  test  for  sugar,  81,  497 
Trommer’s  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 
glycuronic  acid,  461 

Trommer’s  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 
uric  acid,  433 


Trommer’s  test  for  sugar,  behavior  with 
ceratinin,  423 

Tropics,  metabolism  in  inhabitants  of,  584 
Trypsin,  282,  287 

, action  on  proteids,  288 
, action  on  other  substances,  290 
Trypsin  digestion,  288 

, action  of  various  condi- 
tions upon,  288,  289 
, products  of,  289 
Trypsin  zymogen,  287,  290 
Tryptophan,  20,  289 
Tuberculinic  acid,  59 
Tuberculo.samin,  59 
Tubo-ovarial  cysts,  375 
Tunicin,  521,  522 
Turacin,  525 
Turacoverdin,  525 
Tyj)hotoxin,  13 
Tyrosin,  64 

, in  urine,  511 
, in  sediments,  511,  516 
, detection  of,  65,  511 
, origin  of,  19,  20,  64,  294 
, behavior  in  putrefaction,  294, 
441,  443 

, behavior  in  the  animal  body,  478, 
479 

Tyrosin-sulphuric  acid,  65 

Ufl'elmann’s  reaction  for  lactic  acid,  277 
Ultzmann’s  test  for  bile-pigments,  495 
Uraemia,  bile  in,  240 

, gastric  contents  in,  270 
, sweat  in,  528 
Uramido  acids,  476 
Uramido-benzoic  acid,  480 
Urates,  432 

in  sediments,  406,  514,  515 
Urea,  410 

, elimination  in  starvation,  410,  558 
, elimination  in  children,  411,  580 
, elimination  in  disease,  411,  415,  471 
, elimination  after  various  foods,  410, 
566,  567,  568,  570—576,  577 
, progress  of  elimination  after  meals, 
570 

, properties  and  reactions,  415 — 417 
, formation  and  origin,  412 — 415,  470, 
471 

, quantitative  estimation,  417 — 422 
, splitting  by  ferments,  10,  416,  514 
, synthesis,  410,  412 — 415 
, occurrence  in  the  blood,  134,  172, 
179,  414,  415 

, occurrence  in  the  bile,  238,  410 
, occurrence  in  the  vitreous  humor, 
366 

, occurrence  in  the  liver,  410,  431 
, occurrence  in  the  muscles,  338 
Urea  nitrate,  416 
Urea  oxalate,  416 
Ureids,  18,  426,  439 
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Ureometer,  Esbach’s,  422 
Urethan.  See  Carbamic  acid  ethyl-ester, 
422 

Uric  acid,  420 

, elimination  in  disease,  427,  428 
, elimination  after  feeding  with 
nuclein,  429 

, relation  to  urea,  420,  431 
, properties  and  reactions,  431 — 
433 

, formation  in  the  animal  body, 
428—431 

, formation  from  ammonia,  428 
, relation  to  leucoeytosis,  430 
, relation  to  the  spleen,  200,  429, 

430 

, quantitative  estimation,  433 — 
435 

, syntheses  of,  420 
, behavior  in  the  animal  body, 

431 

, occurrence  of,  420 
, occurrence  of,  in  the  blood  in 

pneumonia,  179 

, occurrence  of,  in  butterflies,  427, 
525 

, occurrence  of,  in  sweat,  529 
, occurrence  of,  in  sediments,  400, 
432,  513,  514 
Uric-acid  calculi,  517 
Uricacidaemia,  179 
Urinary  calculi,  510 — 520 
Urinary  pigments,  453 — 459,  493 
, medicinal,  490 
Urinary  sand,  510 
Urinary  sediments,  400,  514 — 510 
Urine,  405 — 521 

, excretion  of,  473 
, inorganic  constituents  of,  403 — 473 
, poisonous  constituents  of,  403 
, organic  pathological  constituents  of, 
483—513 

, physiological  constituents  of,  410 — 
473 

, casual  constituents  of,  475 — 483 
, color  of,  407,  453,  475,  483,  490,  492, 
494,  490 

, solids,  calculation  of,  474 
, quantity  of  solids,  475 
, alkaline  fermentation  of,  410,  459, 
514 

, acid  fermentation  of,  513 
, gases  of,  473 
, quantity  of,  473 — 475 
, physical  properties  of,  400 — 410 
, reaction  of,  407,  408,  513 
, acidity  of,  407,  408 
, estimation  of  acidity,  408,  408 
, specific  gravity  of,  408,  409 
, determination  of  specific  gravity, 
409,  474,  475 

, passage  of  foreign  bodies  into,  475 — 
483 


Urine,  reducing  power  of,  459 
, composition  of,  475 
Urine  indican,  447 
Urine  indigo,  447,  449,  453,  511,  510 
Urine  poison,  403 
Urine  sugar.  See  Dextrose. 

Urinometer,  409 
Urobilin,  453,  454 — 458 

, relation  to  bilirubin,  234,  243, 
454,  455 

, relation  to  choletelin,  453 
, relation  to  haematin,  243,  455 
, relation  to  haematoporphyrin, 
151,  455 

, relation  to  hydrobilirubin,  234,  454 
Urobilin  icterus,  450 
Urobilinogen,  453,  457 
Urobilinoid  bodies,  454 
Urobilinoidin,  454 
Urocarnie  acid,  403 
Urochloralic  acid,  400,  477 
Urochrome,  453,  454 
Urocyanin,  453 
Uroerythrin,  453,  458 
Urofuscohaematin,  493 
Uroglauein,  453 
Urohaematin,  453 
Urohodin,  453 

Uroleucic  acid,  440,  450,  452 
Uromelanins,  453 
Uronitro-toluolic  acid,  482 
Urophaein,  453 
Urorubin,  453 
Urorubrohaematin,  493 
Urorosein,  453,  493 
Urospeetrin,  492 
Urostealith,  518 
Urotoxic  coefficient,  403 
Uroxanthin,  447 
Uroxonie  acid,  420 
Uterine  milk,  383 

Valerianic  acid,  18,  23 
Vegetable  acids,  behavior  of  the  alkali 
salts  of,  in  body,  408,  470 
Vegetable  gums,  88,  90 
Vegetable  mucilages,  88,  90 
Vegetable  myosin,  43 
Vegetable  protoid,  43 
Vegetarians,  food  of,  573,  580 

, excrement  from,  300 
Vernix  caseosa,  520 
Vesicatory  blisters,  195 
Visual  purple,  305 
Visual  red.  305 
Vitali’s  pus-blood  test,  491 
Vitellin,  10 

in  yolk  of  egg,  370 
in  protoplasm,  101 
Vitellolutein,  378 
Vitellorubin,  378 
Vitclloses,  30 
Vitreous  humor,  300 
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Water,  drinking  of,  action  in  the  elimina- 
tion of  chlorides, 
464 

, action  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  uric  ac*  ’, 
428 

, action  on  the  elimina- 
tion of  urea,  570 
, action  on  the  deposi- 
tion of  fat,  576 
, action  on  the  excre- 
tion of  urine,  473, 
474 

Water,  elimination  of,  by  the  urine,  473 — 
475,  548 

, elimination  of,  by  the  skin,  527, 
548 

, elimination  of,  in  starvation,  560 
, elimination  of,  importance  for  the 
animal  body,  562 

, elimination  of,  quantity  of,  in  the 
various  organs,  562 
, elimination,  lack  of,  in  the  food, 
562 

Wax  in  plants,  98,  526 

Weidel’s  xanthin  reaction,  117 

Weyl’s  reaction  for  creatinin,  424 

Wheat  bread,  absorption  of,  307 

Whey,  387 

Whey  proteid,  390 

White  of  egg,  378 

, calorific  value  of,  554 
Witch’s  milk,  401 
Woman’s  milk.  See  Human  milk. 
Wool-fat,  248,  527 

Work,  action  on  the  elimination  of  chlorine, 
464 

, action  on  the  elimination  of  phos- 
phoric acid,  467 


Work,  action  on  the  elimination  of  sul- 
phur, 351,  461 

/ , action  on  the  necessity  for  food, 

588—590 

,.  action  on  metabolism,  548 — 552, 
579—583 

Worm-Miiller’s  sugar  test,  497 
Xanthin,  115,  116 

in  the  urine,  435 
in  urinary  calculi,  518 
, in  urinary  sediments,  516 
, detection  and  quantitative  esti- 
mation, 120,  121,  437 
Xanthin  bodies.  See  Nuclein  bases. 
Xanthin  calculi,  518 
Xantho-creatinin,  341,  350,  425 
Xanthophan,  366 
Xanthoproteic  acid,  22 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  27 
Xanthorhamnin,  78 

Xylol,  behavior  in  the  animal  body,  479 
Xyloses,  78,  91 

, relation  to  the  formation  of 
glycogen,  77,  214 

Yeast-cells,  relation  to  fermentation,  9,  19 
Yeast  nucleic  acid,  109 
Yolk  of  the  hen’s  egg,  376 
Yolk-spherules,  376,  382 

Zinc  in  the  bile,  238 
in  the  liver,  211 
, passage  of,  into  milk,  404 
Zooerythrin,  625 
Zoofulvin,  525 
Zoorubin,  525 
Zymase  from  beer-yeast,  10 
Zymogens.  See  various  enzymes. 
Zymoplastic  substances,  163,  165,  169 


